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THE INTERNATIONAL INSTITUTE OF AORICULTURE 


Origin of the Institute and Summary of the International Treaty. 

The International Institute of Agriculture was established under the 
International Treaty of 7 June 1905, wliich was ratified by forty govern- 
ments. Twenty-two other governments have since adhered to the Institute. 

It is a Government institution in which each countr^^ is represented 
by delegates. The Institute is composed of a General Assembly and a 
Permanent Committee. 

The Institute, alwjiys confining its attention to the international 
aspect of the various questions concerned, shall ; 

{a) collect, study and publish as promptly as pos.sible, .statistical, 
technical, or economic information concerning fanning, vegetable and ani- 
mal products, trade in agricultural produce, and the prices prevailing in 
the various markets ; 

{b) communicate the above information as soon as |X)ssible to those 
interested ; 

(c) indicate the wages paid for farm work ; 

(d) record new diseases of plants which may appear in any part c>f 
the world, showing the regions infected, the progress of the diseases, and 
if possible, any effective remedies ; 

{e) study que.stions concerning agricultural co-operation, insurance 
and credit from every point of view; collect and publish information 
which might prove of value in the various countries for the organization 
of agricultural co-operation, insurance and credit ; 

(/) submit for the approval of the various governments, if necessary, 
measures for the protection of the common interests of farmers and for 
the improvement of their condition, utilizing for this purpose all available 
sources of information, such as resolutions passed by international or other 
agricultural congresses and societies, or by scientific and learned bodies, etc. 
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EXPLANATORY NOTE 


1. The present Table of Contents refers to the numbers of the Interna- 
tional Review of Agricultural Economics published from January to De- 
cember i()Z> and includes, therefore, all the articles and notes dealing with 
co-operation, association, insurance and thrift, credit and agricultural eco 
nomy in general contained in these volumes. 

2. The articles and notes relating to each part have been grouped into 
classes of which a list imll be found preceding the Index. The classification 
embraces all the subjects which are included in the programme of the Review. 
It will be evident, therefore, that certain classes of subject which are only 
occasionally dealt with may not he represented in the Index of any parti- 
cular year. In our classification we have followed the rule of single entry 
and placed under only one heading those articles and notes which, from the 
nature of the subject treated, might appear in more thayi one group. 

.1$ it is not in every case clear why an article or note has been assigned to 
one group rather than to another, the reader must be prepared to refer to the 
several analogous groups many of which a particular article or note might appear. 
A dairymen's co-operative society, for example, might have as its oheci the 
protection of the general economic interest of dairy farmers as a class, or 
simply theimpro ement of the methods of production, transport, and sale, or 
again the purchase and collective use of animals of the special dairy type. 
An article relating to such a society might appear under various headings 
according as it dealt more particularly with one or other of these objects. 

3. In each group the articles and notes have been subdivided by countries 
following the alphabetical order For each country the articles are arranged 
in the chronological order in which they were published. We have added 
a table giving the classification by countries. 




I. ~ CONTENTS BY SUBJECTS 


CIvASSTFIED fist of subjects 

I. — Co-operation, 

I COOPFRATION IN GENERAI. OR OF VARIOUS KINDS. 

II Legislation and jurisprudence. 

III Intervention of the state and of public authorities. 

IV Statistics. 

V Central or regional inustitutions or federations having 

VARIOUS OBJECTS. 

VI Institutions supplying credit to co-operative societies. 

VII Co-operative societies for the purchase or supply of agri- 

cultxtral requisites. 

(1) Societies confining themselves to the purchase of 
requisites. 

(2) Societies which both purchase requisites and work 

UP THE MATERIAI.S PURCHASED. 

Vlll... Co-operative credit societies. 

IX Co-operative societies for fachjting the production carried 

ON BY THE MEMBERS. 

X Co-operative societies engaged in the sale, or in operations 

preliminary to thi^: sale, of agricultural produce. 

(1) Societies confining themselves to the sale of agri- 
cultural PRODUCE. 

(2) Societies engaged in production or in working up 
PRODUCE with a VIEW TO SAI,E. 

Xi Co-operative societies for the acquisition and cultivation 

OF LAND OR FOR THE EXECUTION OF AGRICULTURAL WORKS. 

XII Co-operative education. 
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XIII MiSCEIvIANHOUS information concerning agrictotorae co-oper- 

ation 

XIV Co-operative congresses 

II Association 

I Asscxtiation in generae 

II Legiseation and jurisprudence 

III Intervention of the state and of pubijc authoritifs 

IV Statistics 

V Skmi-officiae agricueturae corporations and the officiae re- 

presentation OF AGRICUr.TURISTS 

VI Associations for the protection of the generae interests of 

agricueturists 

VII Associations i'or furthering the technicae procuress of agri- 

oueture 

VIII Agricthturae eai 30 urj:rs' unions 

IX Other ACRicuETURAiy associations or organizations 

X Agricueturae congrkssfs agrkt iturae shca^s etc 


III — Ivsuuincc and 1 hnjt 

I Insurance in generae or of various kinds 

II Legiseation and jurisprudi^nce 

III Intervention of the state and of pubeic aitthorities 

IV Statistics 

V Insurance of persons . 

(1) Insurance against sickness 

(2) Insurance agaiNvST accidentts 

(3) Insurance against unempeoyment and insurance of 

EMPEOYERS AGAINST STRIKES 

(4) INSURANCE AGAINST INVAEIDITY AND OED AGE 

VI , Insurance of things • 

(t) Ix^SURANCE against FIRE 

(2) Insurance against mortaeity of eive stock. 

(3) Insurance against haie, ft.oods and drought. 

VII Mtsceeeaneous information concerning insurance. 
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IV. — Credit. 

I NoN-CO-OPERATIVK CRKDrr and mortgage ikdebtedness. 

II I-/EGLSIvATJON AND JURISPRUDENCE. 

III Intervention of the state and of pubijc authorities. 

IV Statistics. 

V Banks and SAvmcis banks as sources of credit. 

VI Mortgage credit. 

VII Agricuuturau credit. 

VIII.... MisceIvEAneous information concerning non-co-operative credit. 

V. — Agi icultHYol Eroiioniv Ge'neral. 

I TllIC EAND and AGRICUETURAE ECOxNOMY in GENEIE\E. 

II PuBEio administrativiv bodies in connection with ac;rici;eture. 

III P'CONOMIC and SOCIAE CONDITIONS OF THE AORICUETURAE CEAwSSES : 

(1) Tlir: VAEUATION. PRICE AND YIHED OF EANT) AND THE 
GENERAI. CONDITION OF AGRICEH.TURE. 

{ 2 ) A(iRTCUETURAE EABOT^R. 

(3) IIlK CONDITIONS OF R 1 TR.\E EIFE AND MP:aST'RES FOR IM- 
rROVIN(; THEM AND FOR COMBATING RT^rae DErOlTEATION. 

IV A(iR.\RIAN QTHvSTTONS : 

(j) PUBEIC EANDS. 

(2) The ownershit*, inheritance and ihvision of Iv/\nd. 

(3) PaND REGISTERS AND THE TRANS FP^R OF OWNER.SHIP. 

(4) The distribution of earchc, micdtum and smale hoedings 
(3) Different forms of eand tenure. 

(()) AgrICUETURAE COEONIZATION. 

(7) Tiiic creation of smaee hoedings. 

(8) The conservation of smaee hoedings : The “ home- 
stead. '' 

(9) Aeeotmknts. 

(10) Subdivision and Consoeidation of hoedings. 

V AGRICUETURAE POEICY : 

(1) Agricueture and taxation. 

(2) MICASURES to INCREASE PRODUCTION. 

(3) AGRICUETURAE RECONSTRUCTION. 

VI AGRICUETURAE INDUSTRIES AND TRADES. 

VII... The distribution of FOOD-STUFFS and measures to COMBAT THE 
RJESE OF PRICES AND TO PREVENT FRAUD. 



I. 


CO-OPERATION. 


I. CO-OPKRATION IN GHNKRAIv OR OF VARIOUS KINDS. 

Austria : Agricultural Co-operation during the War, hv TAr- Hermann 
Kallbvunner, VII-VTII, .^51-468. — • Denmark : Danish Co-operation 
in 1020-21, TII-IV, 187-188. — Germany: i. Agricultural Co-oper- 
ation in loig-io, V, 28()-29i ; 2 The Capitalization of Rural Co- 
operative Societies, by Karl Hildebrand, VI, 375-391. — Great 
Britain and Ireland : i. Agricultural Co-operation in Ireland in IQ19- 
20, I-IT, 31-34; 2. Agricultural Co-operation in Scotlxind in 1920, 
I -II, 34-37 ; 3 The Phicouragement of Agricultural Co-operation 
during and since the War, III -IV, 117-138 ; 4. Agricultural Co-opcr- 
atiou in England and Wales in 1920-21, VI, 201 -29<> — Greece : 

Agricultural Co operation, VI, 400-102, — Hungary : The Character of 
Hungarian Co-operation, V, 290-297 — • Italy : 1 . MeavSures adopted 
during the War to Encourage Agricultural Co-operation, III-IV, 
139-180; 2 The Co-operative Movement in relation to the National 
Credit Institute for Co-operation, X, (>71-674 — Lithuania : The 
Development of Co-operation, I-II, 45-47, — Livonia : Agricultural 
Co-operation in 1920, I-II, 47-^7 — Portugal: Measures relating to 
Agricultural Co-operation during the War and the First Years after 
it, V, 2()3-284. - - Kingdom of the Serbs, Croats and Slcn^enes : The 
De\elopment of Co-operation, VI, 403-403 — Sweden: The Devel- 
opment of Agricultural Co-operation, XI, 749-751. -- United States : 
Agricultural^ Co-operation in Minnesota, I-II, 48-50 

II. I/KGISDATION and JURISPRUDENCE. 

Crechoslovakia : A BUI relating to Co-operative Agricultural Societies and 
Chambers of Agriculture, IIl-IV, 184-185. 

III. Intervention of the state and of pubeic AUTHORiTir^s. 

Bulgaria : State Aid to Agricultural Co-operation, V, 284-285, 

IV. STATIvSTICS. 

Bulgaria : Recent Statistics of Agricultural Co-operation, III-IV, 182- 
184. Russia : The Number of Agricultural Co-operative Societies 
on i January 1922, VI, 402-403. 
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V. CENTJRAI. or REGIONAIv INSHTUXIONS or FEDERAtTONS HAVING VARIOUS 
OBjECtS. 

Czechoslovakia : The Situation of the Central Federation of the German 
Co-operative Agricultural Societies of Bohemia on 31 December 
1921, III-IV, 185-185. — Germany : The Economic Council of the 
Co-operative Productive Societies and Distributive Societies, VI, 
399-400. — Italy : Organization and Development of the Federa- 
zione Italiana dei Consorzi agrari I-II, 37-42. — Poland : The Fed- 
eration of Polish Co-operative Societies in the Provinces of Posnania 
and West Prnssia in 1920, III-IV, 195-1 97- — Russia : The Assembly 
of the All-Russian Federation of Co-operative Agricultural Societies, 
XI, 748-748. — Switzerland', i. The Present POvSition of the Dairy 
Federations, III-IV, 199-199 ; 2. The Position of the Central Fed- 
eration of the Swiss Mhk-Pnxiucers on i November 1922, XI, 

751-751- 


VI. Institutions suppIvYing credit to co-operative societies, 

Italy : i . The Organization and First Results of the Bank of Labour and 
Co-operation, I-II, 42-45 ; 2, The Bank of Lalx)ur and Co-operation 
in its Second Year of Working, X, 075-677. 

VII. C0-01»ERATIVE SOCIETIES FOR THE PURCHASE OR SUPPEY OF AGRICUE- 

Tt^RAE RP:QriSITES 

I. Societies confining tiieMvSeeves to the purchase of rj^quisites. 

Holland: Co-operative Purchases of Agricultural Recjuisites in 1920, 
X, ()73-67r. Italy: Agricultural Co-operative Purchasing Socie- 
ties, X, f)5()-67o. --- Porto Rico : The Formation of Agricultural 
lycagues, 1-1 1, 47-48. 

VIII. CO-OPKRATIVIC CREDIT SOCIICTIES. 

Aliena: 1. Co-operative Agricultural Credit in 1921, III-IV, 180-181 ; 
2. Co-operative Credit for the Purchase of Seeds in the Department 
of CtaivStantiiie, III -IV, 181-182 ; 3. Native Thrift, Mutual Aid 

and Tvoan Societies, XI, 74 1 -74 2, — Austria : The Supply of Working 
Capital through the Medium of Co-operative Societies in I^wer 
Austria, IX.Oi 1-612. -- France: The (Uiiding Principles Es.sential 
to the B'orniation of Co-operative Agricultural Creiiit Banks, III-IV, 
189-191. • — Holland: The Raitleiseii Banks, in 1019, III-IV, 104- 
195. — Protectorate of South-West Africa ; The Co-operative Banka 
of Windliuk, III-IV, 198-198. 

IX. Co-operative societhcs for facieitatincj the production caih^ied 

ON BY the members. 

Austria : New Co-operative Stockbreeding Societies, XI, 744-744. — • 
Canada : Commiuiity Livestock Breeding Clubs, IX, 613-613. 
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X. Co-OPKRATIVE SOCIETIES ENGAGED IN THE SAEK, OR IN OPERATIONS PRE- 

EIMINARV To THE SAEE, OF AGRICUETURAE PRODUCE. 

I. SOCIETIICS CONFINING THEMSEEVES TO THE SAEE OF AGRICUETURAE 
PRODUCE. 

Algeria : The First Co-operative Grain Flevators, XI, 742-744. — Ca- 
}U 4 da ; Co-operation for the Marketing of Agricultural Produce and 
the vSup])ly of F'arni Requisites, VII-VTIT, 460-516 and IX, 577- 
()ro. - - Denmark : The Danish Co-operative Egg I^xport Society 
since the War, III-IV, 185-187. — France: Experiments in the 
Co-operative tSale of M^icat, I-II, 30-31. — Great Britain and Ire- 
land : Co-operation in the Sale of Eggs and Poultry, TX, 618-620. 
United States: 1. The Co-operative Sale of Alfalfa Play in Oregon, 
I-II, 50-51 ; 2. A Co-operativa* Society for the Sale of Ducklings, 
I-II, 51-51 ; 3.*'The P'lorida Citrus JCxchange in 1920-21, III-IV, 
199-200. 

2 Societies kncevged in production or in workinc; up produce 

WITH A VIEW To SAEE. 

Fiance : i The Co-operative Abattoir of Cantarane (Aveyron), I-II, 
27-30 ; 2. Twelve Years of Co-operative Milling, III-IV, 0)1-192; 
3. A Co-operative Society of Seed Producers. VI, 391-397. ' //e/ 

land: Co-o])erative Dairies in 1920, III-IV, i93-i<D. • United 

Stales : Co-operation for the Sale of Tobacco in Kentucky, IX, 623- 


XI. Co-operative SOCIETIES For THE ACcjinsiTioN and cuetjvatjon of eand 

OR FOR the ICXlvCUTlON OF AllRICUETURAP UOKKS. 

Bulgaria : Co-operative I'anning of ^Monastic' Eauds, I-II, 2(>-2(>. - — 
Czechoslocakia : The Establishnieiit of a Co-operative Society for 
the Purchase and vSale of Land, V, 285-286 - Frame : A Co-ope- 

rative Alpine Pasture Society, VI 397-397. - - Gcrrnanv : An Ivxper- 
inieiit in the Co-operative INIanagement of a I/.irgc Agricultural 
riidertakiiig, VI, 3i>8-3(^g. - Great Butain and Ireland : A Co- 

operative I)air>' lEiniiing Society, IlI-lV, 102-193. -- Bnamania : 
Co-operative Porestry Societies, XI, 746-7.17 - Bassia : The Co- 

operative Societies for Laud Improvement, XI, 7.f^-7)8 

XIV. C()-OI>]a<ATlVE CONGRESSICS. 

Go many : The Agrienltural Co-operative Congress, X, (>70-671. 
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ASSOCIATION 


I. Association in oENKiiAi, 

AiiiiUna • New Agricultural Organizations, by Dr Hermann Kallbriinner, 
735 “ 7 ^^^* ' Regency oj Tunis : Agricultural AvSsociation and 

Co-operation, I-II, 1-23 

V SCMI-OFEICIAU A(;KICU]AUKAC corporations and the oeficiae reprp> 

SENTATiON OF AGRICITAT KISTS 

hiicvnalioual Inslituiions: A Slav Co-operative Agricultural Chamber 
at Prague, T-II, 2 5-2() 

\T Associations for the protec'Tton of the (rKNERAE intkricsts of agri- 

ci7r/nT<isTs ; 

Tiante . i The (kaieral Ccmfederation of Vine-l Growers, \T, 3C)2-:j<)4 , 
2 The Agricultural vSyndioatcvS in IX, - - Geimany : 

peasants’ Associations, XI, 74P7Ts - Noauav: i Associations of 
luuest Owneis, III-IV, ; 2. The Norse Peasants PVderation 

(Noisk bauduiansforhund), X, O77-O77 Spain : The Saragossa 
I'aniHT.s’ Association, XII, 815-820. - Swit:cihuid\ i. The twenty- 

fifth Anniversary of the I'oundation of tlie Swiss IVasants’ Union, 
IX, (»2 o-G 23 : 2 Tlie Unquiry of The Swiss Peasants’ Secretariate 
into Agricultural Assi)ciati<ui and Co-operation in the Tear 1020, 
XII, 820-835 — Landed States: California Growers’ and Sliippers’ 
Protective League, IIl-IV, 200-200 

VITl Acirict^ETUrae eab< hirers’ unions 

Germany : The P'ederations of Agricultural Labourers and Phnployers, 
IX, OJ |-6i 8 



III. 


INSURANCE) AND THRIFT. 


III. Intervention ok the vSTate and ok the pitbuc authorities. 

France : A Coiiuiiiltee for Knquiry into Insurance against Farm Risks, 
XI, 752-752. — Russia : State IVlonopoly of Insurance, I- II, 53-54. 

VI. Insurance of things. 

1. Insurance against fire. 

Austria : A SyvStem of Mutual Aid amongst Peasiants in Case of Fire, 
VII-VIII, 518-520. — France : The Avssessment of losses caused 
by ForCvSl Fires, XI, 754-757 — Norway : i. The Norwegian Society 
for ]Mutual Insurance against Forest P'ires, I-II, 52-53 ; 2. Profit- 
sharing in the Norwegian Society for Mutual Insurance against 
Forest Fires, VII- VH I, 524-524. 

2. Insurance against mortaeity of ijve stock 

France: 1. The Principal DivSeases Occasioning the Losses of Live Stock 
Mutual Insurance Societies in the Course of the Years 101 Q, i<)20 
and 1921, VII-VIII, 521-523 ; 2 Live Stock IiivSurance in 1021, 
XI, 753-754 : 3 Insurance of Brood Mares, XI, 757-758 - - Sivit- 
zerland : Live Stock Imsurance in 1919. I-II, 54-57. 

3. Insurance against iiaie, feoods and drouchit. 

Australia : A vScheine of Drought Insurance, VII-VIII, 517-5x8. — 
France : The Working of the Hail Insurance Companies and of the 
Large Mutual Hail licsurance Societies in 1921, XI, 758-759. — 
Sivit zerland : Hail Insurance in 1919, I-II, 58-59 
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CREDIT. 


I. Non-co-operativk credit and mortgage indkbtb:dnkss. 

France : Agricultural Credit during the War, III-IV, 200-206. — Great 
Britain and Ireland: Agricultural Credit Facilities during the War, 
VI, 404-413. — Italy: The Development of Agricultural Credit 
during the War, I-II, 60-84 — - Russia : The Problem of Credit 
for Russian Agriculture, VI, 418-419. — United Slates : War and 
Post-War Rural Credit Measures in the United States, by V. N. 
Valf;ren, XI, 760-771 

III. Intervention of the state a.kd of the itibeic authoritif^s 

Alg^eria • A Credit of Ten Million Franc'S for Vine-growers, TII-IV, 207- 
208 — United States : The Work of tlu‘ War Penance Corporation 
in Aid of Agriculture, V, 2(ES-3rT 

VI. Mortga(;k credit. 

: Tlu* I^and Bank of Fgypt in 1020-21, III-IV, 208-209. - - Holland: 
Mortgage Credit in 1920, IIl-lV, 2o<>-2i2 — Sivitceiland ' The Rate 
of Tnten'st on Mortgage I/xins, IX, (>25-626 

VII. Agricuetural credit. 

Colombia : i Regulations relating to the Gcaieral DepOvsit Warehouses, 
VI, 413-415 ; 2 The SvvStem of Agricultural Pledges, VI, 416-117. — 
Dutch Fast Indies: A Credit Bank for Crops, VI, 417-^18 — 
New Zealand : State 2\d\ances to Settlers, IX, -- United 

States: 1 The Iowa Farm Credit Corporation, IlI-lV, 213-213; 
2. The American Five ’Stock l^mn Pool, III-IV, 213-214 -- Union 
of South Africa : The Land and Agricultural Bank, IX, 627-628 — 
Uruguay ; The Application of the Law relating to Agricultural 
Pledges, III-IV, 214-218. 
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AGRICULTURAL ECONOMY IN GENKRAL 


I . ITiK l^AND AND AC'.RlCiaAl^RAD KCONDMV IN GENERAl,. 

Brazil : The Bconoinic Organization of Agriculture, X, 603-725 

II. PUBIJC ADMINl STRATI VIC BODIES IN CONNECTION WITH AGRICUI/rURiC 

Ilalv : The Agricultural, Social and Financial Policy of the “ Opera Na- 
zionale per i Conibattenti XI, 799-813 

III. Economic and sociae conditions oi* the acvrict’eturae ci , asses 

T. The vai.uation, price and vieed of eant> and tiiic (UCnicrae con- 
dition of A(;R1CUETT"RE 

Rhodesia [British Coloiiv) : Owncr.ship and Market Price of I^aiid in 
Southern Rhodesia, V, 371-372 

2. AGRICTTETTJRAI, EA}tr)UR 

I Aiistna . I Measures taken during the War to iihaiiitain tlie Su])ply of 
Agri('ullural Labour, bv Br^ Hennann Kallbi'iinuer, IIT-IV, 219-23^ ; 
2. Law of 29 October i()2i Regulating Condiiir>ns of h'arin Labourers 
in Styria, VI, 2 2-42^ — Jnnuh Colonies: A Co-oj)erative Society 
of Employers of Agricultural Labour in New Caledonia, VI, 397- 
3()8 — Germany ; i The Legal Position of Agricultural Labourers, 
IX, (>41-015 ; 2 The Maintenance of the Agri(mltural Labour Supply 
during the War, by Dr, August Skalikieit, XII, 83(>-890 (Weal 
Brilaiu and Inland ■ i. The Maintenance of the vSupply of Agricul- 
tural Labour in England and Wales during the War, I-II, 85-105, 
III-IV, 234-2O2 and V, 312-337 , 2. The Work of the Agricultural 
Wages Board of Fhigland and Wales, VII- VIII, 52 5-5O9 ; 3. Milk- 
ing by Contract, IX, 645-6^0 ; 4 The Maintenance of the Agri- 
cultural Labour Su])ply in Ireland during the War, XI, 777-703. — 
Hungary ' Regulalit>n of Agricultural Labourers’ Wages, V, 370- 
370. - Jluly : Measures adopted during the War to maintain the 

vSupply of Agricultural Labour, V, 337-36(>. — Norway : The Wages 
of Agricultural Labourers from 1920 to 1921, I-II, 109-T10. 
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3- The conditions of rurae eife and measures for improvino them 

AND FOR COMBATING RURAE DP:POPUEAT10N. 

Inter nalimai Questions: i. The Third International Congress on the 
Teaching of Household Management, VI, 420-422 ; 2. An Interna- 
tional Conference and Exhibition Relating to v^ocial Questions, XII, 
80T-891. — Austria : The New Law for Increasing the Allowances 
made to the " Ausdinger ” (retired Small Farmers or Labourers), 
VI, 423-424. — ■ Belgium : The National Committee for the Embel- 
lishment of Rural lafe, by J . Gtele, XI, 772-777. — Denmark : 
The Folk High Schools, I- II, 105-108, --- France : i. The Distri- 
bution of Ii^lectric ICnergy in the Country Districts, IX, O49-63S ; 
1, Statistics of tiie Rural Exodus, XII, 891-802. — 

IV. A(;rarian questions. 

I. EANDS. 

Russia : The Agricultural Holdings of the Soviets, V, 373 - 373 - 
2 The ownership, iniiicritancp: and division of eand. 

Russia : L.md l^)licv, XII, 890-8 (kS 

5 Different forms of eanj> tenure. 

Aii^enline Republic: A New Agricultural IvCtting Agreement, VII-VIII, 
500-571 -- Austna : The Law oi 20 December H)2i relating to the 
Moclifieatioii of Long Term Agricultural Letting Agreements, VI, ^2^- 
.f2(). - - Belgium : New Types of Letting Agreements, V, 3 Of >-3 70. - 

C-echoslocakia : The b^xteiivSion of Small Tenancies, XTl, 893-89^. -- 
ml and: The Conversion of Tenant Farmers into Occupying Owners 
X, ()7S-079. - - f 'ranee: A i'ailure in Profit-Sharing, l-ll, loS-ioc). 

— Gennanx : The Prevalence of Tenant Farming in (k*rmany and 
State Intervention for itvS Regulation, X, f)8o-(KSi - - Sieedcn : 
Number, ICxtent and ^Method of I'arming Agricultural Lands, I-II, 
115-1 If) -- Suntu'vland : Conciliation Committee on Land Tenure, 
VI, ^Ev 435 - 

6 A(;ricuftt’kae c'oeonizatkin. 

heuador : (Traiits of Land tV)r Colonization, VII-VIII, 571-572. ^ - b'jench 
Pro/ei tcn'ate <d Morocco: French Colonization in Morocco, V^I, 43T- 
434. - Mexico: The ICstablishmeiit of Military Agricultural Colon- 

ies, VI, 427-431, — - Kingdom of the Serbs, Cioals and Slorrnes : 
Agricultural Vudertaktngs of the Russian Refugees, /n' Fo/ / 6 Kahnskv, 

IX, 029-640 

7. The creation of smaee hoedin(;s. 

Austria : Amendments to the Law on the Re-establishment of Small 
Peasant Holdings, I-II, 111-IT4. — ■ Bulgaria : Agrarian Reform, 

X, 682-683. — France: i. An Official Experiment in Home Colon- 



ization, I- II, 114-115; 2. An Official Experiment in Home Colon- 
ization, VII- VIII, 572-573 ; 3, Encouragement of Return to the 
Land, X, 679-680. — C^fmany : i. Ten Years* Working of the 
Eigene Scliolle ** Colonization Society, VII- VIII, 574-574 ; 2. The 
Fourth National Home Colonization Conference, X, 683-684, — 
Ilmigary * Land Refonn, XII, 894-895, — Latvia : i. The Applica- 
tion of the Agrarian Reform, VII- VIII, 574-575; 2. Agrarian Re- 
form, XII, 895-896. — Lithuania : Land Reform Legislation, V, 
37 I- 37 I- — Poland: The Results of the Agrarian Reform, X, 684- 
686 Portugal : Measures for bringing under Cultivation Uncul- 
tivated Land Capable of being Fanned, X, 686-692. — Roumania : 
The Results of the Agrarian Reform, VI, 434-435, 

9 AW)TMKNtS. 

Austria : The Cultivation of Allotments during the Wat, hy Dr Hermann 
Kallbmmier, VI, 436-450 — Belgium : Allotments during the War, 
XI, 793-798. •— France : Allotments during the War, X, 725-734. 

10 Subdivision and Consoudadion of Hoi^dings. 

Egypt : The Subdivision of Landed Property, VI, 426-427 — France : 
The Consolidation of Holdings in the DcvavStated Regions, IX, 

64()-649 



II, — CONTENTS BY COUNTRIES 


International Institutions and Questions. 

Association ; A Slav Co-operative Agricultural Giaiuber at Prague, I-Il, 
^5-26. “ AgiirulturaJ hcononiv in General: i. The Third International Con- 
gress on the Teaching of Household Management, VT, .120-422 ; 2. An In- 
ternational Conference and P^xliibition Relating to Social Questions, XIl, 
891-891. 

Argicntine Kl^public. 

AgfuuUural Etonomv in General : A New Agricultural Ivctting Agree- 
ment, VII- vni, 569-57]. 

Austria. 

Co-operalion : i. Agricultural Co-ojieration during the War, by Dr. Her- 
mann KalWritnner, VII-VIII, 451-468; 2. The Supply of Working Capital 
through the Medium of Co-o|7erative Societies in Lower iVustria, IX, bii- 
bi2 : 5. New Co-ojxirative Stockbreeding Scx'ieties, XI, 744-744. - Asso- 

ciation : New Agricultural Organizatitms, by Dr. Hermann Kallbrunncr, XI, 
735-740. - hisnrance and Ihnft: A System of Mutual Aid amongst Peas- 

ants in Case of Fire, VIT-VIII, 518-520. - Agnculiiiral Etonomv in General: 
1 . Amendments to the Law on the Re-establishment of Small Peasant 
Holdings, I-II, 111-114 ; 2. MeavSures taken during the War to maintain the 
Supply of Agricultural Labour, hv Dr. Hermann Kallbrnnner, III-IV, 219- 
233 I 3 * Law of 29 October 1921 Regulating Conditions of Farm Labourers 
in Stynia, VI, 422-423 ; 4. The New Law for Increasing the Allowances made 
to Hie " Ausdingcr '' (retired Small Farmers or Labourers), VI, 423-424; 
5. The Law of 20 December 11^21 relating to the Modification of Long Term 
Agricultural lotting Agreements, VI, 424-426 ; 6. The Cultivation of Allot- 
ments during the War, by Dr. Hermann Kallhrunnei , VI, 436-450. 

Belgium. 

Agricultural Economy m General: i. New Types of Letting Agreements, 
V, 366-370 ; 2, The National Committee for tlie Embellishment of Rural 
Life, by J. Giele, XI, 772-777 ; 3. Allotments during the War, XI, 793-798. 
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Brazti,. 

AgyicuUtiral Economy tfi General ; The Kcoiiomic Organization of Agri- 
culture, X, 693-725. 

BrU'-ARIA. 

Co-operafiOH : 1. Co-operative Farming of Monastic Lands, I-Tl, 26-26;^ 
2. Recent Statistics of Agricultural Co-operation, ITl-IV, 182-184; 3. State 
Aid to Agricultural Co-operation, V, 284-285. - Agricultural Economy tn 

Gene} ill: Agrarian Reform, X, 682-683. 

Colombia 

Credit: i. Regulations rekiting to the (rciieral Deposit Warehouses, VI, 
413-115; 2. The vSystem of Agricultural Pledges, VI, 116-417. 

Czechoslovakia. 

Co-operation : i. A Bill relating to Co-operative Agricultural vSocieties 
and Chanihers of Agriculture, IIT-IV, 184-185 ; 2. The Situation of the Cen- 
tral Federation of the Ck^rman Co-operative Agricultural Societies of Bohemia 
on 31 December 1921, Ifl-IV, 185-185; The PMablishnient of a Co-operat- 
ive Society for the Purchase and Sale of Land, V, 285-286 Agn( ulticral 
Economy in General: The Extension of Small Tenancies, XII. 893-89^. 


Denmark 

Co-opeiaiion : i. The Danish Co-oj)erative I^gg lixport Society since the 
War, III-IV, 185-187 : 2. Danish Co-operation in 1920-21, TII-TV 187-18S. 
— Agvuiiliural Eionoiny in General : The I'olk High Schools, I-II, 105-108. 

Ecuador 

Agricultural Economy ui General : (»rants of I^and for Colonization, 
VIT-VIII, 571-572 

PXlYI’T. 

Credit: The Land Bank of Pygypt in 1920-21, III-IV, 208-209. Agri- 
cultural Economy in General : The Subdivision of Landed Property, VI, 426- 
427. 


Finland. 

Agricultural Economy in General: The Convensioii of Tenant Farmers into 
occupying Owners, X, 678-679. 

P'rancE. 

Co-operation : i . The Co-operative Abattoir of Cantaratie (Aveyron), 
I-II, 27-30 ; 2. Experiments in the Co-0|)erative Sale of Wheat, I-II, 30-31 ; 
3. The Ciuiding Principles I^ssential to the Formation of Co-operative Agri^- 
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cultural Credit Banks, III-IV, 189-191 ; 4. Twelve Years of Co-operative 
Milling, III-IV, 191-192 ; 5. A Co-operative Society of Seed Producers, VI, 
394-397 ; 6. A Co-operative Alpine Pasture Society, VI, 397-397- Asso- 
ctation : i. The General Confederation of Vine-Growers, VI, 392-39 j ; 2. The 
Agricultural Syndicates in 1919, IX, 613-614. hisurance and Thrift : 1. The 
Principal Diseases occasioning the lyosses of Live Stock Mutual Insurance 
vSodcties in the Course of the Years 1919. 1920 and r92T, VII- VIII, 521-523 ; 
2. A Committee for Phiquiry into Insurance against Farm Risks, XI, 752- 
752 ; 3. Live Stock Insurance in 1921, XI, 753-754 ; 4. The Assessment of 
Ivosses caused by Forest P'ires, XI, 754-757; 5. Insurance of Brood Mares, 
XI, 757-758 ; 6. 'Jlie Working of the Hail Insurance Companies and of the 
Large Mutual Hail Insurance Societies in 1921, XI, 758-759. — Credit: Agri- 
cultural Credit during the War, III-IV, 200-206. — Agricultural Eamomy 
in General: 1 A P'ailure in Profit-Sharing, I -II, 108-109; 2 An Official Bx- 
perimetit in Home Colonization, I-II, 114-115; 3 An Official Experiment 
in Home Colonization, VII-VIII, 572-573 ; The Consolidation of Holdings 
in the Devastated Regions, IX, 646-6,49; 5. The Distribution of Electric 
Energy in the Country Districts, IX, 649-658; (>. Phi couragement of Return 
to the Land, X, ()7C)-68o ; 7 Allotments during the War, X, 725-734 ; 8. Stat- 
istics of tli(‘ Rural Exodus, XII, 8(11-892. 


Am'.i.ria 

Co-opeyation : i Co-operati\e Agricultural Credit in 1921, III-IV, 180- 
i8j ; 2. Co-ojHTative Crt‘dit for the PurcluivSe of Seeds in the Department of 
Constantine, III-IV’', 181-182 ; 3 Native Thrift, jMntual Aid and Loan So- 

cieties, XI, 741-742 . 4 TJie Finst Co-o]x*iMtive ('.rain Jdevators, XI, 742- 
744. Cl edit . A Credit of Ten Million P'ranes tor Vine-growers, III-IV, 207- 
208. 


P'rKNCII PK(.)Tr:CToRATK OF KlOROCCO 

Af^rnultmal Eioinnnv in Genet al : PTench Coloniziition in M(jrocco, VI, 
bP'134- 

Reokncy of Tvnis 

Associatiun : Agricultural Association and Co-operation, I-II, J-25. 

PTikncii ConoNiKs. 

A ^ricultural Economy in General : A Co-operative Scx'iety of Paiiployers 
of Agricultural Labour in New Caledonia, VI, 397-398, 

GhrKiany. 

Co->operation : i . Agricultural Co-operation in 1919-20, V, 286-291 ; 2. The 
Capitalization of Rural Co-operative Societies, by Karl Hildebrand, VI, 375- 
394 ; 3 . An Experiment in the Co-operative Mimagement of a Large Agricul- 
tural Undertaking, VI, 398-399 ; 4. The Economic Council of the Co-operative 
Productive .Societies and Distributive Societies, VI, 399-400 ; 5. The Agri- 



cultural Co-operative Congress, X, §70-671. — Association: i. The Federations 
of Agricultural labourers and Employers, IX, 614-618 ; 2. Peasants' Associa- 
tions, XI, 744-745. — Agricultural Economy in General : i. Ten Years’ Work- 
ing of the “ Eigene Scliolle ” Colonization Society, VII-VIII, 574-574; 
2. The Legal Position of Agricultural Labourers, IX, 641-645 ; 3, The Pre- 
valence of "i eiiant Farming in C^miany and State Intervention for its Reg- 
ulation, X, 680 -08 1 ; 4. The Fourth National Home Colonization Conference, 

X, 683-084 ; 5. The Maintenance of the Agricultural Labour Supply during 
the War, by J)r. August Skalweit, XII, 836-890. 

Ctreat Britain and Irkeand. 

Co-operation \ 1. Agricultural Co-o]:>eration in Ireland, in 1919^20, I-II, 
31-34 ; 2. Agricultural Co-operation in Scotland in 1920, I-II, 34-37 ; 3. The 
Encouragement of Agricultural Co-operation during and since the War, III- 
IV, 117-138; 4. A Co-operative Dairy Planning Societ3^ IIT-IV, 192-193; 

5, Agricultural Co-operation in England and Wales in 1920-21, V, 291-296 ; 

6. Co-operation in the Sale of Eggs and Poultry, IX, 618-620. — Credit: 
Agricultural Credit Ihicilities during the War. VI, 404-413. - Agricultural 
Economy 111 General : 1 . ITie Maintenance of the vSupply of Agricultural Lab- 
our in England and Wales during the War, I-II, 85-105, III-IV, 234-262 
and V, 312-337 ; 2. The Work of the Agricultural Wages Board of England 
and Wales, VII-VIII, 525-569; 3. Milking by Contract, IX, (>45-646; 4. The 
Maintenance of the Agricultural Labour Supply in Ireland during the A\’ar, 

XI, 777-7')3- 

Australia 

Insurance and Ihrift: A Scheme of Drought Insurance, VII-VIII, 
5J7-5J8’ 

Canada 

Co-operaiion : i Co-operation for the Marketing of Agricultural Produce 
and the Siqiply of Farm Requisites, VII-VIIP, 469-516 and IX, 577-610 ; 
2. Comiiiunily Livestoc'k Breeding Clubs, IX, 613-61 p 

New ZkaIvAnd 

Credit : State Advances to Settlers, IX, (>25-625, 

Rhodesia [British Colonv) 

AgrirultMfal Economy in General : O-wmership and Market Price of Land 
in Southern Rhodesia, V, 371-372. 

IhlOTlXTORATK OF SoUTH WEST- AFRICA. 

Co-operation: The Co-operative Bank of Windhuk, III-IV, 198-198. 

Union of South Africa. 

Credit : The Land and Agricultural Bank, IX, 627-628. 

Greece. 

Co-operation : Agricultural Co-operation, VI, 400-402. 
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1101.1, AND. 

Co-operation : i. Co-operative Dairies in 1920, ITI-IV, 1 93-1 94; 2. The 
Raiffeisen Banks, in 1919, ITI-IV, 194-195 ; 3. Co-operative Purchases of 
Agricultural Recpiisites in 1920, X, 671-671. -- Credit: Mortgage Credit in 
1920, III-IV, 209-212, 

Dutch Kasi* Indies. 

Credit: A Credit Bank for Crops, VI, 417-418. 

Hcn(;ary 

('o-nperatioii : The Character of Hungarian Co-operation, V, 2(>6 -j97. 
Affricultural luoiioniy nt (General: i. Regulation of Agricultural Rahourcrs’ 
Wages, V, 370-370 , 2. Land Reform, XTI, 894-8()5. 

Italy. 

Co-opei atioii : 1 Org.inizalion and Development of the “ kVderazione 
Ttalinna dei Consorzi Agrari ”, T-II. 37-42, 2. The Organization and First 
Results of the Bank of Labour and Co-operation. 1-1 f, 12-45 , .1 Pleasures 
adopted during the War to Fhu'ourage Agricultural Co-o])eration, TTI-IV, 139- 
180: 4 Agricultural Co-o])erative Ihirchasing Sochdies, X, 659-^)70; 5 The 
Co-ojjera,tive Mcneimait in Relation to the National Credit Institute for Co- 
o])erati()n, X. 671-074 , 6 The Bank of Labour and Co-o])eration in its vSecond 
Year of Working. X. 675-677. Credit . 1 'he Development of Agricultural 
Credit fluring the War, T-II, 60-8 1 Agncalhtuil hionomv m General: 
1. Measures adopted during th<‘ Wat to maintain the vSujiply of Agricultural 
I,abour, V, ; 2. 'i'he Agricultural, Social and I'inancial Policy of 

the “Opera Nazionalc per i Combattenti ”, XI, 709-813. 


Latvia. 

('o-operai/nn : Agricultural Co-o])eration in i<)2o. T-Il, f7-t7 - AyrunC 

tural Jicononiv in General ‘ i. I'he Application of the /Vgrarian Reform, VII- 
VIII, 574-575 ; 2. Agrarian Reform, XTI. S<iySg(). 

hmiVANix 

Co-operation : "J'lie Development of Co-operation. I-IT, [5-47 Aci'i- 
cultural Econoniv in General : Land Reform Legislation, V, ^71-371. 

Mexico. 

Agricultural Economy in Geneuil : The EstablivShment of Military Agri- 
cultural Colonies, VI, 427-431. 

Norway. 

Association: i. Associations of ForCvSt Owners, III-IV, 195-195; 2. The 
Norse Peasants' Federation (Norsk Landmans forbuiid), X, 677-677. - In- 
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surance and Thifi: j. The Norwegian Society for Mutual Insurance against 
Forest Fires, 1*11, 5^*53; 2. Profit-sharing in the Norwegian vSociety for 
Mutual Insurance agdnst Forest Fires, VII-VlIl, 524-524. — A^noultmal 
Economv Gencinl : The Wages of Agricultural Labourers from 1920 to 1921 , 

I-Il, I 00-1 10 

P01.ANI) 

( )~()pc} atio'ii ‘ The 1‘Vderalioii of Polish Co-operative Societies in the 
Punnicts of Posnania and West Prussia in 1920, TII-IV, 195-397. Jgri- 
niltuufi Ltnnowy in Gencval The Results of the Agrarian Reform, X,684-(>86. 

PoRTo Rico. 

( o-opaatinyi : The Forination of Agricultural Leagues, T-II, 47-48. 

PORTI GAl, 

( o~(<peicitinn IMeasuies relating to Agricultural Co-operation during the 
W<ir <ind the Trirst Years after it, V, 203-284 uultural Kconimiy 

vi (rcneial Measuies for bringing under Cultivation Fneultivated Land 
Capa bit of being FariiU‘(l X, 086 - 0(^2 

Rot mvni v 

( (>-<)pnafi(>n Co-operativ^e Forestr} Societies, Xl, 7 tO “747 A^iiinl- 
iitiiil 1 Liwomv ni Gcneial The Results of the Agrarian Reform, VI, 4 U" i 

Rl SSTA 

i. o-npti atinn , 1 The Numlx^rs of Agrieullural Co-o])erative vSocieties 
on J Tanuary 1922, VI, 402-104 , 2 The Co-operative vSocieties for Land Im- 
prosannent, XI. 7^8-748 , 3 Tlie Avssembly of the All-Russian Federation of 
Co-operati\e Agricultural Societies, XI, 748-748 - Insurance and Thrift. 

State Monopoly of Insurance, 1 - 11 , 5 ^ 51 . - died it' The Problem of Credit 

for Russian Agriculture, VI, 418-419 Aynculiuial Lcomnny m Geneial . 

1 The Agricultural Holdings of the vSoAiets, \\ 473-37^,’ 2 band Policy, XII, 
8 c 46-8<48 

Kingdom 01^ tiik Skrus, CroaTvS and Sdovenhs 

C o-upeiniion : The Development of Co-operation, VI, 403-403 - Agvy 

ciiltuial heunomy in General'. Agricultural Tbidcrtakings of the Russian Re- 
fugees, h\ lions Kahnsky, IX, O29-640. 

‘ Spain . 

Association : The Saragossa Farmers’ Association, XII, 815-820. 

Swp:dkn. 

( o~operation : The Development of Agricultural Co-operation, XI, 749- 
751. — Agricultural Economy in General: Number, Extent and Method of 
Farming Agricultural Lands, I-II, 115-116. 



SwmKRLAND. 

Co-operation : i. The PrevSent Position of the Dairy Federations, IlITV, 
iQ9-ig9; 2. The Position of the Central Federation of the Swi^s Milk- Pro- 
ducers on I November 1922, XI, 751-751 — Association: i. The Twenty- 
fifth Anniversary of the Foundation of the SwivSS PeOvSants' ITnioii, IX, 620- 
(523 ; 2 The limiuiry of the Swiss Peasants' vSecretrriate into Agricultural 
Association and Co-operation in the Year sqzo, XTI, 820-835 -- Jnsmance 

and Thnft : i Five Stock Insurance in 1919, I-II, 57 5.J ; 2 Hail Insurance 
in 1909, I-II, 58-59. — Credit : The Rate of Intere.st on Mortgage Loans ; 
IX, 625-026 — Agricultural Economy tn General : Conciliation Committee on 
Land Tenure, VI, 435-^1^5 

Unitkd States. 

Co-operation: i Agricultural Co-operation in Minn e.sot a, I-II 4'>-5o ; 
2 The Co-operative Sale of Alfalfa Ilay in Oregon, I-II, 50 51 , 3 A Co oper* 
ative Society for the Sale of Ducklings, I-II, 51-51 . 4 The Florida Citrus 
Kxchaiige in 1920-21, III-IV, 199-200; 5 Co-operation for the Sale of To- 
bacco in Kentucky, IX, 623-624. Association . Cahfomia (Growers' and 
Shippers’ Protective League 11 1 -IV, 200200 — Credit: i. The Iowa Farm 
Credit Corporation, III-IV, 213 213, 2 The American Live Stock Loan Pool, 
III-IV, 213-214 , 3 The Work of the War Finance Corporation in Axel of 
Agriculture, V, 298-311 ; 4. War and Post-War Rur*il Credit Measures in 
the United States, bv V N I'algren, XI, 760-771 

Uruguay 

Credit : The Application of the Law relating to Agrcuitural Pledges, 
IIMV, 214-218. 
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REGENCY OF TUNIS. 


AGRICUT.TURAL ASSOCIATION AND CO-OPERATION. 


OFFICIAL S0URCF:S 

Direction Gi:N/:RALE dr l’Agkicolture, du Commerci et dl la Colonisation Stahs- 
TIQUD Q^:nijrale de iJi 'Ci^Nisip Tuni«5 (published yearh) 

Dirbction G^jn^ralje des Finances Comptb rendu de^ operations des Socifr^s in- 
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OTHER SOURCES 

Beaumont (Paul dc) Le tndit aijncole mutucl el son institution cn lunisie Tunis (no 
date) 

Crozet (Jean) ifetudcs »ui i’agncuUurc en Tunisie Paris, 1906 j 

Dbckbr-David (P ) L^agncuUure ludig^hie en Xunisic Tunis, 1912 
l^AORANCB (Hortice) ct Fontana (Henry) Codes et loib de la Tunisie 2 vol Tunis, 1912- 
1920 

HoGNY (Citnllle) Les associations agricoles fran<;aises en Tunisit. Chromque socutle de France 
Lyons, November 1921. 

Valran (G ) : L’ Association niodernc chcz les Tutusieus musulmans, in the Mimoires et 
documents ol the « Mus6c vSocial » Ma\, 1910 
WARjStBN (Edouard de) L^asscKnation agricole de Tunisie Tunis, 1907 
Do.; L’assodation ct la mutuality en Tunisie Report presented to the North Afncan 
CoUgress Report of the Congress Paris, 1908 
Do * La mutuality agncole en Tunisie Report presented to the lirst Congress of Agri- 
cultural Associations and of Rural Demography Brussels, 1910 
ZotlACHE Abdeldjelil; Essai dc sedates cooperatives tn Ttuusie Revue du numde musul^ 
mdn Pads, 1907 

VAssocuditmf bi monthly publication of the Association Agncole de Tunisie ” Tunis. 

In accordance with its rapid economic development, the Regency 
of ^inis has not been behind in taking its part in the movement for associ- 
atior and co-operation which is more ai^d more affecting agricultnrists * 



2 CO-OI»Bld^XON AS^CIATtON * TO^ * 

of all countries At the present time, the most diverse forms of agricul- 
tural associations mi'v be observed Altliough the population of the Reg- 
ency IS made up of \eiv distinct racial groups, these ass(^ciatioiis are, to 
a large extent open to all, whether Europeans or natives The Northern 
Chamber of Agriculture, and the Central and vSouthern Joint Chambers 
of Agriculture and Commerce are, however, confined to French citi- 
zens, ind on the otlier hand three types of association are for natives 
only the C oiisultatu e C hamber for Ndti\ e Agricultural Interests of Nortli- 
eni Tuni^ the native thrift societies, and the Co-opeiative vSociety of 
Native florticulturi^ts at Gabes A complete account of agricultural 
issociation in Tunis will therefore be sulxhvided according to the purpose 
served b\ the associations, just as though we were dealing with one of 
the older countries with a homogeneous ]>()pulation We shall thus stud}" 
111 succession 

1 (hgani/ations rtpicsenting oi sliidMiig agraulturul intciests 

2 Co-operatne associations lor ]>roduction, purchase and sale 

] Ciedit org imzation*- 

a Mutual iiisiiicnKC societies 


I ()K( \M7\iIO\S FOk JHL K1 PRI sIM vri()\ OR SITUS'S 
OI u.KiCTU irK\r imirisis 

TIk^c aie dicided under three heads 
(a) Clnmbcis of \gncultine 

{h) The Lonsultativc Clumber of Native Aern ultur il Iiitcu sis oi 
Northern Tunu 

(r) 'Ihe rarmers Societv of Tunis 
fa) lilt ( Jiam^nrs of — These arc again three in number 

I The N(r‘licrn Chamber of Agncultiiic 
• 2 The Cciilial Joint Clximber of Commerce and Agnuilturo 

^ Thi Sonthciii ]oint Oh<imber of Commetce and Agnculture 
The Northern Chamber of Agnculture was created bv l>tree of 
the Resident Gcneril dated ic} Novemlier 1895 

It IS composed of 18 members, elected on a block vote b\ «idiiumstra- 
tive areas for a period of ten vears, one third retiring everv Iwo >ears but 
being eligible for re-election The elecloi«d bod\ is c omposed as follows 
I French proimetors, or French persons enjoying the usufruct 
or use of a rural projiert} fjirojiertv wwkecl with a view to the sale of the 
produce) or of foiest lands provided thev have been m jxissession of 
the same lor six months at least, whether resident in Tunis or not 
When the rural propert}^ is the proper! of a company with unlumted lia- 
bility, each member has the right of being inscribed on the electoral list 
Companies in which there are members with tinlimiled liability and mem- 
bers with limited liability, and limited liability companies are represented 
on the electoral list by one deputy and have onlv one vote to dis|X)se of 
apart from the technical staff ^gaged on the farm itself ; 
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2. Frencli agriculturists, stockbreeders, liorticultiirists, nursery- 
gardeners, gardeners and market -gardeners who have been established in 
TunivS for six months, whether as directors, managers, bailiffs or tenants 
(whether rent paying or profit sharing) ; 

3. French foremen, including foremen in charge of viticulture and 
of crops generally, attached for a year at least to a farm ; 

4. Former French cultivators who have carried on their occupation 
for nine years a1 least in the administrative an^a of the Chamber, and who 
have remained in the Fegency without taking up any other profession. 

Since ipiq women have been placed on the electoral roll on the same 
conditions as men. but they are not eligible for election. Only male elec- 
tors are eligible who have reached the age of jo ])rovided they are dcUiiiciled 
in Tunis, and are not ollicials. 

The functions of the Chamber are to sup]^ly the Resident-General 
with advice and infonnati<ni iis may be required by hini on agricultural 
matters and inlerests. and to present to the administration its views on 
all matters relating to agriculture within its area. 

The Central Jrniit Clumber of Agriculture and Commerce, created 
l)y det'ree oi jt ] November 1905 with headcpiarters at Soiissa. and the 
Southern Joint CiiaTii])er of Commeu'e and Agriculture, created by decree 
of 20 hVbrnary i()0(^ wdtii headquarlers at Sfax are each composed of 
12 members, elected, as far as agricultural interests are concerned, under 
the suu(‘ coudilioiu as the u\etnbers of the Noithern Chamber of Agri- 
culture. 

This hitter might be taken as the model m all resj)ects. There is no 
([ueslion (v{ .uiy im])ortance touching the agricultural community, wliich 
lias not iorme<l the subject of discussion in this as'^embh-, and of resolutions. 
Tlie successive Residents li.ive tor the most ])art given consideration to 
these resolutions, and haw often been ins])ired by them in working out 
Tunisian legislation. We may add that the harmojiy and mutual uiider- 
standing which ])revail among the cultivators of Tunis in the defence of 
their voc'ational interests are attested by the fact that at each election the 
Te]w*sentatu es of Pkm] assoeiatiniis of cultivators draw u]) a single list 
of candidates, and in i()20 a nnaniinit> of votes migiit have l^een ohseiwed. 

(b) 1 he ( onsttitalivc ( hmnber of 'Satue Aiiriadtiiral Interests of 
Northern 'Tunis, - On parallel lines to these French consultative Chambers, 
the Regency Gowninient lias lately decided to constitute native Chambers, 
and has mad(' tlie first experiment witli the rural txqmlations of Northern 
Tunis, by instituting, by a decree of 13 March 1920, the Consultative 
Chamber of the Native Agricultural Interests of Northern Tunis, with 
headquarters at Tunis. 

'fhe Tunisian Ooverument has adopted the principle of the discussion 
of native questions by an assembly composed solely of Tunisians, deliber- 
ating among themselves, in their own language, secured against irritating 
discussions, and gradually achieving in this way an education in citi- 
zenship under a French official, the Director of Native Economic Ser\dces, 
who acts rather as their counsellor and guide, than as their president. 
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To this plan the Government has not hesitated to add the elective 
principle. 

The leadu)£; agriculturists of each sheikha! meet together and name a 
delegate for the sheikhat. These delegates elect in their turn among 
themselves four representatives for the cai'dat. From that list the Re- 
sident-General chooses the representative of the caidat. The electoral 
administrative area of the Chamber comprises 14 caidats. 

The delegates are nominated for six years and half the body is subject 
to re-election every three years. The Chamber, composed of the most 
competent agriculturists amongst the notables, will keep the Government 
informed as to the needs of the various classes of people, and, on the other 
hand, will give it the opportunity of consulting them on certain adrainis- 
trati\'e departures It is an application of the y)olicy of close collalK^ration 
between the French administration and the indigenous population, which 
is the very essence of the Protectorate We may add that if the experiment 
succeeds, it will be extended to the Centre and the vSouth of the Regency, 
where the economic interests, though less concentrated than in the North, 
are not less important. 

(c) The Tarmers Society of I'unis. — This society, which still re- 
mains to lie mentioned is, so to speak, an oFshoot of the Northern Chamber 
of Agriculture which decided on its formation in iQoti in concert with 
certain agriculturists At first it bore the name of the Agricultural Associ- 
ation, and assumed the form of a co-operative societv divided into two 
sections — a research section and a trading section. In 1912, the two sec- 
tions were constituted as iiuk^jieiident societies. 'Hie research section 
took the name of harmers' Society of Tttnis, and the trading se^ctioii, 
of which we shall ])resently speak, that of the Farmers' ( entval Co-ojye- 
rativeSociety . 

The I'armers’ Society of Tunis continues the work of the former re- 
seat ch section : creation and devek)])nient of institutions for agricultural 
insi ranee, irnprovenient of methods of cultivation, development of agricul- 
tural ex])eri mentation, and spread of agricultural information, and generally 
speaking the study and |>ractice of all that can contribute to the economic 
and social ];rogress oi the Regency. It has its own budget, supported by 
an annual subvention, and by the contributions of members. A contribu- 
tion of 10 francs a year entitles the subscriber to receive regularly the jour- 
nal U Association, the biilh-tin of the Society. 

The numbers of members is at present over 600. 

Every month there takes place, at the headquarters of the Society, 
a discussion meeting when the directors of the Society and other qualified 
persons treat of one or more subjects of immediate interest. These monthly 
meetings, winch a large number of agriculturists attend regularly and with 
interest, have contributed largely to the .spread of agricultural progress in 
the Regency. 

'riie journal V Ashociaiion publishes a full account of these meetings, 
.so that members who have not been able to be present are nevertlieless 
kept acijuamted with the work accomplished by the Society. 
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§ 2 . Co-OPERATIVK SOCIETIES FOR PRODUCTION, PURCHASE AND SALE. 

These comprise seven kinds of society: 

(a) The Central Farmers’ Co-operative Society. 

(b) Ivocal co-operative societies. 

{€) Irrigation associations. 

{d) Associations of proprietors of olive plantations. 

[e) The Co-oj)erative Society of the Native Horticulturists of Gabes. 

(/) The native co-o])erative land-holding societies. 

(b) The Co-o]’>erative Motor-cultivation Society. 

(a) The Farmers' Co-operative Society. — This Society, tlie second 
section of the former Agricultural Association, confines itself to its own 
role, the ]mrely commercial one of buying and selling agricultural products 
and all materials and implements required in agriculture. 

Its constitution is of the ff)rniof a co-o])erative society with a varying 
capital and limited liability as ])rovided by the Decree of the Bey of 4 Juh" 
1907 H'latijig to agricultnr.il co-operative societies. By the terms of this 
decree, these societies can constitute themselves without governmental 
authorization. They have the character of commercial companies and as 
such UiC subject to the provisions of French law relating to these companies. 

The Central Fa t iners ’ Co-o])eTa live Society is a corporate body and can 
sue and be sued. Its share ca]>ital, hxed at first at 25.000 francs in 500 
shares ot 50 francs has increased on several occasions. On 31 Decem- 
lier 1920 the unmber of shareholders was 1,255 and the share capital was 
therefiire 02,750 fiancs. Every member must hold at least two shares and 
hi.s liability is ecjnal to three times the amoniit of the shares siiKscribed. 

The total vadue of goods sup])lied to members was as follows in each 
yeai from 1913 to 1920: 


19 El 793 /- 94-<>5 fnincs 

1914 408,012.85 / 

1915 47^.34Sf>5 

I9lf> 1,020,837.20 

T917 7 . 599 15 

1918 1,889,092.17 

1919 1,492,456.11 9 

1920 2,982,705.30 > 

Total . . . 9,906,345.48 francs 


In order to facilitate these operations, the members pledged themselves, 
at the last general meeting, to entrust at least the half of their orders to 
the Co-operative Societ^c 

The payments effected by the Co-operative Society to commercial 
people are arranged through the medium of the Bank (jf Tunis, which has 
received on deposit the share capital of the association and which opens 
a credit for the association equal to the total liability of the members, every 
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Opening of credit ha\ing to be covered within six weeks by bills accepted 
by the members. This organization pcimits of co o])erators being given 
similar credit to that which would be given in ordinary trade. 

] luring the War, llie Co-operative vSocudy organized loans in favour 
of its members, thus su])plementing the regional agricultural credit bank, 
of which we shall ])resenlly speak, which had suspended its ordinary oper- 
ations IVoin igi4 to the end of 1920, the following loans were granted : 

Loans for seed coni 4, 304, 441. (>5 francs 

- labour 1,225,248.35 » 

» s]iring cultivation 55^h4^3-75 

» » harvest 1,599,609.50 >' 

') fertilizers 423,(822.95 » 

' tractors i.o()T 102.(85 » 

Total . . . 9.200,709.05 fraiic^' 


Repayment of tliese hauls has been effected under exc(‘llent conditions, 
and on 31 Decenibci 1920 there only out standing 378,o() *>.45 francs 
of which: 


14,430.05 francs was in res]>ect of loans granted in 

33,79575 , 

966.10 > 

3.407.00 „ , 

39,956.15 > 

305,544.40 -> ., 


I9L5 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 


We may add that during the same ]>eriod the Co-operative Society 
acted as intermediaiy for its members for sale of tlieir produce, and not- 
•ably for the delivery of c'ereeals against commissariat orders, ft lias thus 
rendered real service to members at a distanc'c from ('eiitrc'-. 

(b) JakcU ('o-operaiii'c Societies. Tlie local eo-ojierative societies 
are intended to eolLct the orders of a localit}^ bulk them and transmit 
them to tlie Central (h)-o])erative Society and guarantee payment for 
them. The local co o]>era1ive societies can also specialize in the sale or the 
working u]) of agricultural jiroducts. and can even carryout enterprises of 
general utilit>s It is in this way that the co-operative societies of Beja 
and of Munchar hav'e imjiorted from France mares for the jmiduction of 
mules with an arrangement for jiayment in twT> years' time by farmers. At 
Bir M'Cherga a co-operative bak€*ry is at work. At C)ned Kamel, the joint 
guarantee of the co-operative society has made it jiossible to instal a tele- 
phone. At S(mk el Khemis a ginnery has been established, and so on. 

(c) Irrigation Associations. — Irrigation and drainage, vital questions 
for Tunis, had already claimed the attention of the Romans. A sky 
and a soil equall} poor in water, coelo terraque penuria aguarum, as Sal- 
lu.st has it. They had obserx^ed that the torrential and intermittent rains 
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that are a feature of the country disintegrate the soil to a considerable 
depth, and }>er|)etually alter its levels. 

As remedy for. this stale of things, the}’ employed methods varying 
according to the topography of the locality. In the low lying lands where 
the slopes are less steep, they collected the water in closely mortared 
basins with smooth edges. While held there the water de])osited the earth 
brought down by it and held in suspense : llieti it escaped by means of a 
decanting pii)e. 

In couiitr}’ with a steej^er slope, they employed the device of dams 
roughly made of tmmortared stones, forming eontaining terraces sueceeding 
each oilier at different levels from top to bottom ; tlius the force of the 
water was broken, and the erosion was reduced. The water vv’as spread 
over large areas which absorbed it, thus feeding nnmerons springs. When 
it finally leached the ])lain, it W'as met by dams and sluices and conducted 
into irrigation canals and ifs full walae for fertilizing the .soil einjdoyed. 
Remains of these works are still to be seen at l)jelx‘]-Onst ; the same pro- 
cedure is adopted in our ovm time by the Matmata. 

The R(>maiis attached a ea]>ital importance to the regulation of wnter 
suppi} . It was for tliis leason that they took u]> positions near springs, 
at \'acca (Beja), Sicca \Tneria (LeKeff), Cajisa ((kifsa), etc., dug wells and 
cisterns, collected the waters and constructed aciueducts. 

'fhe 1 )ecree issued by the <'omnrnid ot the Hey dated 15 vSepteiiiber 
iHqy oil the snliject of tht‘ (‘xj>enditure on dranaige and irrigation establivshed 
the })rinci]de of suliwntious to associations formed among interested pro- 
prietor*' This decree has been recently re])la('ed by Articles 38 to O7 of 
the j)ecree of 25 May 1920, bearing directly on the conservation and util- 
ization of th(‘ waters ot the public land. In the teims of this decree, the 
])ro]>rielors interested in drainage and irrigation work^ iire ])ermi1ted, on the 
iuitiati\'e either ol one ot llienisebcs or of the Directiu (h?neral of Public 
Works, to form themselves into speciiilassociatioiis, with the following aims : ^ 

1. d'o take measures against the overflow of water from ttmiporary 
or permanent streams and, in general, against damage from water. 

2. To clean out, deepen, embank and regulate teniporan' or per- 
manent streams. 

To dry, to render liealthy. to rcinoxa^ the salt from, and to drain 
w^et and insalubrious lands. 

.p To till 11]) and rai.se the level ol marshy land. 

5. Irrigation with the winters of public lands granted for the 
piirjKise. 

The Association can be formed if at th<‘ preliminary general meeting 
the following majorities are obtaii^ed : 

1. A simple numerical majority of tht‘ interested jieTsous rcjiresent- 
ing the fourth part of the value of the land in favour of measures for pre- 
ventiirg overflow and damage from water. 

2. In all other cases support must given either by one third of 
the persons interested representing the half of the whole area, or by half 
of those interested representing one third of the area . 
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Persons duly summoned who neither attend nor are represented at 
the general meeting are regarded as in favour. 

Further if the initiative for the formation of the association has been 
taken by the Director General of Public Works and is based on ♦grounds 
of hygiene, salubrity, public interest or order, the Chief Minister of the 
Regency has ix)wer to order the formation of an association, whatever 
may be the result of the general meeting. 

The sole right of those in the minority, when it is a question ot restoring 
land to a dr3^ and healthy condition, of removing salt, of drainage, of 
raising levels or tilling up, is to give up in return for an indemnity lands 
belonging to them within the area of the association. 

Wlien the association is constituted the obligations arising from its 
formation attach to the land and continue to be so attached, into 
whatever hands it ma^^ pass, up to the dissolution of the association. The 
charges or contributions payable by the members are recoverable in the 
same manner as communal charges, and for their recovery the association 
has a right to levy disltess upon the profits, rents, crops and produce of 
an^^ kind of the land subject to the cliarge. This right to distrain ranks 
immediately after that of the TreavSiiry. 

The Director General of Public Works exercises teclmical control 
over all works of construction and Te]/<ur In case of urgency, when a 
preliminary serving ot notice remains without effect, he can order the exec- 
ution of the ojjerations and can take all measures necessary^ for the keejhng 
in repair of engineenng works. On the other hand in thc‘ default of an as- 
sociation to undertake the works in \dew' of which it has been foimed, the 
Chief Minister, on the proposal of the Director General of Public* Works, 
has power, after the serving of notice remains without effect, to give othc- 
ial orders for the execution of the said work at the cost of the association. 
In the same way, when the intermission of or the failure to keep in order 
^works undertaken may have consecjucnces disastrous to the public interest, 
the Director General of Public Works may, after prelnniriar\^ sc^rvang of 
notice, cause oflioial procedure to be taken for the execution ol work 
necessary to obviate these consequences. 

As counterbalance to these obligations, the irrigation associations 
enjoy marked advantages 

In the first ]ilace, the Directoi General of Public Works is autlionzed 
to lend them on consideration of a payment fixed by decree, expert assist- 
ance fiom liis staff for the preparation of schemes, construction and re- 
paii ol works. He is further authorized to make the a.ssociation, wuthin the 
limits of the credits provided for by the budget, an advance of the whole or 
part of the expenses of construction or of the heavy repairs of works ap- 
proved by him. These advances are repayable to the State without inter- 
est, in a period not excee^iing 25 years. Finally with the consent of the 
Director General of I'inances and after ratification by the Council of Min- 
isters, he has jxiwer to grant subventions to associations within the limit 
of the credits assigned for the purpose in the vState budget. 

Associations of ]>roprietors for irrigation comprise three kinds : As- 
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sociations for irrigation from artesian wells, for irrigation by torrential 
waters and for irrigation from springs and constantly flowing streams. The 
following table gives information of each of the associations in active ex~ 
istence on 31 December 1920. 

Table I. — Position of the Irrigation Associations on 31 December 1920. 



Date 

Number 

blxp<“uditure 

Receipts 

Reserves 

Name of A«^sociation 

f)f 


of 


m 1Q20 

in 1920 


foundation 

tuembers 







franc -9 

f ram's 

francs 

A. — Associations for trngalton from artesian wells 


(Gabds) 

igiS 



171 

338 00 

338 00 


Aln-ZerigiK (Gab^s) 

1903 



10 

955 

955 00 


Ghenuouch fGal)^->) 

loot 



114 

247 50 

2|7 50 

- 

Bou-Chtmma (Gab^s) 

1905 




15 

15 


Zarzis Wells No i 

10 13 



101 

2.152 (6 

2,552 


Zarzis Wells No . 

1017 



25 1 

1,605 ^^0 



B ™ .1 

ssociatiom for irrigation 

by tiofcnlicl watei 


CXicd-Zt loufl (Kaiiouaii) 

1906 



198 

15, {oo 00 

1 8,oo(> 00 

2,600 00 

Oued-MeuiiK llil (Kairounii) 




232 

18,000 00 

18,000 00 

i,f>oo 0 J> 

Out d-Giu ruoui ( L'hala) 

I gob 

(0 


I , () 

I 3>75 31 

2. 1 H 85 

1,36851 

C — Associations for irrigation hy 

spnm's 

or constantly fiowint/ streams 


Sbiba (Tliala) 

190T 

(2) 


2()3 

G'Gi ^5 

2,055 67 

5,23881 

Nefta (Inz(ui) 

JOT 2 


1,100 

8,062.35 

8,062 ^5 

20,000 00 

Tozcui 

10 1 



i )00 

16,150 00 

16,550 on 

1 1,270 00 

Rohia (M.ilvUii) 

iQO" 

(3) 


1 ( 

1,280 00 

1,280 00 

- 

Gabds 

loio 


3, 2 So 

18,500 00 

18,500 00 

-- 

Thala 

T020 



•15 

1,56 s 80 

i,5t)8 So 

- 


(1) The figures for 1920 not being available, we give those of 1919 We may note that 
1920 marks n fresh progress, the association numbermg 206 members. 

(2) Figures of 1919. 

(3) Figures of 1919. 

This table which does not include the Association for Irrigation from 
Artesian AA'ater at Oudref (Gabes), founded in 1899, but suspended since 
gives us fifteen irrigation associations with 7,014 members. 1'heii 
receipts in 1920 were 92,754.17 francs as against an expenditure of 
88,301.84 francs, and they had accumulated reserves amounting to 43,077.35 
francs. The figures relating to associations for irrigation liom artesian 
wells where only small upkeep charges have to be met are relatively 
insignificant ; on the other hand, the expenditure of the other associations 
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include works lor regulation of weirs and for canalization, hence the 
much higher proportion of charges ])er member. 

(d) Ihc Associations of Proprietors of Olive Plantations. — With a 
\'iew of assuiing the operations relating to the care of olive plantations, 
their preser^'alion, their management or the sale of their ])r()duce, a Decree 
ot 2;> Oclobei iqil) created associations consisting of proprietors and other 
persons liaviiig by any kind of title the irse or the nianag mient of olive 
])lautations. 

These associations are’ administered by ct)mmittees coiiiposedofpro- 
]>]ietors of olive plantations who have become members under conditions laid 
(b>wn in tlie regulations ])eculiai to each association, imeh committee is 
authorized to ])ropose to the Chief Minister for sanction the measures to be 
taken in the area of the association with a view to regulating the general 
arrangements for policing the ])lantalions, jiastnrage, the gathering of the 
olives, 1rans])oit, ])uichase and sale of the olives during the period of the 
harvest and the rale at which each ])ro])rietoi or occupier of olive plantations 
must conlnbnte in tiroportion to the amount ot the tax on olive trees 
which he ])ays. In addition a council tor the super\asion and imjn'ovement 
of these .issoci<i lions has its seat at Tunis 

The Decree of the Chief Minister dated 24. Oelolxn igi6, regulating 
the associations of })ro])net()rs ol olive plantations in tlic adminislralive 
area ot Soiiss<i enables us to toriii an idea of the working of the 
institution. 

The mniiber of members compc»siiig tlic locad committees is propor- 
tional to that ol the jiropnetors and to the imporlauc'e of the ]>laiilatums, 
but cannot be less than six fyr more than t weh'c The na mes oi t he imunbers 
of these committees are imt forward by the notables lielonging to the 
association, Init the nominations are made liy the Chiel Minister on the 
]iroposal of the Caid. 

Svvoni rangers, called amims de la (xhaha, '' are nominated by 
decree on the jirojiosal of tlie Caid, fioin a list of three names presc'uted 
by the local c'omniittee They are jiresent at meetings and take part 
in discussions lint have no light to vote. A secretar}^ and book-keeper, 
chosen as fat as jiossible from among the lawyers of the place where the 
association has its headquarters, is presented by the cimimittee for the ap- 
pro^Tll of the Caul, wlio acts in relation to it as the representative of the 
Government 

Tlie committee meets twice a year at least, in May and in September, 
under the presidency of the Khalif or of the Sheikh. Its duties are : 

1. ' To draw ii]) the list of candidates for the office of “ amine 
de la Gliaba. ” 

2. To present the names of permanent rangers for nomination 
by the Caid ; 

3. To aj)point temporary watchmen, to fix their number, and 
the period during which they shall be employed ; 

4. To fix the remuneration of these agents as well as that of the 
secretary book-keeper ; 
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5. To investigate and to suggest to members measures for the 
conservation of olive trees, the increase of their yield, the improvement 
of cultivation, collective subscription for irrigation, etc. When the meet- 
ing is occupied with (juestions of this kind, an agricultural expert is always 
present as well as an ofhciaj of the Native Kconomic Department. 

The “ amine de la Ghaba is charged with the oversight of the plant- 
ations : he take^ cognisance of delimjuencies or contraventions and 
makes a de]) 0 .sition whicli he a<ldresses to tjie Caid to be pas.sed on to a 
competent court, lie ma}- l>e a.ssisted by ono or more ])ermanent rangers 
chosen by himself, ap])roved by the local committee and nominated by 
the Caid • moreov<‘r hu* the pericxi of harvest, when special watching is 
reijiiin^d, lie is assisted by tem]>orary watclimen i]>])ointed on his pro]_x^sa 1 
by the local conimitlee, which fixes their nuiulier in accordance with 
the im])OTtanc(‘ oi the plantations and that of the crop. 

Ill confonnily with cstablislK‘d nsag(% tht- temjiorary watclimen 
are collectively liable, during the period in which watching of the crop 
is neces>ary, to make good all thelts and damage nimmitted within the 
sectfu of olive ])laiitations of which tliev rne in charge d'heir liability is, 
liowtxer, <lischarged hv the ancst of the offender, nor are they liable 
uhc’ii tlie damage i' caused by a “ lorct* majeurc ”, hail, wind, lightning, 
l<»Clists, Vic. 

glazing of camels, c.ittka sln^ep, goats, pigs is forbidden at 

an\ lime oi the year \m tlu' lauds planted with olive trees, on the sci- 
ealied “ meskat ” lauds, 01 on roads crossing olive ]>lantalions and “ incs- 
katr ’ Canu‘ls and <)xen engilo^xal for (liaught puTjjoses 01 t(/r plougliing 
are. howe^<u‘, allo\\(‘d on ^ueh land but when at Test tiic*y must be tethered 
or hobbk'd ; camels must alsi> be muzzled. 

There are however two exceptions in the case of ^.attle and sheep : 

I. Ivieh iaiml\' nia> giaze five shee]> or owes and five oxen or 
eow s in the olive ])lantatioiis iH'longing to it or occupied by it on any 
title, on eonditioii that it is made impossilile for these animals to ])en- 
etrale into the neighliouriiig olivi' ])l.mtations either by a fence or by 
some other means. 

z. In case of prolonged drought and absolute necessity, the owners 
of shee]> can obtain individual ]>er mission iroin the Caul to graze 
their Ix’asts in the '* nieskats " belonging to them 01 of which they have 
the use. 

With ies]>ect to the gathering of the olives, it is forbidden to make 
use of flails or .sticks : it must Ix' done by hand, and the pickers must be 
provided with ladders euabling them to reach and to ])ick the fruit that 
are otherwise out of reach. At the same time, on aceoimt of the great size 
of some olire trees, the u.se of a flexible suitch not more than a metre in 
length is allowed foi the gathering of fruit which is inaccessible by tlie 
means indicated. 

On 31 I^eemlxu' 1920 all the proprietors of olive plantations of 
the areas of fsotissa, Monastir and Madhia were distiibuted between .17 
local committees. The aggregate receipts of these a.ssociatioiis amounted 
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to 151,469.45 francs and their aggregate expenditure to 145,064.70 francs. 
Their reserve funds amounted to 85,571.91 francs. 

(e) The Native Co-operative Horticultural Society of Gabh. — This 
Association, created Decree of 22 March 1911 contained at that date 
328 members. On 31 December 1919 it numbered 1,060. Its aims ac- 
cording to its niles are : 

1. The purchase in common of the fertilizers necessary for the 
enrichment of the soil of the oases, with a special view to the production 
of tobacco ; 

2. The imx)rovenient of fruit-growing and market -gardening, and 
the development of intensive cultivation : 

3. The joint sale and shipping of the produce of the members ; 

4. The execution of agricultural undertakings of collective interest, 
with the proviso that the demand is put forward hy two-thirds at least 
of the members. 

By Tiieans of its gardening expert and by its Bulletin, the Association 
has familiarized the native population with betler methods of cultivation. 
It has distribuied free, on different occasions, grafts, seeds and pnzes 
In Aurtue ot a Decree of i September 1920, it was transformed into theSyn- 
dical Association of Pioprietors of the Oasis of Gabes. 

( 1 ) Native Co-operative Land -hold in Societies. — The Agricultural 
Societ}' {Comice) of Setif (Algeria) tried an experiment in native* co-op- 
erative land-holding vsocieties after the war, which descTves special mention. 
It rented 300 hectares of communal land, installed eight native families to 
W’-ork it themselves, and provided them with seeds, live* stock, carts and 
advances in cash. At threshing time after dedudion of the se*‘(l ad- 
vances, .:|o of the croj) is .set aside for the repayment of tin* value of the 
stock. The experiment has been made on two -jneces of coiuniuiial land 
each of 100 hectares, one at Bizerta, the other at Ouled Sabeui. Uach 
co-operative land-holding society consists of four families, and the Agri 
cultural vSociety has furnished each group with two caits with 1 <x\ms of 
four oxen and two mules. 

The Society is of opinion that a simil.jr plan miglit ]»e tried settle 
the indigenous population on the public lands, but in order to ensure 
success, it is essential that it should be under the practical and disinterested 
direction of colonists, such as those of Setif (i). 

(gl Co^ operative Motor-culiivaiion "Society. Lastly in 1920 a Co-op- 
erative Motor-cultivation Society has been constituted with the aim of 
facilitating the ac(|uisition of agricultural macliinery by farmerh. Tliis 
benefits by Stdte adv'ances through the medium of the Regional Credit 
Bank, mentioned above. In this country of large lioldings rnotor-culti- 


(i) The co-operative cultivation of land has also arisen spontaneously amongst the 
natives, being mel with in the farming of certain public lands, such as those of the caldat 
of Soudssi. These lands are fertile, and each person enjoying common rights brings his own 
yoke of oxen and doe^ his own sowing. The liarvest is gathered in common and shared 
between each latnily. All operations are carried on under the oversight of the notables. 
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vation has a great future, and the Motor-cultivation Congress of Tunis, 
in the Spring of 1921, was a striking manifestation of the progress already 
achieved along these lines (i). 


^ j. Ok(;aniz vnoNs for the provision of credit. 

Co-operative agricultural credit in Tunis assumes two distinct forms ; 
co-o^jerative agricultural credit ]noperly so-called, French or native ; 
and the thrift societies s])ecially designed for natives. 

(a) Co-operative At^ricuUtnaL Credit. ~ This came into being in 
1905, under circumstances of some interest. 

For a considerable time the farmers had l)eeii sulfering from the imposs- 
ibility of finding money, even at a high rate of interest such as 3 % 
jier month, for their various oidinary operations. The want of money 
interfering in this way with the jmrehase of stock, of seeds, of imuiure, of 
agricultural machinery, they kept losing the chance of profitable under- 
takings of all sorts. I'he 'i\'bourba Farmers' Association was the first 
to make* a study of the (jiiestion of rural co-operative credit liaiiks and under- 
took a ])Topagaiidist camjiaign in favour of setting up such banks. The 
Chaiii]»ei of Agriculture took the matter in hand, and approached the 
C^veininent \\ith a view to obtaining for Tunis an adaptation of the h^ieuch 
legislation on agricultural credit. 

1 'hosc ini crested did not wait tor the Government to mature its plan. 
One market-day, at l^eja, .some one was bemoaning the im]X)Ssibi]ity of 
finding the 300 or 400 francs nece.ssary for ensuring pro]X‘r preparation 
for the cultivation of the coming season, when some fiirmers, meeting in a 
cafe, undertook br" a sealed deed to hold themselves jointly and severally 
liable lor a sum of 30,000 francs intended to furnish small loans to those 
among themselves who might need such assistance. The next day the 
joint and .several undertaking of the cultivators was successful in gaining 
the recognition of the banks. 

'the same juecedent was establi.slied at Aiu-el-Asker. Though with 
.scanty pecuniary resources, the farmers were rich in hone.sty, courage and 
teclinical knowledge, and the need for the eriterpri.se was soon (lemonstraled 
by tfie numlK^r of applications for loans from the commencement (30,000 
francs at Beja, and 24,000 at Ain-el-Askei) and the possibiUt\ of its con- 
tinued existence ensured by re]iayments regularly effected as they be- 
came due. 


(i) New associations are being foimcil or are undeij consideration. Among the 
are the Gardeners' Associations of Soliman and of Mactar, and the Native Co opeiati\e 
Association of T»‘bour3ouk [which aims at market -gardening and fruit cniltivation and the 
planning and carrying out of works for the irrigation of the olive plantations of Tebour- 
souk. Among the second aie the Sytidical Association of the I'roprietors of the Island of 
l>ierba, which will include all the landowners of the island, the Gardeners' Association of 
Hamnian-Soussa, .uni the Olive-growers’ Committee of Cape-Bon. 
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The cause was won both in the eyes of the public and in those of 
the Government, and on 25 May IQOS, a Decree was issued on mutual 
credit hi the Regency of Tunis. 

The agricultural credit banks, regional and local, were declared to be 
on a commercial footing and were corporate bodies. Profiting by an agree- 
ment made with the Bank of Algeria at the time of the installation of 
that bank in Tunis, the State made advances without interest to rural banks. 
The amount of these advances was fixed at 500,000 francs, plus the whole 
of the annual payment which the Bank of Algeria had to make. The State 
fixed the maximum of the advances which could be made to the regional 
banks at four times tlieif share capital. As these advances were made 
without interest it was possible to keep the rate oi discount low, while at the 
same time covering the expenses of the bank and building u]) reserves 
from the Ix^giiming. 

For this reavSon, as soon as the Decree was promulgated, the fanners 
decided on the creati(ni of the Regional Co-operative Agricultural Credit 
Bank of Northern Tunis, Its foundation capital soon amounted to 40,000 
francs fully paid up and the Goveniment, in execution of Article 16 of 
the Decree, added to it a sum of ibo,ooo francs. Fourteen local banks 
were organized in different localities. In 1913, the year before the war, 
there were affiliated to this regional bank 51 banks, 24 F'rencli with 55(> 
members and 27 native with 849 jnenil>ers : on 31 December 1920, there 
were 75 affiliated banks, 37 p'reuch with 668 members and 38 native with 
1,429 menff)ers. 

These banks are worked on a very simple plan. The local bunks, 
absolutely indepejidcnt, each with its own capital, endorse the bills of 
their members, and forward them to the Regional Bank. This discounts 
the bills of the local bank, a credit proportionate to its capital Ireing opened 
in favour of each. 

In fact, the operations of the Regional Bank are carried through by 
a credit organization, the Algerian Company, where its fluids are deposited. 
This bank discounts all the bills ])reseiited to it with the signatures of the 
boiTowei, of the local bank concerned, and of the regional bank. The 
task of this last is thereby simplified, and it has on the otlier Irand obtained 
from the Algerian Company the opening of a discount credit equal to four 
times its de]X)sit : tins deposit is made up of its own subscribed capital, 
augmented by an advance from the State equal to four times this capital. 
It thus filially has the disposal of a credit twenty times that of the sum 
paid up by its members. 

In 1920, 459 bills totalling 2,355,656.60 francs were discounted. 

Co-operative agricultural credit tends to assume a new inqxirtance 
and to increase the number of its operations on account of the lower 
purchasing ixiwer of money, of the restriction of banking credit, and of 
the requirements of business in which long credit can no longer be given. 
In fact as a consequence of the difficulties experienced by a large number 
of farmers in procuring funds in credit institutions, the idea is gaining 
ground that the local agricultural credit banks affiliated to the Regional 
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Bank and subsidized by the Government ought to become the sole bankers 
of the farmer. If this end is to be achieved, it is quite clear that the local 
banks cannot limit the credit of their members to pre-war figures, which 
were usually fixed at 3,000, 4,000 or 5,000 francs. A more considerable 
credit must be contemplated comprising : 

1. A seasonal credit giving the right to advances in money realizable 
in instalments during the course of the agricultural year : 

2. A purchasing credit, for the jnirj^ose of paying cash for the sup- 
plies necessar^j' to agricultural undertakings (machinery, petrol, motor- 
spirit, oil, twine, superphosphates, etc.). 

As regaids seasonal credit in cash, the members of the l(x:al banks 
will be called upon to make their needs knowni twice a year, Ijefore the 
sowing and after the harvest 

The loans effi'cted Ixd'ore the sowing are the le.ss jiii][x>rtaiit, except 
ill the case, winch should be exceptional, of the fiirnier t>eing obliged to 
purchase his seed on credit. By far the more important ot the loans 
must lie those granted after the sowing The following is the plan of work- 
ing recommended to the local banks by the Regional Bank. 

At the beginning of the year, that is to say, after the sowdng,iu Jan- 
iiaiy^ or Febiuary by preference, the management committee of the local 
bank fixes the individual credit of each of its meniliers for the whole 
cereal ‘season. This agricultural credit may bt* based on the extent of the 
cereals sown, on tlie way m which the lands have been prepared (the 
sowings followmig upon the spring cultivation being those which are the 
most likely to give a go^nl result) and also on the crop-yield, and lastly, on 
the clififerent accessor^' factors whu]} determine the solvency of a farmer: 
the committee then forwards to the Regional Bank a detailed statement 
of the runount of these credits, and of the pledges given as security, 
u.sually the standing cro]> itself, with the guarantee of the landowner, 
when the bonower is a metayer 

After acceptance by the regional bank, the amount of credit to l)e open- 
ed for each farmer is fixed for the whole agricultural season and vsecurity 
is given for the total sum . for example, 15,000 francs. The advance is 
then made in instalments corresponding to the principal farming o] aera- 
tions. It may for example be agreed that the third part, say, 5,000 francs, 
is to be ad\^anced so as to provide for the expenses of the spring cultivation ; 
the .second tliird for those of the hay -harvest ; the last third for those of 
the com harvest. The security for the whole 15,000 francs having been 
given once for all, to obtain the successive instalments only involves the 
drawing of three bills of 5,000 francs each. The.se bills vrill he discounted 
without any formality except the approval of the local bank. 

The giwig of a single guarantee bond has the advantage of reducing 
the work of the local bank ; by the breaking up of the loan into several 
bills interest is only paid on sums actually utilized. 

When a bill is drawn, the interest is deducted from the day from which 
it dates to that on which it falls due, the rate applicable being tliat adopted 
by the local bank concerned. For example, if the rate of this bank is 8^0, 
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and if a bill is drawn on 15 February and falls due on 15 August, interest 
at 8 % for six months will be deducted. 

' As soon as a bill is negotiated, the net proceeds of the operation 
become the property of the borrower, who can take it in cash, or leave 
it on deposit at the Regional Bank, thus getting the advantage of a rate 
of interest of 4 % on his deposit. 

Wc may note that for the year 1921, a certain number of local banks 
fixed as the maximum of loans in cash which could be granted to members 
200 francs per hectare. This figure applies to farms of an average sine, 
and to lands sown after the spring cultivation. 

With regard to purchasing credit which is supplementary to the 
cash credit, the effect of it is to create a close tie between the local banks 
and the Centra] Co-operative Society, whose operations are thereby fac- 
ilitated. In this case also a credit is opened, once or twice a year, for which 
security is given. Fiom that time for every purchase effected through 
the medium of the Co-operative Society, a corresiX)nding bill is drawn, 
imtil the limit of the credit opened is reached. 

us suppose, for example, that a farmer has a purchasing credit 
of 10,000 francs, and buys motor spirit in barrels containing 500 francs* 
worth of tills product ; on each delivery of motor spirit a bill is drawn for 
500 francs plus the interest. 

This system has the advantage of avoiding all payment of interest 
on the sums which are not being actually borrowed or utilized. 

By way of illUvStration, we iruiy mention a local bank which opens in 
favour of its members a purchasing credit calculated at the rate of 50 
francs per hectare sown or ploughed. This method is adopted in view 
of the expenses incidental to the spring cultivation and in order to cover 
\:hem to a considerable extent. 

(b) Native Thrift Societies. — That the co-operative agricultural credit 
banks, although open to natives and gradually more utilized by them, 
do not meet all their requirements, is to be gathered from the preamble 
of the Decree of 26 May 1907 on the organization and working of native 
thrift societies. 

In consideration of the fact that the legislation on agricultural credit, ’ ' 
it rims, “ although of benefit to the native agricultural population, does 
not give them the means of procuring the cereals necessary for sowing, 
and does not assure to the natives the means of subsistence during critical 
periods : and that it is fitting to put forward a legislation appropriate 
to these needs and calculated to develop in the minds of Tunisian .subjects, 
the ideas of association, of joint liability and mutual insurance , . . th^re 
is hereby set up in each caidat a native thrift, loan, mutual aid and in- 
surance society. These societies are to be sudivided into local sections, 
each composed of one or more sheikhats 

In the terms of the Decree of 1907, only those native farmers were 
admitted to these societies who were inscribed on one of the lists of the 
achour, of the canoun or of the Djerba land tax. The said societies are 
corporate bodies, can sue and be sued and possess moveable property* 
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They can legally make loans to one another, but are forbidden to fonn 
associations between themselves. 

Their resources are essentially, apart from some other sources of re- 
venue, the contributions consisting, to quote Article 9 of the Decree, of 
additional centimes, not subject to reduction, paid on the main rate of the 
achour, the canoun, and the Djerba special land tax, payable on real pro- 
^perty situated in the respective administrative areas of the different 
societies. '' The State (Article 10 of the Decree) further puts at the dispos- 
al of these latter a temporary advance of a maximum of 500,000 francs 
taking it out of the million francs advanced to it by the Bank of Algeria. 
This sum has to be reimbursed in the six months preceding the date on 
which the State itself is under an obligation to repay the Bank. 

After centralization of the funds in the State Bank, the Finance Depart- 
ment opens a current account for each society. In the first quarter of each 
year, the Finance Department publishes a rejx)rt on the operations of the 
thrift societies for the past year. 

All these societies are located at the headquarters of their respective 
caidats, and they all have, in each locality, a branch placed under the 
control of the skeikh of that locality. These branches are composed of 
two notables who are farmers and a Government agent, and the sheikh of 
the localility, who acts as chairman. 

Each thrift society has its president, the Caid of the territory in which 
it is operating, and among its members a delegate from the Finance De- 
partment, as well as the branch presidents, who, as we have just explained 
are the Sheikhs. 

There is besides in Tmiis a Committee for the supervision of the 
thrift societies, composed of the Secretary General of the Government, 
and of the heads of the Finance and Agriculture Departments. 

Between 10 April and 15 April of eiich year, the Committee of Manage- 
ment of each society meets to fix the sum total of the additional centimes. 
Then towards the middle of August, each branch receives during a period 
of ten days the objections or claims that may l>e brought forward in respect 
of the assessments, examines them and passes them on to the Finance 
Department, which gives an order on the Treasury to apportiou the 
advances of fimds to the farmers of the different regions according to 
their needs, this to take place in the first fortnight of October. Every 
application made by a farmer for an advance to be made to him must 
be guaranteed by the natives of his locality. The advances mast be repaid 
in cash, between 15 July and 15 August of the following year. 

On 31 December 1909, a new Decree rendered it obligatory for all native 
cultivators to pay the additional centimes, which in the first instance had 
been optional only, and all engaged in agriculture without exception have 
been enrolled compulsorily in the thrift societies, even the ordinar}^ agri- 
cultural labourers or day labourers, the latter however only paying 50 
centimes a year. 

Finally, a Decree of 26 January 1911 authorized the native thrift 
societies to grant long term loans running even to fifteen years. These 
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loans are granted on the security of sureties, mortgages or other guarantees. 
Their amount, for mortgage transactions, cannot exceed 6o % of the value 
of the property mortgaged. , 

The total amount of the loon is paid to the borrower by the society 
against the deposit of the promissory note signed by the sureties or the 
title deeds of the property mortgaged. When however the loan has been 
granted for land improvement or for changing from one system of cultiva- 
tion to another the amoimt may be paid to the borrower in several instal- 
ments, according to the progress of the work. The society has moreover 
the right to supervize the expenditure of the money. 

Long term loans are granted on condition of : i. an annual interest 
which may not exceed 6 % when the property mortgaged is registered and 
8 % in all other cases ; 2. an annual commission of i % of the capital 
borrowed ; 3. in cases where the loan is repayable by instalments an an- 
nual payment \ar3dng according to the rate of interesi and the period 
within which repayment is to be made. 

The transactions of the native thrift societies from 1911 to 1920 are 
shown in Table II (page 19), 

To these transactions, a Decree of 31 March 1919 added the insurance 
against hail of the crops grown by members of the societies. 

For this purpose, counting from the register of 1919 inclusively, 
the proceeds of the eight additional centimes collected over and above 
the main rate of achcmr affecting Tunisians or the like, serves to build up 
in the nati\^ thrift societies a special fund intended to compensate Tu- 
nisians or other landowners, whose crops are subject to the achour and its 
additional centimes, if such crops have suffered either total or partial 
damage or destruction from hail during the year, to the exclusion of floods, 
water spouts, gales or other devastation which may precede, accompany 
or follow hail. 

To gain a right to a share in the apportionment of the special fund, 
farmers whose crops have been destroyed or damaged by hail must make 
in respect of each parcel of land and within fifteen days of the occurrence, 
a declaration before the Caid of the territory who enters it on the register 
kept for that purpose, and gives an acknowledgement, of which he re- 
tains a duplicate. The declaration of the damage must be accompanied 
by the declaration made for the purpose of the register of the achour : 
it thus shows, together with the nature and date of the damage, the estim- 
ated yield per hectare of the crop before the damage, and the valuation 
of the same yield after it. This is transmitted to the Finance Depart- 
ment to be checked. 

If the statement and valuations of the damage are disputed by the 
representative of the Finance Department and if an understanding cannot 
be arrived at between the latter and the farmer whose crops have been 
damaged, an expert is appointed by the local administration to adjust 
the difference. 

In order to calculate the compensation to be allowed on each parcel^ 
the main rate of the tax chargeable on the crop if there has been no 
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damage is determined ; from this is deducted the assessment corresponding 
to the yield after the damage and the difference is multiplied by 20. 

The sum total of the compensation thus calculated cannot exceed 
in theory the sum total of the special fund. If that does not meet 
requirements, the compensation is proportionately reduced : on the other 
hand if it is not entirely used up by the payment of compensation for 
damage, the available surplus is carried fonvard to the following year to^ 
augment the fund for that year. 

In 1919, the insurance fund admitted of the distribution to 1,650 
farmers who had thus incurred losses, belonging to eleven different ca’idats, 
of a total sum of 187,501.25 francs, which used up the year's contributions. 
The results of the season of 1920 were more favourable. The declared 
losses only amounted to a total of 87,878 francs as against 164,819.11 
francs in contributions, thus leaving a reserve of 76,941.11 francs to 
be carried forward to the contributions of 1921 to form a fmid for appor- 
tionment in that year 


§ 4 . Mutual insurance societies. 

The mutual insurance societies include : the Vitiegrowers' Syndicate, 
giving a compulsory insurance against phylloxera, and the mutual in- 
surance societies against hail and against fire. 

(a) The Vinegrowers' Syndicate, — On the appearance of phylloxera 
in Tunis, measures to combat the plague were determined on by a Law 
dated 29 January 1892. The vines were placed under inspection and in 
the case of a vineyard becoming infected, the destruction of the plants 
showing phylloxera was provided for, with compensation to the o^vners 
up to the limit of the value of the net product of three average crops which 
the vine might have been expected to produce, after deduction for cost 
of cultivation, labour, etc. The cost of inspection and office expenses 
of the compensation arrangements were defrayed by a .special tax. 

The inspection of vineyards was put into the hands, if the owner 
so desired, of a syndicate covering the whole number of the vinegrowing 
estates in the Regency, but provision was made for the constitution of 
this syndicate, thus rendered obligatory, only in the event of the demand 
being made by owners in possession of more tlian half of the total area 
fdanted with vines. ^ 

In actual fact, the S3aidicate thus provided for took shape immedi- 
ately, and a Decree of 3 March 1892 followed with the object of mote 
closely defining its organization . The administration is in the hands of an 
assembly of delegates elected by vin^rowers who are liable to the tax. 
These delegates nominate the bureau of the syndicate, which is composed 
of a president, a vice president, a general secretary, a native secretary, 
a treasurer, and four members of whom two are natives. The European 
delegates nominate the European members of the bureau. The native 
delegates appoint the native members. 
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With respect to preventive measures, the vine inspection rests with 
the S3ntidicate , under the supervision of the Central administration . The syn- 
dicate appoints seven agents who are approved by the administration and 
given a commivssion conferring a right of entry into the estates in order to 
make their visit of inspection under the following conditions : 

Once a year, between i May and 15 September all the vines in the 
Regency are subjected to a visit of inspection. 

Apart from this annual visit, the syndicate must arrange for sys- 
tematic investigations : 

1. In former centres of phylloxera, at least one plant in ten must 
be thorouglily examined ; 

2. With American vines, all the stocks are inspected if the plants 
are isolated or scattered through a vineyard ; if they are closely planted, 
at least one in a hundred must be insi^ected ; 

3. with vines under treatment for phylloxera, at least one in a 
hundred receives inspection. 

The expenses of the inspection are covered by the tax which the syn- 
dicate collects. This tax, originally 3 francs per hectare, was raised to 
5 francs in 1918 and to 8 francs in 1921. In 1920 the contributions 
amounted I0 100,000 francs, 92,000 coming from liuropean (French and 
Italian) vincgrow'ers, and 8,000 paid in by the native growers. 

The surplus receipts are appropriated to the establishment of a reserve 
fund, to provide compensation for owners whose vines have suffered 
damage. It forms the insurance for making good the losses incurred. 

(b) Mutual Insurance against Fire and against Hail. — The agri- 
cultural mutual insurance societies are of much more recent origin, being 
constituted in pursuance of the Decree of 13 July 1912. 

By the terms of this Decree, societies tor mutual agricultural insurance 
can be fieely constituted without Government authorit^^ but they have to 
obtain Government api)roval of their niles and rates before they can 
begin operations. They can only be constituted as between farmers, agri- 
cultural associations, or persons following an occupation connected with 
agriculture, such as the manufacture, repair or improvement of agricultural 
implements. The societies can guarantee their members only against 
exclusively agricultural risks, e. g. hail, cattle disease, frost, destruction 
by fire of ciops, stock, agricultural material or produce, moveables belong- 
ing to farmers, or to persons following cognate occupations, farm-dwellings, 
and farm buildings. 

The Society's capital cannot he formed by the issue of shares It 
is built up from the special contributions or entrance fees of members, their 
premiums or contributions, State subventions or subsidies and those grant- 
ed by agricultural associations, notably by co-operative agricultural credit 
banks, gifts or legacies from private persons or the said associations, interest 
on invested funds and recoveries or benefits obtained through reinsurance. 

The Decree lays on the local associations the obligation of leinsurance 
With a regional association, to which they must turn over such part of 
the risks as they cannot cover. When they first begin operations, the 
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local associations may only keep back one twentieth, with the proviso that 
the figure may be increased as reserves accumulate. Further, compensation 
can only be paid to the extent of nineteen twentieths of the loss in case 
of fire, and of nine tenths of the loss in case of mortality amongst live stock. 

In its turn, the regional association must reinsure a part of its 
risks with a Central Association, which itself turns over a part of them to 
the large insurance companies. The principle of joint and several liability 
rules in the Regional Associations and in the Central Association, while 
in the local associations no member can be held bound to make payment 
supplementiiry to his fixed contributions. The regional association, as a 
matter of fact, not only assures the settlement in respect of losses corre- 
sponding to those fractions of the risks which it has covered, but also 
guarantees further the pa^unent of the fraction covered by the local 
associations affiliated to it. In the event of the resources of the latter being 
depleted in consequence of serious and repeated losses. 

In its turn, the Central Association, over and above the share of the 
risks that fall to it, guarantees the payment of the portion covered by the 
regional association, if tliat body cannot meet it with its own resources. 

Such is the legal procedure of societies for mutual agricultural insur- 
ance in Tunis. As .soon as the Decree of 13 July 1912 was promulgated, 
a regional association was constituted at Tunis for the branches of hail 
and fire insurance. It was decided that the area of operations of this 
association should be extended to the whole of the Regency and that it 
vShould be affiliated to the Central Association of Algeria, a x>owerful body 
to which 25 regional associations are affiliated. 

The Tunis Regional Association has at the present time 23 local 
associations in affiliation. As may be seen from Tables III and I\^ 
(page 23), the progress of the branch of insurance against fire is par- 
ticularly satisfactory, especially if account is taken of the fact that war 
broke out less than two years after its organization. During its eight years 
of activity there has been so to speak a continuous increase in the number 
of its members, and although the rates are decidedl}^ lower than those of 
private insurance companies, the surplus of receipts over expenditure 
has always been considerable. 

The position of hail insurance, as set out in Tables V and VI (page 24), 
is a little less favourable, for out of the eight years 1913 to 1920, three have 
shown heavy deficits. None the less the total receipts, amounting to 
i»053, 704.18 francs, come out at 160,288.26 francs over the expenses, 
which were 892,415.92 francs. 

We may infer that even for this branch, the future may be faced 
with confidence. 


Such is the network of co-operative agricultural associations in the 
Regency of Tunis. We will merely add that in order to form a closer link 
between the various elements, at an extraordinary general meeting held 



Table III — Receipts of the Mutual Ftre Insurance Societies from 1913 to 1920 
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by the different associations on 5 January 1921, on the occasion of the 
visit to Tunis of M. de Warren, deputy of the department of Meurthe-et- 
Moselle, and former president of the Agricultural Association and of the 
Farmers' Society, the following resolution was adopted : 

The colonists, wishing to see the co-operative societies federated 
on the lines of calling out, linking up and assisting all efforts tending to 
promote the development of co-operation and the improvement of Fiench 
and native agriculture in Tunis, propose to organize, under the name of 
the Agricultural Association, a General Committee of Agricultural Voca- 
tional Organizations, the Committee to comprise four sections: Agri- 
cultural Credit, Agricultural Co-operative Societies, Mutual Insurance 
Societies, and Societies for the Study of Agricultural Methods. 

The Committee, composed of twelve members appointed for three 
years, has entered on its labours. With it a new era begins for agricul- 
tural co-operation in Tunis, M. B. 


MISCELLANEOUS INFORMATION 
RI^vATING TO CO-OPKRATION AND ASSOCIATION. 

INTh:RNATIONAL INSTITUTIONS 

A SLAV CO-OPKRATIVE AGRICULTURAL CHAMBER AT PRAGUE — From a com- 
munication from the Co operative Agricultural Chaml>er to the International Institute 
of Agriculture. 

The Slav Co-operative Agricultural Chamber was founded at Prague 
on 21 May 1921, by*representatives of the most important co-operative 
Unions of the Slav countries 

At the present time the following Unions are members of the Chamber : 

1. Central Union of Agricultural Co-operative Societies, Prague. 

2. Popular Bank of Moscow, London. 

3. Union of Co-operative Societies of Flax Producers (Russian), 
London. 

4. Russian Co-operative Transport Union, London. 

5. South-east Agricultural Union of Co-operative Unions (Russia), 
Rostoff on the Don. 

6. Union of Ukrainian Co-operative Institutions in Foreign Countries, 
called Omks, Ivondon. 

7. Central Co-operative Union of the Kingdom of the Serbs, Croats 
and Slovenes, Belgrade. 

8. Central Co-operative Society, Bratzlaw. 
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The Co-operative Chamber professes the most absolute political neu- 
trality. None but Slav co-operative agricultural unions can become mem- 
bers of it. Other unions and individuals, or legally recognized bodies, 
may become extraordinary or corresponding members. 

The co-operative council elects a president am} three vice-presidents ; 
the coimcil itself is elected by a general meeting of active members. 

The administrative and executive organ is the committee of manage- 
ment ; the affairs of the Chamber are managed by the secretariat. 

The object of the Co-operative Chamber, according to its rules, is the 
maintenance of mutual economic and intellectual relations among co- 
operators of the Slav comitrie.s, and the perfecting of such relations. 

For the attainment of this the Chamber will imdertake especially : 

(ii) various publications concerning Slav agricultural co-opera- 
tion ; 

(h) the organization of inquiries, lectures, congresses, exhibitions, 

etc. ; 

(c) a service of infornicition as to the progress of co-operation ; 

(d) the study of co-operative organizations, especially in Slav coun- 
tries , 

(r) the study of co-operative legislation and its revision; the collection, 
compilation and publication of statistics relating to co-o])eration ; 

(() the study of the melhovis of purchase and sale of household uten- 
sils and lequisites , 

(q) the study of regulations ajid laws respecting transport, prices, 
fairs, exhibitions, etc. ; 

{li) the protection of the interests of agricultural co-o[)eralion, 

M B. 


BULGARIA 

CO-OPERATIVE FARMING OF MONASTIC CANDS. — La Rt forme J conomique. Paris, 
20 December 1921. ^ 

According to official statistics, the land owned by monasteries and 
Cs^nveiits in Bulgaria ct)mprises 25,000 hectares of forest, 6,000 hectares 
of arable land, 3,000 hectares of meadow, 5,000 hectares of ])asturage, 
250 hectares of orchards, 45 hectares of vineyards, and 50 hectares of 
kitchen -gardens. The total value of these estates is about 4,000,000,000 
leva : in this figure, however, the value of buildings and other fixtures 
is not included. 

In order to ensure better farmiiig of these estates, the Holy Synod 
has adopted the co-operative principle. To carry this out, it has issued 
regulations whereby all the monasteries and convents form a union, which 
has a common ftmd, and a central administration, the Holy Synod itself 
so acting. The 1921 statements of accounts of the monasteries and 
convents (which number in all 85) show receipts of 10,145,000 leva. 

M. B. 
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FRANCK, 

I. THE CO-OPERATIVE ABATTOIR OF CANTARANE ( AVEYRON) Eapierrk (Henry): 

Un esbai d’abattoir industriel rcjfional coopeialif. E’usitie de Cantarane. Bulletin de la 

SocUU des AgrtcuUeurs de France Parib, November 1921. 

The Central Platean Union, a federation of five departments of central 
France, all of which are meat-producing districts (i), for the export of 
agricultural )>roduce with the aim of organizing the produce market on 
up-to-date commercial lines. 

In respect to meat-])roduction. the aggregate available su]>]dyinthe 
affiliated districts is more than 200,000 head of cattle, 120,000 sheep, 
and 200,000 pigs. In Aveyron alone before the war 40,000 bullocks were 
shipped on the average every year to Paris and the South from Rodez, 
Capdenac and Stn^erac. 

There was from all accounts enough production witliin this quite 
limited area to maintain on a business footing an abattoir of a certain 
imix)rtance. In iqi8, the Union decided on setting one up, and the con- 
struction was at once put in hand at Cantarane, near Rodez. 

The Cantarane abattoir was planned with a view' to carrying out an 
economic and social programme w'hich may be said to have three guiding 
principles ; 

1. To instal an abattoir on coni]>letely modern lines with a possible 
output calculated on the basis of the production of the district sei*ved, 
capable of maintaining itself in a limited area, and intended to ensure 
to stock-breeders a regular and remunerative outlet fur their stock ; 

2. To annex to such an abattoir a refrigerating installation, intended 
not for the preservation of meat only, but also for that of all other pnxlucts 
of the district suitable for export by the Association, such as poultry, 
cheese, eggs, frail ; 

3. While adopting the legal form of a limited liability company, 
the only one that allows of raising siilhcient capital to ensure the success 
of such an enterprise, to preserve at the same time as a fundamental basis 
strict co-operative principles, such as preference given to shareholders 
who are producers, and ])remiums to meat -yield, in such a wMy as to re- 
serve the control and advantage of the enteq^rize for the producers of the 
Central Plateau, and further to encourage them to improve their breeds 
in every possible way. 

In France the setting up of large slaughter houses is not likely to be 
attended with success. The producing areas in which agriculture, com- 
merce and industry are represented in nearly equal proportion are relat- 
ively limited and only allow of abattoirs on a similarly limited scale. At 
Cantarane the slaughterhouse is capable of dealing with about 50 head 
of cattle per day, and the equivalent in sheep and pigs. This corresponds 

(1) For an account of the work of this Union, see the article entitled “ The Co-operative 
Organization of an Agricultural Region In our issue of August 19^0 (page 531). 
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with the requirements* We may add that the establishment is fitted with 
American machinery of the latest kind which permits of the treatment 
of offals and by-products under thoroughly economical conditions. Thus 
in rooms specially set apart and equipped, fats for human consumption 
and fats for industrial purposes, neats' foot oil, belly, bone and liide are 
all treated : after all food products have been obtained, the various offals 
and the refuse pass into a vaporizer which reduces them to powder and to 
animal meal. 

The slaughterhouse is built in an enclosure of ten hectare.s thus af- 
fording the animals a considerable pasture ground. A siding from the rail- 
way line runs into the building with platforms at intervals along it. The 
refrigerating plant is on the ammonia system. 1 ight cold rooms measuring 
8 metres square are thereby kept at a tem|)erature of 2 degrees centigrade ; 
four of these chilled by dry cold arc set apart for the preservation of meat, 
while four chilled by damp cold are used for cheeses made in the co-oper- 
ative dairies affiliated to the Central Plateau Union. Certain of these 
can be ecpially made available for the preservation of other country 
produce. 

Such in brief resume is the business aspect 

Of much more interest is the social conct]>tion, realized in the unmis- 
takeab]> co-operative form which the Central Plateau Union uses every 
means to impress on the Export Association. The intention throughout 
has been to introduce more equitable methods of marketing, and to encour- 
age production and the improvement of breeds. 

If the operations of the meat market are examined, it will be obsciv^ed 
that they are fundamentally vitiated by an obvious social injUvStice. For 
example, the owner of an important stock farm who can arrange to load 
a whole truck with his own beasts and thus effeci a direct .sale on the large 
markets secures profits much above those of the small breeder, who is 
obliged whenever he wants to sell a single animal to effect the sale through 
the medium of a series of middlemen, who make their owm profits. Sim- 
ilarly the rural market generally gives a better price to the owner of 
a large herd wdiich he makes it his business to work on the best lines, 
and this price is often given at the expense of the small producer, less 
well placed for self-protection. 

On the other hand, and in spite of all that has been attempted in this 
direction, the purchase aspect of the transaction is still more often open 
to criticism, and it is an extremely difficult matter to arrive at a correct 
general basis of sale by weight on the large markets : whatever basis has 
been adopted, there still seems to be something not completely equitable 
about it. The proportion of actual meat in a beast varies as a matter of 
fact from 42 to 70 per cent., so that for an equal weight the real 
value is very variable. A contest of wits is set up between the two parties 
in the transaction. The buyer often acquires an extraordinary power 
of estimating at a glance almost exactly what will be the proportion of 
meat obtainable from the animal he is looking at. He uses this experienced 
judgment to overreach the seller, and thus to pay him a sum bdow that 
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which the meat will to his knowledge fetch* In such a contest, there is 
perhaps an exercize of business acumen, but no regard for justice. 

The Central Plateau Union makes ever>^ effort, wherever the owners 
lend assistance, to reform these abuses. At the Cantarane abattoir the 
purchases are made by live weight, if the owner consents, but a label is 
attached bearing the owner's name, and guaranteeing the allocation of 
extra premiums proportionate to what proves to be the net yield of the 
beast : very interesting results were obtained even before the place was 
in full working order. We can quote with a near approach to completenCvSS 
the results obtained over a special period, relating to sheep : the numljer 
of animals slaughtered was alx)ut 30,000, and at the end of the period the 
following bonuses were paid to the producers : 
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Some owners thus received 1x)nus amounting, according to the quant- 
ity supplied, to something between 1,000 and 1,100 francs, for a relatively 
low number of animals delivered, • 

This basis of sale permits of the producer obtaining a fairer profit : 
further the fact that the farmer gradually acquires a feeling of certitude 
as to equitable prices can only hel]) to bring about improvements in produc- 
tion : fijially, since the slaughterhouse becomes the centre from which the 
products of the district tend to be sold, there results a fixity of prices 
which the direct sale to the consumer tends to confirm ; on this we shall 
have more to say presently. Speculative manceuvres are thus greatly 
curtailed. 

The advice, moreover, of those directing the abattoir comes to be 
taken in regard to improvements in the stock-breeding operations of 
the area. As they are in direct contact with the district associations 
from which the Central Association springs, they can take peculiarly 
effective action in regard to the improvement and selection of breeds : 
the memoranda they retain of the yield enable them to give valuable ad- 
vice fo the farmer. 

As to the interest of the consumer, a still more general matter, the 
elimination of certain delays and of sundry depreciations in quality, an 
elimination made possible by the presence of an abattoir of this type in 
a stock-breeding centre and by the application of co-operative methods, 
is bringing about in this respect also extremely favourable results. In 
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certain towns of the area close to the Cantaranc installation where the 
direct retail sale has been organized, it is possible to offer a meat of very 
superior <4ualit3' at more than 2 francs the kilogramme Mow the usual 
price. Thanks to the co-operative abattoir, it ma^^ be said that the retail 
price of meat will exactly follow the variations of tlie price of the live 
animal. Up to the present, the establishment of controlled prices of butch- 
ers' meat has been the only means adopted for protecting the consumer. 
These controlled prices fixed b^^ the municipality can only be fixed after 
study of local prices and taking of an average valid for a specified period. 
Eut in consequence of the serious and rex)ea1ed fl\ictuations which charac- 
terize the present time, these controlled prices are usually of little economic 
value, and quickly become migatoiy by the incidence of fresh conditions. 
In fact, they have merely an index value, and sometimes a misleading 
one at that, causing annoyance to the conscientious trader, and leading 
an unscru])ulous retail dealer into fraudulent practices. In the great 
majority of cases, the consiuiier does not liimself uphold the strict appli- 
cation of the C 031 trolled price. With the co-<>perative abattoir, on the 
contrary, in consC(|uence of the publicity of the operations, and of the 
constant supei vision which Ihe public authorities can exercise over pur- 
chase ])rices, there is no need for a controlled price, })roperly so called. 
All that is necessary is to keep a watch on the profits required to cover 
the general exj^enses, to ensure the normal remuneration of Ihe ca])ital 
engaged, and to build up proper reserx'es against future losses. It is in 
this way that the co-operative abattoii becomes in piactice the true 
regulatoi of the meat-market, and in many cases, the advizer of the 
muntcix)alit3'. M. Ik 


* 

♦ ♦ 

2. EXPERIMENTS IN THE CU-OPERA.T1V}*: SAI.p: OF WHEAT — Comitiunic^ti(/» 
from M Hhnki Sagnier to the P'rench Academy of A^rioiltme, session of q October 
19^1. 

The co-operative sale ol wheat is only jnst beginning in I'rance, but 
the experiments already made present some interesting pecnliarities of 
organization They are oi two distinct types. 

(i) The first t^’pe is represented by the Co-operatit e* Society for the 
vSale of Cereals established 25 September 1921 among the members of the 
Union drs Pay^iins de rYonn-j. This is a limited liability com])any of which 
the cax)ital is variable and the shares are transferable. Us initial caxfital 
is 50,000 francs, divided into shaies of 25 francs. The interest paid on 
the shares must not exceed 5 per cent. ])er annum. 

vSales of wheat grown by members must be carried out excluSvely 
by the co-operative society They will be graduated during the whole 
year according to the conditions of the market. 

The wheat will be delivered by the members as directed by the co- 
ojierative society. Within thirt3" days of delivery they receive 70 francs 
per bag of 100 kilogrammes ; the balance will be paid at the end of the 
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year and will bear interest at 5 per cent. The balance payable will be 
the difiercnce between the initial payment and the average ]^rice determined 
by adding up all the sales less the general ex|>enses, and dividing the 
total by the number of quintals sold. 

As thi' co-operative socjet> possesses no warehouses, at least at present, 
a premium ol 50 centimes per (juinlal pei month will be paid to the members 
from 1 November for the wheat remaining in their possession. 

Should any of the members desiie, for special reasons, to sell below 
the price adopted by the co-(rperative society, it will make the best bar- 
gain on their account, deducting 50 per cent, from the selling price. 
These sales shall not ent^u into the calculation of the average market 
j>rice for the year. 

All membeis by the fact of menibei^hi]) aie pledged to place at the 
disposal of the socict^^ adl Iheir a\ailahle cereals. Theie is a penalty 
for those who sell otherwise than through tlie society' , they aie liable to 
a fine of 5 francs per Cjuintfil. 

It is undeistood that the eoeiety does not buy wheat to sell it again ; 
it sells exelusi^cly the wheat and othei eeual crops cd its members. 

'Phis example begins to be imitated. Co-ojjciative societies lor the 
sale ol wheat hate Uen lormed at Brienne-le-Chatcan and at Romilly- 
Mery in tlF* department of Aube. 

(2) The second foim of (Ugani/ation foi llie sale oi wheat w^as inaug- 
urated by the Agriculluial S>ndicato of the Taim District. It the 
system of wariants adopted with the suj.port ol the ( cmifaonic dcs FfJrc- 
pois et ^eneraiix. 

The members ol the Syndicate who wash to take advantage of it can 
obtain bags for the carriage of their wheat, and send them to the general 
warehouses. The wheat remains their own pro])eity, though the warrant 
is is.sued to the vSyndicate, and they at once ie('ene an advance of 50 francs 
per (quintal. The sale of the wheat takes place on a day fixed by the owner, 
after which the balance e>f the jiriee is paid to bun. The Syndicate un- 
dertakes all the details of the transaction and the sale. M. B. 

(;RKAT IBRITAIN AND IRELAND 

r. AORICIUADRAT. CC^-OnBKATION IN IRELAxND IN .>0 — Rni’OHT or riir Irish 

•AGRICTU.TITRAL (IKGANIZ^TION SOLIOTY, LTU. l-OR TUP ^^AR ENDING :^IST IQ^O. 

Dublin, 1921 

Owing to the extremely ciitical times which Ireland p*issed through 
in 1920, it was not found practicable to hold an annual nie^eting of the 
Irish Agricnltural Organization Society ; the Annual Report oi the Society 
has, therefore, taken some acamiit of tlie position of the co-operative 
movement down to 31 Deceml>er 1920. The statistical information on 
which the main body of the Rqiort is based is, however, that for the }’ear 
1919, but the list of new societies registered covers the twelve months 
ending 31 March 1920. 
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So far as trade tumovei is concerned, the statistics included in this 
Report are based on the returns from 325 creameries, 242 agricultural soci- 
eties, O2 agricultural banks, 8 t)Oulti‘v societies, 2 federations, 27 flax 
societies and tq miscellaneous societies, making in all 586 out of 1,028. 

(icneral Pro^rci^s. — The year 1919 was marked by increases in trade 
in all branches of the scjcieties’ business and in the number of societies and 
the total membership. In most cases the increases have not been very 
marked but in one it has been considerable, that of the agricultural societies 
now often and more accurately designated general purposes societies. 

In Table I is shown the progress of the niovement in 1919 as compared with 
1918 : - 

Taiux 1. — General Siafisfics, 1918 and 1919. 



1 Q 18 


lncrea.se 

Total number of societies 

950 

1,028 

78 

Membership , 

H 7 . 48 | 

135,669 

17,885 

Total turnover 

<<,of>7,668 

11,158,583 

2,070,915 

Average per society 

9.576 

10,886 

1,510 

Average per member . 

77 

83 

6 


The turnover per bead as .shown in this table, measured by the nominal 
membership a])pear^ small. Tliis is accounted for x>artiv by the fact that 
a large membership was added during the year, owing to the increase in 
the “ general purposes societies ” and that little or no purchases were made 
during their first year of trade in these societies. As the total number of 
societies lor whose trade turnover figures are available was b8b, the actual 
average turnover per society was £16,266. A proportional addition to 
the business transacted per member wDuld work out at about £128 per 
head which is a better index of the actual volume of trade than is given in 
the foregoing table. 

However the continuous upward tendency in prices ma}" make com- 
parison from year to year misleading. This is illustrated in Table II 
based on the ratio shown in the vStatistical Report of the Department of 
Agriculture for 1920, dealing with the Irish Imports and Ex])orts for 1919. 

The com]^arison of 1914 values with 1919 i.s about as 100 : 247. The 
ratio used in the above table to obtain an approximate result is as 100 : 250. 

Creameries, — The total number of afliliated creameries on 31 March 
1920 was 334. vSeven societies had been dissolved in the previous twelve 
months and two societies became affiliated ; one of these had been formed 
ten years previously, whilst the other w^as formed in 1919 and is of the 
new ty|)e of creamery which it is believed will be the general type in the 
future. This ('reamery undertakes the manufacture of all dairy products, 
the supply of thQ requirements of its members and also the sale of their 
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Table II. Trade Turnover : Comparisons J^ekneen 1914 and 1919. 



'rurnover 

1 for 1019 

Same 'ihown 
m terms 
ot 1914 prices 

Turnover 

for IQ 14 

Increase (4-) 

or decrease ( — ) 


£ 

£ 
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% 

Dairy Societies 

1 

7,047,070 

2,818,851.6 

2,731,628 

4 - 

3 7 

Agricultural Soaetiea 

Jf .270,471 

511,788.4 


+ 

1.59.5 

Poultry StKTietics . . . 

2^6,500 

98,639 6 

t>5.t87 


50 

Credit Societies 

33>83 1 

13,5336 

52,026 

— 

290 

Miscellaneous Societies 

Ooo.d )<> 

278,f> ,9 0 

187,826 

4 - 

46 

Flax Societies 

17,701 

10,110 ^ 

2,^28 

4 * 

721 

Federations 

1.807,160 

722,864 0 

120,383 

+ 

68 

Total Tiiinover 

£ 11,158,583 

£ 1.^63, ^33 2 

£ 3,066, 72^ 

4 - 

21.7 

eggs, etc. The Irish 

Agricultural Organization Society advocates 

strongly 


a ‘‘general ]nirpose ]x)licy by the cieaiiiery societies, already some have 
taken up bacon curing, Sour trnlling and general trading, with very bene- 
ficial results. 

The (piantity of milk received by the dairy societies has steadily 
declined since 1916. In that year it was 102,232,055 gallons ; in 1919 
it had laden to 78,4()3,27i gallons. This decline corresponds to a general 
decline hi milk-production in Ireland, especial!}" in Ulster. 

There has been in recent years a marked increase in the nianiifac- 
ture of clieese, with a corresponding decrease in the manufacture of butter. 
Thus in igi 6 the dairy .societies ])r('duced 7(14, 456 cwts. of butter and 13,418 
cwts. of clieese, but in i()T9 they produced 323, 82(^ cwts. of butter and 
277,400 cwts. of cheese. 

The average price par gallon paid ioi milk in 1919 b}" the different 
creameries varied from 9d. to I4.85d. per gadon, and the price received 
for butter varied from 26.3od. to 36.62d. per lb. 

A^ricnllural Societies. — The business done by these societies in 1919 
w"as 159 y)er cent, larger the business done in 1914. Allowing for societies 
only ju.st starting to work, the average turnover per head in 19IQ was 
a])out £30. 

Credit Societies. — Although the figures for 1919 show a slight ad- 
vance on those for 1918, there was no appreciable progress to Ixi recoided. 
The loans granted in 1919 numbered 3,258 and amounted to £33,834. 

Poultry Societies. ~ The increase shown in the statistics for this type 
of society, £17,158 over 1918, is in some respects rather misleading. In 
the 1918 statistics no figures were available for the Athlone Co-operative 
and Farm Produce Society, but its turnover for 1910 is shown in the Re- 
port as £21,229. There are onl}" six societies which are included both 
in the statistics for 1918 and in those for iqiq ; and although one of them 
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shows an increased turnover of lo per cent for 1919, the aggregate total 
shows a reduction of close upon £7,000. 

l^Lax Sod dies. — The primary' object of these societies is the work- 
ing on co-operative lines of fiax-scutching mills, but the total turnover shown 
ill Table II includes, l)esides scutching receipts, value of tow and sale 
of seeds. 

MiscdluncoHs Societies. — As compared with 1918, the tuniover 
of these societies showed an increase of £223,478. A considerable propor- 
tion of this is due to the Wexford Co-operative Meat and Bacon Factory, 
Ltd., which showed an increase of £147,409 in 1919, and the Roscrea 
Co-o])eTalive Bacon Factory, Ltd., which increased its turnover during the 
year by £67,135. 3 'he Wewford Meat Factory besides increasing its 
turnover by 63 ]>er cent, has increased its share capital by nearly £8,000, 
nearly two-thirds of ils total capital being raised from that source. 

Five milling .societies have continued the activities begun during the 
war and anotlier new societ\ of this type w^as started in 19x9 and has done 
a business of £8,181. 

Pcdi’raiion^^. Tlie Irish Agricnllnral Wholesale Society, Ltd., contin- 
ues to increasi‘ ils sphere ot o]^crations and the number of its federated 
societies. The tnniovcr was £1,318,806 in 1919 as compared wdth .£914,241 
in 1918 and the number of athliated societies had increased from 379 
to 448 'the Re])ort states that the paid-u]) share ca])ilal continues to 
grow, ])iit llie gnuvth is still not ]>ro])ortionatc to the increasc‘ in trade 
and tlierefore extended credit is almost impossible. At the end of 1918 
the ])aid-up oulinai*}' .share capital amounted to £1^,460. At the caid of 
1919 this liad iucieased to £16,150 an increase of £1,690, or about ii '6,. 
Treference share cajiita I increased slightly from £11.515 at the end of 1918 
to £12,475 at the end of 1919. 

'riie trading of the Iiish Co-o])eTalive Agency v^ociety, w'hicli is a 
federation of eveamerjes for the sale of bulier and tlie ])nrehas(‘ of clairv 
requisites, was limited during i()i9 by the Ooveinment Control Scheme. 
Kevertheless its total sales amounted to £488,354. Con.siderable increases 
in the butter ales were sho\vn wherever the societv had a free market, 
for in.stance in Dublin and Bellast, and the trade in dairy requisites ^^^as 
also well maintained. 

W. IL H. L. 

* 

2 . A(TRICUgTURAg CO ()iU^:RATI<XX IN SCOIXAND IN iq>o. -- Report op the 
S corn.sH Agkicuetural ()RGANi.SATioN Society, Ijmited, for the Year from jst 
Jandary to 31SX Deccmrcr lyju. KtlmXmrjdli iy2i. 

As we have previously stated (i), the promotion of agricultural co- 
operation in vScotland is carried on by two prcqiagandist bodies, the Scot- 
tish Agricultural Organisation Society and the Scottish ^Smallholders Or- 
ganisation. We here give a brief account of the progress in 1920 of the 
societies affiliated to the Scottish Agricultural Organisation Society. 

(t) S<'e our issue of Deexmber 1920. 
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General Progress. — The total number of affiliated societies at the 
end of 1920 was 199. The registration of four societies was cancelled 
during the 3'ear and 29 new vSocieties were formed. 

Table I gives statistics of the membership, share capital and turn- 
over of the societies in 1919 and 1920. The statistics being by no means 
complete we give in respect of each item the number of societies to which 
it relates. 


Tabj,K I. “ Membership, Share Capital a^td 1 urnover of .'societies affiliated 
to iht "Scottish Agricultural Orgamsai'ion >o(icfy, and 1920. 
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Co-operative Dairy Societies - 'I'he co-<5perative dairy societies, w^hich 
for the most part take the form (d milk depots, continue to be notably 
successful During 1920, six new^ dairy ^-^ocietie^ wvre formed 111 Ayr- 
shire, tw^o in Dtimfriesshire, two in Kircudbright'^hire, one in istirliugshire, 
three in Wigtownshire, whilst in Argyleshire the Nether Tom Agricul- 
tural Co-operative vSociety, Ttd. erected, wutl> the assistance of a loan 
from the Board of Agriculture for Scotland, a snail cheese factory at 
Clachan Seil. 

A federation of the co-operative milk-depots regulates the trade of 
the various societies, prevents injurious competition between them and 
takes steps to promote their joint action and to secure their common in- 
terests. 

In Table II is given the turnover of seven of the largest co-operati^/e 
dairy societies in Scotland for 1919 and 1920. 
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Table II. — Membership and Turnover 



of the Larger Co-operative Dairy 

Societies. 
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Dunlop 

igo8 

^6 
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33 
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80 
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03,8 jO 
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19 * I 

31 

+ U 720 
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1915 
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Co-opcraiivc Collecting Societies. — During 1920 stocks ol ]K)ultry 
were still below pre-war inmibeTs ; however, a large and gratifying tiim- 
over of Inivsiness recorded. Most of the egg-collecting societies also 
buy feeding stalls, etc for their nieiiibers. Among 1 hose societies t lie fol- 
lowing are gn’eii as exarii])les . Holm ((Orkney) had a turnover in 1920 
ol as conijiared with £4,66.^ in 1914, i)eeriies'> (Orkney) £15,001 

in 1(^20 and £6,499 in 1914 , Dalibnrgh (v^outli Uist) £5,200 in 1920 as 
compared with in 1914. 

The Scottisli Fanners and Poultry Produce Federation acts as <i 
selling agency for the local egg societic'^ and buys feeding stuffs for them. 

In 1920 the (juantity of eggs sold was 198,058 dozen, an increavse 
of 2,577 dozen over 1919. The amount realized on the eggs was £35,704 
an iiiciease ol £59007011919. Feeding stufls, etc., ]nirchased amounted 
to £6,104 a decrease of £5,()<)7 ovei 1919. 

Purchase of Reqnisues. — The affiliated trading societies show a 
great increase in membership and in the volume ol business transacted, 
especially in the purchase of fertilizers. Among these societies the North 
EOvStern Agricultural Co-operative Society, Ttd., ranks lir.st with a turn- 
over in 1920 of £150,433 and a profit of £4,714. The second society, the 
Farmers’ Supply AsvSociatioii, Ltd., had a total trade turnover of £107,564. 

New Developments. - A co-operative society has been promoted 
amongst the Clydeside fruit growers, primarily for purchasing all mater- 
ial used in this industry. Active propaganda was undertaken in 1920 
in certain West Highland districts where societies already exist to induce 
the farmers, crofters and small holders to take up the business of small 
co-operative cheese factories suited to deal with the milk production of 
that area. 

There has been an increase during 1920 of the number of co-operative 
smithy societies for the work of horse-shoeing and general repair of farm 
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impknieiitvS. Societies of this kind have now been formed in the count- 
ies of Aberdeen, Banff, Kincardine, Pertfi, Wigtown and Shetland 

The Scottish Agricultural Organisation Society has expressed to the 
Board of Agriculture for Scotland its desire to help in the settlement on 
the land of discharged sailors and soldiers. A considerable number of 
ex-service men who are now landholders under the Board's scheme have 
been enrolled as members of affiliated societies, and societies are also being 
formed for theii assistance in certain districts. The Society has expressed 
to the Board of Agriculture for vScotland its readiness to organize co- 
operative credit for ex-service men and others 

w. p:. PT. T.. 


ITAIvY 


I ORGANIZATION AND DEVELOPMENT OF THE “ FEDICRAZIONE ITAI 4 ANA DEI 
CONSORZl AGRARL” — Vorganizs^azione e l’attivitA della Fedfrazione Ita- 
LIANA DEI CONSORZl AGRARI. PiacCllZa, 1921. — FEDERAZIONI: ITALJANA DEI CONSORZl 

Agrari : Assemblea generale dei soci del 17 marzo 1921. Piacenza, 1921. — Other 
infonnalion supplied by the Fedeiation to the Internal lonal Institute of Agriculture. 

The h'cderazionc Itahana dci C onsorzi a<^ran, founded in 1892, with 
headquarters at Piacenza and district offices at Pome and Naples is 
the oldest and most important national co-operative organization existing 
in Italy. We will here give an account of the main linev of its organiza- 
tion and clevelo])ment , following a nqiort W'hicli has recenth been pub- 
lished 

A . Objfcts and jnti:pkai. opgantzation of thi: fl'dfkation. — 
According to the nile^^, as modified by the general meeting of the members 
held on ii A]nil 1920, it aims at imparting the gieatcst possible impetus 
to ngriciiltuK' in Italy and in the colomts, and at developing in eveiy^ poss- 
ible way the prosperity of the agricuHural classes. Foi this purj ose it 
proposes : 

1. To ])roniote the e‘^tal>li^l meni of new agricultural ooiisoitia (or 
co-o])erative societies for johit pincha.*-c and sale), to further the dicreased 
activity of those already existing and of similar organizations, such as 
agricultural associations, agiicidlnral unions, rural banks, farmers* clubs, 
etc., impressing on them a unity of jmrpose and action, and encouraging 
them to combine to form federations ; 

2. to produce, to buy and to sell, on the account of and iu the in- 
terest of the members, goods, produce, implements, machines, live or dead 
stock, and all kinds of agricultural requisites, as well as to sell to non- 
members, but only in such cases as ma^^ be decided by the committee 
of management ; 

3. to carry on and to encourage, to the extent and according to 
the niles laid down by the committee of management, the production and 
sale of food-stuffs, as well as to promote the formation of co-operative soci- 
eties for the execution of land improvement works, and for the cultiva- 
tion of land either by the society or through its individual members ; 

4. to build and to purchase vessels and any other means of transport ; 
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5. to loan or to hire out machines and implements ; 

6. to obtain the information and the means for enabling the agri- 
cultural classes to profit by the best markets, as well as to try to obtain 
special rates in their favour ; 

7. to promote in the interests of agriculture the establishment of 
experimental stations and farms ; 

8. to act also as intermediary between the members and other part- 
ies, giving, if necessary, its own guarantee, or giving credit to the mem- 
bers, whether with a view to the purchase of articles required by them, 
or to the sale of their produce. 

Wlien the committee of management considers it opportune to do so, 
the Federation may constitute, for collective purchase, associations parti- 
cipating in the benefits of the federated societies. We shall speak later 
of these associations. 

The internal organization of the Federation com])rises the general 
administration, a business department, an administrative department, 
a propagaiidi.st department, and two district office.s. 

The general administration, at Piacenza, is composed of a Committee 
of Management of 12 members and of five accountants, nominated by the 
general meeting of shareholders, cliiefly from among the representatives 
of federated vSocieties. As it is not, however, possible to summon the Com- 
mittee frequently, part of its powers are delegated to the manager. 

The busine.ss department includes two offices : 

(a) an office for the jmrehase and sale of «igricultural requisites : 
chemical fertilizers and their comstituents, spraying-materials, seeds and 
everything intended for supply of the federated societies, except agricul- 
tural machinery and implements. There is a transport service attached 
to this office which deals with despatch, freight and insurance. 

{h) an office for agricultural machinery, dealing with the trade in 
machines and implements, with .sub-departments, viz : a staff of tech- 
nicians, a de.spatching-office, and a show-roo 

The administrative department comprises an office fi>r the payment 
and receipt of money, an accounting office, and a service of inspection. 
The Banca po polar e of Piacenza acts as the Federation's bankers. The 
Federation obtains from numerous banks the credit required for trading 
oi)erations. The federated societies in the same way obtain credit from 
tlie local banks. 

The propagajida department deals with propaganda of a technical 
agricultural kind, and also of a co-operative and economic kind. 

Technical propaganda is effected in all parts of Italy by the setting- 
up of experimental farms, and by demonstrations in the use of fertilizers 
and selected seeds, as well as by the publication of leaflets of a popular 
character, 

Th^ aim of the co-operative and economic propaganda is to pread 
knowledge of the progress of co-operation and of the principles to which 
co-operat^‘ve agricultural societies ought to conform. The office to which 
this propaganda is entrusted thus makes it its business to collect and 
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arrange statistics of the Italian co-operative niovcnient and of the work 
of the federated societies. This office deals with qiiestioiivS of agri- 
cultural economy of general interest and the publication of enquiries and 
of statistical researches. The organs published are ; a monthly agricultural 
technical review, L Italia rurale, and a weekly illustrated paper, lli.iornale 
di AgricoUura della Domenica, which is lK)th teclmical and economic in 
character. 

A printing eslablishinent is attached to the prcqoaganda department 
for the publicatior of these ])eriodicals and of any kind of printed matter 
required by the societies. 

District offices havx* been established, one in Rome for Central Italy 
and Sardinia, and the olher in Naples for Southern Italy and vSicily. 

An office has lately been opened at Genoa for the (n'crseas biisine.-^^. 

JB. Information as to thk principal new dep\rtlrils and ijnes 
OF ACM'ivi'J'Y OF THIC FKDICR \Tio^ . — We will HOW pass in review the jirincipal 
new dejxirlures and lines of activity of the Federation meriting rccognitimi 
on account of the influence they have exercised on Italian agriculture. 

The Co-O'peratii'e Superphosphate T'aciories. — From its inception, the 
Federation has ]>layed an important part in the ]>ro(luctiou of and trade 
in siTj)er])hosphate, by its action in concluding agreements with the mmiu- 
factnrers, and by encouraging the setting-uj) of co-o])erative superphos- 
phate factories, 'they are 2 t in member, 17 in full working, and 4 in cou- 
strnction. The normal yearly output is as follows : 

N >rinal ciUpul 
lactones 

L(»calitiC' nj vvorkiu^j orde; 

(QinulaE) 


Vo reel li 300,000 

Portogruaro 230,000 

Seengnago 250,000 

Ravenna 180,000 

S. Elpidio a Marc j bo, 000 

Ciemoiia 150 , (kk) 

Modena 150,000 

Piacenza 140,000 

Montel)clluna 140,000 

Soresina 140,000 

Milan 120,000 

Mantua 120,000 • 

Novara 120,000 

Casteggio 120,000 

Cerea di Degnago 120, oo(^ 

Adria ioo,ooti 

lyendinara 100,000 

Fossa no qo,ooo 

Baguolo Mella 85,000 

Melegnano 50,000 

Legnago 40,000 
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The factories under construction are those of Soresina, Casteggio, 
Ravenna and Modena. 

‘ In the Federation, there is a central bureau of co-operative factories 
wliich deals with all the tecnical and economic questions likely to interest 
them, as well as with the joint purchases of the raw materials. 

The Federation has entered into agreements with the large super- 
phosphate manufacturers. In virtue of these agreements, the distribution 
of the larger part of this product is in the hands of the Federation. Thus 
in 1920 out of a total of about 7,000,000 quintals produced by the in- 
dustry in general, 3,200,000 quintals were placed by the Federation, Iresides 
the output of llie co-operati\'e factories wliich is reckoned to have reached 
2,000,000 (puntals in 1920. 

In conclusion, it may be calculated that about three quarters of the 
distribution of su})erj)hosphates for consumption in Italy is under tlie con- 
trol of the Federation. ^ 

OrersecLs Tram port and the Ship-hinl(hm> Yard oj Finalpia. — - Iti 1915 
the Federation, in conjunction with certain superphosphate fa clones, ac- 
quired tlic vessel “ Famiglia for bringing phospontes from Africa. It 
was the fir^t exanqde of direct intervention on the part of co-operative 
agricultuial societies in the management of means of maritime transport 
for the supply of agricultural requisites. The Federation afterwards 
purchased three other vessels. 

In 1918 the Federation constructed a ship-building yiird at Fmalpia 
in I/iguria for the building of ships wanted for the transx)oi1 of goods re- 
quired for its purposes. A vessel of about 1,500 tons was launched on 
I June 1920 nnd is already on traus])orl .seriice. Another of the same ton- 
nage will be shortly launched. 

Associations Participating for Collectke Purchasine. — Mention has 
already been made of these. They’' are based on the princi])le laid down 
in Articles 233 to 238 of the Commerciid Code. In accordance with 
these articles an individual or a commercial company may assign to one 
or more persons or companies a share in the profits and (should they occur) 
in the losses of one or more commercial undertakings. The association 
has no corporate existence in relation to third parties. The participants 
are obliged to receive the goods of which purchase has been arranged, 
and have the right to examine the profit and loss account. 

The Federation up to 1903 confined itself to buying goods wholesale 
for resale to its members ; but from that date it adopted this system for 
the collective x>^i^'<^kase of |)hosphate, nitrate, potash, copper sulphate^ 
etc., with excellent results. 

The special influence which the association in parti eijration has on the 
market calls for remark. The participants fix the quantity they require 
without stipulation as to price, and leave it to the managing staff of the 
Federation to undertake the arrangements for supply. As very large quant- 
ities are always involved, it is obvious that the business is negotiated 
on favourable tenns, and that the results are satisfactory from a business 
point of view. 
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When the business cannot be negotiated under the form of an associ- 
ation in particix)ation, whether by reason of the nature ot the quantity 
of the goods, the Federation acts on its own account, taking care to 
obtain orders in advance from the federated societies. 

The Business in Ao^ricultural Machinerv. — The Federation does 
a large business in agricultural machinery. In 1920 the sales reached a 
total figure of 25,000,000 liras ; 9,482 ploughs, 2,706 lTiir\X‘sters, 353 trac- 
tors, etc., were sold. A keen propaganda cam])aign is cariied on by a 
special technioal bureau with a view^ to spreading by every possible means 
the employment of agricultural machinery. The technical engineers 
of the Federation have visited nearly all the factories of the kind in Furope, 
and they also attend all the more important foreign exhii)ition'^. Ihactical 
courses, conducted by s])ecialists, are frequently held in rural centres with 
a view to ]x>pularizing a knowledge of the machines, and to acqTiainting 
mechanics ami farmers with the method of woiking them. It is recognized 
tliat this is the most efficacious system for ensuring their more general 
introduction. Thousands of co]aes of numerous leaflets are distribute^l 
throughout imly demionst rating the advantages and the economy lesulting 
from the employment of machines, and ex])laining carclully the method 
to be fc/llowed in handling them, kee])ing them in older and rejiairiiig them. 
The leaflets also imlicate the best foims of colUctive ])urchase and joint 
use, where tlie op(‘rations of a single farm would not give ^uflicient sco])e 
for machineT} . 

I'he Production of Selected Seeds, — During the last few years, several 
agricultuni] experimental stations have concentiatcd on the impiovenient 
by selective methods of different varieties of wlieat. The Federation con- 
sidered it expedient to place its organization at the service (jf these re- 
searches, bO as to bring scientific results directly to bear on practice. With 
tills object, it created in 1919 a sjiecial bureau for the ])roduction and test- 
ing of seeds of pure strains. In 1919-20. 14 large farms, covering 330 
hectares in all, cultivated seed wheat on behalf of the Federation. In 
1920-21, there were 19 sucdi farms centering 1,100 hectares. 

(ie^teral Influence. — The Fedcrazione iialiana dci consorzi a^rari has 
alway exercized, l>eyond its tairely commercial function, a wide influence 
as regards the technique of farming and the difin.sion of technical methods 
among agriculturists. For many years past, it ha^ regularh" published 
year-books and almanacs admirably designed to spread such technical 
knowledge among the niral population. It has further contributed, by 
means of special enquiries and ])ublications, to the study of larger problei is, 
those of irrigation, co-operative land-holding, motorcultivatiou, etc. Of 
late it has undertaken a senes of studies on soil-fertilization, and has given 
financial a.ssistance to se\ eral experimental stations. In connection with 
these, there is a committee for technical and econcimic studies which in- 
cludes among its members the leading Italian economists and engineers. 
This committee meets at irregtilar intervals, to discuss economic, legisla- 
tive and technical problems of an urgent kind relating to agriculture 
We must not omit mention of the Bureau of Agricultural IvCgislation, re- 
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cently set up in Rome, for the purpose of collecting and keeping for 
reference the documents relating both to bills presented to Parliament, 
and to laws passed that deal with agricultural matters. 

C. GknKRAL STATISTICS OP THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE FEDERATION. — 
These statistics are embodied in the following table, and they have re- 
ference to the whole period of the woiking of the Federation. 


Development of the '' Federazione Italiana dei Consorzi A^rari'' 
from 1892 to 1920. 


Year') 

Numbers 

1 

Sticielit"^ Individuals 

shales 

Share- 

capital and ' 
nserve- 
funds 

Value of 
j^oods 
distributed 





liras 

liras 

1892 . ... 

50 

32 

158 

4,200 

700,000 

1902 .... 

300 

377 

2.058 

96,692 

4,000,000 

1912 . . 


536 

5 » 99 ^ 

246,506 

I 8,500,000 

1921 - 

939 

‘190 

^ 5 . 37 <^‘ 

2,138,242 

350,000,000 


The following figures, relating to 1920, arc the outcoiiK of .ui eiupiiry 
made in respect to 539 affiliated cv>-operative societies of s])ecial iin])ortaT'ce 
on account of their commercial activity, membership, 312,590 farmers 
(occupying owners, tenants, etc.); share-capital and reser\Ts, 50,337,57() 
liras; fertilizers, machines and other re^juisites distributed, 808,538,93(1 
liras. 

As appears from the account we have given, the Feder.itioti is a 
powerful organization, which, acting as a great centre of sip^ply for the 
affiliated societies, exercises in addition a marked commercial influence, 
and at the same time stands for a strong moral l)ond of unity in the sj)here 
of Italian agricultural co-operation. 

C. 


♦ 

♦ ♦ 

2. Tm; ORGANIZATION AND FIRST RESULTS OF THE BANK OF LABOUR AND 
CO-OPERATION. — Statuto deixa Banca df.l Iavoro k dklla Cooperazione 

OMOLO^TA CON DECRETO 21 MAGGIO IQIQ, — ESERCIZIO 1919-I920 (l" ESERCl/.IO SOCIALE) ! 
RELAZIONE del CONSKJLIO DI AMMINISTRAZIONE E DEI sdstdaci. Bilakcio AL 31 DI* 
CEMBRE 1920 E RENDICONTO ECONQMICO. Milan, I92I. 

The Bank of Labour and Co-operation was founded in Rome in April 
1919 on the initiative of credit institutions forming iveiXtotths: Federazione 
Bancaria Italiana as a limited liability company, with a capital of 3,000,000 
liras, subsequently raised to 6,000,000 liras, fully paid up. Its objects 
were to place the benefits of credit and saving at the disposal of produc- 
tion and labour in their various manifestations, with special regard to 
agricultural and industrial production carried on in the form of small 
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cultivation and small industries, and especially to finance co-operative 
land-holding societies, cooperative societies for production and labour, 
cooperative distributive societies and their local and national consortia 
or federations, with the forms and guarantees required by the special 
cliaracter of cooperative organizations. 

The shares of the Bank cannot be purchased by private individuals, 
but only by coo^xjrative bodies united in national, regional, provincial, 
or district consortia, unions or federations, by federations of mutual aid 
or thrift societies, credit institutions, charitable institutions, and other 
corporate bodies. 

The light of voting in the general assembly is confined to groujjs 
of five shares, and the interest on the capital must not exceed 5 per cent. 
Owing to these limitations, which give to the limited liability company 
the chief characteristics of a co-cyperative institution, the Bank has l)een 
able to amass large funds, an{] dewote them to the extension of co-oper- 
ative work ill Italy, obtaining, as we sliall see, really remarkable results. 

It began operations in September 1919 at Milan, and developed 
rapidly, organizing agencies and branches (at Turin, Rome, Naples, Bet- 
gamo, Cremona, Salerno, Magenta, etc.), and instituting offices at the 
headquarters of other Ixidies connected with it so that in the chief dis- 
tiict.s it soon attained a complete and solid organization. 

In granting credit, the Bank acts according to the following rules : 
{a) it finances only co-operative societies in the zones where it has means 
of siqierviziug their constitution and working, cither directly (through 
its branches) or indirectly (through its agencies or affiliated banks) ; 
(i>) as a rule it does not make advances to isolated co-operative societies, 
but only to those whic'h are united in consortia or federations; (c) it requires 
that the co-operative societies which it finances shall be legally recognized, 
have a regular administrative structure, ami possess the technical re- 
<juisites indispensable for success; (J) as long as the financing continues, 
it insjiects the co-operative societies and supervizes their working 
by its own administrative, legal and teclmical staff. The Bank also 
maintains that vigilance can be best exercised on the basis of a system 
of supervision which enjoys the greatest confidence of the institutions 
super\dzed ; it tlierefore encourages and assists, even financially, the 
consortia or federations of co-operative societies, so tliat they may aid 
and supervize the economic action of the affiliated bodies ; it also encour- 
ages, by special subsidies those Uffici di assistenza per la coop era ziune 
e mutuaHtd which, supported by the Confederazione Cooperativa Itahana 
are arising in every province, with the duty of ensuring the legal and ad- 
ministrative regularity of the co-operative societies by means of a super- 
vision exercised by a select staff, having the entire confidence of the co- 
operative societies themselves. 

Among the central offices of the Banks the (Officio tccnico agrario 
deserves s|)€cial mention, because it is consulted about the applications 
for advances made by co-operative societies, and gives technical assistance 
to the societies financed, to enable them to accomplish the l:)est resulis, 
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not only for the protection of the capital furnished by the Bank, but also 
for the advantage of the* members. In various districts it encourages 
agricultural labourers to promote different forms of rural co-operation 
through which they may obtain higher profits from their labour, and con- 
sequently attain to a better standard of living. It gives efficient support 
to co-operative societies in the purchase of land, in the persuasion that 
the introduction of occupying ownership in districts where small cultiva- 
tion prevails, contributes to the interests of the national econom3^ and 
tends to the maintenance of social peace. In Ihis direction the work of 
the office takes the following forms : valuation of land, assistance to peas- 
ants in negotiations respecting prices and mode of payment, the choice 
of exj)erts for dividing land, constitution of co-operative societies and 
technical assistance in keeping their accounts. 

The Office also aids co-operative societies in obtaining collective 
leases of farms, in the purchavSe of agricultural requisites, in the preservation 
and sale of the produce of the soil. Maiiy societies owe their origin to 
its initiative. 

The advances made by the Bank in its fir‘^t year (1919-20) reached 
the sum of 73,512,200 liras, thus divided: to co-operative societies for 
production and labour 46,590,100 lire, to co-operative land-holding socie- 
ties 10,999,500 liras, to co-operative distributive societies 15,922,600 
lire. These transactions involved business in bills to the amount of 
104,595,037 liras in ail. For making loans, the Bank not only avails 
itself of its capital, but also of sa\nngs deposils anrl deposits on current 
account and to a greater extent of sums raised by rediscounting bills ; 
the bills rediscoiinled amount to 87,^83,170 liras 

It is worthy of notice that thovse bodies which held shares chiring the 
first working year devoted to laying the foimdalion of the organization, 
renounced the dividend due to them, in order to facilitate the formation 
of the necessary technical staff. The Bank was thus enabled to pro\dde 
its branches and offices with a body of offiieiaffi, including twenty three 
engineers, seven agricultural experts, and six legal advisers, besides the 
managing staff. It received efficient helj) in its woik from the ederazione 
Bancaria ItaUana and from the principal share -holding banks, 42 of which 
granted on their own account advances amounting to 109,809,757 liras, 
which, added to the 73,512,200 lire above mentioned, conceded directly 
by the Bank, formed a sum of 183,321,957 liras, applied in 1920 to 
financing co-operation, and thus distributed: to the co-operative distribu- 
tive societies, 59,200,226 liras ; to co-operative labour societies, 85,714,184 
liras ; to co-operative land-holding societies, 38,407,547 liras. 

Not less important are the results obtained in the development of 
co-operative organization. The support: of the Bank gave a great impulse 
to the Co-operative Italian Confederation, the National Federation of 
Co-operative Distributive Societies, the National Union among Co-oper- 
ative Societies for Production and Labour and the Central Secretariat 
of Co-operative FivShing Societies. 

Two provincial unions of co-operative agncultural societies (those 
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of Milan and Cremona), ten provincial consortia of co-operative societies 
for production and labour, and ten provincial consortia of co-operative 
distributive societies have arisen with its help, while the remaining forty 
provincial consortia of co-operative distributive societies and the numer- 
ous agricidtural co-operative societies not yet federated according to 
provinces, draw their means of existence from the banks telonging to 
the Federazione Bancaria. In this way more than three thousand co- 
operative distributive societies, more than one thousand co-operative 
agricultural societies, and more than five himdred co-operative labour 
societies were placed in a position to assist in the reconstruction of the 
national economy. The results obtained with regard to labour co-oper- 
ation are particularly striking. A large part of Venetia which had been 
devastated during the war was reconstructed by the Catholic co-operative 
societies united in the Consortia of Treviso, Belluno, Vicenza, Udine and 
Trent. About 284 labour co-operative societies completed in the year 
1920 public works to the value of about 167,000,000 liras. This form 
of organization is rapidl};- extending to other j)arts of Italy ; to the con- 
sortia of Bergamo, Milan, Bologra, Naples, Verona and Rome may .soon 
be added those of Turin and Florence, be.sides those of Calabria and 
Sicily. 

Similarly the Bank has enabled some interesting practical experiments 
to be made in co-operation for agricultural production in its three forms 
— the purchase of land for sub^livision among peasants, the hiring of 
land by co-operative societies to be sub-let to the members, and the hir- 
ing of land to be directly managed by the society itself. In fact, in 1920 
the Bank of T^abour and Co-operation enabled 37 co-operative societies 
of peasants to buy 3,442 hectares of cultivated land to the value of 
19,508,045 liras, and 21 co-operative societies were assisted to rent 
2,629 hectares of cultivated Innd. 

From this sketch it will be seen that the Bank of Uabour and Co-oper- 
ation does not restrict itself entirely to banking, but through its many 
initiatives and by an assiduous proj>aganda, it seeks to exercize an extend- 
ed infiiience over the whole Catholic co-operative movement in Italy, 
propelling it from the centre. The results of the first working year show 
tliat this programme has been most favourably received, and that the 
future of the Bank is opening tuider the best auspices. 

G. C. 


LITHUANIA 


I'HE DEVELOPMENT OF CO-OPERATION. — Article by P. wSaj.cius, President of the 
Union of Lithuanian Co-operative Societies, in the Action cooperative. Paris, 17 
Decembo- 1921. 

Lithuania is a coimtry which is almo.st entirely agricultural : 86 per 
cent, of its population is rural, and only 14 per cent, urban. For this 
reason, as far back as records exist, co-operation in Lithuania has also been 
agricultural. It possesses an archaic form, one clo.sely connected with the 
life of the people, the Talka. The Talka is an institution for carrying out 
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Various kinds of work where manual labour is an important factor. 
Let us take, for example, the flax industry. Flax has to be scutched, and 
this must be done very quickly. The peasant invites all his neighbours, 
and sometimes even all the labourers of the village or of the hamlet. Those 
who take part in the Talka are for the most part young people. They 
work quickly and put on speed to vie with each other. The Talka is a 
form of recreation for them, an opportunity of meeting and passing time 
together. Generally at the end of the Talka, the host offers a meal to 
all the workers. No payment is accepted for taking part in the Talka, 
but there is a moral obligation on the person who has received assistance 
from the Talka, to render the same himself, and in case of need, to take 
part in the Talka with his neighbours. 

The Talka generally meets for the harvest, the hay-making, and for 
the transport of wood, etc. It had been develo])ed and was a thriving in- 
stitution before the rural estates were divided into separate farms. Since 
that division, it fell into disuse and is more rarely resorted to. 

With regard to co-operation properly so called it began with a co-oi)ei'- 
ative distributive society in i88i. From that time, it spread slowly but 
conlinuousl}-. The clergy and the intellectuals took an active part in the 
organization of co-operative societies, as also did the leaders among the jieas- 
ants and the workmen. However owing to the want of printed matter 
and the prohibition of meetings, the spread of the c()-o])eralive idea was 
liindcred, and the movement made very slow progress. As to grouping 
the societies into unions, that was not to be thought of. The activity 
of the co-operative movement increased in intensity only after printing in 
the Ivithuanian language had been authorized, that i.s from 1904 onwards. 

In 1914, theie were in Idthuania 200 co-operative distributive societies 
and 112 co-operative credit societies, besides about 80 agricultural asso- 
ciations and societie.*^. The annual tum-over of the co-operative distrib- 
utive societies leached approximately 500,000 roubles. The co-operative 
credit societies of the Ko\no district, where there were in existence 62 
such societies, had deposits amounting to 2,153,633 roubles, chiefly 
lodged by peasants. 

The war, in destroying the whole economic life ol Lithuania, destroyed 
co-operation too, but, after the pioclamation ol independence, a special 
law was passed on 30 January 1919, and a powerful impetus was given 
to the organization of co-operative societies. The following table will 
make it possible to estimate the progress achieved in one year. 


Progress of Liihuafiian Co-operation from December iqig to December ig 2 o. 


Kinds of societies 


I Number of societies i Number ol societies 

I in December loio 1 m December 1920 

I i 


Co-opeiative distributive societies 
Co-operative productive societies 
Ochoperative credit banks . . . 


256 

5 

TI 


1 


315 

25 

76 
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Besides these, in the Vilna region, there are about 140 co-operative 
organizations of various kinds, of which the greater number are co-opera- 
tive distributive societies. It is estimated that on 1 January 1921, there 
were nearly 600 societies in the whole of lyithuania , including the territory 
of Memel, where there are about 40 co-operative societies. Of these 80 
per cent, are rural distributive societies. The co-operative credit societies 
come next numerically, and are cliiefly to be found in the towns, among 
the Jews, rendering assistance during unemployment, as well as helping 
the ruined Jewish refugees who are making their way back to Russia ; 
72,000 co-operators are members of these credit societies . M. B. 


IvIVONTA. 

AGRICUIvTURAn CO-OPKRATION IN tq2o. — Kruiimnisch G : Iva situation ^conomique 

et finaiid^e cle la lyCtlonie, in the Economtsie EuropSen. Pariv'^, 9 Decexnbre 1921. 

At the time of the annexation of Livonia by Russia, the government 
displayed hostility to the establishment of companies with limited liability 
in the provincial towns, and, on the other hand, unlimited liability com- 
panies were forbidden throughout the empire, so that the only means 
of common action within the reach of the rural population was the form- 
ation of co-operative associations. This co-operative movement was 
however for the most part well received, and about 2,000 associations of 
the kind were in existence in Tivonia before the war. Among them the 
savings and loan banks call for remark, including in these the co-operative 
credit societies, which have pla3xd an important part in the economic 
development of the countiy-. In addition, a powerful network of co- 
t perative distributive societies and of associations for the supply of agri- 
cultural machinery and artificial fertilizers has been brought into being by 
the farmers, who have also organized on the same basis a large number 
of produce-sharing tenancies. 

Practically all these co-operative undertakings were destroyed by 
the war, and those remaining were obliged to suspend ojierations. How- 
ever a recrudescence of the co-ojicrative movement took place after the 
proclamation of independence, and 011 31 December 1920 about 500 dis- 
tributive and 72 credit associations were in existence. 

M. B. 

PORTO RICO 

THK FORMATION OF AGRICULTURAI, CfCAGITES, — Report of the Commissioner 

OF Agricul'Xtjre and Tabor of Porto Rico, 1920. Washington, 1920. 

The conditions governing the formation of co-operative societies in 
Porto Rico are very different from those of Europe and the United States 
of America. The population is scattered throughout the country and not 
concentrated in small villages, and the volume of farm products is too 
small to maintam the existence of the usual form of co-operative society. 

To meet these exceptional circumstances a plan has been evolved 
which consists in establishing in each of the 75 municipalities of the island 
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an agricultural association of farmers, exclusively residing in that muni- 
cipality. Such an association is called an agricultural league (liga agri- 
cola). h^ch league is to be an independent organization, and democratic in 
character. No distinction is made as to nationality, religion or political 
creed, but each member must be of good character, the admission of each 
member being determined by the executive of the league. Besides 
protecting the interests of farmers and promoting technical progress in 
agriculture, the leagues wiU organize farmers' asvsociations, co-operative 
credit societies, co-operative productive societies, and co-operative distrib- 
utive societies. 

The 75 leagues are to be formed into one federation. The federation 
will hold two assemblies a year, which delegates elected by each league 
will attend for the transaction of business and election of the executive 
committee. 

It is proposed to form in connection with each league, co-operative 
credit societies, which will lend money to the members at low rates of in- 
terest on notes .signed by two sureties ; co-operative distributive societies, 
and one productive co-operativ^'C society for each product in the muni- 
cipality — that is, one for cofee, one for tobacco, etc. 

The ])ro})osed method of doing business is as follows : 

In the spring tlie members notify the secretary of the league as to 
their requireiuents for the year; these lists are then classified by the secre- 
taiy* and the uiaiket quotations obtained. He then sends to the farmer 
an unreceipted bill and a note to be signed by the farmer concerned and 
anothei fariuer living in the same district (baryta). These papers are to 
be xetimied to the secretaiy by a given date, whereupon the ];rebidenl of 
the association calls for bids, the order going to the lowest bidtler, and where 
two bids are equal the local merchant is to be preferred. Payment is 
made in cash, the bank of the league advancing the money on the secur- 
ity of the members’ notes 

Notification of the sale of eiops i^ given in the newspapers, and offers 
of purchase are sent to the seciebiry by a given date. Preference is always 
given to local merchants if j)ossiblc. 

All the banks of the leagues are to be united and controlled by the 
central bank of the federation. By this means the small banks will obtain 
extra capital from the central on the security of their negotiable instruments. 

Up to 30 June 1920, thirty-six leagues had been formed, with a total 
membership of 4,245. Several of these leagues had already begun organiz- 
ing co-operative credit societies. 

W. E. H. L. 

UNITED STAl'BS.' 

X. AGRICOETORAL CO-OPHRATION in MINNESOTA. — Northwestern National Bank 
Review, Vol. XIII, No <\. Minneapolis, July 19CI. 

Since 1914 the increase in the number of agricultural co-operative as- 
sociations in Minnesota is apj;)roximately 65 per cent. 

The volume of basiness transacted by these associations in 1914 
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amounted to over $60,000,000. In iq 20 this amount had increased about 
four times. 

In 1914 there t^^^ere Sbout 270 co-operativ^e elevators, and it was estim- 
ated at that time tliat one farmer out of five iti the State was a member of a 
co-operative elevator company. The number of elevators has now in- 
creased to 410, which handle about 39 per cent, of the grain of the 
State. 

The number of co-o])ctative live stock shipping associations in Minne- 
sota in 1914 was 115 ; in 1921 the number was 550, an increase of 378 per 
cent. The movement began in 1908 in a very small way; today 70 per 
cent, of the live stock of the province is handled co-operatively. In 
1913, the amount of business done by the 115 associations was $6,000,000 ; 
in IQ19, when prices were at their highest, the total value of shi]nneiits 
handled was $40,000,000. About 30,000 carloads of stock were marketed 
in 1920, double the amount handled during the previous year. In June 
1921 a co-operative live stock central selling agency was formed. It 
is already in an advanced stage of organization and has the su]>port of 85 
])er cent, of these associations in the v^tate. A manager has been elected 
and headquarters have lieen establislied at vSouth St. Paul. 

In 1914 the number of co-operative creameries was 614 or 72 per cent 
of the creameries in Minne.sota ; today they number 635 or 74 per cent. 
Although the number lias not increased ver>^ greatly during the last five 
years, they are increasing faster than other kinds of creameries. Some 
inefficient plants have been discontinued, the tendency of w^ell-managed 
ones being to increase in size The amount of butter handled b\' tJiese 
creameries in 1920 was qi million pounds, valued at $51,415,000, being 
63 % ])cr cent, of the total ontx)ut of tlie vState. I^ggs and poultry sales 
made b} these creameries for their clients increase the \"olnme of business 
by several millions of dollars. In June 1921 the formation of a co-opera- 
tive central cream selling agency was decided upon hy a meeting of deleg- 
ates representing about half the co-operative creameries of the State. The 
new combination of creameries aims at the standardization and grading 
of butter, the reduction of handling co.sts, centralized shipping facilities 
and the widening of the market. 

Cheese factories have nearly doubled in number since J914, two- 
thirds of the Minnesota factories being co-operative. These now nunil>er 
64. The value of the output in 1920 was $2,225,000. 

With regard to co-operative potato associations, there were 20 in 
existence in the State in 1914, doing a total aminal business of $ioo,C)Oo; 
today there are ()6 active associations having a total turnover of about 
$2,000,000. As a matter of fact, there are 136 co-operative potato associa- 
tions in the State, but because of very recent orgaiiizatioii, a poor crop, 
or lack of warehouse facilities, 40 of these are inactive. It is estimated 
that 17 per cent, of the potato crop is now being marketed co-operativel5^ 

In January 1920 a co-operative central selling agency for potato 
aswsociations was formed, to which about two-thirds of the co-operative 
potato associations belong. It proved to be a bad year for its inception, 
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I920>2i being a season of continually falling prices, but the agency has 
proved its soundness by coming safely through this season. 

The total number of farmers’ co-operative associations in Minnesota 
in 1914 was 2,013 ; this number has now increased to 3,338. These figures 
include mutual fire insurance and telephone companies, co-operative stores 
and many other co-operative organizations which are not marketing 
companies but are controlled by farmers among wdiom profits or benefits 
are shared. A list is given below. In some cases the figures are estimates, 
but these are based on a thorough knowledge of former accomplishment 
and of present conditions. 

Co-operative Associations in the State of Minnesota, 1914 and 1921. 



1914 

1921 

Creameries 

614 

635 

Elevate 

270 

410 

live Stock Shipping Associations . 

115 

550 

Cheese Factories 

34 

54 

Potato Associations 

20 

96 (active) 

vStores 

120 

200 

Fire Insurance Companies .... 

154 

162 

Telei)hone Companies 

600 

1000 

Miscellaneous 

86 

221 

* 

2013 

3338 


Tender the item “ niisccllaiieous ” are included for the year 1921, 
30 wool shipping associations, 136 breeders' associations, 21 cow-tCvSting, 
5 egg shipping and 4 fruit shipxnng associations, 20 lumber yards, 1 farmers' 
co-oi>erative laundry and 4 co-operative flour mills. There are about 
one thousand farmers’ social clubs in the State, many of which do ccfllec- 
tive buying for their members, but this business is incidental and such 
clubs are not enumerated here ; also some of the concerns here listed, such 
as many of the creameries and elevators, occasional!}^ market produce 
of various sorts as a side line and engage in the purcliase of miscellaneous 
sujjplies, but these do not figure in the list as additional buying or selling 
organizations. 

W. K. H. L. 


♦ 

* ♦ 

3. THK CO-01>KRATIVE SALE OF AIA'ALFA HAY IN OREGON. Ktclamahon Recofd, 
Vol, 12, No 10 Washington (D. C.). October 1921. 

For several years there has been an over-production of alfalfa hay on 
the Umatilla irrigation project lands. In September 1920 a meeting of 
the farmers was called and a committee appointed to .study the question 
of markets and draw up a plan for co-operative marketing suited to 
local conditions. On the recommendation of this committee, an associa- 
tion, called the Oregon Co-operative Hay Growers' Association, was formed 
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on the lines of the Califoniian marketing associations ; no profit is to l)e 
made, the returns are to be pooled and the contracts run for three years. 
The hay is to be State inspected and graded, and sold to consumers direct. 
The Association expects to realize from $2 to $4 per ton more than when 
the hay is slupped through individual dealers. 1921 was the first year for 
shipping and the association expected to handle 30,000 tons. 

The association hopes to include all the alfalfa districts of Oregon 
in time. The farmers on the Yakima irrigation project have already 
agreed to sell through this association. 

W. K. H. L. 


He 

♦ ♦ 

3. A CO-OPERATIVE SOCIETY FOR THE SAEi'^ OF niTCKT 4 N(;S -- '1 he Honda 
(jfower^ Vol XXIV, No. o Tampa (Flojida), j/ August 1021 

Duck raising is an important industry in Long Island and the farmers 
engaged in it are organized in an association known as the Long Island 
Duck Growers’ Association. Some fifteen years ago this association set 
itself to imiirove the method of selling ducklings on the New York market. 
It selected, at the beginning of each season, the five New York commission 
houses which it judged would give the most satisfactory service. This 
method did not niateriall}^ iiupro\'e the condition of the duck raisers and 
in 1914, on the initiative of one of the members of the association, the 
duck farmers formed a commission house of their own under the name of 
the h'arniers Coinmissi(ni House, Incorporated. 

Out of a total of approximately 70 duck breeders on Long Island, 
(jo are shareholders in this co-operative societ5^ The remaining ten 
are tiot members chiefly because the}^ sell their birds alive to Kosher 
houses. The Farmers’ Commission House only deals in killed ducklings 
not older than ten or twelve weeks. Its policy is to sell the ducklings 
tis the equivalent of the table chicken and not as a luxury, and to create 
the same demand as at present exists for chickens. 

In 1915 the Farmers' Commission House sold 700,000 ducklings in 
New York City and about 140,000 on Long Island and in other markets. 
During the war sales dropped to iiearh^ half this amount, but rose again 
in 1919 to 15,000 barrels of 35 birds each and 18,000 barrels in 1920. It 
is estimated that during the present year more than 25,000 barrels will 
be sold in New York City, 5,000 barrels outside the New York market 
and about 1,000 barrels on Long Island, a total of about 1,100,000 birds. 

An advertizing campaign has now been started, the cost being appor- 
tioned among the members according to the number of breeding ducks 
they own. To make the advertizing more effective a trade mark has 
been adopted. Each farmer will attach a label to the neck of each duck 
which he markets through the Commission House, with his own name and 
address on one side and the trade mark on the other side. 

The duck farmers have also formed an association for the co-opera~ 
tJve purchase of grain. 
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MISCELLANEOUS INFORMATION RELATING 
TO INSURANCE AND THRIFT. 


NORWAY 

THE NORAVEC 4 IAN SOCIETY FOR MUTUAl^ INSURANCE A( 3 AINST FORESl'-FI RES 

— DeT NORSKE OTENrqrDlGE SkOOSBR^KDI ORSIKRINCSSELSKAP, In AAR9 (7>« Years 
of Activity of the Notweyian Society foi Mutual Inmtanci aiiainsf F ircst-Fue^i), Christ- 
iania, November 1021. 

In November 1911, on the invitation of a committee of ten members, 
50 persons among whom were jiroprietors owning 190,470 hectares of 
forest, valued at 17,806,000 crowns, decnled to form a mutual insurance 
society against fire. 

The society was constituted on the following 20 Februaiy, and 150 more 
forest-owners were hoon enrolled, and from that time it has developed 
without a check of any kind, as is shown by the figures of assured values, 
which rose from 44,955,000 crowns on i November 1912 to 62,240,000 on 
I November 1913, to 84,543,000 on i November 1914, to 102,494,000 on 
I November 1915, to 122,701,000 on l November 191b, to 165,059,000 on 
I November 1917, to 219,508,000 on i November 1918, to 238,094,000 on 
I November 1919, to 259,124,000 on i November 1920, and to 301,113,000 
crowns on i November 1921. This development however is due mther 
to the increase in the value of forest products, than to the increase in 
the area of the forests the risks to which are covered. 

Besides this area can only increase more and nu)re slowly as the soci- 
ety covers risks of less and less importance. In 1912 the average value 
of risks covered was 100,000 crowns ; it was no more than 40,000 crowns 
in 1920, in spite of the increased value of woods and forests. 

The Society, which is recognized as being of public utility, has ac- 
quired certain important immunities from taxation, which make it poss- 
ible for it to reduce its premiums to a minimum. The insurance premium 
is on the basis of 1.25 per thousand but it is subject to a reduction of 
at the end of four years, and a rebate of 0.4 per thousand at the end 
of eight years. The consequence is that the average premium per thou- 
sand shows in 1916 and in 1920 a very sharp fall. From 1.32 in 1912, 
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it falls to 1.30 in 1913, to 1.29 in 1914, to 1.30 in 1915, to 1.20 in 1916, 
to 1. 17 in T917 and 1918, to 1.13 in 1919, to 1.03 in 1920, and to 098 in 
1921. These variations observable in the different years arise from the 
fact that up to the present the society has demanded a higher premium 
for forest areas in districts where no measures exist for preventing forest 
fires, but as a law in regard to such measures came into force in 1922, this 
higher charge will be done away with. 

The total premiums collected between 1912 aiid 1921 may be shown 
thus : 




Rcdm tnn 

Second reduction 
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Gross pn niiuuis 

for tho'M insured for thoK. insun <1 

Net premiums 
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< rowiis 
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1912 
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191; 

80,956 30 



80,956.30 





no, .={63 45 
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13^,906 92 



133,90692 
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11 , 154.00 


M 7 .^-‘|T 35 

I 1“ 

212,122 45 

1 0,8 19 oo 


192,303 45 

1918 

281,514 

28,005 ^0 


253.500.53 


. ^03,920 02 

34,047 50 


269,872 52 

1920 

332,852 90 


25.750 

266,923 35 

uri 

382,027 62 

50,008 92 

38,804.49 

294,114 


Owing to gcneial economic conditions, the expenses of administra- 
tion sliow for several yer.rs past a continuous increase. 

They amonnted in 1912 to 049 pei thousand of the assured capital. 
The> then jell to 0.36 in 1913, to o 35 in 1914, to 0.33 in 1915 mid 1916, 
and then rose to 0.35 in 1917, to o 34 in 1918, to 0.37 in 1919, to 0.40 in 
1920, and to 0 42 in 19".. i. H. M R. L. 


RUvSSIA 

STATE MONOPOT, Y OF INSIUiANCK — Zettschnft fur dte gesamh Verstcherungs^Wtssen-^ 
schaftf Vol. 22 Berlin, i Janucity 1922. 

The revival of insurance in Soviet Russia appears under the form of 
a State monopol}^ including among other kinds of insurance, fire, hail, 
and live-stock insurance. The organization is in the hands ot a central 
administration, attached to the Commissariat of Finance, a body which 
covers all the branches of insurance previomsly under the control of the 
Supreme Council of National Economy. Insurance is to be compulsory, 
except for foreigners. Until the system of State insurance is completely 
organized, it will, however, remain optional. Insurance and reinsurance 
effected by foreign companies are recognized provided the authorization 
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of the Council of the Commissioners of the People has been obtained in 
each case. Co-operative associations for the insurance of goods have the 
right to set up federations. 

M. T. 


SWITZERLAND 

I. crVK vSTOCK INSORNNCE IN loro. — Rapport dx^ JiLiO'MU tkokral des assu- 
RANtES St R lES ENI'REPRISES PHIV TES EN MATlfeRE D’AS.ST’RANCE EN SUISSE EN 
iQiM licriie tc)2i. 

Private live stock insurance business in Swit/.erland depends in a 
great measure on official institutions with aims ‘analogous to those of the 
authorized companies. It follows that live stock insurance, in the 
widest sense of the term, includes, besides private companies which carr\^ 
on the business in the usual wa}^ the preventive action taken by the State 
for combating the diseases of live stock, as well as the activities of the 
numerous local associations to be found throughout the country. 

The public institutions, however, directed to comb.iting the diseases 
of live stock bear no resemblance to insurance organizations except in 
a very wide sense, siiu'c their fuud‘‘ for the ])ur|)ose are not built up by 
contributions from the interested parlies, but by grants made from the 
public funds. Besides, these funds are employed rather in preventive 
action against the diseases of live stock, than in compensating ovniers 
of animals that have died as a result of disease 

The vState, however, seconds the work of the companies and of the 
local insurance societies by granting subsidies. Thus the Confederation 
subsidizes the cantons that have issued decrees making insurance com- 
pulsory for a specified territory (parish, distrid or canton) and support 
and supervize t)ie operations of institutions formed for this purpose. 
Before tlje war, the amount of the federal subsidies might be equal to the 
subsidie.s granted by the cantons themselves. The Decree of the P'ederal 
Comicil of 30 October 1914 limited the subsidy to a fixed sum per head of 
live stock. The Confe<ieration no longer allows more than one franc per 
head of cattle insured, and 40 centimes for each goat, 'i'hesc measures 
had the result of cutting down by about one fifth the allocations to 
the 17 cantons concerned (excluding Lucerne, vSchwyz, Iq^peraud I^ower 
Unterwalden, Zug, the two Appenzells, and Saint Call). Other details 
as to live stock insurance will be found in Talde (})age 55), the data 
in which are taken from the Re]X)rts of the Federal Depiirtmeut of 
Public Rconomy. 

The fall of nearly 65,000 in the number of head of stock insured 
in 1919 is due to the fact that the total number in Switzerland was re- 
duced by neaily 100,000 head. The federal subsidies were maintained 
in the same projx>rtion ; on the other hand the cantonal subsidies increased 
on an average by 29 centimes per head. 

Although these subsidies have been granted on a liberal scale the 
associations wdtb a limited area of oj)erations have not been in a posit- 
ion completely to satisfy insurance requirements. This is probably 
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Table I. — Subsidies Granted for Live Stock Insurance. 


Subsidies 
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873,033 
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1.24 

1914 

916,909 

1,104 ,032 

1.20 

1,004,684 

1. 10 

1915 

834,067 

1,021,870 

I 23 

791,347 

095 

1916 

857,700 

I 037.938 

I 21 

815.389 

005 

igiy 

. . « 5 i ,787 

1,060,322 

1 24 

810,728 

0 95 

1918 

. . 836,856 

I 048,825 

1 25 

797,524 

095 

1919 . 

• • • 772.174 

1.192,337 

T 54 

733.486 

095 


due to theii disperMon, which interferes witli the pro]>er <i\eraging of the 
risks and makes ihe est<iblishmeut of satisfactorv^ financial guarantees 
somewhat difhciilt. These drawbacks often counterbalance the advantages 
which local associ<ilions ]>osse^s (gi(‘atl> simplified management and ease 
of watching the insiiied persons) Thus the local associations have often 
been obliged to make the owner of the live stock carr\^ too heavy a pro- 
portion ot the risk, while not wnthslaiiding lliis thev cannot dispense with 
the conditional right of reducing the compensation 

It is here that the pri\ate companies have the adv lutage. With 
their more extended area of operations, with their much larger number 
of policies, and with the su])])ort of tlieir much w^eallhicr reseive hinds, 
they aie in a ]K)sition to guarantee the covering of iiisuiance, even foi 
high ])nced animals, such as horses and pedigree cattle. 

For many >ears, three mutual insurance societies, the utnellc Che- 
'i aline ^tusse, at Lausanne, the Badischc Pfcrdceerstcherunif^unsialt , at 
Karlsruhe, and the (,arantie Fedhalc, at Paris, as w'ell as a' limited lia- 
bility company, at Perleberg (Prussia) had been authorized to cany on 
live stock insurance business in Switzerland The s.inie nndei takings 
continued operations in igic). 

Although having ample resources at their disposal these societies 
are obliged, in view of a risk so severe as that which they undertake to 
cover, to give the owner of the live stock insured some interest in the 
proper care of the animals. This result is achieved by albiwing each 
owner concerned to carry a share of the insurance himself amounting to 
from 20 to 25 per cent, of the assured value. However the limited lia- 
bility company already mentioned (the Perleberger VeYsichevungs-Aktien- 
Cesellschaft) assures the total value of the animal in the case of thorough- 
bred or half-bred horses, of race horses, or of butchers' beasts. In 1919 it 
began as well to cover insurance against the stealing of animals. 
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In case of necessity the two first insurance societies mentioned reserve 
the right (if the limitation of the compensation already referred to is not 
sufiicient) to call upon their members to pay a supplementary levy. While 
the Badische Pferdvefsicherungsanstalt ha>s been able for 21 years to 
dispense with the collection of a levy from its members, the Mw- 
tudle Chevaline Suisse was obliged to make use of this right once, 
in 1915. 

The Oar antic Fed hale and the Perleherger Versicherungs-Akiien- 
(rcsellschaft effect insurance at fixed premiums. But the insured mem- 
bers of the French society, though exempt from the payment of a supple- 
mentary levy, are liable to have the compensation reduced. Thus the 
Garantie FedSrale has allowed to the insured members of its Swiss branch 
the following compensation, in percentage of the assured value of the 
animals : 
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In the case of horses, therefore, it was not until 1919 that coni])ens- 
atioii could l^e paid to the full extent contemplated by the lules, that 
is, 80 per cent, of the estimated value. 

Inasmuch as there was again a noticeable met ease m the business 
done, the four societies express themselves generally satisfied with the 
result of the year’s operations. As the price of live .stock went up, the 
sums assured increased in pro]K)rtiori, thus automatically bringing about 
the payment of supplementary premiums. Each ri.sk taken individually 
has undergone a noticeable .simplification as conii)ared with the pre-war 
financial 3 ears. Among the German societies somewhat liigh compens- 
ation payments are recorded, which taken in conjunction with the increase 
in general expenses have brought dowm the tuofits bclow^ those of the pre- 
ceding financial year. As regards the Swiss vsociety, the payment on 
lossc.s has been unfavourable, although the sums realized by the sale of the 
caix'ascs rose betwien 1913 and 1919 from 14 per cent, of the total of the 
gro.ss losses to 35 pei cent, of them. 

The injurious influence of the war has continued in spite of the signing 
of the aimistice to make itself felt in a large measure in live stock insur- 
ance. In fact, besides increase in risks there liave been losses of some 
magnitude in investments of capital. We can form some idea of the in- 
crease of general expenses by consulting Table II, which gives the per- 
centage of these expenses in lelation to the net preniitims, for the finan- 
cial 3Tats 1913, 1917, 1918 and 1919, according to the nationality of the 
societies. 
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Table II. — General Expenses 
expressed as a Percentage of the Net Premiums 


Societits 

1913 

1917 

1918 

1919 


0^ 

/o 

% 

% 

0 

1 Swi 

17.9 

23 I 

24 I 

205 

2 Gernifin 

185 

133 

15-5 

173 

I Eremh 

28 9* 

4b 2 

32 5 

41 8 


By referring to the figures of Table III which show the development 
of live stock iiisiirance in Switzerland as effected by the four authorized 
societies, an idea ns at once gained of the disastrous effect of the war. 

Table III. — Ratio of Losses to Premiums from 1912 to 1919. 
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19 1 S 
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718,505 
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5 1 9 
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31,312,590 

866,513 
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'riie marked increase of vSiims assured in 1919 as well as in the cor- 
lespoiiding premiums, following on the very large increase of 1918, is 
due to a considercable extent to Uie fact that the Pcrlcberger took up at 
that date the insurance of butchers’ beasts (the sum assuied at the end 
of 1919 was 13,127,750 francs) This form of insurance accounts for 
^ 39 » 93 t francs increase in the jiremiums paid , on '•he other hand, the per- 
centage of the loSvSes in proiiortion has agani become less favourable. 

In live stock insurance, other than thni of butchers’ beasts, there 
was an increase' in the assured sums of 1,623,608 francs, a total of 
18,184,849 francs being thus reached, or nearly the pre-war total. There 
were 12,039 animals insured in 1919 as against 12,931 in 1918 : the average 
risk per head rose from 1,281 francs to 1,511 francs. An increase of 8,077 
francs only is shown on the premiums collected, with a counterbalancing 
increase in the losses of 33>723 francs, so that the ratio of the losses to 
the premiums rose slightly, from 65 o to 65.9 per cent. M B. 
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2. IIAII. INSURANCE TN ign) — RAPPORT r»n BuRK^U IKJJ>tRAL des assurances SUR 
LES ENfrPnPRlSFS PRIVEES EN SUISSE KN 1919. BeillL*, 1921. 

Just as with live stock insurance, federal subsidies are granted for 
the encouragement of hail insurance, provided subsidies are also granted 
by the cantons. At the present time, there are 22 cantons granting such 
subsidies. These include, besides the recoupment of the j>olicy charges, 
the payment of a sum amounting to from 10 to 30 per cent, of the pre- 
miums. tip to 1914 the Confederation paid subsidies not exceeding the 
cantonal subsidies in amount, but the decision of the Federal Council 
of II December 1914 lowered the federal grants, and they can no longer 
exceed 50 per cent, of the policy charges, 20 per cent, of the insurance 
premiums for vinevards, and 12 50 per cent, of the insurance premiums 
for other crops. The cantonal subsidies have thus become somewhat high- 
er than the federal subsidies. 'I'he attached table, the figures of which 
are taken from the reports of the hVderal De]:>artment of the Public Eco- 
nomy, furnishes datti as to the subsidies granted to the insurance soci- 
eties against hail. 
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This table is of special interest as showing the immense increase in 
the value of the crops insured against hail. From 1913 to 1919, the num- 
ber of policies only rose by about 45 per cent., but the sums assured have 
more than trebled during the same period. The average sum assured 
per ]X)licy, which was 1,132 francs in 1913 rose to 2,487 francs in 1919. 
These increases must be primarily attributed to the insurance of cereal 
crops, where two factors have been contributory, the higher prices of 
cereals and .the larger area sown. 
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The business of Ixail insurance has been divided, for many years past, 
between two undertakings worked on mutual lines, the Societe snisse 
d* assurance contre la grele at Zurich, and Le Paragrele at Neuchatel. This 
latter only does business in the canton of Neuchatel, and only insures 
vineyards in that canton. The other society extends its operations over 
the whole Confederation. 

The two societies give a very favourable report of the results of 
business in 1919. The number of cases in which compensation was paid 
however was nearly" hve times that of the preceding financial year, on 
account of the occurrence of several particularly destructive hail-storms. 

We may note that in contrast to what has been the case in other 
branches of insurance, the ])ercentage of commissions and of sundry ex- 
penses has shown a marked decrease in comparison with that of the 
last year before the war. Thus we find the ratio of all these ex])en.ses 
to the net premiums to be 1^.4 per cent, in 1919, 13.5 per cent, in 1918, 
and 13.7 [)er cent, in 1917, wheieas in 1913 the corre.sponding figure was 
16 6 per cent. 

Business continued to expand, thus allowing of a large building up 
of reserves, though less so than in 1918, 'I'he cultivation tmdertaken 
by ordei of the Confederation, as well as the rise in the price of agricul- 
tural produce have both made their elfecl felt in a marked development 
of the o])crations of the ^ociclt snisse (Vas^nrance contre la grdc. 

The accompanying table gives, for the year- TQ12 to 1919, the luin.- 
ber of policies, the sums assured, premiums collected, the compensation 
paid, as well as the st<ite of the reserv€\s toi l)oth the societies under con- 
sideration. M. B. 
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THIC DEVELOPMENT OF AGRICULTTJRAL CREDIT 
DURING THE WAR. 

OFFICIAT, SOURCES : 

LEGGE .13 GISTTNAIO 1 887, N 4270 (SEttlE SUL CREDIXO AGRARIO. Gaz?ett(l Ufficiak dil 
Re^no d'lialiay No. 20. Rome, 26 January 1887. 

lyEGCE 7 I.UGLIO 1901, N. 334, CUE AUTORIZZA LA CASSA DI RISPARMIO DEL BANCO T)I NAPOLI 
AD ESKRCITARE IL CREDITO AGRARIO NEI.LE PROVINCE DEL MEZZOGIORNO D’ITALIA E NEL- 

l’Isola di Sardegna Gazzetta Uffinale del Regno d Italia, No. 173. Rome, 20 July 1901. 
I^BGGE Cl DICFJMBRF I902, N. 542, CHK ISTITUISCE IN ROMA VN ISTXTUTO CON LA DENOMTNA- 
ziONi: DI “Credito agraeuo per it. T.AZ10”. Gazzetta Ufficiale del Regno d* Italia, ISio. 5. 
Rome, 8 Jaiiuaiy 1903. 

lyEOGE 31 MARZO I904, N. I40, PORTANTE PROVVEDIMENTl Sl’ECIALI A FAVORE DELLA PROVINCIA 

DI Basilicata, Gazzetta Uffidalc del Regno d* Italia, No. 93 Rome, 20 April 1904. 
lyEGGF 29 MARZO 1906, N. lOO, CHE ISTITUISCE PRESSO IL BANCO DI SlClLIA UNA SEZIONE PER 
L’ESERCizio DEL CREDITO AGRARIO. Gazzctta IJ ffictale del Regno d' Italia, No. 85. Rome, 
1 1 April 1906 

T,^EGGE 25 GIUGNO iyo6, N. 255, CONCERNENTE PROVVEDIMENTI A FA YORK DELLA CALABRIA, 
Gazzetta Vfficialc del Regno d'ltalia, No. 149. Rome, 27 June 1906. 

LEGGE 15LUGLIO 1906, N.383, CONCERNENTE PROVVEDIMENTI PER LE PROVINCE MERIDIONAL! 
PER LA Sicilia e per la Sardegna. Gazzetta V dictate del Regno d" Italia, No. 178. Rome. 
31 July 1906 

REOIO DeCRETO 10 NOVEMBRK I907, N 844, OIE APX'ROVA IL TESTO UNICO DELLE LEOGl CON- 
CERNENTi PROVVEDIMENTI PER lA vSaruegna, GazzcUa UffiLiale del Regno d' Italia, No. 57, 
Rome, 9 March 1908, 

L,EGGE 9 LUGLIO I908, N. 445, CHE COMPLEIA K MODIPICA LE LEGGI 31 MARZO 1904, N. 140 E 
25 GIUGNO 1906, N. 255, RELATIVE Al PROVVEDIMENTI A FAVORE DELLA BASILICATA E DELLA 
Calabria. Gazzetta Ufficiak del Regno dUtalia, No. 177. Rome, 30 July 1908. 
lyEGCE 2 FRBBKAlO 19II, N. JO, CHE AFFIDA LA GESTIONE DELLE CASSL PROVINCLALI DI CRE- 
DITO 4GRARI<p ALLA CASSA DI RiSPARMIO DEL BANCO DI NAI‘ 0 LI E ALLA SeZIONE DI CREDITO 
AGRARIO DEL BANCO DI vSiciLJA. Gazzetfa Ufficiak del Regno d'ltalia, No. 43. Rome, 21 
February 1911. 

RKGIO DECRETO II OTTOBUE I914, N. IO89, RIGUARDANTE PROVVEDIMENTI STRAORDXNARI 
PER IL CREDITO AGRARIO Gazzetta Vfftciak del Regno d' Italia, No. 244. Rome, 12 October 

1914- 

DECRKTO LUOGOTENENZIALE 17 GIITGNO 1915, N 961, RECANTE PROVVEDIMENTI PER U CRB- 
DiTO AGRARIO. GazzeUa Ufficiak del Remo d*Iialui, No. 163. Rome, 30 June 1915. 
DeCRETO LTJOGOTENENZIALE 26 SETTEMBRE I915, N. I433, RECANTE PROVVEDIMENTI PER IL 
CREDITO AGRARIO. GuzzcUa V fficiak del Regno Italia, No. 240* Rome, 29 September 1915. 
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D»CRET0-LE00E LU0CX)TBNKNZ1ALE 8 O'lTOBRB 1916, N. 1 336, CONCBRNENTE PttOWKDIMENTI 
PER AOEVOivARE 11 CREDITO ALLE AS90CIAZI0NI AGRARIE. GazzsUa UfficiaUdel Regno d*Iia~ 
Ha, No, 246. Rome, ly October 1916. 

DBCRBTO LUOOOTENENZIALE 10 MAGOIO 1917, N. 788, CONCERNENTB PROWEDIMENTI PER 
lA COLTIVAZIONE DEI CEREALi. Gazzetia Vficiale del Regno d' Italia, No. 217. Rome. 19 
May 1917- 

CiRCODARE DEL MlNISTRO DI AORICOLTURA IN DATA 25 MAGGTO 1917/ N. 18.OOO, AVENTE PER 
OGGETTO OPERAZIONI DI CREDITO PER LA COLTIVAZIONE DEI CEREALI ED ALTRI PRODOTTI 
AXIMENTARI. 

DECRETO LUOGOTKNENZIALE 28 OIUGNO 1917, N. 1035, CHE STANZIA UN PONDO DI VENTI MI- 
LIONI PER ANTTCIPAZIONI AGLI TSTITUTI DI CREDITO AGRARIO PER SOMMINISTRAZIONI 
AGLI AGRICOLTORI, A TERMINI DEL DECRETO LUOOOTENENZIALE lO MAGGIO I917, N, 788, 
PER L’iNCREMENTO DELLA COLTURA DEI CEREALI Gazzctta U fficiale del Rcgno d* Italia, 

No. 154. Rome, 30 June 1917 

DECRETO LUOOOTENENZIALE 26 LUGI.IO 1917, I269, CONTENENTE DISPOSIZIONI PER AGEVO- 

LARE ALLE. ABSOCIAZIONI AGaARIE IL CREDITO PER lA COLTIVAZIONE DEI CEREALI. GaZ 

zelta Ufficialt del R>'gno d'liaha, No. 19s. Rome, 18 August 1917- 
DECRETO LUOGOTKNENZIALE IX NOVEMBRE I917, N. 1831, COL QUALE AUMENTATO DI DIECI 
MILIONI IL FONDO STANZIATO CON DECRETO LUOGOTKNENZIALE 28 GniCNO 1917, N. IO35, 
PER ANTICIPAZIONI AGLI ISTITUTI DI CREDITO AGRARIO, ALIX) SCOPO DI AQEVOLARE DE- 
TERMiNATi PRESTITI. CazzcUtt U fflctalc cUl Regfw d*ltaha, No. 269. Rome, 15 November 

1917. 

DECRETO LUOOOTENENZIALE I4 APRILE 1918, N. 566, CHE ELEVA DI ALTRI DIECI MILIONI 
IL FONDO STANZIATO CON DECRETO LUOGOTENENZIAIE 28 GIUGNO I917, N 1035, E GlA 
AUMENTATO CON I/ALTRO DECRliTO LUOGOTENFJNZIAIJ: II NOVEMBRE I917, N. I S3 1 PER 
ANTiciPAziONT AGLI ISTiTUTi DI CREDITO AGRARIO. Gazzftia UffictaU del Rcgno d' Italia, 
No 107. Rome, o May 1918 

DECRETO LUOGOTENENZIALE 14 lUOLIO 1918, N. XlOO, CHE AUMENTA DI ALTRI CINQUE MILIONI 
IL FONDO ITJR ANTICIPAZIONI AGLI ISTITUTX DI CREDITO AGRARIO, ALLO SCOPO DI AGEVO- 
lari: 1 PRESTITI RIVOLTI A FAVORIRE LE C0LTURI5 ALIMENTARI. Gazzetta U fflCtak del R*’ 
gno d' Italia, No. 196. Rome, 20 August igi8 
DECRETO'I.EGGK LU0G0TP:NENZIALE 14 LITGUO 1918, N. 1142, CHE ABROGA E SOSTITULSCE IL 
DECRETO LUOGOTENENZIALE 4 orrOBKK 1917, N. 1604, RKCANTE PROWEDIMENTI PER IL 
CREDITO AGLI ENTJ AGRARi DEL Dazio. Gazzetta Uftciale del Regno d'ltaha. No. 202. 
Rome, 2/ August 1918. 

DECRETO LUOGOTENEN/IALE is SETTEMBRE I../I8, N. 1444, CHE AUMENTA DI ALTRI VENTI MI 
LIONI IL FONDO PER ANTICIPAZIONI AGLI ISTITUTI DI CREDITO AGRARIO, ALLO SCOPO DI 
AGEVOLARE I PRESTITI RIVOLTI A FAVORIRE LE COLTURE ALIMENTARI. Gazzetta UflCiaU 
del Regno d" Italia, No, 235. Rome, 5 October 1918. 

DECRKTO LUOGOTKNENZIALE 20 FEBBRAIO I919, N. 318, CHE RECA PROWEDIMENTI PI2R JJ. CRE- 
DITO AGRARIO NELLE PROVINCE GiA INVASE. Gozzctta U ^ciak del Regno d'ltcdia. No. 69, 
Rome, 21 March 1919. 

DECRETO-LEGGE LUOOOTENENZIALE 24 MARZO I919, N. 497, CHE AUTORIZZA LA COSTITUZIONB 
DI UN ISTITUTO FEDERALE DI CREDITO PER IL RISORGIMENTO DELLE VENEZIE. Gazzelia 
Ufficiale del Regno d*I1alia, No.' 89. Rome, 14 April 1919. 

DECRETO LUOGOTENENZIALE 25 MAGGIO I919, N, 943, RECANTE PROWEDIMENTI PER IL CRP> 
DITO AGRARIO NELLE PROVINCE DEL VENBTO DANNKGGIATE DALLA GUERRA. Gazzetta Uffi’ 
dale del Regno d' Italia, No. 145, Rome, 19 June 1919. 

DbCRBTO LUOGOTENENZIALE 12 OIUGNO 1 91 9, N. 997, PORTANTE MODIFICAZIONi ALLA LBGGE 
21 DICEMBRE I902, N. 542, CHK ISTITUt IN ROMA L’ISTITUTO "CrEDITO AGRARIO PERIL 

I/AZlo”. Gazzetta Ufficiale del Regno d* Italia, No, 154. Rome, 30 June 1919. 
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DBCRETO-LEGOE LUOGOTENENZIALE 22 GItTONO 1919, N. II90, CHE APPORTA MODIPICAZIONI ALLA 
LE(;GE 31 MARZO 1004, N. 140, RELATIVAMENTE AL CRRDITO AGRARTO PER LA BASILICATA. 
(jazzctia V (finale del Regno d' Italia, No. 176. Rome, 24 July 1919. 

REGIO DECRETO 20 LUGLIO I QIC), N. 1363, CHE AUMENTA DI QUARANTA MILIONI IL PONrK> 
STANZIATO CON I DECRETI LUOGOTENENZIAI.I 20 FEBBRAIO £2*5 MAGGIO 1919, NN. 318 E 
943, PER IL CREDITO AGRARIO NELI R PROVINCE DEL VENETO DANNEGGIATE DALLA GUERRA. 
Gazzetia UfficiaU del Regno d* Italia, No. 191. Rome, ii August 1919. 

Recto Decreto 20 luglio 1919, n. 1414, che aumrnta n> fondo stanziato per anticipa* 
ZIONT AGLI ISHTtJTi DI CREDITO AGRARio. GazzetUi UftciaU del Regno d' Italia, No. 213. 
Rome, 6 September 1919. 

REGIO DECRETO 28 DICEMBRE 1 91 9, N. 2638, CHE APPORTA MODIFICAZIONI ALLO STATUTO DEL 
“CREDITO Agrario PER IL Lazio”. Gazzettu Ufficiale del Regno d'Jtalia, No. 51. Rome, 
2 March 1920. 

REGIO DeCRETO-LEGGK 7 MARZO 1 920, N. 312, CHE AUTORIZZA IL OOVERNO A RnjNIRE E COORDI- 
NAIiE IN TESTO UNICO LE DtSPOSIZIONT SUL CREDITO AGRARIO CONTE NTTTE NELLE LEGGI 
E DECRim EMANATI IN FORZA DELI^ LEGGE 22 MAGGlO^I915, N. 67 1. GaZZetta JJ fflciaU 
del Regno d' Italia, No. 79. Rome, 3 April 1920. 

REGIO DECRETO-LEGGI: 13 MARZO 1920, N. 421, che ATTMENTA DI SI2TTE MILIONI IL FONDO 
STANZIATO PER LK ANTICIPAZIONI PER IL CREDITO AGRARIO PER LA CEREALICOLTUXA E 
RECA INOLTRE DISPOSIZIONI COMPLEMENTARI PER IL CREDITO AGRARIO IN CAPITANATA. 
GazzeUa V (finale del Regno d' Italia, No 94. Rome, 21 April 1920. 

REGIO DECHETO'LEOGE 22 APRILE 1 920, N. 5 1 6, RECANTE PROVVEi:>IMENTI PER IL CREDITO 
PONDIARIO F AGRARIO A FAVORE DI ASSOCIAZIONI DI LAVORATORI DELLA TERRA. GazZetta 
Ufficiale del Regno dUiam, No. 103. Rome, 4 May iq20 
REGIO DECRETO-LEGGF. 4 MAGGIO 1920, N. 66I, CHE AUTORIZZA LA COSTITTJZIONK DI UN CONHOR 
ZTO DI CASSE DI RISPARMIO E DI BANCHE POPOLARI NEL VKNETO PER L'ESERCTZIO DEL 
CREDITO AGRARIO NELLE Venezie. Gazzettu Vffictah del Regno d' Italia, No 128. Rome, 
I June 1920. 

REOIO })1:CRET0 7 GKIGNO 1920, N. 773, che ESTFNDE E DISCn>L7NA LE FUNZIONI DELLA SRZIONE 
DI CREDITO AGRARIO DEL BANCO DI SiciLiA Guzzctta Uffictalc del Regno u' Italia, No. 144 
Rome, 19 June 1920. 

REGIO DPX'RETO 19 SETTEMBRK 1920, N. 1418, CHE APPROVA IL REGOLAMENTO PER IL FUNZIO 
NAMENTO DELLA SKZIONF, DI CHED.TO AGRARIO DEL BANCO DI SiClIJA. GazzcUa UffctaU 
del Regno d'ltuha, No 245. Rome, 16 October 1920. 

UBGGE 8 OTTOBRE I92O, N. 1479 , APPORTA MODIFICAZIONI ALLE LEGGI PER LA vSARDEGNA- 

Gazzeita Ufficiale del Regno d' Italia, No. 253 Rome, 26 October 1920. 

Regio OPXRfcrro lo novembre Tg2(), n. 1636, cue aumenta di venticinque miiioni ii fon* 

DO STANZIATO PER SOWENZIONI AGLI AORICOLTORI DANNEGGIATI DALLA SICCITA. GuzZeita 
Ufficiale del Regno d'lialia, No. 280. Rome, 27 November 1920. 

Regio Decreto 14 novembre 1920, n. 1703, che approva il reoolamento per il funziona- 

MENTO DELLA SEZIONE DI CREDITO FONDIARIO ED AGRARIO DELL’ISTITUTO NAZIONALE 
DI CREDITO EER lA CooPERAZioNE. Gazzetta U fficiak del Regno dfitaha. No. 289. Rome, 

8 December 1920. 

Regio Decreto-legge 16 gennaio 1921, n. 34, chemodifica duello 7 jmarzo 1920, n. 312' 

CONCERNENTE L’AUTORIZZAZTONE a RIUNIRE E COORDINARK in TESTO umco LE DISPO- 
SJZIONI SUI. CREDITO AGRARIO CONTENUTE NELI.E LEGGI E NEI DECRETI EMANATI IN FORZA 
DELLA LEGGE 22 GiuGNO 1915, N. 671. Gazzettu Ufftctalc de Regno d* Italia, No. 33. Rome, 

9 February 1921. 

Regio Decreto iomarzo 1921, n. 349, che approva il reoolamento per l’esercizio della 

VIGILANZA GOVERNATIVA SUGLI ISTITUTI DI CREDITO AGRARIO DELLA SaROEGNA. CaZZett'Z 

UffictaU del Regno d'ltaha, No. no. Rome, 11 May 1921. 
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REOIO DECRETO 26 QIUONO 1921, N. 1048, CHE APPROVA H. TESTO tfNICO DEIXK LBGQI E DP,1 
DECREn CONTENENTI PROV\^PIMKNTI IN MATERIA DI CREDITO AORARIO. GaZZCiUl Vfl- 
ciale del Regno d* Italia^ No. 208 Rome, 2 September iq2I. 

RKOIO DECRETO-LEGGE 19 NOVEMBRE 192I, N, 179S, CHE AUTORIZZA LA COSTITUZIONE DI UNA 
SEZIONE DI CREDITO AGRARIO DELl/ISTITUTO FEDERALE DI CREDITO PER H. RISORGIMENTO 
DELLE Venezie. GazzcHa Vffictale del Regno Italia, No 297. Rome, 20 December 1921. 
Da legislazione italiana sul credito agrario Ceiino sioricoecriticodeirAw. AlcBsandro 
Baecaglini. I^eggi, decreti e regolamcuti. Notizie statistiche. Annali del Credito e della 
Previdenza, ii. 90. Anno iqii. Ministero di Agricoltura, Industria e Commcrcio. Di- 
rezione generalc del Credito e dcdla Previdenzii, della Coopenizionc e delle Assicurazioni 
S(xiali. Rome, 1911. 

Annuario Statistico Italiano Sec(>nda serie. Vol VII. Anni 1917 e 1918. I^ffieio cenliale di 
Stalistica. 1919. 

OTHER SOTJRCEvS: 

Baccaglini (A.); II credito agrario nei provvedinunti di gnerra. Corricrc Economtco,y<o 52. 
Rome, 27 December 1917. 

BACm (Riccardu) : Politica del credito. In : D’lialia economica. Annuario della vita commer- 
ciale, industriale, agraria, bancaria, linanziaria e della politica economica. Anni 1914, 1915* 
I9i(), 1917, 191 S, 1919 Torino, Society tii3ogTafico cdilrice nazionale, X91S, 1916; 
Milano-Roma-Nai'Kili, Societa editricc D Alighieri, 1918, 1919, 1920, 

Dork (Dr PTanccBco) : Da riforma del rrcdiU» agraiio in Sardegna. 11 Jlllaggio cd t Campi, 
No 8- Milon^v-Roma, 19 P'ebruary 1921. 

iNDRio (P.) • T40 Stato cd il cTcdito agrario. 1 Camtn, No 28. Rome, ii July 1920. 

Marroni: (b'mjLnuele) : Gli istituti <ii credito agrario. BibHotcc'a di ragioncria appliQita, 
Vol, XXXVI, inonografia n 90. Torino, Unione tiixigraficxi-edilrice torincse, 1915. 
Passalacqua (Prof V ) : Sezioiie di cTe<lito agrario prcBSO il Banco di Sicilia nei s*uoi rap- 

porli a>n riucremcnto deH’agricoltuia Mciliana 11 Rmnovamcntn Eemtomteo- Agrario 
ni Prouincia di Trapani, No 3. Trapani, March 1921 
Il cri:dito agrawi^ nel Mkzzogiorno continentale d’Italt\ k neilTsola di Sardfgna 

ESERCITATO DALLA CASB^ DI RlSl'AR>nO DEL BANCO DI NAPOLI. ORDINAMENTo E SVI- 
LUi>Po. T902-IQ12 Naplc“^, 191 '^. 

ClRCOLARi: IN DATA 20 OTlX)BRE I92O, N 2171, DIKAlVDITA AGLI STABILIMENTl INSULARI DALLA 
DIREZIONE GENEl^LF DEL BANCO DI SiCILIA (SeZIONE DI CREDIIX) AGRARIO E CASSA DI 
RISPAIiMIO) AVENTC 1 *KR OGGETTO IL NUOVO ORDINAMENTO E L’ESTENSIONE Dli^^^LE FUN- 
ZIONI DELLA SEZIONE DI CREDITO AORARIO DEL BaNCO. 

Banco di Napoli. Cas.sa bi Ribparmio. Principali differenze tra lk varie i.eogi 

REOIONAIJ DI CREDITO AGRARIO PUBBLICATL DAI I9OI AL I9IO. Naplcb, 1 910 . 

Banco di Napoli. Cassa di Rlsparmio Credito Agrario. Relazioni sugli esercizi I9i4> 
1915, 1916, 1917, 1918, 1919, 1920. Naple.s, 1915, 1917, 1918, 1910, 1920, 1921. 

Banco di Sicilia. Rendiconto f. bilancio con.suntivo del ConsiGlio generale sul ser- 
Vizio DEL credito AGRARIO. Esercizi 1914, T915, 1916. 19^7, 1918, 1919, 1920. Palermo, 
1915, 1916, 1917, 1918, 1919, 1920, 1921. 

The provision of agricultural credit was one of the problems to which 
the Italian legislature devoted most attention during the war. The ne- 
cessity at first of overcoming difficulties in regard to credit which arose 
as a result of the general monetary crisis and subsequently the need of 
increasing agricultural production^ and in particular the production of 
food stuffs, in order to ensure the food supply of the countiyD compelled 
the Government to develop agricultural credit as much as possible. On 
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examining the measures taken in regard to this matter from 1914 to 1920, 
we see that they aim at attaining the fundamental object of a more inten- 
sive cultivation of the soil, by different systems and methods, and that the 
measures themselves may ha divided into the following groups: 

1. Measures for strengthening the security for loans, in favour of 
the lending nx'^tilutions ; 

2. Measures lor authorizing new institution^ to carry on agricul- 
tural credit o])erations ; 

3. Measure^ for simplifying the rules for the granting of loans, and 
for giving special authorizations and fiscal and legal privileges to credit 
institutions ; 

4. Measures for reorganizing the special agricultural credit instit- 
utions, so as to render their action nioie intensive and more effective ; 

5. Measures for increasing the capital of the princi])al agricultural 
credit institutions and for making special allocations ol vState funds. 

llefore passing in review these groups of measures, it will be well to 
describe the oigauizatiou of agricultural credit as it existed in Italy at the 
outbreak of war, afterwards dealing separately with the modifications 
introduced in recent yeais. 

§ r. ThIC ORGANIZ VriON OK AGRlCUtTrU-KU CRKT>ri\ 

With res]>ect to the organization of agricultural credit, Italy may be 
divided into two parts : one part comprises Piedmont, l/jinbardy, \>netia, 
Kmilia, and Tuscany ; the other I/iguria, the Marches, Umbria, Uatium, 
the Southern miinland and the islands Jn the former the organization 
of credit owed its origin to the spontaneous initiative of farmer-> wh(> 
foTined themselves as requiied into co-o])erative societies (popular banks, 
rural banks, etc.) themselves providing for theii credit needs. In the 
latter, on the other hand, private enter])rise was weaker and had to 
supjfiemenled by State action There were thus various laws relating to 
agricultural credit under which, in accordance with the particular needs 
of the various regions of Central and Southern Italy and of the islands, 
special credit institutions were founded. The mos*t important ol these* 
laws \?vas that of 7 July 1901, the first ot the series of measures relating 
to agricultural credit in different regions, whereby the vSaviiigs Bank of 
the Bank of Naples was authorized to carry 011 agricultural credit opera- 
tions in th^ X)roviuces <ff tjie Southern mainland and in the island of vSar- 
dinia, and the Uaw of 29 March 1906 which established in the Bank of 
Sicily an Agricultinal Cieclit Section. Other important laws are those of 
21 December 1902, of 31 March 1904, and ot 25 Jime 1906, wliich relate 
respectively to agricultural credit in Latium, in Basilicata, in Calabria, etc. 

The object of the legislation is to establish in the various regions agri- 
cultural credit institutions adapted to local customs and to local needs. 
The characteristics common to the various laws are the following : a central 
institution endowed with more or less ample means furnished by the State 
when the institution itself cannot provide them, the object of which is 
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to make loans to farmers through the medium of minor institutions (agri- 
cultural consortia, agricultural and rural banks, agricultural loan banks, 
agricultural credit societies, Monti trumentari, etc.), granting them di- 
rectly only in exceptional cases when the minor institutions d© not exist, 
are not working, or do not inspire confidence. The fmictions of these 
‘ intermediary bodies ” iDelween the central institution and the farmers 
proved to be of the greatest importance, as lliey are in a better position to 
estimate the creditworthiness of the borrower and to ensure that the 
loan granted is applied to the purpose for which it is asked. As they 
were not very numerous in the Southern mainland and in the islands, the 
law\s mentioned provided adeipiately for the encouragement of their 
formation. 

We will now give a brief account of the agricultural credit service of 
the Bank of Naples — the most important institution that exists in Italy 
for carrying on tliis kind of credit opeifltion — in order to give an idea 
of the method of working of the agricultural credit institutions, and to 
render more intelligible the measures taken during the war. 

A. Method of Granting Loans. — The operations which the Savings 
Bank of the Bank of Naples is authorized by the law to carry on are as 
follows : 

Rediscount of bills drawn by the farmers in favour of the intermediary 
bodies, and by them transmitted to the Savings Bank ; 

Discount of bills drawn directly by the intermediary bodies, either 
for the jnirpose of procuring the means necessar}^ for collective sale of their 
])roduce, or to provide working ca])ital for the farms cultivated by the in- 
stitutions themselves, or to make good any deficiency in the funds at their 
disixisal for granting loans to farmers 

B. Object of the Loans. — The bills which the intermediary bodies may 
discount with the Savings Bank must he in respect of loans granted to 
farmers (whether ocenpying owners, rent-paying tenants, produce sharing 
tenants, or tenants in emphyteusis) for one or more of the following objects : 

I. (a) Harvesting, (h) cultivation, (c) seeds, (t/) fertilizers, {e) spraying 
Tiiciterials, veterinary medicines, or insecticides ; 

2 To furnish the holdings with live stock, with agricultural mach- 
inery and implements, with apparatus for the manipulation and preserv- 
ation of agricultural produce and with wdiatever else may be necessaiy^ 
for agricultural puqxises ; 

3. To provide board for metayers or other produce sharing tenants 
in accordance with the tenancy agreement, and to agricultural labourers 
as part payment of wages duimg the slack season ; 

4. For advances on the securit}^ of certain agricultural products not 
easily perishable deposited in common warehouses. These advances are 
intended to enable the agriculturists to avoid the necessity of selling the 
produce at the moment of harvest and to give him the niean< of awaiting 
a more favourable moment for disposing of them. 

C. Security. — The Ipans referred to in paragraph i are secured by 
a special statutory right to levy distress {speciale privilegio legale) — by 
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this expression is miderstood a prior right which the law gives the creditor 
to distrain the goods of the debtor according to the origin of the credit (i) — 
in respect of the crops o*Y the year, except in the case of loans for the 
purchase oi fertilizers and for the cultivation of crops which mature in the 
second year, in respect of which the right of priority may be exercized 
with regard to the crops of the following year. This right is derived 
from the law and appertains to the lending institution, without the need, 
that is, of any sjiecial document or registration. It is only necessary that 
the object of the loan should be specifically stated in the bills. The same 
riglit attaches to loans for provdding board to produce-sharing tenants 
and to labourers in part payment of wages referred to in paragraph 3. 
The loans, on the other hand, referred to in paragraph 2 are not secured 
by the statutory right to levy distress, but it may be agreed between 
the lending institution and the borntwing farmer that the lending instit- 
ution shall have a special right to levy distress on the produce and on 
the live ajid dead stock on the holding ; how^ever, in order that this 
contractual right — • which may be defined as a prior right which the 
law according to the origin of the credit allows to be agreed upon to 
distrain goods s]K‘cified by the law itself — .shall be valid, it is necessary that 
it shouUl appear ftoiii a written document which shall be given a definite 
date by means of registration and from inscription in the local mortgage 
office Lastly, the loans or advances secured by de])osit of agricultural 
produce referred to in paragra])h 4 are guaranteed bv the pledge of the 
produce. 

D. Limits to the Amount anJ Period of the Loans, — The Regulations 
of 21 July 1904, No. 536, for carrying out the Law of 17 July 1901, also 
laid dowji certain conditions with regard to the limits of the amounts and 
period of agricultural loans. Tlie limit of the amount is 1,000 liras, which 
may be extended to 5,000 liras, for each holding and for each agricultural 
purpose, and the maximum ])eriod is one year; for loans for the purchase 
of cattle and of machinery the limits of amount are res])ectively 2,000 and 
3,000 liras (2), and the period is three years. 

The loans secured by the de]')osit ol agricultural produce must not 
exceed three-fifths of the current value of the produce pledged, and the 
period must not exceed six months, except when part of the debt is repaid, 
in which case it may be j)roloiiged for another six months. 

In any case the loans must not exceed the actual requirements of the 
holding, and the terms of repayment must be such that the loans made 
for a particular crop shall be repayable at the time [^wheii that crop is 

(1) If th^re are ^credits each having si)ecicil right to distrain the .same goods, the 
priontj^ i-; exercized the order laid down in Article 1,060 of the Italian Civil Code. 

(2) On the basis [of a modification intioduced by the lieutenancy Decree dated 
27 February 1Q19, No. 658, into the 3rd paragraph of Article 18 of the Regulations for the agri- 
cultural ciedit operations of the Savings Bank of the Bank of Naples, approved by Royal 
DctTee of 21 July 1904, No. 536, the maximtun limit of the loans for supplying cattle and 
a^’uuUural machinery cannot exceed 5jOoo liras, and the period cannot lie longer than 
three years. 
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harvested or vshortly afterwards, except in the case of crops which mature 
in the second year, in regard t('. which the repayment of the loan may be 
made at any time during the year in which the harvest is gathered. 

According to the law, the Savings Bank must not charge higher interest 
than 4 %. At the present time, in accordance with the decision of its own 
Council it charges 3 % % to the intermediary bodies, and 4 % to the 
farmer to whom it makes loans direct. The inlerniediary bodies in theii 
turn, cannot charge higher iiiteres^^ than 6 

E. Fiscal Pririlcv^cs, — vSpecial fiscal privileges have been granted to 
the intermediary institutions. The proceedings for their formation and 
successive amendments of the rules, and in general the procecxlings and 
documents relating to the operations carried on by agricultural banks, 
agricultural societies, agricultural consortia, and Monk irumentun are 
exem]it from any staiii}) tax, registration tax or mortgage lax. Thus the 
bills which the hniners draw in favour of the intermediary bodies, and 
those which they draw directly in favour of the Savings Bank of the Bank 
of Naples in the cases above stated, are written on unstanijied paper, and 
the agreements whereby the conti actual right to lev}" distre.ss is given to 
the intermediary bodies are also written on iinstam])ed ])aper and are 
registered frc‘e of charge. 

The intermediary bodies are exempt from the tax on x>^^'^onalty in 
Tes])ect to this agncultnrnl business, and the tax on the transfer of sluires 
is reduced to a fourth. 

P'or other classes ol intermediary bodies winch are* not purely agri- 
cultntal but ’uliich provide agricultural credit, such as ^xipular banks, 
sa\ings banks, etc , the stamp tax and registration tax are reduced to a 
half, if they have not by the ordinary fiscal law"s the right to complete 
exemption. 

The regulations which govern the agricultural credit provided out of 
the funds of the Savings Bank of the Bank of Naples govern also the oper- 
ations carried on by that bank in the management, entmsted to it by the 
Law of 2 February 1917, No. 70, of the provincial agricultural credit banks 
in eleven Southern provinces, namely, Acpiila, Avellino, Bari, *Benevento, 
Camjiobasso, Chieti, I'oggia, LcTce, Salcnio, Teramo. These banks were 
establislied by the Lawof 15 July 1906, No. 388, with the object of supplying 
credit solely for ordinary farming operations, to the exclusion of credit 
for land improvement, and they woik with their own funds constituted as 
laid down ])y tliis law". 

I'hus since ii October 191T, the date on which the La w^ of 2 Febuiary 
1911, No. 70, came into force, the Savings Bank of the Bank of Naples has 
provided agricultural credit exclusively out of its own funds in five Sontheni 
provinces (Naples, Potenza, Cosenzfi, Catanzaro and Reggio) and in the 
two provinces of Sardinia (Cagliari and Sassari) and with the capital of 
the provincial banks in the remaining eleven Southern provdiices in which, 
when this capital is fully utilized (as has happened in some provinces) 
it continues to provide credit by using its own funds. Such is the system* 
of State regulated agricultural credit carried out by the Bank of Naples, 
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and with slipjht differences by the Bank of vSicily, of wliich a special section 
was created for the purpose in 1906. 

In Basilicata and in Sardinia, on the other hand, according to the 
Law of 31 March 1904, and the Consolidating Law of 10 Noveml>er 1907, 
a third form of agricultural credit is in operation, a system of adv^ances 
carried out in the following manner : the central credit institution (for 
the Basilicata the Provincial Agricultural Credit Bank with headquar- 
ters at Potenza, and for Sardinia the Casse ademprivili at Cagliari and 
Sassari) besides rediscounting the agricultural bills discounted by the 
intermediary bodies or making direct advances to them by discounting 
their own bills, also makes loans to them in money or kind (up to a limit 
of 10,000 liras repa^^able in a specified number of years), thereV»y enabling 
these bodies to provide on their own account for loans to individual farm- 
ers. What has been said hitherto relates to credit for the provision of 
working capital, that is, credit to enable the farmers to meet the expenses 
of sowing, manuring, cultivation and harvesting, as well as to provide live 
or dead stock, machines and implements ; with regard to credit for per- 
manent improvements, dwelling houses, stables and cowsheds on modem 
lines, farm-roads, irrigation w<»rks, (dianges from one form of cultivation 
to another, it is governed by special laws for Basilicata and Sardinia, and 
takes the form of advances to holders in emydni-eusis nnd to agricultural 
co-openitive societies for the purposes indicated. Such advances are 
secured by mortgage and are repayable by instalments within a ])eriod not 
exceeding fifty years ; they may also by agreement be secured by giving 
the lending institution a special claim on the increased value which the 
land will acquire as a result of the improvements. On such loans the 
rate of inteiest must not exceed 4 })cr cent., except wdien they have been 
made for the construction of dwelling-houses, stables or cowsheds, in 
which case they must be granted at 2^2 cent., the State ])aying the 
difference between the special rate of interest and the normal rate. 

The Law of 1901, and the law’s affecting different regions wLieh fol- 
lowed, formed the legislation in force and really operative in regard to 
agriciillural credit, as the general law of 23 Jaiiuaiy’' 1887, No. 4,27b, ex- 
cept as in so far as it is repeated in the sjiecial laws (and even this was 
done to a very limited extent) is no longer practically applied. 

We now pass to examine the various kinds of measures promulgated 
during the War and the modifications they have introduced into the syvStem 
previously in operation. 


2. War mkasttrjcs. 

I. Measures for Strengthening the Security for Loans in favour of the 
Lending Institutions, — In order that the provision of credit might give an 
effective impulse to production on the scale required by the necessiiies of 
the moment, it seemed above all necessary that the Government should 
promulgate measures for strengthening the security for loans, in order 
that not only the si^ecial agricultural credit institutions, but credit in- 
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stitutions of all other kinds might be induced to invest their capital in 
this way. 

In fact the ]:)rovisions contained in regard to this matter in the Italian 
Civil Code were few and inadequate. Under Article 1,958, No. 5, of the 
Code, to enforce payments due for sowing, cultivation and harvesting of 
the year there is special riglit to distrain the resulting produce. In resx)ect 
of the produce of lands granted in emphyteusis or let on a rent-paying 
or produce-sharing tenancy priority over the claims of the landlord is 
given to claims in respect of loans for (a) luirvesting ; (0) cultivation ; 
(c) sowing. 

The limited jjrotcction which the Code gi\es in regard to loans made to 
farmers is in striking contrast with the very ample protection which it 
gives to the landlord in regard to liis claims for rent. The landlord in 
fact has the right to lev\ distress on the produce of the year, oti the pro- 
duce of the holding itself, stored in the dwelling houses or other buildings 
belonging to the holding, and on everything which serves for the cultiva- 
tion or ecpiipment of the holding. Tliis right applies to claims relating 
to the c'urrent yeai, to the previous year, and to the following years up 
to the date of the expiring of the existing letting agreement, provided the 
agreement has a fixed date (Ci^/il Code, Article 1,958). 

It would seem therefore that tho excessive ])rotection given by the 
law to the landlord has to a certain extent liindered the development of 
agricultural credit. Nor was the situation improved by the Law of 23 
January 1887, b-7b. which authorized the setting up of the contract- 

ual right to levy distress of which we have already spoken as a guar- 
antee of loans granted to owners and occupiers of rural holdings by 
agricultural credit institutions. 

In fact the Law of 1887 laid down that the contractual right should 
relate to the same goods to w'hich the landlord’s right relates. It 
]nit the two rights on the same hwiting, declaring, however, that the 
landlonl has the priority over the lending institution, unless the former 
has waived his right in favour of the latter. It provided, however, 
that when the right of the landlord came into conflict with that of the 
lending institution, it .->liould be limited, so far as concerned that instit- 
ution, to the claims for rent for two years past, for the current year, 
and for the year following, if the letting agreement had a fixed date. Since 
it might hajipen that the goods in re.spect of which the contractual right 
was set up were not suBicient to satisfy the claims of the landlord, it 
was possible that the lending institution would remain uncovered not- 
withstanding the contractual right authorized hy the law. 

In 1901 legislation began to be made on agricultural credit affecting 
different regioiis. Amongst the most striking innovations introduced by 
this legislation was the extension of the .statutory right to lev>’ distress 
(Article 1,958, No. 5, of the Civil Code) by the l^aw of 7 July iqoi. No. 334, 
which authorized the Savings Bank of the Bank of Naples to carry on 
agricultural credit operations in the Southern mainland of Italy and in 
Sardinia. This law in fact laid down that the statutor\' right should be 
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extended to debts due in respect of fertilizers and spraying materials 
(Article 5). 

Tins tendency has become more and more marked in the more recent 
provisions relating to agricnltural credit ■— the tendency, that is, to extend 
the application of the statutory right of Article 1,958 of the Civil Code 
which havS priority over all other rights to distrain the personal property 
of the debtor except the right to distrain for legal expenses. By this 
means, the cumbrous and costly formalities which are necessary for the 
setting up of the contractual right under Articles i and ii of the Taw of 
1887 are rendered unnecessary and above all the conflict with the all- 
ciigrossing right of the landlord is avoided. 

The Ivieutenancy Decree of 17 June 1915, No. 961, extended the statut- 
ory right to two other classes of loans, those for the implements for the cul- 
tivation of the land and the ap])aratus for the manipulation and preserv- 
ation of the ]>rodacts, and Ihose for the expenses ot their preliminary^ 
handling. 

Moreover, introducing a new provision not foxuul in the Civil Code, it was 
laid down that in the event of a hiiline in the cro]) the right to distrain would 
extend to the produce of the following year, and by the next decree dated 
26 Septcmbei 1915, No. 1,433, it explained that the crop may be 
considered to ha^^e failed when its value does not covei the expenses of 
production, certain safeguards being introduced for the ascertainineiit of 
this fundaineulal condition. 

Innovations still more radical were mlroduced by the Lieutenancy 
Decree of 10 May 1917, No. 788, the object of which was to intensify the 
cultivation of cereals. Tins decree widened th<‘ basis of tlie light to 
distrain which attaches to agricultural loans, wliile at the same' time luain- 
tainnig its character as a right arising from the law, that is a right 
which does not require any written agreement between the fiarties 
to bring it into being. Institutions wdiich have grante^d loans for the 
jmrjHisc of the cultivation of cereals, vegetables imd edible tubeis enjoy 
the rinht I0 levy distress, not only on the crop to the production of which 
the loans have contributed, but on all the produce ol the holding indis- 
criminately, as well as on ungathered fruit, and on the produce derived 
from the holding which is still storeil in the dwelling houses and outbuild- 
ings annexed to it. The right thus extended keeps tlie same priority as 
the right to levy distress on the stx'cial ciop under the Civil Code, so 
that the lending credit institution has priority, in the case of concurrent 
claims, even over the landlord in respect of all the produce specified. 

The (dlicacy of the security is therefore not dependent on the hazard 
of a single crop, but rests on such a variety of lactors as amxdy to safe- 
guard the lending institution. And .since it may hrippen that in respect 
of a loan granted for one agricultural y^'ear there is a right to levy distress 
(as occurs in allowing land to lie tallow) on the crop of the following year, 
and in the meantime the holding if held in tenancy may pass to another 
occupier, it is expre.ssly laid down tliat the right may be exercised as 
against whoevei occupies, manages, or cultivates the holding when the 
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repayment of the loan falls due f thus, by a remarkable innovation of 
principle, the right to levy distress to enforce the repayment of agricultural 
loans has been given the character of a charge on the land. 

On the other hand, severe penalties are enacted against bad faith 
on the part of debtors. The I^w of 1887 (Article 10) laid down that if 
the debtor alienates the;^ goods on which distress can be levied without 
replacing them or allows them seriously to deteriorate or neglects the cul 
tivation of the holding, or in any way whatsoever, by fraud or by neglect, 
considerably reduces the security of the creditor institution, the latter 
can apply to have the agreenient cancelled under Article 1,165 Civil 

Code. This simple reliance on the ordinary law was one of the reasons 
why the T,aw of 1887 produced modest results. It was observed that in 
the cases contemplated in the pnmsion mentioned it would at least have 
been necessary to den}^ to the debtor at fault the benefit of the delay 
yuthorized 111 Ihe aiticle itself. TIr* provision of the decree, according 
to which when the debtoi allows the goods on which distress can be 
levied to deteriorate, or disposes of them, or em])loys the whole or any 
part of the loan receiv(‘d fot purj)oses other than those for wliich it was 
granted, he is subject to the ^lemUties laid dowai by Article 203 of the Penal 
Code, must tlierefore be considered as a notew^orlliy advance on the 
previous slate of the law^ 

Another useful innovation is that whereby the piocedure is simplified . 
if the debtor does not rejiay the wliole amount of the loan at the due date 
the magistrate, on the apjdicatiou of the lending institution, and after 
taking Minima ry infi)rmati( HI, may older the goods on which distress can 
be levied to be distrained and .sold, and the sale may take place without 
legal formalities according to Aiticle (>8 of the Coiimiercial Code. 

A similar provision was laid df»wn by the Royal Decree of ii October 
1914, No. 1,089 (converted int<) the Law oi 4 Januaiy 1917, No. 55) in 
regard to loans guaranteed by the pledge of agricultund ])roduce. Under 
Article 4 of this Decree whenever the debtor does not pay on the due date, 
or the produce deposited seems likely to deteriorate, and the debtor does 
not extinguish the debt within a period of seven days after receiving notice 
to do so by registered letter, the lending institution has the right to have 
the pledged produce sold without legal formalities, according to the niles 
laid down by Articles 477, 478 and 479 of the Commercial Code. 

La.stly, it may be noted that with regard to agricultinal associations 
and co-operative societies the contractual right to levy distress set up 
by the Law of 23 January 1887, No. 4,276 was in like manner belter 
regulated by the Decrees of 8 October 1916, No. 1,336, and of 26 July 1917, 
No. 1,269, rules which considerably increased its eflicacy. 

By this reform of the right to levy distress to enforce the epay- 
meut of agricultural loans, therefore, the s'ecurity for the loans has 
been transformed from personal security to a security on the pro- 
duce of the holding, and has thus assumed a character which better 
corresponds to the nature of this form of credit. The transformation 
of essentially personal credit — credit, that is, based rather on the general 
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solvency and on the financial position of the debtor than on the amount of 
the gross produce of the farming operations — into a credit which in the 
main attaches to the land, or, as has been said, is “ granted to the 
land,’* is one of the nu>st salient features of the new system which has 
gradually taken shape as a result of the exceptional war measures. 

2. Measures for Authorizing New Instiiutiof^ to carry on Agriculinral 
Credit operations, - Before the war, as we have seen, agricultural credit 
was provided in Italy chiefly by certain special institutions, each with its 
own area of operations. When the war came, and in view of the necessity 
of extending agricultural credit, tlie right of carrying on credit operations 
was conferred by the Decree of ii October 191^, No. 1,089, on the ordinary 
savings banks and on co-operative credit vsocieties which had at their dis- 
posal a working capital, including owned capital and deposits, of not 
less than 3,000,000 liras. They were authorized to carry on such opera- 
tions without regard to any provisions of their rules, with the restriciiion 
that they were not to employ a sum superioi to one fourth of the owned 
capital. Ivoaiis were granted for the following object^^i : {a) for the purcliase, 
either by individuals or by societies, of seeds, fertilizers, spraying materials, 
veterinary medicines, insecticides, im^dcments for the cultivation of the 
land, or apparatus for the manipulation or pieservatioii of agricultural 
produce; (/;) for the expenses involved in the works of sowing, cultivation 
and handling the produce , (c) foi loans *on the pledge of agricultural pro- 
duce deposited in general warehouses or in otheu stores hi ch offer suffici 
ent guarantee of safe custody and of proper care, whethei managed by 
the lending institutions, by private associations, or by public bodies 

In like manner, the Decree of 10 May 1917, No. 788, by which, as we 
have already noted, special guarantees were provided in favour of instit- 
utions which granted loans for the cultivation of cereals, was intended 
to bring it about that, side by side with the special agricultural credit 
institutions, other classes of credit institutions, public or private, should 
also furnish the farmers with the cajiital they lequire. Accordingly, the 
special agricultural credit institutions, the ordinary credit institutions, 
the co-operative credit societies, the* ordinary savings lianks, the Mcmri* c/f 
pieid, the Monti frumentari, and the agricultural loan banks were author- 
ized by the same decree to grant loans for the purpose of increasing 
the production of food stuffs, witliout regard to any profusion jireviously 
laid dowm in laws, regulations or rules ; they were also promised advances 
from the State funds to su])plcment their capital if they liad not enough 
tor the purpose. 

The oidiiiary savings banks and the co-operative credit societies which 
had at their disposal a working capital, including owned capital and de- 
posits, of not less than 3,000,000 liras, were already authorized to employ 
one fourth of the owned capital in agricultural credit operations in general, 
and by tliis decree they were permitted to go beyond that limit in the case 
of credit operations with a view to the cultivation of cereals and otlier food 
Stuffs, 

It may here be remarked that the results obtained fully realized 
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expectations, as in fact many credit institutions of various kinds and of 
varying importance, belonging to different regions, quickly decided to 
grant loans in accordance with the decree mentioned, thereby testifying 
at the same time to the inq^oilance which Ihey aLtaclietl to the increase 
of agricultural production and to the favour with which the new pro- 
visions had been received. 

But the most important piovision belonging I0 this group is that con- 
tained in the Dccree-haw ot 22 April 1920, No. 516, by which the formation 
was atithorized of a Land and Agricultural Credit Sectitui of the National 
Credit Institution for Co-operation which was established by Royal Decree 
of 15 August 1913, No. 1,140. The Section was endowed with an initial 
capital of 50,000,000 liras and ifs objects were to grant loan‘d for providing 
working capital for the ordinary eduction, preservation and manipul- 
ation of produce, loaiis tor effecting change.s in the system of cultivation, 
and mortgage loans for the jiurchase or improvement ot land. 

We must also mention the formation by the Decree of 4 May 1920, 
No ()6i, of a Consortium ot .savings banks and popular banks in Venetia, 
for carrying on credit operations for the provusion ot agricultural working 
capital in Venetia. Tt has its head(|uarters at the offices of the Federal 
Credit In.stitution foi the Revival of \'(aietia, esiablished by llie Decree 
of 24 Mai('h T9T9, No. 497, and also authorized to supply ciedit for agricul- 
tural impTovemenls (planting, (.hanges in the s^^stem of cultivation, and 
minor improvements to lands and buildings), as well as credit foi land 
improvement (erection and repair of buildings, construction of farm roads, 
laying out, draining and embanking lands, etc ) with the object of thus 
contributing to the iei)a ration of the damage resulting from the War, 
By the Decree-Law of 19 Noveniber 1921, No 1,798, the Consortium wa.s 
replaced by an Agricultural Credit Section of the Federal Institution with 
the following functions (tf) the gianting v>t direct loans on the security 
of bills for the provision of agricultuial woiking capital to farmers and to 
agricultural associatif ns oi other agiicultural institutions legally recognized ; 
{b) the rediscounting for the institutions wliich sup])ly agricultural credit 
in Venetia of tli(‘ bills dniwn in theii favour, as security for the loans aben'e 
referred to b}^ farmers, agricultural associations or other agricultural in- 
stitutions ; (c) llie granting of loans for land improvement, and for the 
erection and alteration ot rural buildings. Regulations will shortly be 
issued for the organization and working of the Section. 

3. Measures for Simplifying the Rides for th^ (, ranting oj Loans and for 
giving Special Authorizations and Fiscal and Legal Privileges to Credit h.sht- 
utions. — Jn order to extend agricultural credit operations as much as 
possible, it was also thought adxdsable to simplify the rules for tlic 
granting of loans and to give special authorizations to the agricultuial 
credit institutions. 

Thus the Decree of ii October 1914, No. 1,089, which we have already 
had occasion to mention as the decree which, while extending the right 
to carry on agricultural credit operations, aimed at reducing for the benefit 
of agriculture the disadvantageon.s effects of the difficulties^ in the way of 
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granting credit, gave various facilities. It authorized, the agricultural 
credit institution^ to grant loans on the j^ledge of produce even if de- 
posited in ]uivate stores. It allowed them, subject to the approval of 
the Minister of Agriculture, to vary the limits to the amomit of the 
loans and the rate of interest laid down by the SY)ecial laws on agricultutal 
credit. It made general the power of granting direct loans to farmers, 
where the intermedifiry bodies did not exist or were not working. It 
authorized the Savings Bank of the Bank of Naples, in managing the 
provincial banks, to apply for the benefit of the provinces less provided 
with funds any surplus there might be in other provinces. It authorized 
the banks of issue to rcfliscount the bills discounted by the agricultural 
credit institutions and by other institutions contemplated by the Decree 
at a rate one per cent, below the official rate. La.stly it authorized the 
formation and immediate working of depositories for agricultural produce 
and other goods subject to adequate guarantees being furnished. 

Subse(Uienlly by the Lieutenancy Decree of 17 June 1915, No. 961, 
an ini]X)rtaut innovation was introduced whereby the agricultural credit 
institutions established by special laws were authorised to acijuire agri- 
cultural macliinery for sale or hire to farmers and farmers’ associations. 
The sale might be made on credit guaranteed by the right to levy distress 
on the machines sold. Moreover, by the Lieutenancy Decree of 26 Sep- 
tember 1915, No. 1,433, the intermediary bodiers were given power, not- 
withstanding any ]:u'ovisi()n in their rules, to make advances of seeds 
on condilitm of sup|)lying them at cost price. 

These are, as will be seen, decide<l steps in the direction of carrying 
on credit o|)eratioiis not in mone^^ but in kind, .so us to assure the .i])pli- 
cation of the loan to agriculture, and to prevent that credit for the purpose 
of su])sistenoe should be obtained under the guise of agricultural credit. 

this means the objects are attained of encouraging teclmical progress 
in the ctiltivation of the soil, and of distributing agricultural machinery 
and implements and farm recjuisites at low prices. 

The same decree also authorized the opening of current accounts 
guaranteed by mortgage in favour of owners who directly cultivate their 
own land whenever the previous year has resulted in a loss, and the 
pre.siimed productive capacity of the land is not sulficient .security for a 
new money loan. 

Amongst this class of measures the Decree of 10 May 1917, No. 788, 
is particularly important'; with the object of promoting the increase of 
the cultivation of cereals, vegetables and edible tubers, it greatly simplified 
the formalities for agricultural credit operations. In virtue of this decree, 
in fact, no special act, nor any registration, is needed for these operations. 
The loan is made by means of a simple bill in which it is sufficient to men- 
tion the object of the loans, the holding in respect of which it is granted, 
and the Decree. The right h) levy distress to enforce the repayment of 
the loan s])rings from the law itself, without the need of any agreement 
betweem the creditor and debtor. Moreover, no limit is fixed to the 
amount of the loan, nor to the period for which it is granted, both being 
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left to the discretion of the lending institution, which in deciding them 
must take account of the requirements of f)roduction and of the interval 
between the date at which the loan is made and that of the gathering ot 
the crop to the pn^iuction of which the loan is to be applied. 

But, in order that agricultural cre(ht operations might really be of 
appreciable assistance to farmers, it was necessary they should he made 
on terms not too burdensome ; provision was made for this by granting 
fiscal and legal privileges of varying importance. Thus the TXxree of li Oct- 
ober 1914, No. 1,089, granted total exemx)tion from the tax on moveable 
property and from stamp, legisLration and mortgage duties, in regard to 
all the operations carried onl by the institutions in (pic'^tion, as well as 
the reductir)!! by half of the charges in respect of the legal action wliich 
may be rendered jieces^ary by the debtors’ default. The exceptumal 
])rivileges granled in favour of loans for the cultivation of cereals were 
completed by the Decree of 10 May 1917, No. 788. 

By the Decree of 2() S('ptember 1915, to which we have already re> 
ferred, owners who cultiv.do their ow^n lands were exempted fiom the pay- 
ment of any duty on the acts or (h)ciimcnls of any kind required for open- 
ing current accounts secured by mortgages, while the duties payable by 
the mortgagees were rediu'ed to halt. Oth(*r decrees jirorade that the 
documeiils ])y w’luch the contractual right to lew distress is set u]), in 
cases in which the leiaiiiig institution has not tlie right to com])lete 
(exemption freiii stamp and i eg: .st ration duly, sliall be drawn u]) on paper 
bearing <l stamp of the value of 1.05 liras, and shall be subjc'ct to the 
fixed Tniiiimum registration duty. These documents are exempt from 
stamp and registmtion duty wdien they relate tf) loans granted to agri- 
cultural associations legally c-onstituted a.-- C()-C)perative societies or other- 
wise (Deciees of 2b July 1917. No. 1,269, of 22 A])iil 1920, No. 5i(), and 
of 7 June 1920, No. 775). 

No duty 01 fee* of <111 y kind is payable in res])ect of documents relating 
to operations carried out by the Agricultural Credit Section of the Bank 
of Sicilv or l)y the Land and iVgricultiiral Credit Section of the National 
Credit Instiuition ioi Co-o})eration (Decrees of 22 April 1920, No. 516, and 
of 7 June 1920, No. 775). 

Li general, it may be said that all the princi[)al measures taken t(> 
encourage agricultural credit were accompanied by fiscal anri legal privi- 
leges, these being considered indispensable to ensure their success. 

4. Measures for Reorganizing the Special Credit Institutions so as to 
Render their Action more Intensive amt more Efficacious. — V^Tien the 
number of institutions jiroviding agricultural credit had been increased, 
the system of levying distiess to enforce the rejxiyment of agricultural 
loans had been reformed by substantial modifications, and iiuthorizations 
and facilities of various kinds had been granted for the making of loans 
to farmers, it still remained to reinvigorate the working of the institu- 
tions created by si)ecial laws by means of suitable changes in their 
organization. Tiiis was provided for by the various laws and decrees of 
which w’e will now speak. 
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The Agricultural Credit Section of the Bank of Sicily. — This in- 
stitution was reorganized and vested with new powers by the Decree-l<aw 
of 7 June 1920, No. 775, followed by the Regulations of 19 September 
of the same year (No. 1,418). 

Under these measures, which respond fully to the requirements of 
Sicilian economy of to-day, the Agricultural Credit Section can grant loans 
and open current accounts secured by mortgage, for the purchase of land, 
tor enfranchisement of land from dues and charges, for land improvement 
and for changes in the system of cultivation, in the same manner as the 
Land and Agricultural Credit Section of the National Credit Institution 
for Co-operation. Specially worthy of notice are the operations, also author- 
ized by the Decree mentioned, for the purpose of enabling public bodies, 
agricultural co-operative societies and other agricultural credit institutions 
in Sicily to accpiire land for the purpose of impro\dng it and dividing it 
into lots to be let to persons who will directly cultivate it. 

The maximum period for which current accounts might be opened 
was fixed at five years and the maximum period of loans at 30 years. The 
State contributes to the extent of 2 ^4 cent, towards the interest pay- 
able on loans, which can thus lx‘ granted at low rate-* of interest. 

In regard to credit for the provision of working cajntal, the Section 
was authorized to grant loans for the following purposes, in addition to 
those purposes for which it could grant loans under the Laws of 2q March 
1906, No. xoo, of 15 July 1906, No. 383, and of 2 Febrnai^^ 19TI, Nr». 70, 
and the Regulations issued for cariydtig f)ut tliose J^aws : to enable 

the intermedia i*y bodies lecognized by the Bank to provide tlK* caution- 
money payable on taking a collective lease ; [h) for liiiing machine'-- and 
implements and for the cost ol insuring them , (r) foi tlie maiujuilation 
and preparation of jiroduce. Tliis extension of the purposes foi which 
loans were made was authorized in order to satisfy all the reipiirements ot 
the agricultural industry and with the same object the limits ])ieviously 
fixed to the amount of the loans were removed and the Section was author- 
ized to make the loans commensurate with the actual reijiuremcnts This 
was a rational innovation which was calculated to I'roduee tin most 
beneficial results. 

I/)ng teim land and agricultural credit will be ])rovided bv Iht Section 
out of its own ca])ital, or if this should ])rove insufficient, out of borrowed 
capital. The Section can issue bonds, corrcs]H>ndiug to tlie loans gu atari - 
teed by first mortgage and in accordance with the rules laid down b}^ the 
laws on land credit, up to an amount equal to ten times its owned capital. 

As the new credit operations involve the necessity of inquiries, valua- 
tions and inspections of a technical character, the Regulations of 19 Sep- 
tember 1920, No. 1,418, laid down that a special panel was to be drawn 
up, from which the exjicrts were to be chosen to report in each case on the 
technical aspects of the various applications lor loans or to carry out the 
inspections necessary when loans were granted by instalments according 
to the progress of the work for the carrying out of which they had been 
applied for. 
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A Central Credit Committee was also formed in the Section having, 
amongst other duties, those of fixing the principles upon which agricultural 
credit should be given, of proposing to the Management Committee of 
the Bank the rules to be issued on the subject, of giving its opinion on 
general questions and on the interpretation of the provisions of the law's 
and regulations 

A Government Commissioner w^ill watch over the w'orking of the Sec- 
tion and over the steps to be taken in order that the operations connected 
with the dividing up of lands, with land inqnovenient and with changes 
in the system of cultivation, should be carried out with the aid of the 
tecluiical bodies attached to the Ministry of Agri^nilture. 

This new system, which extends to the full the work of encouraging 
agriculture in Sicily which is entrusted to the Section and greatly increases 
its efficacy, is 1hc outcomt ot the new conception which has arisen during 
the War as a result of the ditficnlties of provisioning the country — the 
('oncc'ptioii, that is, of all opciations connected with agri('ultiire as being 
no longei a ]n*ivate interi*st, but a vital interest of the whoh nation. 

The Vro.iiuial Aincnlfural (Ircdit Bank for BasilicaU. ~ 'Jliis in- 
stitution has its headquarters at Totenza. It was estaliUshed by the Law 
of 31 iMarcli 1904, No. 140, for the piiriiose of providing the farmers ot the 
])ro\iiice not only with woiking capital but with the cajiital required for 
land improvement. However the experience of more than a decade showed 
the necessity of some amendments to the provisions of the Law and these 
reforms were sanctioned by the Decree of 22 June 191Q, No. 1,190. 

It must be premised tliat \rticle i of the I^aw of 31 March 1904, as 
amtmdcd by the Law of g Julv 1908, No. 445, assigned the following objects 
to the Bank ; 

[a) 1o make advances in money or in the form of macliiuery or im- 
plements to Monti jrnnicntar\ to agricultural banks and to agricultural 
cuiisoitia in the (\ases and in the manner laid down by the Law and tlie Reg- 
ulations , [h) to make advances to tenants in emphyteusis and to agricul- 
tural co-operative societies which are carrying on agricultural or similar 
undertakings ^irovidcd that the loans shall serve exclusively for the build- 
ing ot dw'el ling-houses or of up-to-date stables and cowhouses, for the 
construction of farm roads, for providing the holdings with drinking water, 
for irrigation works, for the enclosure of open lands with walls or hedges, 
for making plantation or for reaflcrcstation, for the purchase of cattle, 
implement^, raw materials or other requisites ; (c) to make advances to 
landowners and managers of properties for purposes of land improvenr nt . 

To these powders were added, by the Decree mentioned, those of making 
loans for Ihc cnfraiicliisement of lands from dues and charges, and for 1he 
purchase of land for the formation of small peasant properties, as well as 
to carry on all banking operations which might be useful to the agricul- 
tural clientele and lie in conformity with nature and aims ot the Bank. 

Simpler and at the same time more complete rules were also laid down 
for the management ol the Bank. And since experience had shown that 
the Bank could with dilliculty carry on its work thiough the medium of 
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the local bodies contemplated by the Law, as these, owin^ to inadequate 
means and want of dircotion, lived a meagre existence and showed little 
sign of activity, the Bank was authorized to establish agencies or branches 
wherever there was need. It was further laid down that the Monti fru- 
meniari and agricultural banks which were not doing useful work should 
be c()ni])iilsoril3^ amalgamated with the Monti friimenfari or agricultural 
banks in adjoining coiniunnes, and both kinds of institution were placed 
under the direct supervision of the Ministry of Agriculture. 

The Victor Emmanuel III ft edit Jmtituhon for Calabria. — This in- 
stitution, which was established by the Law of 25 June 1906, No. 255, and 
is divided into three sections with headquarters at Cosenza, Catanzaro 
and Reggio Calabria, provides credit for working capital, but by the De- 
cree-Law of 2 February 1922 the thre^e sections were made indejiendent ; 
they have taken the names of the Victor Ktnmamiel III Agricultural 
Credit Institution of Cosenza, Catanzaro and Reggio Calabria res])ectiveh% 
and have obtained the nicuns ( 50,000,000 liras in all) for ])rovidiiig credit 
for agricultural iriiproveiiients in ccmfoiinit}^ with tlie special needs of the 
region. 

1 he [Provincial Avjiuilhtrul ( rcdit Banhh c/ Caeliari and Sassari. - 
d'he measures taken in favoui of Sardinia are particularly imjiortant. 
Two rnjvincial Agricultural Credit Banks were established, called 
ademprivili because all the iormer ademprn ill laiuF (1) were assigned 
to them free from servitudes, charges, or joint ownershij). Of these lands 
those wliich were alread}^ wooded or weie to he n*jiffori‘sted were to have 
been handed over to the I'orestiy yVdininisttation and those which were 
tit for cultivation were to have been divided u]) ami gi anted in emphyteusis. 
Howevei, it soon became at)t>aicnt that the Bank'* w(Te not suitable 
organizations for managing these lands, wlule they were really admirably 
ada])ted to the provision of agricultural ciedit. Recent provisions, con-* 
tained in the Law of 8 October 1920, No. 1,479, have accc»rdingh^ iiit vodneed 
radical changes into the '.ystem previously m force, with a view to making 
of the Bank^ two strong institutions endowed with ample power and ad- 
equate iTK'HUs. They aie now called Prornneial Agricultural Credit Banks, 
and are authorized to cany on all opeiations for the ])K>vision ol credit for 
farming, for land or agricultural improvement and for the ])urchase of land 
for the formation of small ])easant properties, as wcdl as to ('any on such 
banking business for the benefit of their own clients as may be considered 
uscdnl for the Banks* own purposes, in the same manner as was laid down 
for the Basilicata and in order to meet the most pressing needs of the 
agrienltural economy of Sardinia. 

The composition of riie Committee of Management of each of the two 
Banks has also been modified, so that it is now^ composed exclusively 
of exj'KTts in regard \o agricultural credit, and a permanent Discount Com- 


(i) The former ademprivili lands were the lands subject to lights of adempnviOj which 
inchided rights of sowing, of gr^iring, of cutUng wood, ot making charcoal, of cutting 
plants, etc. 
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mittee has been formed with the object of securing the best and most 
rapid conduct of the business (i). 

The Agricultural Credit Institution for Laiium. — During the debates 
on the Law which autliorized the Savings Lank of the Bank of Naples 
to carry on agricultural credit operations, Parliament was asked by in- 
fluential persons to take steps to raise the condition of agrictilture also in 
Latium, where no institutions existed for taking the farmer out of the hands 
of the usurer. The Government acceded to the recjiiest and by the Law 
of 21 December 1902, No. 452, established in Rome an Agricultural Credit 
Institution for Latium, empowering it to supply credit exclusively for the 
])rovision of agricultural working capital. It was afterwards thought 
advisable, however, that it should be placed in a position to employ its 
sur[)lus deposits in loans for agricultural improvements and so to contri- 
bute to the intensification of cultivation in Ivatium, and it was accordingly 
authorized by the Decree of 12 June 1919, No. 997, to grant such loans. 

By the Decree of 28 December 1919, No. 2,038, its rules were further 
modifierl so as to empow^er it to erant loans for agricultural improv’^ements 
and changes in the system of cultivation to consortia and olhei legally 
recognized institutions which have their headquarters and carry on their 
business in the Province of Rome, as well as to individual farmers resident 
in the ])rovince. 

Another imyKirtaiit Decree was that of 14 July 1918, No. 1,142, which 
authorized the Agricultural Credit Iiivstitution for Latium and other in- 
stitutions to grant loans to the agricultural organizations of the region 
for the purchase of land, foi the payment of capital sums oi of rent-charges 
or for the enfranchisement of the land from dues The organizations in 
question are the so-called “ nmvcrsita agrane, the associations formed in 
some communes in Latium and in other provinces of the former Papal 
States for exercizing and safeguarding the common rights of sowing, 
grazing, cutting wood, etc., in the interest of the rural communities, or for 
the cultivation of the public lands. 

This decree provided tor a need strongly felt in Ivatium and fulfilled 
the desiies of its agricultural population, opening up a new and simple 
way to these organizations to acquire larger areas of land and to improve 
the lands which they already i^ossess. 

As will be seen, the organization of the institutions above-mentioned 
has been modified in such manner as to adapt them to the growing needs 
of agriculture and the new aspirations of the mral classes. This is 
particularly the case with the measure*^ taken to intensify the work of 
land improvement or of changes in the system of cultivation ami to 
encourage the acipiisition of land b}^ persons who will directly cultivate 
it, home colonization and the formation of smallholdings; these measures 
will certainly result in giving a new direction to agricultural credit 
ojierations. 

(i) The Regulations for the exercize of Government supervision over the agricultural 
credit Institutions of Sardinia were approved by Royal Decree of 10 March iq^i. See the 
Gazxeita Ufficiale del Regno d' Italia, No. 110. Rome, ii May 1921. 
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5. Measure'^ for Increasing the Capital of the Principal Agricultural 
Credit Institutions and for making Special Allocations of State Funds, — The 
reorganization of the special agricultural credit institutions of which we 
have spoken was generally accompanied by an increase in the capital 
placed at their disposal, in order that the work of the various institutions 
might develop to the full and in the most effective manner possible. Thus 
the Agricultural Credit Section of the Bank of Sicily wliich had no capital 
of its own and confined itself to administering that of the Provincial Agri- 
cultural Credit Banks was assigned, by the Decree of 7 June 1920, No. 775, 
which extended its powers, the capital of lliese Banks with the correspond- 
ing increases, together with a sum of 10,000,000 liras advanced by the State 
without interest, making in all alxiut 17,000,000 liras. I'urther large sums 
were placed at its dis])osal and it was authorized, as we have seen, to issue 
mortgage bonds in order to procure the money required fi)r making loans 
guaranteed by first mortgage. 

To provide the Provincial Agricultural Credit P>ank of Basilicata with 
means proportionate to the volume of business to be transacted, it was 
authoiized by the Decree of 22 June 1919, No. 1,190, not only to accept 
savings deposits, but to post])OTie the repayment of the advances nuide to 
it by the State either for the jmrpose of gi\dng loans to the farmers whose 
crops had been destroyed by moles, or loans to enc(nirage the increase 
of cereal-growing in the agricultural years 1917-18 and 1918-IQ, These 
advances amounted to 5,450,000 liras and are to be added to the 2,000,000 
liras assigned to the Bank by the l^aw of 1904 by which it w'as established 
and to other contributions and suqduses. 

Provision was made for increasing the ca])ital of the Provincial Agri- 
cultural Credit Banks of Sardinia by |K)stponing the re]>aymcnt of the ad- 
vances made to them by the Stale, by advancing to them the- sum of 8,000,000 
liras allocated to the granting of loans for agricultural improvement in 
the terms of the Law of 16 Jul> 1914, No. 665, or authorizing them to alien- 
ate the adcmprivili lands assigned to them, or, lastly, by authorizing 
them to accept savings dejiosits or de]X3sits on current account. 

Ihirther, by tlie Lieutenancy Decrees of 28 ]mie 1917, No. 1,035; 
Novemljer 1917, No, 1,831 ; 14 Ajm! 1918, No. 566; 14 July Tgi8, No. 1,100 ; 
15 September 1918, No, 1,444; and by the Royal Deciees of 20 July 1919, ^ 
No. 1,414 ; 13 March 1920, No. 421 , and 10 November 1920, No. 1,636, 
provision was made for promoting the increase of cultivation in the agri- 
cultural years 1917-18, 1918-19, T919-20 and 1920-21 by means of advance.s 
to the agricultural credit institutions established by special laws and 
particularly to the ])rovincial banks of the provinces which had .<=^uffered 
from the depredations of moles. The advances out of State funds made 
in accordance with these decrees amounted to 117,000,000 liras. B^^ the 
Lieutenancy Decrees of 20 February and 25 May 1919, Nos. 318 and 943 
and by the Royal Decree of 20 July 1919, No. 1,363, advances of 120,000,000 
liras were made to the credit institutions cariydng on business in the pro- 
vinces of Venetia which liad been invaded by the enemy or damaged 
by the \\"ar, in order to enable them to grant loans at spcx:ially low rates 
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of interest to facilitate the resumption of agricultural activity in that 
region . 

The special form of credit which we have just described is known as 
extraordinary^ credit to distinguish it from the ordinary or normal credit 
contemplated by the fundamental laws of 1901 and 1911. Ordinary credit 
is, as we have seen, limited to a ceituin nuiximum amount for each hold- 
ing and each purfx)se, whereas extraordinary credit may be granted, 
without limit of amount, at so much per hectare wluitever may l>e thf 
area cultivated. 

Moreover, ordinary credit is granted to certain classes oi persons which 
we have already enumerated on the security (d different forms of guarantee, 
whereas the advances made with State funds are granted to any class 
of cultivator, without any other security than the right to distrain 
the resulting produce. The provisions adopted in 1919 (Royal Decree 
of 20 July, No. 1,414, and Ministerial Decree of 12 September), besides 
iiicre.ising the sums assigjied foi extraordinary^ loans, varied slightly the 
purposes for which this credit was provided ; instead of Ijeing confined 
to the cultivation of food-stuffs, the imr|xrses w^ere extended to include 
^)ther kinds of cultivation, as well ;is to ])ay the ex])enses necessary for the 
utilization and transforiruition of ]>rodiice and the purchase of implements, 
machinery’ ajul live stock. Doans for the purchase of live stock were limit- 
ed to 10,000 liras for each holding and if more tlian one holding was 
managed by tlie same farmer he w’^as not entitled to obtain more than two 
loans ; it was also made a condition of obtaining such loans that tlie live 
vstock should be insured. The re})aymieiit of loans for Ihe purcJiase of 
live slock or of nuichinery was to be madt^ by aminal instalments. The 
rate of interest ]xiyable by the farmer was not to exceed five per cent., 
wJiatcver institution granted the loan. These provisions somew^hat lessened 
the difiereiioes, to which we have above referred, between the extra- 
ordinar}’ and the ordinary credit. 

To giw :ui idea of the extent of the extraordinary agricultural credit 
o])erations it is sutficient to note that from the time when the special loans 
iK'gan to he given up to tlie end of 1920, the Savings Bank of the Bank 
ol Naples and i1k* I’roviiicial Bankv numaged by it granted loaus to farmers 
amounting to 184,294,296 liras. 

§ 3. ThIC consolidation of the I.AW^S RELATING TO AGRTCULTITRAL CREDIT. 

It is clear from the foregoing that the Italian G<^vemment has made 
great efforts to give to agriculture adequate assistance in view of its growing 
and manifold recpiircments. Of this assistance the farmers have largely^ 
taken advantage. They’’ have obtained from the two princijLil agricultural 
credit institutions alone — the Banks of Naples and of Sicily -- l>etween 
1914 and 1920 ordinary’ loans to an aggregate amomit of 187,386,900 liras 
to wliich must be added the amount of the special loans of which wc have 
spoken. However, the multiplicity of the measures relating to agricultural 
credit and the variety of the regulations which govern the ^urking of the 
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si)ecial institutions in 1 lie different ree:i()iis rendered it devsirable to consol- 
idate the firovisioti^ in a single law in oidtu to facililate and ensure their 
application. On the other h^ind, during the W’ar, the exigencies of agri- 
cultural production and the necessity of increasing it as much as possible 
and of helping the tniiiier to overcome tlie diiliculties by which he was 
faced, coinjielled the Govennnent, as wv ha\^e seen, to take special mea- 
sures which, though in large part proviMoual or affecting oul}^ luirticular 
regions, proved in theii jiractical ap'|>hcation to lie so iisefnl that ii was 
thougt desirable to continue them and to make them general. It seeiiK'd 
therefore indispensable to authoiize the Go\erumen1 to collect together 
and consolidate in fi single law the jiro visions contained in the various 
laws iind decrees which it was thought fit 1o keep in force. This author- 
ization was given l>y the i)ecree-Iaiw of 7 M<irch 1920, No. 7,12, amended 
by the 1 )ecree-l/iw' of ib Januar3’ ig2i, No. 50. To give as much luilfonn 
ity as possible to the rules governing agru'ultinal ciedit, to make* them 
as effective as ])ossible and to facilihite .and to eiisiiie then application, 
the Government was given ])ow^er to extend or to make general provisions 
in forc(‘ in pailicuhir legions or for partK'ulai institutions, oi to suppress 
or modify them, as well as 1(» introduce simjdificatioii'' in the ])roce(lure 
for granting, issuing and repaying loans, and lastly to extend or make 
general the guarantee'' ajiplicable to tiartundai ofitiations. 

The consolidated pnwnsioiis weie a])pioved l)^ the Royal JHautt of 
26 Jniie 1921, No. 1,048 They are conpiosed of two jiarts, lh(' fust of wdiicli 
relates to the instilnlions carrying 011 .igiKiiltinal ciedit business, ciedit 
for the ]>rovision of working ca])ital in agruMilturc, ( ledit ioi agncultund 
inipioveiucnts, land ciedit, and the lineal and legal < saanpljoiis rind ])Tivi- 
leges. The second ])art relates to the agricullnial cnedit institnltoie ol 
the different regions, Iheii organiz.ition and tlie busna^ss which tli<‘y aic 
empowered to carry on. T'hese institniious hil • I"or laguna, the Agri- 
cultural Credit Institution for Liguiia , loi \Tnetia, the hVdetal Credit 
Institution for the Revival of \iiietia , toi th(‘ Maiclics and binbiia, tlu^ 
agricultural banks formed in every comnunic containing moie than I0,0o0 
inhabitants ; for Lalium, the Agricultural Credit lustitulion for Ratunu , 
for the Southern Provinces, the Savings Bank ol the Bank ol Najits and 
the Provincial Banks managed by it , for Basilicata, the Provincial Agri 
cultural Credit Bank for Basilicata ; lor Calabria, the Victoi Knuiijiiuel III 
Credit Institution ; foi Sicily, the Agricultural Credit Section of the P>ank 
of Sicily; foi Satdinia, the Pioviucial AgrK'ultuial CTedit Banks of Ca- 
gliari and Sassari. The last chapter relates to the Land and Agricultinal 
Credit Section of the National Credit Institution for Co-operation 

We need not iiere describe the organization of agricultural credit 
as it results from 1he complex work of revising and co-ordinating 1he 
manifold pro\nsions by which it is regulated, as in doing so we should be 
merely repeating a great part of what we have already said ; let it suliice 
to note that the fundaniejital ])riuciples which have been more and more 
followed ill the exceptional war measures, and on which we have laid 
pailicnlar strejs on account of their importance as innovations, have re- 
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niained, in accordance with the wishes ex}>ressed by the great majority 
of the farmeis and as the fruit of a now long experience, dehnitely embodied 
in Italian legislation on agnciillural credit. 

§ 4 The business done by Tim special agricultural credit 

INSTITT^TIONS FROM IQI-} TO I918. 

The following statistics of the business done by the sjjecial agricul- 
Inral credit institution^ during the w.ir period, that is during the j)eriod in 
which most of the measures <ibovx' d<*scribed were taken, have been snpjdied 
to us by the Coloniz ition and Agricultural Ciedil Dejiartment of the 
Ministry of AgncuHuie . 

BiisinL\ss done by the Ai^riculfnral CyeiUt Institutions 
iOorkini^ imder Special Laics 
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i 

156,225 ^ 10 
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74.394 9 
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24 000 

130,826 

1915 

29 408,849 

18,070 

426,919 1 2 

131,540 

38.405 

169,745 13 

317,578 

42,411 

359,989 

1916 

30 711.595 

47,896 
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* 34.575 
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248,168 

32,670 

280,838 
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1,136,33* 16 
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42,327 

275,217 x8 

221,170 

100,072 

321,251 

xqt8 

40 ’61 

55,131 

1,775.395'' t6 

296,044 

71,250 

367,204 18 

496,083 

112861 

608,945 
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Agncult^ral Credit Institution Victor I mmanud 111 Agricultural Credit 

for Latin m Institution for Calabria 

lyoan*^ to consortia 

Loans to and Total 

farmers agricultural banks 

Number Nnml^cr ^ Number 

of Amount Amount of Amount 

loans loans loans 
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1914 

758,979 1,341, 33 

72,790 .,597,675 

209 790 

306,132 

856,814 

3f>8,26o 

835 82 

'^47.847 

1915 

918,315 

i,3:)C,oHo 

126,746 2,967,766 

622 856 

363.547 

874,244 

511,919 

999,091 

867,006 

1916 

(•) 3.686,251 

I,:i 88 . 3 a 5 

234,59/ 2,805,404 

70J 594 

139,285 

I, ’0 628 

533.360 

1 os7,02/ 1,049,815 

1917 

(•) 4,436,670 

1,317781 

777,715 ^,527,233 

1 460 472 

30-.701 

1,720 274 

394 , 68 -' 

1,277,397 

1,028,754 

1918 

C) 4318,754 

1,337 584 

1,160,075 2,584 TQI 

436,749 

285 833 1,658,416 

724,462 

L 3 ‘^ 7 , 3 i 3 

1,074,019 


{i)To repair the damage caubed by the depredations of moles the State, under the Licii- 
teuaiicy Decrees of 27 Jidy 191b, No 913, and 6 May 1917, No 737, udvanted a sum of 
28,00 1,000 liras for loans to farmeis To encourage the intTease in the cultivation ol cereals 
it afterwards fonned a fund ot 30,000,000 liras for loans to fanners (lyieulenancj^ Decrees 
of 28 June 1917, No 1,035, »md ii November 1917, No 1,831) 

(2) BiLsiness was begun on i August 1914 

(3) The increase in the sums advancred is due to the transactions earned cult with the 
funds supxihed by the State, to which reference is made in Note 1 

It should be noted that these statistics do not represent all the agri- 
cultural credit business done in Italy in the years 1914 to 1918, but only 
the trails, ictions carried out by means of capital supplied by the central 
institutions , there weie also the transactions cairied out by the various 
intermediary bodies with their own funds (owned capital and deposits) 
and by the jiopular banks, the rural banks, tdc , in other regions in which 
they do not act as intermediary bodies, as well as those carried out by the 
ordinary savings banks (which do a considerable agricultural credit busi- 
ness^ and by the ordinary banking companies. Of these transactions, 
however, statistics arc not available , G C. 




Miscellaneous Questions 
relating to Agricultural Economy 


ECONOMIC AND SOCIAE CONDITIONS 
OF THE AGRICULTURAL CLASSES 


GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 

THE MAINTENANCE OF THE SUIMXV OF AiVRlOULTURAL 
LABOUR IN ENGLAND AND WALEvS DURING 'L'HK WAR, 

The niiintennuce of the supply ot agricultural labour duriug the War 
in Englaud and Wales (as in othei parts of the Ihiited Kingdom) was 
a twofold problem. It was necessary not only to ])revent the supply 
being so depleted by the enlistment of agricultural labourers as to render 
it impossible to maintain igricultural ]>roduction at the pre-War level, 
but to provide^ labour for tlie iucieased culti\ation which was required 
to assure the food supply ot the country. 

We find accordingly two dislijict series of measures. The first of 
Ihese pro\dded for the lelention of certain classes of agricultural labourers 
on the land by exempting them from military service or delaying their 
call to the Colours. Tiic other series provided for replacing the mobilized 
labourers and for sup])lying additional labour. These measures took 
many forms, chief amongst which were the detachment of soldiers from 
military duties foi work on the land and the organization on a large scale 
of the employment of women labourers. Many other sources of labour 
were also drawn upon, such as prisoners of war, Belgian refugees, and 
foreign immigrants, while for seasonal labour p\iblic employees, school 
sasters, school children and others wore eaci.iri^el to volunteer their 
mervices (i). 


(i) The* tWinjs' ol minimum wagc.s tor ugriciiltural lab mrurs m iv a’b > bt* r{'gar(ied 
as one of the for (.he* maintt'nauce* of the* '-upply of agiicultur-U labour, but 

the subjt’ct was txeateel at kmglh iu our is'-ue of Ani,mst-Septcmbe r-Oelobe r iqio O 
will not be dealt with in this ai-ticlc. 
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With each of the different methods adopted for maintaining or re- 
plenishing the labour supply we shall deal in tnrn, but we must here pre- 
mise that while the measures emanated principally from the War Office, 
the Board of Agriculture (of which a special Food Production Department 
was formed at the beginning of 1917), the National Service Department 
(created in T(^r() and erected into a Ministry in 1()I7), and the Local 
Government Board, tlieir local execution was entrusted in the main to 
the County War Agricultural Committees (formed tow^ards the end of 
1915), to Iheir Kxecutive Committees (formed at the beginning of 1917) 
or to their District Committees. Questions relating to the exemption of 
agricultural labourers from military sendee were dealt with by the Local 
Tribunals (first formed at the end of 19x5) in collaboration with the Agri- 
cultural Committees or Executive Committees. Measures concerning the 
employment of w(unen were for the most ])arl carried out by the Women's 
War Agricultural Committees, formed in 

It must also be noted that while the imTK)rtance of mainlaiuiug the 
home production of food-stuffs was (piickly recognized and efforts were 
made to promote it even in the firsi years of the War it was not until 
1917 that tills Was done on an \.xtensive scale. In that year the Coni 
Production Act was jiassed and a vast programme was ]j>ut into execution 
for increasing the area of arable laud. The area of aiable land was, in 
tact, 10,998,250 acres in 1914; to,9()5,71o acres in 1915, 11,051,100 acres 
in 191O ; II, 246, no acres in 1917 and 12,398, (>40 aeies in 1918. I*ot this 
increased cultivation additional labour was re(jiure(l but in 1917 and 1918 
the iiiiiitaiv situation was such that theie w^as urgent need oi men. We 
shall .see what .steps wx^re taken to reconcile these confii^'tiTig needs. 

^ i. The Aokicui/riTRAL labourer vxo iuiijtarv sicuvtcic. 

The mobilization of the Army and the eiilLstment of large numbers 
of men caused some difficulty to the fanners in getting in the harvest of 
191 (1). A g€meral shortage was not, however, se\erely felt at once. 

Returns obtained by the Board of Trade showed that the number of male 
persons in icgular emplo^anenl in agriculture in January 1(115 was 12.4 
per cent, less than in January 1914 (2). As 15.6 per cent, of the persons 
employed iu January 1914 had joined the naval or military forces, it was 
evident that the farmers had been able to fill the places of one in five of 
those who had joined. This had been done by enijdoying men who had 
previously been casual labourers or men who were usually continuously 
employed in the summer, but were unemployed or did other than agri- 
cultural work in the winter. 

At this time tlie most pressing need was for milkers, horsemen (who 
had been recruited in especially large numbers for the new^ armies) and 
men competent to work thresliing machines. 


(i) Journal t)! ihc Boatd of As!,ricuUufc,Si.'p\.i:i\\hKii 1014. 
[i] Journal of ihi Board oj Agriculiurc, April 
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In the Slimmer of 1915 the shortage was strongly felt and instnictions 
were issued to General Oh'icers Oomman ding-in -Chief and to Officers 
Commanding Districts that when there was no one over recruilable age 
avaihible, a working farm bailiff or foreman, a head carter, horseman, 
and second liorseman in the case of a large farm, or waggoner, a head 
stockman or yardman, a sheplierd, and necessary milkers (until either 
women, or men not of reerni table age could be trained to take their place, 
or other means could ])e jirovided to replace them) should not be induced 
to enlist, and tfrat suiticient engine-drivers, blacksmiths and thatchers 
should be left, as far as i)ossil)le, in eveiw district (1). 

The same concession was also made in respect of the engine drivers 
and mecljanics (‘inployed by pro})rietors of steam ploughs and threshing 
machinery. 

In Ihe event of a diliercnce of opinion arising between Recruiting 
Officers and farniets or proprietors of agricultural rnaclrinery' with regard 
to the enlistment of sjiecial men, it was arranged that the Chairman 
of each Petty Sessional Division in Ivngland and Wales should select a 
magi^-trale to act as reieree in cases of the kind. Particulars of the case 
for referetK'c to .t niagistiate were to be stated on a form which would 
be supplied by Recruiting Odicers on re(iuest. The form, when completed, 
was to be i(irw,tr(ie(l to the Clerk to the Petty v^essional Division concerned, 
who would '-end it to the selected magistrate and ariango a day convenient 
to the parties for a hearing. At the heating only liie Recruiting Officer 
and the employer would be ])enni1ted to attend and be heard. 

At this time the National Register was lieing ]jre[)aied with a view 
to ascertaining definitely wliat men were available for military sciv’ice, 
but on 28 vSepleml>er the Piesident of the Board of Agriculture was able 
to atiuoiUK'e that he had arranged with the Secretary of State fo'r War 
that, as sooiJ as the analysis of the National Register had lieeii completed, 
men of the cdassc's of working larm bailiffs, she])herds, stockmen (includ- 
ing milkers), horsemen, thatchers. engine drivers, and mechanics and* 
attendants on agricultural machinery, steam ploughs and thresliing 
machines would not ])e accepted for enlistment, even if they should offer 
themselves (2) 

In connection with the system of recruiting adopted Iowa ids the 
end of TQ15 and usually kiioAvn as Ix)rd Derby’s Recruiting Scheme, special 
arrangements were made to retain a sufficient iiiiinber of labourers on 
the land (3). 

Under this scheme a man who wished to join the Army might elect 


(1) Journal ot the Board of i^ruulture, VucnisL 191^. 

(2) Appt^al hv Tyord vSolboriK' to the farmer^ and ocxnipit r- ol land ni KTiirJaiid and Wales 
{Journal of the Boafd of Agriculture, Ociohor loi 5). 

(U Cironl.ir, dated 19 November ior>, addrt'hsed by the L(n.al (’.owriimud Hoard to 
L:)cal Authorities. Rer.umc of Ihi.- Cireular ‘^o lar as Jit relates to apric uluiie, and Blaltment 
prepared bv lh<' Ho.ird of Agriculture as to the effect tm agncullurt of L<ad DerbyV Uecruit- 
ing Scheme, published lu the Journal of the Board of Agriculture, Oeceinbei lui 
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to be enlisted for immediate service with the Colours or to be attested/’ 
placed in the Reserve (Section B), grouped, and returned to his civil oc- 
cupation until his group was called up for service. 

There were 46 groups, 23 for single men (including widowers without 
children dependent upon them), each year of age constituting a separate 
group, and 23 similar groups for married men ; the first group consisted 
of single men aged 18 years, the 46th of married men aged 40, Men mar- 
ried subsequently to 15 August 1915, the date of registration, were treated 
as single men. Tt was proposed to call up the groups for military service 
in the numerical order of the groups, except that men of 18 years would 
not be called up for service in any case until they attained the age of 
19 years. 

To deal with cjuestions arising in connection with the new recruiting 
arrangements local authorities were invited to form committees. These 
committees were styled Local Tribunals and a Central Appeal Tribunal 
was appointed by the Government to deal with cases referred to them by 
the I/)cal Tribunals. 

Certain classes of skilled agricultural labourers had been " starred 
in connection with the National Register, and a list of reserved occupa- 
tions had been prepaied w’bich included certain occupations in trades 
allied to agriculture. The Army Council had issued instructions I0 aU 
Recruiting Oilicers that starred men and men on the list of reserve(l oc- 
cupations who wished to join the Army should not be enlisted for immed- 
iate seivice with the Colours They could only be attested, grou])ed, 
and passed to the Array Reserve, and immediately sent back io their 
civil occupations. They would be ]>rovisioiially exempted from actual serv- 
ice and would not be called up unless it was decided by the Cential Ap- 
peal Tribunal that it was no longer necessary in the national interest for 
them to continue to be provisionally exempted. 

Questions as to whether the occupation c>f a man was, in fact, a starred 
'or a reserved occupation or whether it w^as necessary, in the national 
interest, that he should be retained in civil employment, were to be in- 
vestigated by the Local Tribunals, w^hich w^ould report to the Central Ap- 
peal Tribunal for decision. 

Where a man who was actually engaged in a starred occupation had 
not been starred, the man or his employer could make an application to 
the Local Tribunal If the Reoniiting Ofticer agreed to the ajijdication, 
the man would be treated as though he had been starred. If not, the 
Local Tribunal were to investigate the facts and report, with their recom- 
mendations, to the Central Appeal Tribunal. 

If any “ starred ” man had inadvertently been enlisted for immediate 
service with the Colours, the employer was to write at once to the Area 
Commander, the War Office having promised to lake all possible steps 
to transfer the man to the Army Reserve and send him back to his civil 
occupation . 

In the case of a man who was not in the list of starred ” or “ reseiwed 
occupations, but w'ho might be indivddually indispensable to an em« 
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ployer^s business, the employer might bring the case of any such man — 
if he had been attested, grouped and passed into the Reserve (but not 
if he had been enlisted for immediate service with the Colours) — before 
the jCocal Tribunal with a view to his being ]daced in a later group, but in 
these cases the man himself had also to state that he was willing to remain 
in the employer’s service if a claim were allowed, and the man’s consent to 
this was therefore made a condition precedent to any claim by the employer. 

If the Recruiting Olheer raised no objection to the claim, the case 
might be treated as decided, and the Local Tribunal would notify the em- 
ployer accordingly. Failing agreement, the I^:>cal Tribunal would decide 
whether the man should be placed in a later group and if so in which group. 
It was not competent to the Local Tribunal in a case of this kind to decide 
that a man was to be provisionally exempted from service and not to l>e 
called up with the group in which he was placed. 

The I/:)cal Tibimal could not place a man back more than 10 groups 
but if, when the time came to call up the group to wliich the man luid 
been postponed, the circumstances continued I0 be such as to justify his 
being placed in a stih later group, application to this effect might be made 
to the T/)cal Tribunal by tlie employer or the man as the case might be. 

The term “ indispensable ” was to be strictly inteqjreted. It would 
not Vie enough for the empkwer to show that he would be inconvenienced, 
even seriously inconvenienced, by the l(>ss ot the man . Speaking generally, 
the emplo^'^er had to show not only thal the man was individually indis- 
pensable, but also that eveiy effort had been made to obtain a temporary 
substitute f(w him, and thal the employer had given reasonable facilities 
for men in his employment to enlist . 

Farmers themselves, in common with other employers, had not been 
starred, but as it was essential from the national point of view that there 
should be someone on each farm to tlirect the business and ensure the 
proper cultivation of the land, the Piesidenl of the Board ol Agriculture 
urged farmers of iiulitaiy age who desired to join the Army not to enlist 
for immediate service with the Colours, but to be attested and grouped 
in Section JL Army Reserve. If a farmer remained on bis farm, it was 
thought that it should be possible for him in most cases to release his 
son for military service, unless that son were really indisxiensable to the 
cultivation of the farm owing to the enlistment of the skilled labourers. 

If a skilled agricultural labourer who had been “ starred ” as such 
left his employment on the farm in order to take up other wurk not con- 
nected with agriculture, the “ starring ” of that man ceased to be oper- 
ative (i). 

It was officially announced on 17 December 1915 that against the 
names of men “ starred,” men authorized to wear a war work badge is- 
sued by the Goveniment, and men actually engaged in a reserved occup- 
ation a mark was placed in the Army Register (2). Owing to the pres- 


(x) Journal of the Board of AgntuUure, Dtccmber 19x5 
(2) Journal of the Board of AgrtcuUurCy January 1916. 
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sure ill recruiting olfices, however, it was thought that in some cases the 
mark might have been omitted. If any man in the categories mentioned 
received notice calling him up for ser\dce, he was at once to see his em- 
ployer, who should forward the notice forthwith to the Recruiting Officer 
who issued it, together with a certificate signed by the employer, stating 
the ])recise <iccu]iation in which the man was actually engaged, and the 
name, uldress and business of the firm by which he was employed. 

(hi receipt of these particulars the Recruiting Officer would provi- 
sionally cancel the notice calling up the man, and, if on investigation it 
ivas foiuid that the statements made by the employer were correct, a mark 
w^ould be placed in the Army Register against the name of the man. If 
the RecTuiting Officer liad reason to doubt whether the man was entitled 
to have a mark placed against his name, he would take steps to have the 
matter investigated. 

War Agricultural Committees and their District Committees had 
not a1 ihi-^ lime the right to appear before the Local Tribunals, but they 
could bring to the notice, of those Tribunals in writing any facts which 
they might consider of importance bearing on eases connected with the 
starring of skilled agneulUiral labourers, the in dispensability of particu- 
lar emjdovees, etc. (i). 

Under the Military Service Act tc)i 6 all men w'ere on the ax)])ojuted 
date (2 Mfirch 1916) deemed to have been enlisted and to have ]>eeii pass- 
ed to the Reserve who: — 

1. Weie ordinarily resident in Great Rritaiu on 15 August 1915, 
or had become or llieteaftei became ordinarily resident in (beat Ihdtain 
after that date ; 

2. Had attained the age of 18 years on 15 August 1915 and had not 
attained the age of before 2 March 191b; 

3. Were on 2 November 1913 single or wT^re whdoweis without 
children dependent on them, subject to certain exceptions, amongst 
which were: — 

{a) members of the Regular or Reseive Forces. 

{b) men wdio had left or been dischaiged from the naval or military 
scu'vice of the Crown in consequence of disablement or illdiealth. 

{(') men who had offered themselves for enlistment and had been 
rejected since 14 August 1015. 

The Act did not apply to men who voluntary attested under Ivord 
Derby's Scheme in Section B, Army Reserve. Under Section 2, Sub-section 2 
of the Act, Government Departments were empowered Id certify that men 
engaged in certain occupations (known as certified occupations ”) might 
be exempted on the ground that the work of such men was work of 
national importance. The agricultural occupations which were so certified 
by the Board of Agriculture w’ere as follows (2) : - “ 

(1) CircuUr U'tU't, <laleil D‘C'‘iubcr rors, ad Jressed by the Hocird of Aj^ruulturc 
l<> County War A^neultural CoinmilO-es {Journal of the Board of Ai^ncuUurr, January igr6). 

(2) NTotifc to Fanners issu'-cl by tlit Board of Aj?ruulture {Journal of the Board of Agrt^ 
culture, Febniary 
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Agricultural Enginemen and Mechanics. — Agricultural niaciiiiiery, 
steam plouglis and threshing rmicliines: Attendant, driver, mechanic 

Eurm Workers. — Farm bailiff, foreman, grieve, steward* 

Farm beastman, byremaii, cattleman, stockman, yardman. 

Farm carter, horseman, ploughman, teamster, wagoner. 

Farm hind (if foreman or idoughman). 

Farm serv^ant (if foreman or i>loughniau) (Scotland). 

Farm .shepherd, 

Thatcher. 

Juirmcrs ami Market (,ard oners. -- Farmer (including market gardener 
and fruit farmer) provided that 

{a) Farming was his sole occut)ation, and his personal labour or 
supi?rintendence was indi.s^mi sable for the proper ('nlti\'ation of his hold- 
ing > or 

[}i) If he were ])arlly occupied in another occnjiation and his per- 
sonal la])oiir or sipierintcndence was iiidisj)en sable for tlie proper culti- 
vation of his lioldiijg, 01(1 such cultivation was ex])cdient in tlie national 
interest 

Foreman m all d(‘i taitments of hop, fruit or market gardens. 

Aitemiants - Stallion man (a man who looks after and trax^els 
a stallion). Stud gioom (Scotland). 

Tlieso “ cm'tiiied o«'Cu}m1ioiis " were the same as those previously 
known as “ stalled " or “ r<“*»er\ed ” occn\)atiotis, with some additions 
and revisions, uo1abl> the additimi of Farmer (including market gar- 
deuei and fruit farmer)” 

d'ho only persons entitled lo be exempted wete those whose ])rincipal 
and usual occupation was one oi the certified ocv'iipations. 

Aiijdicatjoiis fur exempt i(Ui were to be made to the Ivoeal Tribunal, 
but the mditarv ic])i\ sentati\ e might object to a ccitificate ol exemption 
being grained on the giouiuls that — 

(a) d'he man’s ])nnci])al and usual occipiation was not in fact one 
of the ” ceitilied occupations”, or that 

(/^^) Not withstanding that the man’s ])rincipal and usual occupa- 
tion was one vif the ” certified occupations” it was no longer necessary 
in the national interest that he should continue in civil em])loyuient. 

An appU<Mtion for a certificate of exem]:)tion might also be made 
by or in resj^ect of u man who w^as not engaged in a ” certified occupation”, 
on the ground that it w^as expedient in the national interest that the man 
should, instead of being emplo3^ed in military service, be engaged in other 
work in which he w’as habitually engaged or in which he washed to be en- 
gaged ; that, if he were being educated or trained for any work, it was 
expedient that he should conlhiue to }>e so educated or ttained ; that serious 
hardship would ensue if the man were called up for Army seiwdce owing 
to his exceptional financial or business obligations or domestic position , 
on the ground of ill health or infirmity ; 011 the ground of a conscientious 
objection to the undertaking of combatant ser\icc. 

The Act did not apply to men who had attested voluntarily under 
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Lord Derby’s Scheme, but it was provided that a voluntarily attested 
man whose principal and usual occupation was one of the " certified oc- 
cupations'", might go to the local military representative and claim that 
he should not be called up for military service. If the military represent- 
ative agreed, the necessary wSteps would be taken by the military author- 
ities to secure that the man was not called up so long as the exemption 
con tinned, but if the military representative disagreed application might 
be made to the Local Tribunal, who would decide the case. 

As it was certain that the military authorities would claim for the 
Army all men liable to military service who were not absolutely essential 
on any particular farm the Board of Agriculture asked the War Agricul- 
tural Committees to consider the possibility of initiating some scheme for 
a redistribution of agricultural labour (i). Tl^re were districts in which 
some farms wcTe still carr^dng i)ractically their ordinary staff, wliile in 
other cases the labour had been so depleted as to render it almost imposs- 
ible to carr\^ on the cultivation of the farms. It was recognized that any 
such scheme must be voluntary, but it was in the interests of the 
farmers, as well as of home food production, that there shotild be a 
redistribution of the available labour. 

It soon became necessary to make a caieful revision of the list of 
certified occui)ations in order to insure that as many as posidble of the 
young miniarried men who could be s})arcd without serious detriment to 
essential national services should be released for service in the Army (2). 

In view of the evidence which had reached the Government that in 
certain cases the mimbtu of men of military age who were being retained 
on the land was greater than was absolutely essential if fill) us(‘ wert^ made 
of the services of older men, women and othei sources of laliour, it was 
decided from and after i May 1916, to a])ply a closer scrutiny to the cases 
of unmarried men who were farm bailiffs, toreinen, grieves and stewards 
if they weie under jo years of age, and to all other unmarried men who 
were under 25 \ ears of age. It was not proposed to alter the existing ariange- 
nient so fai as it related to the farmers themselves and to the small lioldeis 
who were included within the definition “ farmer (including market 
gardener and fruit farmer) ’f 

It wns also decided that no single man of militaiy* ago should continue 
to be regarded as engaged in a certified occupation unless he had held 
his post, or one of similar character with another emjdoyer, previous to 
15 August 1915. 

The effect of these modifications would be that instead of there being 
a presumption that the men concerned could receive certificates of exemp- 
tion from military service, unless objection were made by the military 
representative, the duty of showing that the men were absolutely indis- 


(1) Circular Lt:ttcr, d ijcd 17 March 1916, addrcS'^cd by the Tloaid ol A^rii'ultun lo Coiinly 
War \i?ricultura] Cfunmitices {Journal of the Board of AgJuuUure, Apiil 1916) 

(-!) Circular g Her, dated ^5 Maich 1910, addrc‘>i>td by the Board of Agi'Knilturt' to County 
War V^nocultural ComnnUtes {Journal of the Board of Agriculture, Apid 1916) 
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pensable for the cultivation of the farm or the inainteiiaiice of the head 
of live stock would be thrown on the farmers, and they would have to 
satisfy the Local Tribunals in each particular case that it was in the 
national interest that the men should continue in their civil employment. 

Arrangements were made at this time for the appointment of repre- 
sentatives of the Board of Agriculture who would be authorized to appear 
before the Appeal Tribtmals and the Board of Agriculture requested the 
War Agricultural Committees to take immediate .steps, through the Dis- 
trict Committees or otherwise, to nominate prominent agriculturists to 
represent the Bf)ard before each Local Tribunal. 

The revised list of certified agricultural occupations was issued by 
the Board of Agriculture on 19 April 1916 (i). The men who ceased to 
lie included in the list of Certified Occupations were as follows ; — 

{a) ILirm bailiff, foreman, grieve, stew^ard. Unmarried men under 
the a<^e of jo. 


Farm beavStman, byrenian, cattleman, 
stockman, yardman 

Farm carter, liorseman, ploughman, 
teamster, w’agoiier. 

I'arni hind (if ioreman or ploughman) 
Fann servant (if foreman or ploughman), 
Scotland 


Unmarried men under the 
a<^e of 25. 


Ia)remati in hop, fruit or market garden. I’nmarrml men under the 
age of 25. 


[l>) Men who were not engaged in the same occupation on or be- 
fore 15 .\ugust 1915 as that in wliich the}" were now^ engaged. 

As a lesult a certificate of exemption given to any man within 
those ('lasses on the ground that he was engaged in a certified occupation 
w^ouid autom iticallv cease to be in force on i May, no matter wliat period 
of exemption had been granted j)reviously by a Tribunal. If, therefore, 
his employer thought it necessary to retain liis ser\dces, he would have to 
apply to the D)cal Tribunal for a renewal of the certificate of exemption, 
on the ground that liis services were still indispensable. 

Karly in tlie autumn of 3916 the Army Council addressed a letter 
to General Ollicers Commanding in Chief, Districts, and to Othcers Com- 
manding Recruit iug Areas in which it was stated that in order to maintain 
the production of food supplies, to allcw^ of the autumn cultivation, and 
generally to review the agricultural situation, it had been agreed that, 
subject to any decision of the Man-Power Board, and subject to any revi- 
sion which ilevelopments of the military situation and further information 
in regard to tlic agricultural situation might demand, no more men from 
among those employed in agriculture would, until i January 1917, and, in 
the case of men whose whole time employment on a holding was tiecessary 
for maintaining milk production, until April 1917, be called to the Colours, 


(i) Journal of the liomd of AptLuUure, May 1016 
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except in return for men released from the Colours for work at agricul' 
ture (t). 

Prior to these dates, however, direct substitution of men not fit for 
general vService who were with the Colours would be made for men fit for 
service wdio were still in civil life, but cases would occur where it was more 
in the national interest to call u]) a tnan employed in agriculture from one 
place, and to send fiom the Colours a jnaii not fit for general service to 
work at agriculture in another. 

'I'o this general agreement the cases of certain men who had been re- 
fused exemption by the Tribunals, bnt who, at the urgent recpiest of the 
President of the lioard of Agri culture had been allowed to remain for a 
further stated period in civil life for agricnltural work, would be treated 
as excej)tions, and their retention in civil employment was to lx? consider- 
ed by local military authorities together with the re])resenlativx‘ of the 
Board of Agriculture on the County Aj)])eal Tribunal. 

A scale of labour had been agreed u]>on lx?tweeu the Army Council and 
the Bo.ud of Agriculture as desirable to retain on fanin. This scale wus‘ — 

C>ne skilled able-bodied man or lad (wherever j)ossible not of milit- 
ary age) lor each ('f the following : - 

each team of horses required to cultivate the land ; 
e\ery 20 cow’s in milk, wlwni the assistance of w'omeii ot Ixos was 
available ; 

every 50 licad of stall 01 yard slock, when auxiliary teeding was 
n^sorted to and the asMvStaiicc of women ot b()>s was available , 

every 20(^ slice]), exclusive of lanib^, glazed on enclosed lands , 
evei s^ 800 sheep runuhig or m()uiit<iin or hill ])as1uiage 

It was not intende<] that tliis scale should be uudeMatingh followed, 
nor did it embrace all descriptions of men employed on the land ; i1 was 
circulated merely to afford guidance as to the nninhei of cert din classes 
of men who were reijuired to preserve the farming industry. 

In connection witli the arrangement above outlined Ollicers Command- 
ing Units at home wvre instructed to ])re])are lists of men w'ho IxTore 
enlistment w^ere engaged in agriculture mid wdio could be transfeneil to 
the Army Reserve and retunied to their agricultural occupation, in order 
to release younger men who were fit for general service in the field (2). 
The Odicei's Commanding would appoint a IVIilitary Substitution Olticer 
for each area, and a representative of agricnltnte was to be appointed to 
co-operate with him. Wherever ]x)ssible, the representati^x^ of the Board 
of Agriculture befr)re the Appeal Tribunal was to be the Agricultural Re- 
presentative for dealing wilii substitution cases, but if he could not under- 
take the duty, the Chairman of the War Agricnltural Committee in consul- 
tation, if necessary, with the Committee was to nominate another person 
or other persons for the ])urpose. 

(i) Cirailar Letter, < tiled j October 1916 addre«-'-ed by tht Jiivird of AgneultuK* to County 
War Acincultural Committiis {fournal of {hi Board of Ai:,nc.ultun\ Oitotxr rgiO) 

Circular Lettei, dited 0 NoviMiibei loUc a<ldresst.d by the Board of Agnculturc to 
County War Agi'icuHnial Committi'e*. {foiimalotthcfUniid of As,ncuUuu\ Dccenilxi 1916) 
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The employer would be approached by the Substitution Officer with 
a view to asceilaining whether he was employing any man fit for general 
service. If he were, a substitute was to be offered, selected from men 
who, before enlistment, were employed in agriculture, and, if possible a 
man who was employed with that employer or in the same parish. If 
the prox>osed substitution were agreed upon, the War OOice would take 
steps to place the substitute on the farm. If it were not agreed to, the Sub- 
stitution Otficer was to consult with the Agricultural Representative and 
if the farmer were unwilling to agree to the substitution on grounds which 
appeared to the Substitution Oflicer and the Agricultural Representative 
to be unreasonable, the certificate of exemption held by the man fit for 
general service still employed by the farmer was to be reviewed, and the 
fact that a substitule had been offered and refused was to he brought to 
llie notice of the Tribunal. 

If a man who had been traii'^ferred to the Reserve for the purpose of 
workitig at agriculture should leave the occupation to which he had been 
assigned he was, as a rule, to be called uj) for service wdlh the Colours again 
and would not be allowed to take up other em])loyment wilhout the con- 
sent of .the military authorities. 

Area CommancltTs and Agruailtural Rejirescntatives were to satisfy 
themselves that the wages to be ])aid to the substitutes were fair and in 
accoixluice with the rate^ ruling in the district. 

All diffeieiu'cs arising between farmers and substitutes w^ere to be 
dealt with by the Area Commander in consultation, if necessary, with the 
Agricultural Kejnc seiitativc and if a substitute left a farmer wiio had 
treated liini well another substitute was to be provided if the farmer 
applied for one. 

fore the end of iQib, tlie War Olhce obtained, by means of a Cen- 
sus Form. ]Kirticulars of the laboni em])loyed on farms, together with 
iuformalKui as to the crojipiugand stock, and of the men formerly employed 
who had joined 1he Anii\^ since the outbreak of the War (i). 

d'he forms were left oi; all occu]ners of five acres C)f land and upwards, 
and were distributed and ('ollected by tlie police. 'J'hey were filled up in 
dujdicate, one copy being sent by the police direct to the War Ofiice, wdiere 
the inforiiiaTioii was tabulated and summarized. The other copy was 
sent to the Offiiccr Commanding the recruiting area in which the farm was 
situated. These latter forms were scrutinized by committees set u]) in each 
area and a report was attached to each form stating whether, having re- 
gard to the scale of labour agreed upon, together with a laiowiedge of 
local conditions, it was considered that the labour available was [a) vsuffici- 
ent, (b) excessive, (r) deficient. In cases wdicre the labour on the holding 
was considered either excessive or deficient, the p<articular deficiency or 
excess was to be stated, e. g., ploughman, carter, general labourer. 

Agriculturists were represented on the committees undertaking the 
scrutiny. Arrangements for a])pointing suitable persons were made by the 


(i) Journal of (ht Hoard of Agritullnrt , Dociinher 
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representatives of the Board of Agriculture before the Appeal Tribunal, 
in conjunction with the War Agricultural Committees. 

The Agricultural Census disclosed that there was an unnecessarily 
strong complement of agricultural labourers in some parts of England and 
Wales, but that other farming districts had too few men left to secure that 
increase in food production which was desirable in the national interest (l). 

However as a result of representations made to them hy the Board 
of Agriculture and to enable a complete leview of the situation as regards 
agricultural labour to be made in the light of the information disclosed 
by the analysis of the Agrictiltural Census, the Army Council agreed that 
a further short period of delay would be allowed in calling up men from 
agriculture. This would be effected by granting leave to all agricultural 
workers who were due to report on i January 1917, until such time as 
they received further instructions to join. 

The urgent necessities of the military situation in January 1917 made 
it necessary to cab u]:) half of the 60,000 men engaged in agriculture to 
whom the tribunals had refused certificates of exemption (2). It was 
agreed, however, that beyond 30,000 men, no more men would be taken 
from agriculture without the express approval and sanction of the War 
Cabinet. 

In order to make good the loss of 30,000 men, the military author- 
ities arranged to replace them by a corresponding number ot substitutes. 
The men would not necessarily be skilled agriculturists, but a considerable 
proportion would be men skilled in the management of horses. Efforts 
would also be made by the War Office to su])ply as many more men as from 
time to time they might have at their disposal from C3 men or other 
sources. 

Recruiting officers were instructed to consult the rexiresentatives of 
the County War Agricultural Executive Committees in order to decide 
which men were to be called up fi>r service in each recruiting area and 
sub-area (3). 

vSubject to the exigencies of the military situation, no more Class B or 
Class C men were to be taken from agriculture, and if a man, on medical 
examination, was placed in either of those classes he w^oukl not be called 
up, or if he had been called up since 12 January 1917, his notice would be 
cancelled and he would be returned to liis civil occupation. 

Where a farmer had on his farm only the amount of male la Ixiur set 
out in the agreed scale, it was arranged that the position of his employees 

(1) jN()ticc issued by the War OffiLe on 21 December 1916, quoted in MeiuoitUidmn, 
dited 22 December 1910, addressed by the Board of Agriculture to County War Agiicultural 
Committees {Journal of tht Board of A^rtcuUure, Januaiy 1917). 

(2) Notice to Farmers issued by the Board of AgrRailture on ih Jmiuaiy 1917 and Letler 
to the Press signed bv tli(‘ Secretary of State for War and the President of the Board of Agricnil- 
ture <uid issued on 24 January 1917 {Journal of the Board of AgrtcuUure,Vi:hi\u\ry 1917). 

(3) Memorandum, dited 28 February 1917, issued by the Pood Production Dei>artment 
of the Board of Agriculture to County War Agruniltural Kxeaitive Committees {fournal 
of the Uoaid of Agricultute, IVIarch 1Q17) 
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the agrictjltorae labour supply during the war 

with regard to their liability to military service should not be aifected in 
any way by the number of women a farmer might employ. Women labour 
was not to be regarded as in substitution for male labour, but to be sup- 
plementary only. 

The list of agricultural certified opeiations was again revised and the 
following amended list was issued on 20 March 1917 (1) : — 

Farmer (including Market Gardener and Fruit Farmer). — Provided 
that — 

(a) farming ivS his sole occupation and Ids personal labour or superin- 
tendence is indispensable for the pro])er cultivation of his holding ; 

(b) if he is partly occupied in another occupation, his personal 
labour or superintendence is indispensable for the proper cultivation of 
his holding and such cultivation is expedient in the national interest. 

Agricultural machinery, steam ploughs and threshing machines : At- 
tendant, driver, mechanic. 

luirm bailiff, foreman, grieve, steward {Unmarried men np to the a<^e 
of 30 not covered by list). 

Farm beast man, b}Tenian, cattleman, 1 
teamster, waggoner f Unmarried men up to 

Farm carter, horseman, plonghman, the a^e of 25 not covered 
teamster, waggoner i by list. 

Fhrni Idnd (if ioreman 01 ploughman). ) 

Shepheid, 

Tl\a teller. 

Stallion man (a man who looks after and travels a shillioii). 

Ho]), fruit and market gardens -- Foreman (( nmarried men up to 
the a^e of 25 not covered by list). 

Seed growing industry : Head of department, seed ex})eTt [I nmar- 
ried men vp to the a^c oj 30 and manied men up to the of 25 not covered 
by list) 

Forest -tree nurseries: vSeed expert [L nmarried men up to the age of 
41 and married men up to the age of 31 not covcrcii by list). 

In view of the importance of maintaining a supx>ly of agricultural seeds 
it was urged that farmers growing agricultural seeds in bulk for seedsmen 
should receive stiecial consideration from the Tribunals with regard to 
the trained men required for the purpose. 

Age meant age of the man on i May iqi 6. A man under the age 
limits stated in the list, if fotmd on examination by a Recruiting Medical 
Board, before his case had been decided b^^ a Tribunal, not to be fit for 
General Service (Category A) or for Garrison Duty Abroad (Ciitegory B), 
was entitled to be treated as engaged in a certified occupation. 

Unmarried men in ain' of the occupations included in the list were 
covered only if they could show that they were engaged in the same 


(l) Nv)ticc ivssued by the Food Production Department of the B(»ard of Aj^iuultiire on 20 
March IQ17. {Journal of the Board oj Agrtculiure, April 1Q17) 
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occupation on or before the date when the National Register was made, 
namely 15 August 1915. 

Men who on 2 November 1915 were unmarried or were widowers 
without any child dependent on them were to be treated as unmarried men 
for the purpose of the list. 

The Military Service (Review of Exemptions) Act, 1917, which received 
the Royal Asst^nt on 5 April 1917, gave the Army Council power to 
call up for examination the following three classes of men excepted 
from the operation of the Military Service Acts, 1916, as l>eing - 

{a) a member of the territorial force, who is, in the opinion of the 
Army Council, not suited for foreign service ; and 

{b) a man who had left or been discharged from the naval or 
military service of the Crown in conse(]nence of disablement or ill- 
health ; and 

(c) a man who had been })reviously rejected or any ground, either 
after offering himself for enlistment or after becoming suVjject to the 
Militaiy^ Service Acts, 1916. 

These general powers did not, however, extend to any nnin who was 
for the time being engaged in jgric'ulture and whose work was eei tiffed 
by the Board of Agriculture to be work of national importance and who 
was engaged on such work on 31 March 1917. 

Although the local military authorities had lists in thei! possession as 
regards eacli area showing the men who were brought within the general 
provisions of the Act, they had no precise information as to which men 
were working on the land (i). 

It was, therefore, necessary to send a notice to ever}" man who came 
within the general provisions. If a man engaged in agriculture received 
the notice, and claimed that he was not liable to have the notice sent to 
him, the procedure was to complete the ccrtiffcate on the back of the 
notice and return it to the Recruiting Officer. The military authorities 
then sent to each Count}^ War Executive Committee full particulars of 
the men in the count}^ who claimed to be exempted from the Act on the 
ground that they were employed in agriculture on 31 March 1917 and 
that their work was of national importance. The Committee ascertained 
whether each individual man was so emplo^^ed and if they were satisfied 
that be ought to be exempted they issued a certificate that he was exempt- 
ed from the xirovisions of the Act. If the Recruiting Officer objected in 
any individual case to the decision of the Executive Committee, he sent 
particulars to the War Office, who referred the matter to the Food Produc- 
tion Department. 

No hard and fast rules were laid down for the guidance of the Com- 
mittee as regards the particular agricultural occupations which were of 
national importance. 


(i) MemuTaufUim daU d j 8 Vpnl 1917, issued by tlu Food Production Department of the 
Board ol Airricuiturc to Cfiunt}" War Agriculturtil Executive Committee^' ( Jmirnal of the Board 
of AgruuUure, May 1Q17) 
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A deputation from the Pederation of War Agriciiltural Committees 
in England and Wales waited upon the Prime Minister on 2 April 1917 
and as a lesult of this deputation and of an agreement arrived at between 
the Army Council and the Federation, the whole question of agriculture 
and recruiting was re-considered by the War Ofilce and the Food Produc- 
tion Dejjartment (i). 

Previous arrangements of a general character were cancelled and as 
regards men employed in agriculture who had been refused exemption 
by the Tribunals, the following j)rocedure was arranged. Where the 
man was employed on a farm, not being the farmer himself or the manager 
of the holding, and the Agricultural Representative appointed by the 
Executive Committee considered that if the man were taken for military 
service the labour on the farm would be unduly depleted, the Represent- 
ative was to bring the case at once ti) the notice of the P'.xecutive Commit- 
tee, with a view to their arranging for the provision of a substitute, either 
from an agricultural com])any, hy the transfer of a farm worker classified 
B or C <is regards military service and employed on a farm where there 
was cxc'ess of labour, from the National Service Volunteers, or otherwise. 
At the same time the Agricultural Representative wa^ to notify the Re- 
cruiting Officer concerned, or (if he were not aware which Recruiting Of- 
ficer was concerned) the Officer Commanding the Recruiting Area, of his 
opinion and the action taken. The Recruiting Officer or the Area 
Commander would then arrange for the man’s calliiig-up notice to be 
suspended to enable a substitute to be provided, but if the substitute 
v\ere not provided within a period of three weeks from the date of the 
Representative s notification the man would be called up for service 
with the Colours. 

If, however, the man in question were the farmer or was, in effect, 
the manager of the holding, and were required to maintain the production 
of food upon it, the Agiicultural Representative was at once to notify 
tlie Executive Committee, who, if they were satisfied that the man’s pre- 
senc'e on the faini was indispensable, were to notify the Area Commander 
to this fleet , if he agreed with the opinion of the Executive Committee, the 
Area Commander w^as recpiired to submit full particulars of the case to the 
War Office and in the meanwhile the calling-up notice would be susx>ended. 

To cope wdth the work involved by the new arrangements, the Food 
Production Department urged the Agiicultural Executive Committees 
to make arrangements for the appointment of Representatives to act as 
assistants to the Committee's Chief Rcjiresentative, and it was suggested 
that the Representatives of the Board of Agriculture before the Local 
Tribunals should be utilized as the local agents of the Executive Committee. 

It was subsequently agreed that no men who had been on i July and 
still were employed whole time on a farm on farm work of national impor- 

(i,) Mt'moraiKium, dated 'i May 1917, issued bv the Food I^roduet »ii Department of the 
B'Kird ot Apiculture to County W^u Apieultuial Kxeculivt Comnutlees ( I outnal of the 
Board of [grtcuUurc, June 1917) 
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tance woiild be posted for service with the Colours, or called up for medical 
examination or re-exaiiii nation, except with the consent of the Agri- 
cultural Kxecutive Committee, even though a substitute might have been 
provided or offered (i). 

The descrii)tion employed whole time on a farm on farm work 
covered men employed in agriculture as t hatchers, drivers of engines or 
motor tractors (including tractor ploughmen), and market gardeners 
whole time employed in producing food of a character and amount to 
constitute national importance. The description did not include work 
on a poultry farm or a market garden for the production of flowers or 
of fruit. 

The procedure to be followed depended upon whether the men’s cases 
had been finally disposed of by the Tribunals or not. In the former case, 
if the Recruiting Officer kiiew^ that the man came within the agreement 
and that the I Executive Committee would not consent to his being called 
up, no action was to be taken, and the man was to be allowed to remain in 
his civil occupation. If the Recruiting Officer w^as in doubt he w^as to 
refer the case to the Agricultural Kxecutive Committee. 

Where a man held an absolute or conditional certificate of exemption, 
his case was to be referred by the local military authorities to the County 
Agricultural Execnitive Committee, and if he was a man to wdiose calling 
up the Committee would not be prepared to consent, and to whom they 
would be prepared to issue a voucher that he came witliin the agreement, 
no application for the withdrawal of the certificate was to be lodged with 
the Tribunal. 

Although men covered by the agreement who held temporarv' certi- 
ficates of exemption or who had not A^et made application to the Tribunals 
were not liable to be posted for service with the Colours, even if they did 
not apply for certificates of exemption or for the renewal of a certificate of 
exemption, such men were recommended in their own interest to <ipply 
to the Tribunals foi formal certificates of exem]:)tion or for renewals thereof. 

If the recruiting officer objected in any' individual case to the decision 
of the Agricultural Kxecutive Committee, he was to send jiarticulars to 
the War Office, wdio would refer the matter to the Food rroduction Depait- 
ment of the Board of Agriculture. 

The effect of the agreement was that no man whole-time em]>loyed on 
a farm on farm-work could be removed from his civil occupation without 
the consent of the Agricultural Kxecutive Committee It was, however, the 
duty of the Committee to notify the military authorities that a particular 
man was not entitled to the benefit of the agreement in the following cir- 
cumstances : 

I. If the Committee were satisfied that the man’s work w'as not 
of national importance ; 


(i) Mimordiitluiii, dated ib July igi7, issued by Uu Food I'loduetion Dt ])ai tiiiciu ni the 
Board ot .Agritulliirt' to County War At^iu iiUural Executive Coiniiiiitees ( Joional 0 / tJu lUnird 
of igncultUH, August 
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2. Where the man was employed on a farm on which there was 
an excess of labour, unless (a) within three weeks from the date on which 
the case was referred to the Committee they had specified a farm to which 
the man was to move within three weeks of the date of the Committee's 
notification to the man, and (b) the Committee were satisfied that the man 
would move as directed. If the man did not move within the time speci- 
fied, the Committee was to notify the recruiting ofiicer that he wns not 
entitled to the benefit of the agreement. 

Doubt having arisen as to the meaning of the statement that the 
expression whole time employed on a farm on farm work " did not in- 
clude work on a market garden for the production of flowers or fruit, it 
was explained by the Food Production Department that the word fruit 
was intended to include only luxury fruit, such as grapes, peaches, 
etc. (i). 

If the market garden on. which a man was em})loyed w^ere mainly util- 
ized for producing vegetables and other crops of an amount and charac- 
ter to constitute national importance, the fact that a portion of the gar- 
den was devoted to irtiit suitable for jam, or that part of the holding was 
an orchaid, did not take the man out of the arrangement applicable to men 
emplo3Td whole-time on a farm on farm work provided that the w'^hole 
time of the individual whose case wa^ under con.sideration was devoted 
to the cultivation of the part of the garden w^hich produced crops of national 
imj)ortance Agricultural Executive Committees might also issue vouchers 
that they came within the agreement to particular individuals whole-time 
engaged on large farms in x>roducing fruit for jam. 

In consequence of the passing of the Militaiy vService Act, 1918, which 
received the Koyal Assent on b February igi8, it became necessary to issue 
flesh regulations and insi ructions (2) 

So far as they effected men engaged in agriculture and allied trades 
the alterations made in the legulatioiis and instructions related to the 
periods within which both attested and unattested men, whose certificates 
of exenqition had cea'>ed to be in force, might axqdyfor the renewal of their 
exenqitions. 

No change was made in the case of men wdiose certificates had ceased 
to be in force before n March 1918, but as regards both unattested and 
attested men whose certific<ites ceased to be in forge after ii March 1918, 
an axiplication for renewal might be made before or within seven duA's 
after the date on which the certificate ceased to be in force. 

In April 1918 the need of the Army for men became urgent and arrange- 
ments w’ere mad(.‘ with a view to releasing a mimber of men fit for general 

# 

(i) Mcniorandtim, (tUdl 17 Scplrmhor ioi 7 , isburcl by the Food Frodnclum Department 
• a the Boat. I ot iculliin' to County War \c:ricultnral Ivveeutive CoiiimttUe^ {Joutnal 
0/ thi Boend of Ai;ynuUiitc, (Xiobtr loi,) 

{z) Memorandum, datc‘d ’S Manh 1018, issued by the Food IModiirtion Di]>artmtrit uf 
the Boat d of Aizriculture t(j County War Ac;rkuUuran^AcaitiV( ComniitUes {Joiiinal ( j tht 
Board uf A tciilfutt , April i<u8) 
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service without depleting the man-power of any farm (r). The Agricultural 
Executive Committees were asked to indicate the individual men whom 
they would ]:>€ prepared to release for military service upon the provision 
of substitutes. They would have ample opportunity of satisfying them- 
selves that the substitutes offered were suitable and consequently that 
the amount of skilled labour of farms would be safeguarded. 

Oil 20 April 1918 an Order was issued as a Royal Proclamation under 
Section 3 of the Military Seivice (No. 2) Act, 1918, withdrawing certain 
certificates of exemption from military seivice (2). In so far as agriculture 
and the allied trades were concerned, the effect of the Proclamation was 
to withdraw the certificates of exemption granted or renewed to men bom 
in the years 1895, 1896, 1897, 1898 and 1899, who. had been classified in 
Medical Grade i or Category A, or who had not been medically graded 
6r classified. It was, however, provided that application might be made 
to an Api>eal Tribunal for the grant or renewal of a certificate of exemption 
in respect of a man who had established to ihe satisfaction of the County 
Agricultural Committee that he was a higlil}^ skilled agricultural worker, 
whole-time employed on a feinn in farm work, and that he was irreplace- 
able and essential to the cultivation of the farm vSuch a])])lication was 
to be lodged not later than 15 May 1918 

For dealing with agricultural cases the Local Government Board re- 
commended the Tribunals first to go through them with the National Serv- 
ice Repiesentative nnd the Agricultural Repre^'Cntative (3) 

A small committee or committees of three to five members would 
be best for this purpose It would jirobably be found that in some cases 
exemption might be given, with the concurrence of the National Service 
Rejiresentative without a hearing. In those cases which it was found 
necessary to hear, notice of hearing was to be issued forthwHh. 

At the same time the Food Production Department of the Board of 
Agriculture urged Agricultural Executive Committees to ascertain 
at once the names of the men falling within the terms of the Proclamation 
and to send forms of a})plicatioii for leave to appeal foi their exemption 
to the fanners employing such men (4). They were then to at range for 
special meetings to consider applications leceived from employers. 

Instructions were subsequently issued by the Ministry of National Serv- 
ice that recruiting authorities might use their discretion as to the posting 
of makers, erectors or repairers of agricultural implements, tractors, 
steam ploughs or threshing machines, and attendants, drivers or mechanics 

(1) Mciiumindum, dated 15 April 1918, issued by the Food IToduction Department of 
the Board ol Ai^iacullim to County Wai Agricultural Hxecnljve Committees {Journal of 
the BoSf'd of AfiridiHutf, May 

(2) Journal of the Board of Agriculture, May iyi8 

(3) Circular Letter, dated 2] April 1918, issued by the Local (k)venunent Boaid {Journal 
of ihe Board of Agriculture, May 1918) 

{.^) Cireulai Lettei, dated 20 Apnl 1918, addressed by the Food Production Dt partment 
of the Boaid ol Agru'iilture to County Wai Agricultural P'xeciitivc Committees {Journal of 
the Board of igiiculiurt, May loiK) 
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employed tliereon, whether they came within the ages covered by the 
Royal Proclamation of 20 April or not, bearing in mind the need for men 
for the Army and the importance of food production (i). This enabled re- 
cruiting authorities to suspend the calling up of men of the ages and grades 
or medical categories affected, with a view to allowing time for substitu- 
tion in urgent cases submitted by Executive Committees. 

The Food Production Department laid particular stress on the im- 
portance of retaining the labour engaged in connection with steam tackle (2). 
Such labour was highly skilled and for the time being irreplaceable, so that 
an57 further reduction would entail the laying up of sets of tackle. 

At a latei date a special arrangement was made whereby, in view 
of the importance attached by the War Office to the maintenance of the 
light horse breeding industry, provisional vouchers certifying that they 
were engaged in an occupation of national importance might be issued bv 
Agricultural Executive Committees to stud employees (j). 

Kuither to meet the requirements of the military situation an ariange- 
ment was made by the Board of Agriculture with the Ministry of National 
vService and the War Office for 30,000 Grade i men to be made available 
from agricultuie for inilit.iry service not later than 30 June iqi8 (4) 

It was hoped that the large majority of these men would be recruited 
under the Proclamation oi 19 April 1918, calling up men born in the years 
1895-1899, but if the full number of men were not obtained under this 
Proclamation, it would be necessary to obtain the remainder from men 
up to 3 1 years of age. 

It was ex])ected that additional labour, including a large number 
of prisoners of w^ur, would be made available for agriculture to take the 
place of the men urgently required for immediate military service. 

It was subseqiu-iitl}^ arranged, however, that of the 30,000 men taken 
from agriculture 9,000 were to be left until after the harvest (5). Assui- 
ance was also given that 110 more " keyinen " would be withdrawn from 
agriculture, subject to unexpected need arising for the Army, and that 
the " keynien included in the 9000 men to be lelt until after harvest 
would not be taken (0) 

In September 1918 an agreement was made between the Food Produc- 

(i) Tcltgr^m issued hv Iht Miuisiry of National vStrvKi . t i, May 191^ Mciiioiandiim, 
(latuJ. 17 J\Li> 1918, addro'^sed bv the Foo<l Pro<luctioii department of tbt Board of Airri- 
ailtuie U) County War Agru ultiiral EKCcuiive ComniitUt^ {Jouimd at iht Jkwrd of Agncullun . 
June J9iSj. 

(?) Memorandum, dated 5 June 1918, is-^ue’d bj’ the Fiod Pouluetifni Depaitment of the 
Board of Agricultuie to C(»unty W’^ar Agriailtuial Executive Comimttet s ( Joutnul m the floafd 
of Agriculture, June 1918). 

(3) Memorandum, dated b August 1918, issued by the hf>od Production Dtpartment of 
the Bo<ird of Agriculture to County War Agricultural ICxeculivi* Committiav {Jouinal oj the 
Board of Agriculture, Sev>te'mt>er xoi8) 

( t) Journal of the Board of AgrtcuUure, May 1018. 

(5) Journal of the Board of Agriculture, August 1918 

(6) Reply by lyord Clinton, Joint Parliamentary Scc'retaiy to the Boaid ol Agneultmr, 
to a Question in the House of I/^rds, on 8 August 1918. {Journal of tlu Boaui of A gncuUuft , 
August 1918) 
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tion Department of the Board of Agriculture, the lyocal Government Board 
and the Ministry of National Service that men principally and usually 
engaged throughout the year in the following occupations, provided they 
were vso occupied on 28 May 1918, should entitled to receive vouchers 
from Agricultural Executive Committees (i) :-~ 

(a) Rabbit-catchers, rat and mole-catchers, vermin killers. 

(b) Hedgers, ditchers and drainers. 

(c) Men wholly employed on individual agricultural estates in the 
following occupations : — 

Agricultural masons, bricklayers, carj^enters, joiners, slaters and 
men engaged in fencing or in making walls or gates. 

{d) Men engaged in looking after machinery foi pumping-stations, 
etc , on agricultural e.states • 

(<?) vSlieep-dipixirs, sheaiers and drovers. 

(/) Men wholly engaged in willow-farming and withy growing. 

Managers of sets of threshing-tackle. 

(A) Men engaged in flax cultivation. 

(?) Auctioneers and valuers engaged as land and estate agents, 
whose services were considered by the Agricnltuial Executive Committee 
as being essential for the purpose of carrying on w^ork connected with 
agriculture and production. 

It w^as ftirther agreed that agricultural vouchers issued to men wholly 
engaged in the breeding of horses, whether heavy or light, would not be 
objected to b}" National vService Representatives. 

On the other hand it was agreed that the following classes should 
not be entitled to agricultural vouchers and that any voucher.s issued to 
them should be withdrawn : 

{a) Estate foresters and woodmen. 

(b) Private gardeners. 

(c) Men engaged in lime burning for agricultural purjxxses. 

(d) Poultry farmers. 

(c) Milk recorders, nicotine recorders, members of Agricultural 
Wages Boards, and sack contractors. 

(/) Heads of departments and experts in retail scetl firms. 

These cla.sses were to have been variously dealt wdth. Instate foresters 
and woodmen of certain ages and grades, for example, were included in 
a new list of certified occupations which was Ix^ing prepared. 

At about the same time instructions were issued to Tribunals that in 
\aew of the importance, as a part of the general policy of food production, 
of maintaining the kitchen gardens of private househohls, exemption was 
not generally to be refused to an experienced kitchen gardener whose exeni])- 
tion was found to be essential for the production of large quantities of 
necessar}^ food supplies. 


(i) Memorandum, dated 17 vSept ember 1918, issued by the Food Production Oeiwtmetil 
of llie Board of A^:ncultur( to County War A^^ricultural ivxecutive Conimitteefc {Journal 
of the Board of Ai^uculture, October 1018^ 
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With the cessation of hostilities on ii November 1918 recruiting 
came to and end and as soon as possible arrangements were made for the 
demobilization of agriculturists. 

The first to be released were the so-called key-men '' Within a 
week from the date of the armistice some of these men were on their way 
back to their farms (1), At the same time arrangements were made for 
the immediate release of the men who had recently been called up and who 
were still in the country. 

Up to 12 February 54,000 agriculturists had been demobilized (2). 
These included the so-called pivotal/' '‘contract" and “ slij) " men. 
The Board of Agriculture had submitted to the Department of Demobil- 
ization the names of 30,000 men for early release from the Colours as 
" pivotal " men in agriculture The " contract " men were those who had 
been in a farmer’s employment on or l>efore 4 August 1914 and whom 
he desired again to emt)loy. The " slip " men were men whom a farmer 
was ready to employ immediately they were demobilized, but who had 
not been in his employment before the War. 

As demobilization proceeded the labour shortage became less and less 
acute and though foi the har\est of 1919 it was still necessary to make 
special efforts to obtain the lequiied labourers, towards the end of that 
year there was found to be no great deficiency in the sujqjh" J. K. M. 

( 7 t> he continued), 

(i) Kcplv of the Pri'iidLiit of llu Hoiinl «)f \j^ruiiltur< too Qiu ^tioii in th( House of Com- 

inous, 18 Vov"i iiibcr t<>i8 [foutnal of Ihi lUxud of idtun , i)n.cmb(i 1018) 

(j) /ourndl Of th( Boatd 0/ i ^ncuffurt , I'lbiiuirv H)io 


MISCFXLANKOUS INFORMATION RFXATING TO THE KCONOMIC • 
AND SOCIAL CONDITIONS OF THE AC^RIC ULTURAL CLASSES 

DENMARK 

THE 1 OEK IIKrii sCHOOIyS Repori of the Recess Commii tee on rui Establish* 
MENi OF A Department of Agriculture and Industries for Ireland Dublin, 1906. 
— Foght (W. Harold). The Folk High School ( 0 . S Bureau of Educaitoti Bulletin 
No zz) 1Q14. — Harvey (William J ) and Rippien (Christian) : Denmark and the Danes. 
Ivoudon, 1916. — Howe (Fiederic C.) . Denmark, a Co-operative Commonwealth New 
York, 1921. — Appel (Hans) : Hojskoler, m the I,andbrugets OrdboG {Dictionary 
of Agriculture) (in course of publication) Copenhagen, 1921. — Dandokonoahsk Aarboo 
FOR 1921 [Yearbook of Rural Economy). Copenhagen, 1921. — Statistik Aarbog, 1921. 
[Statistical Yearbook). Copenhagen, 1921. 

It has often been asked, and not without the expression of some sur- 
prise, how it came about that the rural population of Denmark, who 
were for nearly 50 years as obstinately opposed as that of any other coim- 
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try to any innovation in methods of cultivation, now welcomes every 
new idea, unanimously employs the most improved methods, and puts 
iaito practice every form ot co-operation. Those who have gone into the 
matter are all in agreement in placing the credit of the change of atti- 
tude to the “ Folk High Schools/’ which owe their inception to the in- 
spiration of Grundtvig (1783-1872). 

In 1828, Grundtvig was obliged to discard the dress of a pastor, and 
to go to London, where he was vividly impressed by the active practical 
life of the English, their devotion to physical exercise, their deeply-rooted 
feeluig for personal independence, and the excellence of their educational 
methods viewed as a means for the moral training of young people. In 
1832, he published liis ideas on national educational reform, protesting 
against the education which the upx)er classes were recei\ing under the 
influence of Germany and of France. He stated that three quarters of 
the intellectual classes hardly knew how^ to write Danish, that Ihe}^ knew 
nothing of their national hivStory, and that theii education only coiisist(‘d 
in a collection of barren facts, accumulated i!i view of some examination. 
As he proclaimed tw^elve years later in the hearing of thousands of citi- 
zens, he tor his part felt that the essential task w'as to arouse once 
more the' soul of the pcojde, and for that purpose to reawaken their re- 
ligious and patriotic sentiments : that no be^aut^^ was too sublime for the 
people : that the vci}^ springs of intcdlectual and moral life must b(‘ brought 
within theii reach : that it was esvscntial to establish in a new lyt>e of 
school a living, effective, and national education/’ 

Grundtvig was an idealist and it wms left to others to translate his 
theories into practice. Several years had to ekq\se befon^ of his ad- 
mirers, a village artisan, ChrivStian Kold, opened the first folk-school, that 
^of Rodding (1844). The teaching was essentially oral, so that the school 
depended absolutely on the personality of the master. In c'onsecjueiicc, 

^ failures were not uncommon on the other hand, there was evidence of 
success given in an irresistible im])ulse towards cx])ansi()n. 

Usually a beginning is made in rent<‘(j premises, but if success is as- 
sured, the school soon has its own piemiscs. The .school fet s p.iid by 
the .students cover the co.st of the premises and the fittings, as well as the 
master's salary. The local .school inspectorate, however, in conjunction 
with the Council of the Commune, can grant scholarships in favour of 
promising students of slender means. In 1913-14 a sniii of 520,000 crowns 
figured under tliis heading in the State budget. In 1920, each school 
recognized by the State could demand an annual grant in aid of 500 crowns, 
and, if required, a special allocation for the establishment of scholarships 
and purchase of material. The total grant in aid that the State can give 
to one school cannot, however, exceed 2,500 crowns a year. Taken al- 
together, the State grants in aid may not exceed 160,000 crowns a year. 

These figures seem insignificant, but the schools themselves, 
with a strong sense of independence, do not ask for mote. Their feeling 
against examinations is no less marked, and they would prefer to give 
up any claim to subsidies rather than establish examinations and thereby 
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kill study. As regards the instruction, it is above all based on the culti- 
vation of religious and patriotic sentiments, and as, according to Grundt- 
vig, the age most amenable to this cultural influence is between 18 and 
30 years, it is for young men and women of that age that the schools are 
first and foremost intended. 

The students spend the whole day in the school, and the mastei is 
present at at least one meal. The hours devoted to recreation are em- 
ployed in singing, gymnastics, etc. 

As repirds the teacliing, it naturally differs much from that given 
in the ordinary schools. " At the end of the fourth or fifth month of the 
course, says a biographer of Grundtvig, it is certain that each student 
knows various things he did not know before, but it matters little whether 
he knows much or little, provided that a new impulse has been bom in 
him, a new life, a new source of energy. 

The majority of the school‘d cliiefly keep in view general education, 
understood in the widest and most comprehensive sense. Thus nation- 
al history sends rods down into Norse mytholog3’ while it moves for- 
ward to the discussi(m of social problems of the present day. In other 
cases, as at the Ry^linge scliool where the course of instruction is from 
November to April, practical information and general culture are intim- 
ately aSsSOCiated, as the following weekly time-table shows : 


Mother-tongue and Composition .... 6 hours 

Danish Histor>^ 6 > 

Agricultural Book-keeping 2 

General History 5 

Geography j > 

Natural vScience .... » 

literature 2 » 

Drawing and Geometry 2 ^ 

Law ... . . . I 

Rural Kconomy i > 

Physical Training 6 -> 


To these subjects are adder! caligraphy and book-keeping in the 
proportion of 2^ hours distributed over the whole period of instruction, 
al^ reading and singing every evening, and English for the students who 
wish for it. 

Out of the 65 Folk High schools mentioned in the Land0konomisk 
Aarbog, 41 give only a general education, to Mhich the other 24 add 
technical courses. 

According to the Statistical Year-book of Denmark, in 1919-20, 4,396 
young men and 3>599 women have taken the courses of the schools 
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receiving grants in aid. They are classified as follows according to 
theii age : 




Malt' 

Female 

Under 16 vears 

. . . 

30 

19 

From 16 to 18 years. . , 

... 

284 

272 

PTom 18 to 25 years. . , 

. • . 

3.542 

2,965 

Over 25 years 

. . . . 

540 

343 


Three quarters of the young men and more than two thirds of the 
young women were the sons and daughters of persons engaged in agri- 
culture, either occupying owners or tenants. 

As regards the vaiious courses laken the students the distribution 
is as follows : 


Tails Females 

General Instruction 3>^b9 3, 212 

Sup])lemeutary Instruction . . . 271 250 

Technical Courses 743 1 

Domestic Science — - 56 

Physical Training 113 80 


Wc may add that the number of student'- varies between 7 (Skals) 
and 202 (Askov). The Askov School is the only one where the courses 
have been taken on several occasions by lawiispeo])le , its courses like 
University courses cover at least two years, H.M. R. L. 


FRANCn: 


A FAILURE IN PROFIT-SHARING. — Be('kcrich (Abel) : Fixation des salaires buivant 
les cours de bie Journal d' Agriculture pratique. l*arib, 24 December 1921 

We drew attention at the time (i) to the agreement between the Cen- 
tral Syndicate of the Melun Society of Agriculture and the labourers of 
the region for the fixing of agricultural wages in accordance with the fluc- 
tuations in the market-price of wheat. 

In 1920, wheat stood at 100 francs the quintal and there was no rea- 
son to anticipate the fall that brought down the price to between 70 and 
75 francs, the current figures. In the ordinary course, fluctuations of less 
extent might and indeed ought to be expected in the course of successive 
years, with the normal state of production and of cost prices. 

In accordance with the agreement above mentioned, wages were to 
vary from 12 to 15 francs a day and from 350 to 440 francs a month, ac- 

(r) International Review of Agricultural Economta,, October 1920, page 747. 
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cording as the price of the quintal of wheat varied between 70 and 100 
francs. 


Price oi quintal of wheat 

Daily wages 

Monthly w'age-> 

From 

70 to 

‘ 74 francs . 

. . 12.00 francs 

350 francs 

PTom 

75 to 

79 francs . 

. . 12.50 francs 

365 francs 

PTom 

80 to 

84 francs 

. . 13.00 francs 

380 francs 

F rom 

85 to 

89 fiancs . 

. . 13.50 francs 

395 francs 

PVoni 

90 to 

94 francs . 

. . 14.00 francs 

410 francs 

PTorn 

95 to 

99 francs 

. . 14.50 francs 

425 francs 

P'rom 

100 to 

104 francs . 

. . 15.00 francs 

440 francs 


Neither masters nor men imagined that wheat would fall to prices 
approaching 70 francs, and it seemed likely that wages would be maintain- 
ed at the maximum ; the men congratulated themselves on having gained 
un(juestionable advantages, and the mastets had no misgivings in having 
agreed to the rise in wages on a basis which in their view was much better 
as being dependent on the price of wheat and out of their control. 

It would thus liave been logical enough to insist on the literal carrying 
(Hit of the contract, and at first sight one can hardly blame the masters 
for having tried, in accordance wdth the agreed conditions, to reduce wages 
tc) tlie figures corresponding with the new price* of wheat. Naturally on 
the side ot the men, protests were raised, on the ground that il the price 
of wheat had fallen effectively, the cost of living would have fallen also, 
in ]X)int of fact, the price of bread was far from following the 25 to jo per 
cent, fall in that of wheat, and up to the present time it i^ still far from 
doing so. 

A compromise ])roposcd by the masters on llie basis of 13 francs a 
day and 380 to 390 francs a month has been accepted by the men after' 
a ten days’ strike. It is the break-down of the sliding-scale sy.stem of 
fixing wages by the jirice of wheat. At first sight it certainly seems 
natural, in a wheat producing region, to interest those working on the farms 
in the results of farming by proportioning their wage to the sale-price of 
the commodity to which their labour is contributory, but tliis is a postul- 
ate which assumes that the price of a certain agricultural product is ex- 
actly on a footing with the cost of living. The facts show that in reality 
this ])arallelism is not inevitable. M. B. 


NORWAY. 

THE WACrliS OF ACiRlCULTURAl^ LABOURERS FROM 1920 TO 1921. — Krosbv (NUs); 
Aibeidslotmen i jordbruket. Driftsaarene 1919-20, 1920-21. {Agricultural wages from 
1919-20 to 1920-21). Oommmucalious of the Association for the W^elfare of Norway. 
Inquiries into the Progress of Agriculture. No. 6, pp. 223-228. Christiana, 1921. — 
ARBEIDSL 0 NNEN I JORDBRUKET {Agricultural Wages), ^amvirkc No. 16. ChristUina, 15 
Augu.st 192T. 

The Association for the Welfare of Norway has published a .short 
report on agricultural wages in Norway for the years 1920-21, that is to say 
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in respect of the summer half-year of 1920, and the winter half year of 
1920-21, and has instituted a comparison with the preceding years. 

Male labourers receiving board and lodging earned on an average 
1.355 crowns a year as against 1,201 crowns in the preceding year, that 
is a rise of 13 per cent. The highest wages were paid in Upland and in 
Buskerud, and the lowest in Nordland and in More, 

Women recei\dng board and lodging earned on an average 703 crowns 
a year, that is a rise of 15 per cent, on the preceding year, when they earned 
013 crowns. The highest wages were paid in Vestfold and in Binskerud, 
and the lowest in Froms and Nordland. 

As regards the summei half year, the liighcst daily wage paid during 
the hay-harvest was 9.88 crowns for men and 5.13 crowns for women, 
without including the board given by the employer. As to the summer 
work other than the hay-harvest, the daily wage was about 8.50 
crowns for men, and abont 4.50 crowns for women, a rise of about liper 
cent, on the wages of the preceding year. In the districts of Ostland 
wages have risen considerably both for men ami for women, by 26 per 
cent, and 37 per cent, respectively, as compared with the year befon^. 

The daily wage of those who are expected to provide their own board 
varied between 12 and 13.50 crowns for men, and was about 7 crowns 
for w^omen. 

The ckiily wage for the winter half-^^ear where board is given was O.84 
crowns for men, and 3.50 crowns foi women, that is an increase of about 
10 per cent, on the wagi’s of the pre\ioiis year. For those' finding their 
own board, the daily wage was on an average to 25 crowns for men, and 
5.81 crowns foi women, an increase of 7 per cent, on the figures of the 
premous year. 

The com])]ete figures for the whole country show that in 1920-21 
the rise wa^^ much less marked than in the preceding years. The percentage 
of increase was at its highest between T9 i(>i 7 and 1917-18, a period in 
which it varied from 35 per cent, to 45 per cent.; b(3tween 1918-19 and 
1919-20 it varied from 15 pei cent, to 25 per cent., and Ixdwcen 1919-20 
and 1920-21 it was from 8 ])er cent, to 15 per cent. The increase was 
somewhat higher than the average in Ostland and in Eastern S0r- 
land, and on the whole, it was less than the average in Western Borland, 
Vestland, in Frondelag and in North Norge. In the northern districts 
in particular, a tail in wages as compared with the previous year has not 
infrequently been observed to occur. H. M. R. E. 
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IvAND SYSTEMS 

MISCELLANEOUS INFORMATION RELATING TO LAND SYSTEMS 

AUvSTRIA. 

AMENDMENTS TO THE TAW ON THE RE-ESTABLISHMENT OF SMALL PEASANT 

HOLDINGS (i). 

The Austrian I, aw of 31 May 1919 [Siaatsgesctzhlatt, No. 310) relating 
to the re-establishment of small peasant holdings is described in the is- 
sue of April 1920 of this Re vie n in an article entitled The Absorption 
of Peasant Holdings in Austria and Legislative Ivfforts to Counteract it.’' 

All Amending I/aw pa.ssed by the National Assembly has now al- 
tered this law^ in several not unimportant respects. 

There are various reasons for thCvSe alterations made when the 
law had scarcely been in o])eration two years. In the first place 
the law was ]>repared verv hurriedly in May 1919 when experience and 
precedents from other countries were lacking. Now however the work 
prejiaratory to resloring to the small cultivators all the lands wliich in 
the course of the last 50 3^ears have passed from the hands of peasant pro- 
prietors into those of owaiers of great estates, is so far advanced, that it 
w^ill soon be ])ossible to make a beginning with the actual transfers, and in 
fact some isolatcnl small holdings liave already been re-established. This 
being so, there has bt^en ample o])portunity to observ^e the working ot the 
I/aw, and it has been possible to adapt it to practical recjuiremeuts. 

The innovations are of various kinds, but we shall only deal with 
those wiiit'h are fundamental, that is, which involve questions of principle. 
In carrying out the Law it has for instance frequently been found that 
])ersons who are not farmers have bought up a small holding [Bau&Yngut) 
for speculation or other purposes, and have applied it to other uses 
than agricultural production. Up to the pre.seiit time such farms could 
not be obtained for resettlement, as Article i of the Law could only be 
applied if one farm had been joined with another. According to the Amend- 
ing Law a holding which has ceased to be used for agricultural production 
can be expropriated even if the existing occupier possesses no other land. 

According to the literal meaning of the I/aw of 1919 holdings were 
excluded from expropriation, where several children or brothers and SLSters 
of the existing owner had to be taken into account as heirs and would on 
the division of the property after the death of the owner acquire shares 
not exceeding the ordinary size of a small holding. Since it proved that 
in cases to which the Law imcjuestionabl}^ applied , expropriation had been 
prevented by naming a large number of heirs, who were frequently not 

(r) See No 479 of the shorthand reports of the sittings of the National Council. The 
Amending Luw will shortly be published in the Sfaaisgesctxblatf 
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in any way in a position to take up a holding, the principle was laid down 
in the Amending Law that only those heirs should be taken into accoimt 
who would presumably be in a state of economic independence at the death 
of the owner, or on attaining the age of 26 years. 

In paragraph 6 of Article 3 it is laid down that the payment of damages 
can be exacted for any act committed with a view to preventing the carrying 
^ out of the Law. In such cases too the agricultural authorities with whom 
the execution of the law lies can take provisional measures and impose fines. 

Of considerable importance is the provision in paragraph 2 of Article 3, 
according to which in certain special districts, for example, in mountain- 
valleys, where a number of holdings to be restored to small cultivators is 
found together, the formation of the new holdings may proceed along a 
definite settlement plan. 

Lands let to a mimber of small tenants can now be expro])riated even 
in isolated parcels, and not necessarily as a whole. Thus the Amending 
Law enables the existing small tenanfs to rivse iaito the class of independent 
farmers. 

In order to prevent anyone selling his holding at the present ab- 
normally high prices, so as to })urchavSe another on the more favourable 
terms afforded by the Resettlement Law, it is decreed that no one can 
purchase land who w^as in possession of a peas.'int holding at th(‘ time 
when the Aniending I/iw came into force. 

By Article H the conditions which secure a well-managed holding 
from exf)ropriation even wdien it might otherwise subject to it are 
extended in the interests of the ])resent occupiers In laying down these 
provisions the principle was adopted that the Law' niusl not arl)itrarily 
break up or destroy every large holding, its object being to create new 
agricultural holdings where none any longer exist, and to import vitalitx^ 
to thosc‘ in existence, wherever this is possible without redncijig the 
yield obtained by the present occupiers. 

The provision contained in Article 7 is new. According to this 
article lands which have been declared available for resettlement ])y small 
cultivators but for w’hicli no ap])lication is filed within two year'-, can be 
applied for by tlie commune, the district, or the State, with a vnwv to be- 
ing let by these bodies in emphyteusis [Eyhpacht). This provision show's 
that the National Assembly is more and more convinced of the advantages 
offered In the system of em]>hyteusis in certain circumstances. 

The Amending Law also fixes the recjuisition price of exyiroprinted 
lands ; it enacts that the yield of the years i()i4 to 1921 shall be taken 
as the basis for fixing the price, and that the price shall be such as to make 
it possible tor the new owner to farm the land at a profit without however 
enriching himself at the ex]:)ense of the exprojmated owner. It must 
not be allowed, therefore, that anyone who accjuires expropriated land 
should, for example, obtain a wood very chea])ly of wliich he could itnitiedi- 
ately sell the timber at the present inflated prices, and so make a quite 
unjustifiable ])rofit. 

While Article 16 of the Law of 1919 pro \nded for the expropriation^ 
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not of whole estates, but of isolated parcels wliich had previously belonged 
to peasant proprietors, and which had been during the last 50 years, incorp- 
orated in forest lands, according to the Amending Law, application can 
also be made for the expropriation (assuming them to be essential to the 
farm of the applicant) of such parcels as have been incorporated with 
an agricultural holding larger than a peasant holding. But of course 
this is only operative if the pieces of land are not indisf^ensable to the 
present occupier, and if the shape of the holding is not rendered much less 
convenient by this expropriation. 

There is anotlier new provision, to the effect that communes, districts, 
pro\dnces, or the State, or, in the case of alpine or other pasture land, 
co-operativc! societies or agricultural asvsociations, can also apply for parcels 
of land, provided that the owner of the farm to which the parcels formerly 
belonged makes no application in respect of them, or if the said farm is 
no longer in existence. This provision is very important in view of the 
utilization of the alpine pasture land. Individual occupiers are often 
not in a position to acquire the large parcels of land which formerly went 
with the holding and they frequently owai too few cattle to utilize the 
])astnrage to the full. I'he acciuisition of the land in question is however 
of extraordinary advantage to a pasturage society, wlrich the former 
occiq)ier will naturally join. 

Paragraj)h 3 of Article 16 contains an entirely new provision b}" which 
lecognized fuel, wood atid pasturage rights, which, after foniiing an in- 
tegral part of a small pro])ert\ were relinquished .subsequent to i January 
1870 with the consent (d the competent authorities, either freely or for 
a money commutation, may be re-established if there is proof that the 
management of the holding is impeded by the loss of these rights. 

Paragraph 2 of Article i() enacts that parcels of land acquired under 
the Kesettlenient Law are not to be treated as se])arate from the main 
holding 'riiis is intended to prevent that parcels of land which are now 
])eing «u'quire(l at low ])rices should afterwards be resold at a large profit. 

II isolated parcels, cut off from peasant holdings, have been unnecess- 
anly afforested, the present owaier must under Article iq of the Law offer 
other ])ieces of agricultural land in exchange. 

Article 21 ])rovides for the creation of a fund [Wiedeybemedclungs- 
jond) which is built up from State contributions, contributions from the 
provinces and from fines paid in. Out of tliis fiuid advances may be made 
for the erection of buildings, for making improvements, and for work- 
ing ex])enses. 

Wliile the Law of 1919 fixed no final date for making applications for 
])articular parcels of land, Article 24 enacts that such applications can 
only be lodged up to i August 1924, and applications relating to the re- 
establishment of lapsed rights up to J l-ebruary 1922. 

As cases have occurred where proprietors have voluntarily offered 
Lind, not falling under the Resettlement I^aw, for settlement by disabled 
men, and as it is to the general interest that these lands should contimie 
to fulfil thivS purpose of public utility, Article 4 of the Amending I^aw 
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makes it possible to place such lands, if so desired, xinder restrictions 
with regard to alienation and charges, as well as under obligations with 
regard to the management. 

To sum uj), it may be said that the Amending l^aw which came into 
force on i August 1921 is calculated materially to contribute to a better 
distribution of bmd in Austria without any appreciable hardship being 
inflicted. The Amending Law is peciiliaii^^ ada})ted to meet the require- 
ments of a sound, practical, agraritm t)olicy and further does much towards 
the gradual remedying of the evils resulting from the absorption of small 
agricultural holdings wliich were so serious an obstacle to Austrian agri- 
cultural production. The completely disinterested action of the agricul- 
tural authorities who are called on to put the Resettlement Law into ac- 
tual practice is a guarantee that the readjustment will be carried out 
without injury to economic interests. H. Kahlbktfnner. 

0 

FRANCli. 

AN OFFICIAL EXPERIMENT IN HOME COLONIZATION — Communication du 

MXNISTfeKE DR L’ AGRICULTURE, 

Following on the experiment described in a prc\ioiuS issue (i), the 
Ministry of Agriculture has sent the following communication to the press ; 

“ The attempts at colonization of certain departments of the south- 
west b}^ families of Breton cultivators seem from now likely to be crowned 
with success. 

The scheme is developing in Dordogne, in Gers, iu Tyot-et-Garonne, 
and in Tam-et-Garonne with groups coming from FinistcTe, whose exam- 
ple will probably be followed by peasant families from Morbihan and from 
C5tes-du-Nord. 

“ The main part of the work, on the suggestion and with the support 
of the Ministry of Agriculture, is carried out, so far as regards the migra- 
tion, in Fimstere by the Office Central des CEnires mntnelles af^rwoleb, 
at Landemeau, in Morbihan by the Departmental! Agricultural Office, 
at Vaiines, in the C6tes-du-Nord by the Agricultural lyjibour Bureau at 
Saint-Brieuc. ^ 

On the other hand the work of settling the migrants on the land 
is entrusted to the Agricultural Labour Bureaux of Perigueux, Auch, Agen 
and Montauban. The fiist department to show^ practical results was that 
of Dordogne. In the month of June, 40 farms were taken up by 40 Finis- 
tcre families. On 7 September 70 more heads of families arrived at 
Perigueux with the aim of settling in the department. 

“ By this means, moie than 100 farms are so far restored to satisfac- 
tory cultivation. 

“ In Gers, under the direction of the Prefect, the Agricultural 
Labour Bureau has just taken measures to organize the settlement of the 
migrants. 


(1) Intermhonal Revtew of AgncuUural Economics^ November 1921, page 609. 
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'' Complete statistics of vacant farms are shortly to be drawn up, 
and before long the Breton cultivators will be able to gain an idea for them- 
selves of the relative value of the offers made to them. 

Apart from this, some Breton families have already rented some 
farms in this department. 

“ I/Ot-et-Garonne presents a different situation. In this department 
farms are more often offered for sale than for letting whether on a rent- 
paying or on a produce-sharing basis. The Agricultural Labour Bureau 
proposes to make a closer study of the question Ix^fore establisliing a de- 
finite programme. 

“ In Tam-et-Garonne an important meeting over wliich M. Puis, 
Under-Secretary of State for Agriculture, presided, was held at Montauban 
on 9 September. The colonization scheme was exxdained in all its details. 
The Agricultural Labour Bureau has been made responsible for carrying 
it out, keeping in view what has been effected in Dordogne. 

It is also to be noted that a settlement has come about in the South- 
we^^t of a certain number of Swiss and Belgian farmers/* M. B. 

SWEDEN 

NUMBER, EXTENT AND METHOD OF FARMING AGRICUETURAE DANDS. — 
JORDBRCX OCH BOSKAPSSk 6 X 3 EE Ar I919 AV KUNGL. STAKISTIBIA Cl?NTRAiaYRAN 

{A^ricuUun and Stockbreeding in 1919. Central Slaii<iUcal Bureau). Stockholm, 1921. 
— The Swedish Agricultural Labourer Swedish GoveruracRt^s Delegatiou for 
Intematiotial Collaboration in Social Politics. Stockholm, 1921. 

The land census, taken in 1919, brought out clearly the way in which 
rural projierty is distributed in Sweden. Since then a large number of 
fresh data has come to hand. The classification of holdings, according 
to ollicial d«ita, is as follows. 


Classification of Rural Holdings. 


Area of cultivated 
land imluded in tlie holding 

Number 

of 

holdings 

P.irc*.‘utage 

Total 

area 

Percentage 

Less than 2 hectares 

120,788 

28.2 

139. 137 

3-7 

From 2 to 10 » 

208,804 

48.7 

1,081,407 

28.6 

From 10 to 50 » 

91.235 

21.3 

1.753.976 

46.4 

More than 50 » 

7.931 

1.8 

807,304 

21.3 

Total , . . 

428.758 

100.0 

3,781,824 

100.0 


Economic independence is not as a rule conferred by the possession 
of a holding of less than two hectares. Generally speaking, such hold- 
ings can only be counted on to supplement the earnings of some other 
occupation. Cultivators holding from 2 to 10 hecteres can be sure of the 
satisfaction of the greater part of their needs, if not of all necessaries. 

Holdings of from 10 to 50 hectares of cultivable land can only be 
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worked with the assislance of several day labourers. The holder of more 
than 50 hectares has to restrict himself to superintending labourers' work. 

It appears from the above table that the majority of the holdings are 
small, while the large estates are less numerous, and only comprise a fifth 
part of the total area under cultivation. The great variety in the geograph- 
ical contormation has naturally had a very great influence on the distrib- 
ution of the different kinds of holding. In the plains where there is a 
considerable density of population, and where cultivation is relatively 
easy, very large estates are formed. Amongst these are estates consisting 
of a number of farms, under common management, but cultivated by 
groups of labourers and foremen either partially or completely independent 
of each other. In certain districts, the tenant system is in existence as 
well. In the case of large estates where there are cultivated lands lying 
at some distance from the centre, with intervening tracts of land not yet 
brought under cultivation, the outlying cultivated lands are detached 
and leased separately. A holding let in this manner is known as a torf>. 
The tenants of these U>rp are by agreement bound to work a certain num- 
ber of days on the lands which form the central portion of the laige e.state. 

The large holdings aie found principally in the plains of Central and 
Southern Sweden, eithei isolated or surrounded by independent farm- 
holdings of greater or less extent. This kind of grouping is noticeable 
especially in the neighbourhood of industrial districts and on the coa^t, 
where the fishing population, as a rule, own small parcels of land. On 
the lofty plateaux and in the forest region, cultuable land is generally 
divided into small holdings. Although a fail number of targe estates 
may l^e seen on the high tablelands of Southem Sweden, and in the cen- 
tral region of mines and forests, these become fewer and fewer as we go 
northwards. 

The official figures indicating as they do that small holdings are wide- 
ly spread through the country show that the cultivable land is for the 
most part in the hands of owners. This is confirmed by the statistics 
of tenancy, which show that in 1919 only^ 23 per cent, of the holdings, 
or 99,656 out of .428,025, was occupied by tenants. Among tenants are 
included persons receiving the produce of certain piece.s of land in exchange 
for work done on the land that the large owners cultivate directly. The 
following figures make it evident that it is on the small holdings of not 
more than 10 hectares that we find the actually greater number of tenants, 
though relatively speaking the number is greatest on the large estates. 


Number of tenants 

Percentage of the corresponding 
gJ'oiip 


Under 
2 hectares 


34.444 


2 10 

hectares 


41.578 


10-50 

hectares 


20,752 


Over 

50 hectares 

2,882 


35-1 19-9 22.5 36.3 

H. M. R. L. 


ArifRFDO Ruc^gkrt, gerente responeabile. 
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Co-operation and Association 

GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 

THE ENCOURAGEMENT OF AGRICULTURAL CO-OPERATION 
DURING AND SINCT-; THE WAR 

OFFICIAL SOimCES: 

Ki:roRTS or THii: Drvixopmfnt Ci^mmissioners for the Period Iron 1 2th ►May, iQro, to the 
Maich, 1911, and for the Year-, ended 31^1 Manh 1912 lo 1921. Loudon, 1911 tu 

H/2T 

Kfports op the Board oe' Agriculture for Scotiand foi the Years ended 31st I^ecen’ber 
T914 to 1920. P)dinlmrch, igtn to 1021. 

Annual (General Kepokts op the Depajitment of Agriculture and Technical Instruc- 
tion P’OR iKELANL), 1913-1 tO KUO 20 DubHll, KU 5 tO I92I 

Keports op the Conop;‘'xhd District® IioAKJ> for Ireland for the Yerir^ ended 31-t March 
19TI to 1920. Duldiu, 1913 to 1921. 

Journal of the Board (now ISfimslry) of Agnmlliae, VoK XXI to XXVIll I/>iidon, 191.1 
to 1922. 

journal of the Deparimrnt of Agticnlturc and fcchnical In^trurLion foi IreUind, Vols XIY to 
XXI. Dublin, 1013 lo ivjai. 

Scoltish Journal of Agriculture, v"ols. I to IV^ Kdiiiburjidi. i<)i^ to 1921. 

Iiiformaliou supplied directly to the Iiilernutiomil Institule of AfH'icnlfnre by the Minisliy 
of Agriculture aud the Board ot Agiiculture for Scoilaiid. 

UNOFFICIAL SOURCES. 

Reports of the Agricultural Organisation Society hir the Years ende<l Mwcli iKt, 
1914 to 1921. l/)iidon, 1914 to 1921. 

Ri:ports up the Scottish Aoricut.ti’^ral Ori'.anisation Socun'v lor the Vear^ k)i [ to 
19 ~o. Kditiburgh, 1915 to 192 1. 

Ri'ports of the 1 ri.«ii Agricultural Organization Society for the Year ending /dh 
June, 1914 ; for the Period fioin ist July, 1914, to the 31st March, 1915, and for the 
Yea^s ending 31st March iqt 6 to 1920. Dublin, 1915 to 1921. 

Infomiatiou supplied directly to the Internationa 1 Institute of Agriculture by the Agri- 
cultural Organization Society and the Irish Agiicullural Organization Socii ty. 

For some years previous to the War it had been part of the settled 
policy of the British Government to give encouragement to agricultural 
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co-operation. This iK)licy found expression in the sections introduced 
into various Acts of Parliament, such as the Small Holdings and Allot- 
ments Acts of 1907 and 1908, the Development and Poad Improvement 
Ihmds Act, J911, and the Small Landholders (Scotland) Act, 1911, author- 
izing grants to l)e made for its encouragement out of State funds. The 
War brought about no very striking development of this jxjHcy though 
some large special giants were given either during the War or immediately 
after the cessation of hostilities. It did, however, result in a more general 
recognition by the Government of the importance of agricultural co-opei- 
ation, as was evidenced by the si>eeches of Ministers and by the recom- 
mendations of various committees of inquiry. Moreover, for the solution 
of certain problems connected with the food supply, co-operative methods 
were adopted on the initiative of the Government itself. 

We propose here to give a statement of the financial encouragement 
given by the State to the promotion of agriculluial co-operation, an ac- 
coimt of the special ai)plications of co-operative methods to war-time pro- 
blems and, lastly, an account of the State encouragement given to certain 
forms of agricultural co-operation which, tliough not originally a war 
measure, was continued duiing the War. 

55 X. Grants and \dvanci 3 s from statu funds. 

Even prior to the War encouragement was gi\^eii to agricultural 
co-operation in Great Britain and Ireland in the form of grants from vState 
funds to the various propagandist bodies engaged in its promotion. During 
the War these grants were in most cases continued and in .some instances 
increased, but it is not possible to indicate precisely to what extent the 
grants given during the War are to be regarded as a war measure. We 
can only give a statement of the grants which were being made at the time 
of the outbreak of War and of those which were made during the War 
and in the years immediately following the cesvSation of hostilities. luom 
this statement a general impression will be obtained of the relation between 
war conditions and the amount of the grants. We will deal separately 
with each of the propagandist bodies, but will indicate in connection 
with each any grants or advances which may have been made to organiza- 
tions afiiliated to it. 

The Agrimllural Organization Society. — {since 1909 the Agricultural 
Organization Society has received a grant from the Board (now the Minis- 
try) of Agriculture out of the Small Holdings Account, a fund created 
by the Small Holdings and Allotments Act, 1907 (i) and maintained 
cliiefly by annual grants from Parliament. The main purpose of this fund 
was to enable the Board of Agriculture to repay to county councils the 
whole or any part of the expenses incurred in proceedings relating to the 


(i) The provision® of this Act wefe embodied in Ihe Small Holdings and Allotments 
Art, iyo», which consolidated the laws rclatine: to small hohlings and allotments in Kngland 
and Wales. 
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acquisition of land for small holdings, but the Act of 1907 also empower- 
ed the Board of Agriculture to make grants out of the Small Holdings 
Account to societies formed for the promotion of co-operation in connec- 
tion with the cultivation of small holdings and allotments, and it is in 
the exercize of this power that grants have been made to the Agricultural 
Organization vSociety. 

The first grant, which dated from i April 1909, was to be £1,200 per 
annum provided that the income of the society from subscriptions and don- 
ations in each year was not less than £1,200. By whatever sum the in- 
come exceeded £1,200, the grant was to be increased by a corresponding 
amount subject to not exceeding the maximum limit of £1,600. The grant 
ill any year was to be c;^lculated upon the income of the society from sub- 
scriptions and donations in the previous year. 

The maximum was subsequently raised to £2,000 and it remained at 
this figure until 1918-19, when a special grant of £10,000 (which was de- 
finitely regarded as a war emergency grant) was given for work in the 
promotion of co-operation amongst allotment holders. At the same time 
the giant jireviousl}’’ given was reduced to £1,000. 

In the following year the sjiecial allotments grant was reduced to 
£5,000, but the general grant for work in connection with small holdings 
and allotments w«as raised to the fixed sum of £4,000, at which figure it 
has since remained. The special allotments grant was, however, discon- 
tinued in 1920-21. 

Since 1911-12 the Agricultural Organization Society has received sub- 
stantial grants out of the Development Fund. This fund was created by 
the Development and Road Improvement Funds Act, 1909, and consists 
principally of monev sjiecialh^ voted by Parliament. To assist the Treas- 
im^ in its administration of the Development Fund the Act pro\dded that 
eight commissioners should be a])pointed, to be known as the Development 
Commissioners. On the recommendation of these Commissioners the 
Treasmy may make grants out of the Fund for any pur[)Ose calculated to 
promote the economic development of the United Kingdom, and amongst 
the piiq)oses specifically mentioned by the Act is that of aiding and 
developing agriculture by the organization of co-operation. 

At the time the War broke out the Development Commissioners 
were making annual grants to the Society to cover the excess of its expen- 
diture over its income from other sources, up to a imiximum of £8,000. 
Tliis continued until 1917-18, when the maximum was raised to £16,000. 
In 1918-19, the Development Commissioners gave to the vSociety a block grant 
of £6,000, together with £i for every £i raised as voluntary" contributions 
and £4 for every £i received as affiliation fees from the affiliated co-operative 
societies. In 1919-20 and 1920-21 the vSociety" received from, the Develop- 
ment Fmid a block grant of £16,000, together with a sum equal to four 
times the voluntary income (subscriptions and affiliation fees) of the Soci- 
ety during the previous year. This method of calculating the grant was 
adopted with a view to increasing the voluntary income of the Society 
‘Old gradually withdrawing the grant. For the year 1921-22, the grant 
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promised was a sum equal to twice the volimtary income, while for 1922- 
23 it will only be a sum equal to the voluntary income, and it will then 
cease altogether. The increased grants given since 1917-18 may be re- 
garded as a special measure taken in view of the conditions obtaining 
during the War and immediately after the cessation of hostilities, and the 
gradual withdrawal of the grant as a measure of economy rendered possible 
by the return to normal conditions. 

During the years 1917-18 to 1920-21, the Agricultural Organization 
Society received a special grant from the Board of Agriculture in rejjayment 
of expenses incurred in the work of organizing co-operative milk depots, 
which was undertaken by the Society at the Board's request. This 
grant amounted to £708 in 1917-18 ; £974 in 1918-19 ; £600 in 1919-20 
and £177 in 1920-21. 

In 1919-20 the Society received from the Treasury a loan on mortgage 
of £15,000 free of interest and repayable on 31 March 1922, to cover the 
expense of acquiring and adapting new premises for its central organization, 

In Table I are shown the precise amomits of the various grants re- 
ceived by the Agricultural Organization Society in each 3^ear since 1913-14. 


Table I. — Urunts Received by the A^ricuUural Organization Society 

since 1913-14. 


Yx. ir 

Grant from Small 

special 

Sp( e lal 

Grant Irom 

1 Holdjngh Account 

allotments grant 

clair>' grant 

l)tvtlo]>nicnt 


^ 1 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1913-14 

2,000 

— 1 




2,000 

— 

— 

8,000 

1915 

1,988 

- - 

— 


1916-17 

1,861 

1 

. 1 

— 

1 6,86 1 

1917-18 

2,000 

1 

708 

15 35« 

1918-19 

1 1,000 

10,000 1 

974 

>(>.752 

1919-20 

<^,ooo 

5,000 

600 

36,000 

1920-21 

4,000 

- 

177 

28,000 

1921-22 

4,000 

— 

— 

1 11,586 


Scotthh Agricultural Organisation Society, At the time of the out- 
break of War the Scottish Agricultural Organisation Society was receiving 
a grant from the Development Fund equal to 50 per cent, of its general 
expenditure on the organization of co-operative methods in rural districts 
in Scotland, with a maximum of £1,000. The grant continued to be given 
on this basis until 1919, when the Development Commissioners agreed 
to give a grant in aid of the Society's general expenditure, ujj to a max- 
imum of £2,000. In 1920 the maximum was increased toj £2,500. 

Early in 1914 the Society applied for a grant from the Development 
Fund in aid of the salary and expenses of a Gaelic-spealdng organizer 
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whom it was proposed to appoint to work solely in the Hebrides. The 
Development Commissioners recommended the payment by a grant from 
the Fund of one-half of the salary and expenses of such an organizer 
in the year 1914-15, with a maximum of £150. The Society also applied 
to the Board of Agriculture for a grant in aid and the Board, in view of 
the duty imposed upon it by the Small lyandholders (Scotland) Act, 1911, 
of promoting and developing agricultural organization and co-operation, 
agreed to make a grant equivalent to the amount contributed from the 
Development Fund. 

The organizer apjx)inted wavS, however, called up in August 1914 with 
his Territorial Regiment and was subsequently killed in action. The 
grant was thereafter allowed to lapse, but in 1918 both the Board of Agri- 
culture and the Development Commissioners agreed to a lenewal of their 
grants on the same conditions originally imposed. The special grant from 
the Development Fund was continued in 1919, but in 1920 it was merged 
in the general grant. The grant from the Board of Agriculture still con- 
tinues to be given. 

Table II shows the grants received by the Scottish Agricultural 
Organisation Societ}" in each year since 1914. It will be noted that the 
grant calculated upon the expenditure of one year is received in the fol- 
lowing year. 


Table IT. Grants lieccivcct 
by the Scottish AericuHnral Orc^anizaiion Society since 1914 
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In 1914, a loan of £1,500 free of interest, for a period not exceeding 
five years, but repayable in whole or in part after three months* notice 
had been given on either side, was made by the Board of Agriculture to 
the Scottish Farm and Poultry Produce Federation, Ltd., w'hich is affili- 
ated to the Scottish Agricultural Organization Society. The Federation, 
which then comprised 53 co-operative societies organized for the purpose 
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of obtaining? by mutual effort better prices for eggs and other farm produce, 
was greatly hampered by lack of capital, which precluded it from paying 
cash for the eggs and other produce received from the co-operative socie- 
ties and also hindered the carrying out of its scheme for supplying the soci- 
eties with farm requisites. A loan of £i,ooo was also granted to the 
Federation to enable it to supply agricultural seeds to co-operative agri- 
cultural societies on more favourable terms than could be obtained by the 
societies individually. 

From reports made to the Board of Agriculture for Scotland early 
in 1915 it appeared that the ix)tato and oat crop in Lewis and Harris in 
the previous season had been poor and that consequently the crofters 
would reejuire to purchase a larger quairtity of seed than usual from mer- 
chants on the mainland. It was estimated that the cost of the seeds 
required would be £1,000 and of tliis amount half was contributed in equal 
proportions by the Scottish Advisory Committee of the Prince of Wales's 
National Relief Fund and the Board of Agriculture for Scotland, the other 
half being paid by the crofters. The wDrk of j)urchasing the seeds and 
arranging for their re-sale and distribution in Lewis and Harris was carried 
out by the Scottish Agricultural Organisation Society. 

In the exercize of the powers conferred upon them by Section 16 of 
the Land Settlement (Scotland) Act 1919, the r>Ocird of Agriculture for 
vScotland granted in 1920 to the Nether Lorn Agricultural Co-operati\'e 
Society (affiliated to the Scottish Agricultural Organisation vSociety) a 
•loan not exceeding £500, being half the estimated cost of the erection and 
equipment of a cheese factory at Clachen Seil, Argyllshire. The loan 
was given at 6 per cent, interest, repayable in ten years, no repayment of 
capital or interest to be made during the first two years. The Board also 
made provision for assisting in this manner one or two other '^^liemes in 
Argyllshire. 

Under the same section the Board ahso granted to the Port William 
flairy P'armers' Association (also affiliated to the Scottish Agricultural 
Organisation Society) a loan of £3,500 to enable them to complete the erec- 
tion of a milk depot at Port William, the total cost of which will be £16,000. 
The rate of interest on this loan will be 6 per cent, and the period of repay- 
ment five years. 

The Scottish SmaUholdcrs' Organisation — This society was formed 
in 1913 with the special object of promoting the interests of small holders 
in Scotland by various methods, including the organization of co-operative 
credit and of facilities for the disposal of their produce. In the first year 
of its existence the funds of the Organisation were derived entirely from 
voluntary subscriptions and from guarantees given by prominent supporters, 
but in 1914 the Board of Agriculture for Scotland agreed to give a grant, 
not exceeding £600 in all, of an amount equivalent to one half of the total 
expenditure, as approved by the Board, of the Organisation during the 
period from its inauguration to 28 Februar>^ The full amount, 

£600, was actually paid. 

In 1915 the Board of Agriculture for Scotland undertook to give the 
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Organisation a grant equal to one half the administrative expenditure 
of the Organisiition for the year. The grant was continued on this basis 
until 19T7, when the Board of Agriculture agreed to give in addition a 
special grant in aid of the Land Bank Insi)ect()r’s salary. In 1918 another 
special grant, amounting to £250, was given for the payment of local 
sub-organizers. For 1919 the same grants were continued, with the addition 
of a further special grant of £200 towards the payment of an accountant 
and auditor. 

In 1920 the Organisation applied to the Board of Agriculture for an 
increased grant. As the Scottish Agricultural Organisation Society had 
made a similar application to the I^velopment Commissioners, the Board 
suggested to the two associations that they should agree to delimit exclus- 
ive spheres of influence, in order to avoid overlapping. The ])roposals 
were not accepted by either association, and as the greater part of the year 
had now passed, the Board advanced a sum of £800 (being half of the 
grant paid in 1919) to the Scottish Smallholders’ Organisation to enable 
it to carry on its work until the total grants to l)e made were settled. 
A further .sum of £450 was afterw’ards granted to the ismallholders’^Organ- 
isation in resix^ct of 1920, making a total grant for that year of £1,250. 
h'or 1921 the grant was, however, reduced to £600. 

Table 111 shows the grants received by the Scf>ttish Smallholders’ 
Organisation in each year since 1914. 

Tahek III. - (Iranis Received hy the Scoilish Smallholders Organisation 

since 1914. 
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In 1914 the Board of Agriculture agreed to make a loan not exceeding 
£500 to the Scottish Central Markets, Ltd., to enable it to supply agricul- 
tural seeds to co-operative societies. The Central Markets, Ltd., is con- 
nected with the Smallholders’ Organisation and imdertakes the double 
duty of finding a profitable market for the produce of smallholders and 
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of the collective purchase of farm requisites on behalf of local societies. For 
various reasons, of the loan agreed to only £88 was required by the Cen- 
tral Markets. In 1915, however, a loan of £500 was made by the Board of 
Agriculture to the Central Markets for the purchase of manures as well 
as of seeds on a cash basis. A loan of the same amount was made in 1917, 
and in 1919 the Board of Agriculture made a loan of £2,000, free of interest 
for one year, to the Central Markets for the purcluise of seeds, manures 
and feeding stuffs. A special short-term loan of £2,000, repayable in 
months, was also made to the Central Markets in 1919 to meet the cost 
of seed oats and potatoes for distribution in Lewis. In addition to the 
loan, a grant of £381 was made towards the cost of freight, being half the 
sum expended by the Central Markets under that head. In 1920 a si>ecial 
short-term loan of £1,500 was made to the Central Markets to meet the 
cost of the provision of seed oats and pototoes in the Outer Hebrides. 

The Irish Agricultural Organization Society. — In former years this 
Society received grants from the Department of Agriculture and Technical 
Instruction for Ireland in aid of its work, but these grants were discontinued 
in 1908. For some years prior to 1908 the Society had received small 
grants from the Congested Districts Board for the organisation of agricul- 
tural credit societies and home industries societies in the C(>ngested Districts. 
In 1908 the amount of the grant was fixed at £350 per annum, and this 
grant continued to Ix" made to the Society until 1916, when it was with- 
drawni as a measure of economy. 

Since 1913 the Irish Agricultural Organiz<ation Society has received 
grants from the Development Fund. An interim grant of £3,500 was 
given in respect of the period up to 31 March 1913, and for the year 1913- 
14 it was agreed to give a grant equal to the Society’s own income in 
that year from affiliation fees and subscriptions, with a maximinii of 
£4,000. F'or 1914-15 the grant was calculated on the same basis, btit an 
additional grant of £1,000 was given. All grants subsequent to this were 
proportionate to the contributions received from the affiliated societies 
and the ratio decreased from year to year, it being the ])olicy of the 
Irish .'Agricultural Organization Society to induce its affiliated societies 
to rely more upon their own resources and less upon State-aid for the 
upkeep of their cential union. For 1915-16 a grant was given equal to 
£2 5s. for each £i contributed by the affiliated societies in the same year. 
For 1916-17 the grant was equal to £2 for each £i contributed by the 
societies in the previous year. F'or the years 1917-18 to 1919-20 it was 
equal to IT 5s for each £i contiibuted by the societies in the previous 
year. F^'or 1920-21 the grant was equal to the amount contribued by the 
societies m 1919-20. For 1921-22 a grant will he paid equal to 13s. 4^. 
for each £i of contributions received in 1920-21. 

Table IV (page 125) shows the grants actually received by the Irish 
Agricultural Organization Society in each year since 19 14-15. 

As early as 1898 the Congested Districts Board for Ireland began 
to make advances to the agricultural credit societies formed by the Irish 
Agricultural Organization Society in congested areas. The Departmen 
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Table IV. — Grants Received hy the Irish Agricultural Organization Society 

since 1914-15. 
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4.822 350 
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of Agriculture and Technical Instruction for Ireland, which vvas established 
In 1901, iiuniediately adopted the same jiohcy and made advances to credit 
Isocielies in non-con gested areas. The Ilepartmental Committee on Agri- 
Wultuial Credit in Ii eland, llie Report ol w'hich was published in 1914, 
i'ecommended, however, the discontinuance of the system of advances from 
State funds and the gmdual withdrawal of the advances outstanding. This 
course was adopted both by the Department of Agriculture and by the 
Congested Districts Board and the outstanding advances were withdrawn 
during the war period. 


§ 3 ThK FUKCIIASIC OF AFMY SUrPJJUS 

FROM co-orici^TivH socmTiT:.s. 

As carl> as 14 August 1914 the Farmers' Central Trading Board 
asked the Agricultuul Organization Society to approach the War Office 
with a view to airanging for the direct supply of produce from agricultural 
co-operative societies to the troops. On 9 September a conference took 
phice betwt'eti repre.scntatives of the Cential Trading Board, of the Agri- 
cultural Organization Society and the War Office, when it was decided 
that societie.s should be put in touch with the Base vSup])ly DeiK>ts. This 
was done and in several instances a large amount of produce was supplied 
by societies. 

Shortly afterwards Farm Produce Committees were set up by the 
Board of Agriculture in each county in England and Wales to act as in- 
termediaries between the militat}^ authorities and the farmers in the 
purchase of supplies. The Agricultural Organization Society brought 
its affiliated societies into touch with these committees, and considerable 
business resulted. Thus, for example, some of the agricultural co-operative 
societies in Yorkshire were able in tliis way to arrange for the sale of large 
quantities of hay by Iheir members to the Purchasing Officers. 

In October 1915 the Agricultural Organization Society was approach- 
ed on behalf of the General Officer Commanding the 68th Division, stationed 
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at Bedford, in connection with the supply of vegetables and fruit to the 
troops under liis command. The system under wdiich they had been sup- 
])lied had i)roved unsatisfactory in practice. It resulted in competition 
l)etween the different units in order to secure produce, and this caused 
an inflation of prices ; the quality of the ])roduce, loo, left much to 1^ de- 
sired. The Agricultural Organization Society, in conjunction with the 
Divisional Purchasing Officer, formulated a scheme for purchasing in bulk 
for the whole Division, which was accepted by the General Officer Com- 
manding and at once put into force. The scheme worked most successfully. 
The quality of tlic produce greatly ini])roved, there was a saving to the 
military authorities, the growers benefited l')y the lemoval of intermediate 
profits, and, incidentally, the prices to the civilian j)opulation were also 
reduced. 

The Army Council approved the extension of the scheme to other 
camps. A new committee was formed called the Army Cantei'n Committee, 
and the Agricultural Organization Society, at the request of the Army 
Coimcil, nominated a rejjresentative to serve on it. Command Canteen 
C'ommittees were also formed, on each of which the Agricultural Organiza- 
tion vSociety was represented. 

The extended scheme necessitated the formation of a central purchas- 
ing body, from wliich the various camps could be su])plied. A society 
was registered under the title of Agricultural Supplies, Ltd. fl'his society 
did not distribute any profit ; it charged a commission to cover manage- 
ment expenses, but any surplus was rctunied to the War Office. It its 
early days the policy of Agricultural Supplies, Ltd., was influenced by the 
Agricultural Organization vSociety, but the Army authorities gradually 
assumed control and it was eventually absorbed by the Army Canteen 
Committee. 

When the sale of wool was controlled by the Government, working 
through the Contract Department of the War Office, the agricultural 
co-operative societies which had been engaged in the collection and sale 
of their members’ wool were appointed as recognized collectors of wool 
from their members on behalf of the Government. 

In 1917 arrangements were made to supply Munition Canteens with 
fruit and vegetables direct from societies of growers. 

The Scottish Agricultural Organization vSociety was also requested 
by the military authorities to assist in the provision of vegetables and 
other produce for the troops, and took steps to organize the supply of such 
produce by local co-operative .societies in Scotland to units stationed 
in their neighbourhood. 

§ 3. Thiv promotion of co-operative cheese-makinc. 

Soon after the War broke out the Board of Agriculture advised the 
production of more cheese, and in the summer of 1915 they induced various 
local education authorities to establish migratory schools of cheese-making 
or to increase the number of existing schools. Grants were given to the 
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education authorities in aid of the expenses of the schools and the Board 
itself obtained a grant of £500 for the purchase of sets of apparatus to 
l^e lent to the local authorities. 

The system was continued in 1916 and at the end of June of that year 
there were 37 migratory schools at work and instruction had already been 
given in 200 centres. 

One of the results of the work of the schools was that it led dairy 
farmers to realize the advantages to be gained by co-operation in cheese- 
making. A so-called co-operative cheese school ” was established in 
Cornwall in April igi6. This was a school in which the volume of milk 
dealt with was larger than was the case with the ordinary travelling school 
and in which longer coiirses of instruction were given in each centre visited. 
Those resident within easy reach of the centre were received as daily stu- 
dents and a selected number of others from a distance were given scholar- 
ships to l)ecoine resident at or near the sch.ool for a time. The school 
was onl3’ located at a centre where the farmers of the district would jointly 
undertake to supply vlaily a given (jiuintity of milk (usually not less than 
200 gallons), t(^ accept payment for the milk on a strictly co-operative 
basis and to appoint, pa}’ ami place under the direction of the county 
instructress in charge of the school, for so long as the school remained at 
that centre, some person approved by the instructress who should act 
as their manager in the event of their deciding to make cheese co-oper- 
atively after the close of the school at that centre. A co-<o|)erati\T cheCvSe 
school usually remain e*d at a centre for from 8 to I3 week<. 

In 1917 nine co-operative cheese schools were conducted in seven 
counties — Carnarvonshire, Chesliire, Cornwall, Denbighshire, Hereford- 
sliire, Montgomerysliire, and Wiltshire. In 1918 the number had 
risen to 18, which were carried on in the same counties and four others, 
Anglese3^ Berkshire, Cumberland and Fliiitsliire. In 1919 fifteen schools 
were at work in Anglesey, Carmarthenshire, Canuir\’’onshire, Cheshire, 
Cornwall, Denbighshire, Flintshire, Herefordshire, Montgomeryshire and 
Wiltshire. 

As a result of the woik of these schools 32 co-operative cheese- 
making societies were formed. Beginning in 19 ib, with one society, 
10 more .societies were formed in 1917, 10 more in 1918 and ii more 
in 1919. 

One of the most importfint results attending the formation of co-oper- 
ative cheese factories lias been a considerable increase of milk production 
in the districts where they are formed. Thus in one district where very 
little milk was produced previous to 1917, a co-operative society was 
formed which during that year dealt with 30,000 gallons of milk, in 1918 
with 64,000 gallons and in 1919 with no less than 108,000 gallons. These 
increases were entirely due to the keeping of mlditional cows ; moreover 
the increase of dairying took place w^ithout any decrea.se in the quantity 
of other farm produce. It was noted, again, that six members of a society 
formed in 1917 wdio kept a total of 37 cows in that yeur increased the 
number of their cows to 68 in the following year. 
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§ 4 . The FORMATION OF CO-OPERATIVE MILK DEPOTS. 

In the aulunm of 1917 the Committee on Production and Distribution 
of Milk recommended, in their Second Interim Report, that steps should 
be taken to establish milk depots in districts where milk is produced in 
considerable quantities but through lack of organization does not ordin- 
arily become available for human consumption. In order to facilitate 
the creation of such depots, they advised that the State should, if necessary, 
assist by lending a portion of the capital required. 

Acting on this recommendation the Board of Agriculture obtained 
the sanction of the Treasury to lend capital, on the basis of 6 percent, 
interest and repayable in a term of years. A general scheme was devized 
for the puipose and the work of organizing the depots was entrusted to 
the Agricultural Organization Society. It was for tliis pur]:>ose that the 
special daily grants, to wliich we have already referred, were given to the 
Society. 

The scheme was brought into operation about the middle of 1918 
and by the end of that year ten depots had been formed. Pive of these 
were in districts where co-operative checvse schools had l>een conducted. 
In August 1918 the dej)ots numlx'red 299 inemliers and were dealing with 
7,500 gallons of milk per day. By the middle of Noveml>er, the number 
of members had risen to 509 and the ([uantity of milk received at the de- 
pots to 68,000 gallons per day. 

As in the case of the co-operative cheese factories, the formation of 
the milk depots was followed by an increase in the number of cf)ws kept. 
Before the end of the year 1918 the number of cows kept in one district 
had increased by 25 per cent., in another by 45 i>er cent., and in a third 
by 50 per cent. 

The siiecial dairy scheme continued in operation until 31 March 1920. 
It was taken up with great energy in Wales, more particularly in North 
Wales, and the large number of societies formed were the means of bring- 
ing about a considerable extension of the dairvdng industry there. 

§ ,5. Co-OPERATWP slaughterhouses. 

When the meat supply of the country was placed under control, the 
MinivStry of Food introduced a .system whereby cattle and sheep were sold 
through selected markets, each covering a specified area. Controlled prices 
were fixed in accordance with a scale of grading and at each market grading 
committees were appointed, consisting of a farmer, an auctioneer and a 
butcher. All meat became the property of the Ministry and was distrib- 
uted by its officials through butchers' associations, wliich were formed 
in all parts of the country. This system entailed the necessity of setting 
up Government slaughterhouses in certain districts. 

No system of grading can be completely satisfactory to all parties and 
the Ministry advocated the general introduction of the sale of cattle and 
sheep on the dead-weight system. The suggestion met with opposition 
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from the farmers, who feared that they would not ]ye credited with the 
weight of their own cattle. This opposition prevented the general adop- 
tion of the dead-weight system, but the Ministry decided to introduce it 
as an alternative to grading wherever there was a sufficient demand for 
it. They were anxious that the dead-weight system, where introduced, 
should have the full confidence of the farmers, and they considered that 
this confidence would be best obbiined by allowing the farmers, working 
on co-operative lines, to control the slaughterhouses. The Agricirltural 
Organization Society was a])pr()ached and as a result of the negotiations 
a scheme was drawn up and approved. 

The adoption of the scheme in any district was conditional on the major- 
ity of the farmers who wished to adopt the dead-weight system desiring 
to work on co-operative lines. The co-operative society became the 
Government slaughterhouse agent ; it controlled the slaughterhouse under 
Government supervision ; it appointed a technical rminager and an account- 
ant, lx)th appointments however being subject to the approval of the 
Ministry of Food ; it paid the farmers for the sheep and cattle brought 
in and received payment for the meat from the butchers on l)ehalf of the 
Ministly^ The only expenses for which the society was liable were the 
salaries of the technical manager and accountant. Slaughtering and other 
teclmical expenses were met from a fixed scale, and the. Ministry of Food 
was responsible for the rent of the premises, cost of adaptation, etc. The 
expenses of the society were met by a commission of i ^ per cent, on the 
value of the carcases. The full carcase, including offals and hide, became 
the property of the Government, but sheep skins were either returned 
to the fanner, or value was allowed for them. 

By the end of 1918 five co-operative slaughterhouses were working 
unjder the scheme. In each case the scheme was put into operation by 
already existing fanners' co-operative societies. In Match 1919 eleven 
additional farmers’ co-operative slaughterhouses were working successfully. 
By this time the near approach of decontrol had made it necessary to 
modify the scheme and the Ministry of Pood no longer guaranteed the 
societies against loss. 

Many otlier applications were made for the transfer of Government 
slaughterhouses to farmers’ co-operative societies, but about the middle 
of 1919 the Ministry of Food announced that no more transfers would 
be sanctioned before decontrol. As the result of a conference held be- 
tween rej)resentatives of the Ministry of Food, the Ministry of Agriculture 
and the Agricultural Organization Society on 30 October 1919, the Min- 
istry of Food agreed that societies wisliing to take over slaugliterliouse.s 
oil decontrol should luive an option of transfer on all slaughterhouses not 
the property of wholesalers. They also agreed to pay an allowance by 
way of remuneration for management at tlie rate of £350 per slaughterhouse 
in lieu of the commission previously paid, the allocation of the allowance 
as between the slaughterhouses being entrusted to the Agricultural Organ- 
ization Society. Until decontrol the co-operative slaughterhouses, which 
then numbered 24, worked under this arrangement. 
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The control of live stock and meat terminated on 4 July 1920. Trans- 
fers of slangliterhouses to co-operative societies were allowed a month 
before that date in order to give the societies experience in their manage- 
ment. In anticipation of decontrol arrangements were made for marketing 
the siir|.Tlns meat supplies from the slaughterhouses through the Agricul- 
tural Wholesale Society at Smithheld and other wholesale markets. 

The working of the societies after decontrol did not prove quite as 
successful as had been anticipated. Prices were offered to farmers for 
beasts at live weight wliich exceeded those on the dead weight basis, 
and they were tempted to withdraw their su}>port from the co-oixirative 
slaughterhouses. On the other hand the sale of suipliis supplies in excess 
of local consumption did not prove a difficulty ; the arrangements made 
were quite successful and the Agricultural Wholesale Society could have 
liandled much larger siq^plies. 

§ 6. Thi: CO-OPKRATIVE marketing and PKIvSERVATTON 
GF FRUIT ANT) VEGETABT.TvS. 

At the time the War broke out the fruit aud vegetable crop w^as very 
abundant and there was risk of considerable waste owing to lack of market- 
ing facilities. Stq)s were taken by the Government to develop the bottl- 
ing and drying of fruit and the drying of vegetables. 1 experiments were 
made with the assistance of a grant from the Development Fund and large 
quantities of fruit consent tig bottles were distributed. In the promotion 
of this industry the Agricultural Organization Society and its affiliated 
societies of growers took a considerable part. 

In 1917 the Food Production l>partment of the Board of Agriculture 
came to the conclusion that the problem of marketing fruit and vegetables 
could be.st be dealt with by the formation of county marketing societies. 
I'hese societies were started under the auspices of the Horticultural Sub- 
Committees of the Agricultural Kxecutive Committees. They were formed 
on co-operative lines and adopted the model rules supplied by the Agri- 
cultural Organization Society. The growers themselves weie encouraged 
to find as much capital as possible but an appeal was made on patriotic 
grounds to other residents in the counties to take shares in the societies. 

While every effort was made to run the societies on sound business 
lines they were expected to handle the less renumerative branches of the 
business the sale of the surplus produce of the small growers — as 
well as the sale of the produce of the larger growers. In recognition of 
this fact the Food Production Department agreed, subject to certain con- 
ditions, to make good any loss on the first year’s working up to £250. 

In some cases existing co-operative societies affiliated to the Agricul- 
tural Organization Society agreed to act as county marketing societies, 
but in many other comities special societie*^ were formed. Some of these 
achieved considerable success under war conditions, though the results 
in other cases were disapix)inting ; this was partly accounted for, however, 
by the fact that the fruit crop of 1918 was a failure. 
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The county marketing societiCvS were formed as war emergency or- 
ganizations and they were not in all respects fitted to cope with more normal 
conditions. The county, which was chosen as the unit of area for purposes 
of simplicity, is m^t always the most suitable area of operations. Under 
peace conditions, too, imirketing societies have to face the keen compet- 
ition of a highly organized trade, a competition which was scarcely felt 
during the War. It was also evident that they would have to devote greatly 
increased attention to the supply of horticultural requisites to the growers. 

Consequently, on the cessation of hostilities, the question arose wheth- 
er it was best tliat the existence of the marketing societies should be 
continued on se])arate lines and for horticultuial pui'jwses only, or that 
they should join forces with agricultural co-o}>erative societies in the saine^ 
area. It was suggested by the Agricultural Organization Society tha- 
only in districts devoted almost exclusively to intensive market garden 
ing was the* volume of business to be luidertakeu sutlicicnt to justify 
the continuance of a separate society. The Society fintlier expressed 
the view that Ijorticultural trading could not be successfully conducted 
on co-operative lines unless the societies were constituted on a democratic 
basis and controlled by the growers themselves with the assistance of the 
most competent business managers who could \ye secured, and unless 
the area of operations w<is carefully delimited from a business point of 
view and worked intensively. 

It is perhaps not surprising that in its Report for the Year ended 
ji March 1920, the Agricultural Organization vSociety slated that many 
of the county societies established under the auspices of the Food Produc- 
tion Department were moribund and others were extinct. Apart from 
the inherent defects in their constitution, two difficulties confronted the 
co-operative marketing of fruit and vegetables ; the railway transport 
system was at that time in an unsatisfactory condition and the abnormal 
shortage of sugar seriously affected the disposal of surplus fruit. 

§ 7. Co-orr.R\TioN in connection with aeeol'ments 

AND SMAr.I. HOLDINGS, 

For some years previous to the War there was a steadily increasing 
demand in Kngland and Wales for an extension of allotments. During 
the War this niovemeut was strongly encouraged by the Govcniment as 
a means of increasing food production and, as we have seen, s})ecial 
grants of £10,000 and £5,000 were given to the Agricultural Organization 
VSociety in 1918-19 and 1919-20 in aid of its work in promoting co-opera- 
tion in connection with allotments. 

It should be noted that such co-operation lakes two distinct forms, 
often (though not necessarily) combined in the .same society. The allot- 
ment holders co-operate in the tenure of the land ; that is, the co- 
operative society which they form may rent land (or even, though more 
rarely, purchase it) and let it in allotments to the members. Or again 
they may co-operate for the purchase of requisites or the sale of produce. 
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In 1917-18, to meet the demand from allotment holders for aasistance 
in forming co-operative societies, a si)ecial Allotments and Small Holdings 
Department was formed by the Agricultural Organization Society, and in the 
following year, with the aid of the Goveniment grant, a special allotments 
organizer was appointed for each of the fifteen branches of the Agricultural 
Organization Society, with the exception of the North Wales Branch, and, 
n addition, an allotments organizer was appointed for the London area. 
Each Branch Committee appointed an Allotments Sub-Committee, and 
a Joint Committee consisting of representatives of the Home Counties Branch, 
the l^aslem Branch and the South-Eastern Branch was formed to advise 
in the organization of allotment holders in and around London. 

In 1919-20, the constitution of the Agricultural Organization Society 
was further modified by the formation of a distinct Allotments Executive 
Committee at Headquarters and of separate Allotments Committees in 
the Branches reporting directly to the Allotments Executive Committee. 

We have seen that even prior to the War the Agricultural Oiganiza- 
tion Society received a grant of about £2,000 a year in aid of ils work in 
the promotion of co-operation in connection with both snmll holdings and 
allotments. When the special allotments grant of £10,000 was given 
in 1918-19, the ordinary grant was reduced to £1,000, but in the following 
year, the special allotments grant having been reduced to £5,000, the 
ordinary grant was raised to £4,000 and it remained at this figure when 
the allotments grant was discontinued. Thus the ■j)romotion of co-oper- 
ation in connection with small holdings has also been specially encouraged 
by the State. In some cases, at the special request of tlie Boaid of Agri- 
culture, co-operative societies were organized in connection wntli the settle- 
ments of ex-sennee men established by the Board. 

Table V shows the progress of the co-operative small holdings and 
allotments societies since 1913, which was due in great part to the encoui- 
agenient given by the State. Though it is not possible to distinguish 

Table V. — StatisHcs of Co-opcratiie Small Holdings 
and Allotments Societies in England and Wales 
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(i) Figures not available. 
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between the small holdings societies and the allotments societies, it may 
be said that of the societies formed since 1916, the great majority are allot- 
ments societies. This is indicated by the smallness of the additional area 
acquired as compared with the increase in the number of societies and of 
tenants. 


§ 8. lylVK STr>CK IMPR( iVEMEl "r SOCIETIICS. 

Though not initiated as a war measure the euc'oiiragemcnt given 
1)y the vState to live stock improvement societies was continued during 
the War, which, indeew^l, demonstrated the urgent need of live stock 
improvement. In describing the enconragement given, we must deal 
seimrately wiib luigland and Whies, with Scotland and with Ireland. 

England and Wales. -- A grant for the ])urposc of improving the live 
stock of Kngland and Wales was made to the Board of Agriculture fnmi 
the l>evelo])ment Bund in 191 j. It was intended to enable the Board 
[o assist groups of farmers, es]>ecially tlie Miialler farmers, to obtain the use 
of high-class bulls, stallions and boars. In order to im])ress oti farmers the 
advantages of co-operation in securing the services of good sires, grants 
in respect of stallions wcie made onh" to clubs and societies. In respect 
of bulls, grants were also made as far as possible to clubs or societies, but 
in districts where bull societies could not be formed, grants were also made 
to individual breeders wh> were willing to place approved bulls at tlie dis- 
posal of their neighbours. In respect of boars grants were at first given 
only to clubs and societies, but in 1916-17 it was fotmd necessary to relax 
this rule and to give them also to individual brecaler^a 

(b'.ants were made ])referably to societies s])ecially formed to take 
advantage of the scdicmc, provided they adopted rules which conformed 
snb.stantially to tliosc issued by the Board of Agriculture, but grants w'ere 
also made to existing bull, stallion and boar societies, on condition that 
their rules were amended where necessary. The registration of the soci- 
ety was not essential. 

(b'ants foi stallions were mb to exceed t8o for each a])pro\'cd stallion, 
and t)f tliis sum not more than £40 was to be a direct grant, the remainder 
being utilized for assisted nominations of a value jiot exceeding half the 
service fee. Tlie grants for bulls at first <lid not exceed £15 [ler annum 
in resjiect of any one bull, but the maximum amount wais raised to 
E:’o in 1920. Not more than five such grants could be given to any 
one society. The grant for boars was at first £4, but w^as raisc^d to I5 
in j() 20 . 

Table shows the number of societies and individual breedeis wIk) 
received grants in each year from 1914-15 to 1918-IQ. It does not include 
figures relating to an important scheme for the encouragement of light 
horse breeding, whicli was not carried out through the medium of societies. 

The figures relating to horses in the years from I9r5~i() onwards 
do not include the Cumlierland and W^estmorland Heavy Horse Society/ 
which did not fxissess any .stallion, but gave a.ssi.sted nominations. 
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Table VI. — Grants to Societies and Individual Breeders 
for Live Stock Improvement in England and Wales. 
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6 
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1J7 1 
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. 1 86 

1 
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1 6 

|<>59 

^2,035 1 

127 1 

^75 
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Scotland. — The Board of Agriculture inaugurated in 1913 a sclieine 
for encouraging the breeding of lieavy horses by means of grants to “ ap- 
proved ” societies, the expenditure involved in the working of the scheme 
being met by a giant from the Development Fund. The giants payable 
to any approved society were . (i) The annual subscription, up to a limit 
of los., of ever}" small farmer who had a mare seived by the society's 
stallion, and (2) half the service and foal fees, up to a limit of £2 lOsS , 
ol each mare owned b}^ a small farmer. In 3913 and 1914 only farmers 
occupying land not exceeding 50 acres in area or with a rental not exceeding 
£50 could benefit by the scheme, but from 1915 onwaids the ijrescribed 
limits were raised to 100 acres or £100 rental. S])ecial grants of £20 were 
also given to societies in the Orkney and Shetland Islands and in the West- 
ern Islands to enable them to obtain the services of a stallion from the 
mainland. In 1916 the grant from the Development F\md was ieduce<l 
and it became necessary to discontinue the grants in respect of foal lees 
and ineml^ership subscriptions, while the contribution to\\<iTds the service 
lee was limited to a maximum of 505. 

The Board of Agriculture have also in operation schemes lor the im- 
provement of cattle breeding. In counties other than the so-called '"croft- 
ing counties " (i) grants are given to approved societies formed for the 
encouragement of cattle-breeding. The grants are on the following scale : 

1. Yearling bulls. For Aberdeen -Angus and Shorthoni Bulls, 
£15 ; for Ayrshire and Galloway Bulls, £10. In no case wa^ more than 
50 per cent, of the cost price of the bull paid. 

2. Two-year^ild bulls. For Aberdeen -Angus and Shorthorn Bulls, 
£13 ; for others, £8. Grants for two-year-old bulls were only paid in re- 

(i) These are the couulies of Argyll, Inverness, Ross mid Cromarty, Sutherland, Coithnefef , 
Orkney and Shetland They are called crofthict counties ** because of the prevalence in 
them of the “ crofting ” system, that is, of small holdings ot arable land, the occupier of which 
had rights of pasturage m common wi<^h others 
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spect of bulls which had been accepted for premiums in the previous 
year. 

3. In the event of a society arranging with a farmer for the use of 
a bull of wliich he was the breeder or rearer, the grant payable was £12 
for Aberdeen->Angus and Shorthorn bulls, and £8 for others. 

In the crofting counties the grants could be given not onl}- to approved 
societies, but to Crofters’ Common Cirazings Committees or other duly 
constituted committees. The grants were, in the case of bulls purchased 
by Committees or hired from owners who liad imrehased them : for 
Shorthorn and Abeideen- Angus bulls, £15 ; for Galloway, Ayrsliire and 
Highland bulls, £10 ; for Shetland bulls, £7 105. When a bull was hired 
from his breeder or rearer the grants payable were £12, £8 or £6 according 
to breed. In the event of a grant being made for a second year in respect 
of the same animal, the grant could not exceed four fifths of the amount 
granted in the first year. 

In 1Q2I the amoimt of the first year premiums was raised to £20 for 
Shorthorn and Aberdeen -Angus bulls and to £12 for Galloway, Ayrshire 
and Higland bulls, with corresponding increavses iti the second year pre- 
mi urns. 

In the congested distnets bulls w*ere also supplied on loan, remaining 
the ])iojjeity of the Board of Agriculture. 

Until 1915 the premiums w^ere only ow’arded m respect of the services 
of cows iKilonging to small farmers who occupied land of less than 50 acres 
111 extent or less than £50 lental, but in 1915 (as in the c.ise of the horse- 
breeding .scheme) the limit was raised to 100 acres or £100. ^ 

The expenses of the cattle improvement scheme, in so far as tlie croft- 
ing counties were concerned, were met out of the Board's own funds, but 
in regard to the other counties, they were met by a grant from the Develop- 
ment Fund, 

A somewhat similar scheme was carried out to encourage and improve 
the breeding of pigs. Premiums weie olTered to societies or committees 
wliich arranged for the purchase or hire of l)oars, the amount of the pre- 
mium being £5 in respect of each boar, but this sum was subject to reduc- 
tion if less than 20 services were given by the boar to sows owned by small 
farmers, cottars, .shepherds, and faiin servants. In 1921 the amount of 
the premium was raised to £7 lo.s. 

In Scotland (as in England and Wales) there is in operation a scheme 
for the eiicouragenient of light horse breeding, which is not carried out 
through the medium of societies. Theie is also in operation a scheme for 
the encouragement of sheep-breeding, which does not here conceni us for 
the same reason. 

The grants received by the Board of Agriculture for Scotland in aid 
of its live-stock improvement schemes (other than the light horse breeding) 
are shown in the following table : 
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T\btt' VII — (t rants ReceivcJ by the Board of A^ricnlhire for Scotland 
ih ait of its lire ^tock Inipfovcment Schemes. 
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Ill Table VIll .ue given particulnis ol the societies aiii comiuiltce** 
wlucli have reccnecl <> rail Is for live stock iniproveniciit from the Board of 
Amculturc for Seotlland 

Tmui VIII - Societies and C ommidecs in Scotland 
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Inland - The T)e])aitiueiit <'f Agriv ultiiie and Tecliuie il Instruction 
for luland has in operatnui vaiions schemes for tlie imjjrovement <Tf live- 
stock The hoi se -bleeding schemes are not carried out thiongh the medium 
of impro\ement societi^'s, but such societies are eligible for the piemiuins 
offered for bulb and boars 

In ICJ14, the pieTuhnns for bulls wcic fixed as folh'ws: for Kerry, 
Dexter, Gallo wav, and registered ckiiry bulls, Cio ; for other approved 
breeds, not les^ tlnn £jo 1101 mote than £15, at the discretion of the County 
Committee of Agriculture This scale of premiums continued in force 
until 1918, when the following maximum premiums were fixed : for Kerr^' 
r 1 Gallow^ay bulls, £10 , foi Aberdeen -Angus or Hereford bulls, or for half- 
bred registered dairy bulls, £tz ; for Shorthora bulls, £15 ; for pure-bred 
registered daily bulls, £20. 
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For boars the maxiniiini premiums in 1914 v%^ere £5 fur tfie first year 
and £3 for the sccoud year, and they remained at these figures until 1919 
when the preininrns were fi\ed as not less than £5 nor more than £8 for 
the first year and not less than £3 nor more than £6 for the secon i 5^ear. 

For both bulls and 1:)oars special jiremiums were given to selected ap- 
plicants in the congested districts. 

Statistics showing the number of societies to wliich grants were made 
are not available. 


§ 9. Mir.K-RECORDINO vSnCIETlES. 

In all parts of the United Kingdom schemes weie in operation before 
the War, and were continued during the War, for eiicouraginv the form- 
ation and working of inilk-recordiiig societies, or (as thev are sometimes 
called) cow^-testing associations. We must deal separately with each 
of the three kingdoms. 

Eiv^Jari'f and — With the aid of a grant froiii the Develop- 

ment Fund, the Buard (now Ministry) of Agricultino has made grants 
to mi Ik -recording societies in h'ngland and Wales. Up to tq20 the grant 
was at the rale of £2 io<^. per herd tested, per year, -.nbject to a limit of 
one-half of the ex])enses of the society hhxpericau'e showed, however, 
that unlil they had jiroved the commeicial v.ilue of keejiing milk-tcc'ords, 
fanners were didnelined to pay a levy of 35. to 5s'. ];>er cow, whicli was the 
.ipproxiiiiatc charge made to members of milk-recording societies. It 
was, therefore, decided in 1920 to incrcMse the grant to a milk-recording 
socict}^ foi the first and second year of its operations to los. per herd, 
and for subse(iiient yeais t(> £3 ]>cr herd. 

Ta.ble IX shows the grants to niilk-recoidiiig societies in Fngland 
and Wales. 

TAnu:lX. — (ivants to M tlk-recordin^ ^ocutie^ in England and 
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Scotland. — In 1911 a grant not exceeding £1,000 was made out of 
the Development Fund in aid of the work of the Milk Records Committee, 
which had for some years previously bt'en iiromoting the k(‘epiiig of milk 
records in Ayrshire with tlie aid of small grants from the Highland and 
Agricultural Society of Scotland and from the Ayrshire Herd Book Society, 
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The grant was not paid direct to the Committee, but through the West 
of Scotland Agricultural College. This arrangement continued until 1914, 
when the maximum grant was raised to £2,000, to be paid to the Committee 
through the Board of Agriculture for Scotland* At the same time the 
constitution of the Committee was amended and its title changed to The 
Scottish Milk Records Association. The maximum grant was reduced 
in 1916 to £1,250, and to £1,230 in 1917, but was raised to £1,600 in 1919, 
and to £3,100 in 1920. Part of the money paid to the Scottish Milk Re- 
cords Association is expended in grants to its affiliated local societies, es- 
pecially in the first and second years of their operations, to enable them 
to obtain the necessary apparatus and to assist in what may be termed 
the propaganda work of demonstrating the practical utility of milk-re- 
cording* 

Table X gives particulars of the local milk-recording societies which 
received grants in each year since 1914. The amounts of the grants to the 
Scottish Milk Records Association shown in the table are those paid in 
respect of the years under which they are entered. 

Tab^k X. — Grants to the Scottish Milk Records Association since 1914. 
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Ireland. — In Ireland the Department of Agriculture encourages 
the formation of cow testing associations (as they are there called) by giv- 
ing them grants equal to twopence per cow per monthly test during the 
first year of their existence, and by supplying them with the necessary 
forms. The Department also employs instructors to give lectures at meet- 
ings of farmers on the objects and advantages of cow testing associations 
and to visit existing associations. 

There were 79 cow testing associations in Ireland in 1914, but the 
number fell considerably during the War, being 38 in 1915 ; 35 in 1916 ; 
36 in 1917, and 30 in 1918. In 1919 the number rose to 44 ; the membership 
was 807 and the number of cows tested 9,370. J. K. M, 
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ITALY. 

MEASURKvS ADOPTED DURING THE WAR TO ENCOURAGE 
AGRICUT/rURAL CO-OPERATION. 

OFFICIAI, SOUUCFS : 

DbCRETO-LEGGE LUOGOTENENZIALE S OTTOBRE 1Q16, N. 1336, CONCERNENTE PROWEDIMENTI 
PER AGEVOEARE IL CREDITO ALLE ASSOCIAZIONI AGRARiE. Gazzctta U ficiale del Regno 
d* Italia, No. 246. Rome, 19 October 1916 

DECRETO LUOGOTEKENZIAEE 26 LTJGLIO 1917, N. 1 269, CONTENENTE DISPOSIZIONI PER AGE- 
VOIJVRE ALLE ASSOCIAZIONI AGRARIE IL CREDITO PER LA COLTIVAZIONE DEI CEREALI. 
Gazsetta Vfficiale del Regno d' Italia, No. 195. Rome, 18 August 1917. 

DECRETO'LEGGE LTTOGOTENENZIALE 20 SETTEMBRE I917, N. 1 676, CONCERNENTE LA CONCES- 
SIONE IN AFI^TTO A SOCIETA COOPERATIVE AGRICOLE DI PRODUZIONE E LAVORO DEI 
TERRENI DI PROPRIETA DELLO STATO E DEI DIRITTI DI PESCA AD ESSO SPETTANTI 
NELLK ACQUi: PiJBBLiCHi:. Gaszetta Vfficiale del Regno d'Jtaha, No. 253. Rome, 
26 October 1917. 

DeCRETO LUOGOTENENZIALE 10 DICIvAlBRE I917, N. 1 9 / 0 , CHE AUTORIZZA L’ISTITUTO NAZIONALE 
UELLK ASSICURAZIONI AD T^METTERE SPECIALI POLIZZE A FAVORE DI MILITARI E ORA- 
DUATT DI TROPPE COMBATT'ENTI. Gazzetta V ffictalc del Rigfio d* Italia, No. 296. Rome, 
17 J)erembcr 1917. 

I)r.CRin'o ijtoootenenziale i 1 .\prile 1018, n. 564, col qeale l^Istituto nazionale delle 

ASSICURAZIONI fe AUTORIZZATO, DURANTE LO STATO DI GUERRA, AD ASSUMERE, PER CONTO 
E NELL’INTERESSR DELLO STATO, RIASSICURAZIONI DI QUALSLASI GENERE Gazzctta V ffi- 
dale del Regno d' Italia, No. 107. Rome, 6 May 1918 
Decri:to luogotenenziai E 26 MAGGIO 1918, n. 723, cue reca provvbdimenti per age- 

VOLARE IL CREDITO AD ENTI AUTONOMI DI CONSUMO DEBITAMENTE R 1 C 0 N 09 CIUTI, A 
COOPERATIVE LEGAi MENTE cosTiTUiTE E LoRO CONSORZI. Gazxetta U fficialc del Regno 
d' Italia, No. 135 Rome, 8 June 1918, 

DECRETO-LEGGE LUOGOTENENZIALE 1 4 LUOLIO I918, N. II42, CHE ABROGA E SOSTITUISCE IL 
DECRETO LUOGOTENENZIALE 4 OTTOBRE 1917 , N. 1604, RECANTE PROWEDIMENTI PER 
IL CREDITO AGLI ENTI AGRARi DEL T,AZiO- Giizzetta V fficiaU del Regno d* Italia, No. 202. 
Rome, 27 xAuj?ust iqi8. 

DECRETO-LEGGE LUOGOTENENZIALE 4 AGOSTO 1918, N. 1 21 8, CHE STABILI 3 CE NORME CIRCA 
I E AFFITTANZE DI TERRENI COLTIVABILI DI PROPRIETA DELLE PROVINCE, DEI COMUNI K 
DI ALTRI ENTI PUBBLICI A SOCIETA COOPERATIVE AGRICOLE LFX 5 ALMENTE COSTITUITE. 
Gazzetia Ufficiale del Regno d* Italia, No. 213, Rome, 9 September 1918. 

DeCRETO LUOGOTENENZIALE l6 GENNAIO IQly, N. 55, CHE APPROVA IL REGOIJVMENTO LE- 
GISLATIVO PER L*ORDINAMENTO E LE FUNZIONI DELL’OPERA NAZIONALE PER I COMBAT* 
TENTI. Gazzeita Ufficiale del Regno d' Italia, No. 26. Rome, 31 January 1919. 
DECRETO'LEGGE LUOGOTENENZIALE 6 FEBBRAIO I919, N. I07, CHE DETTA NORME PER I/ESE- 
CuziONE DELLE OPERE PUBBLICHE DELLO Stato. Gazze(ta UfftcioU del Regno d' Italia, 
No. 39. Rome, 15 February 1919. 

ReGIO DECRETO 24 LUGLIO 1919, N. I4S9, CHE STABILISCE NORME PER LA 30MMINISTRAZI0NE 
DEI CRBDITI DA PARTE DEL TESORO DELLO STATO ALLE COOPERATIVE, ENTI ED ISTITUTI 
DI CONSUMO PER ACQUISTO, CONSERVAZIONE E DISTRIBUZIONE DEI GENERI DI PRIM A 

NecessitA. GasxeUa Vfficiale del Regno d* Italia, No. 209. Rome, 2 September 1919. 
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REGIO DECRETO-LECJGE r SETTEMBKE 1019, N. 1633, RECANTE PROVVEDIMENTI PER E’INCRE- 
MENTO EELLA PRODifZiONK AGRARIA. Gazzctta Ufficiale del Regno 219. Rome, 

13 September lOiQ- 

CiRCOLARE 12 SETTEMBRE IQly, N. 96 •^^, DEE MlNISTERO DI AGRICOLTtTRA, PER L’APPLICAZIONE 
DEE DECRETO-LEGGE 2 SETTEMimE I9IQ, N. I633. 

REGIO DECRETO-LEGGE 2 SETTEMBRE I9I9, N. 1 759, CHE STABILISCE NORME CIRCA L’ORDr 
NAMENTO DELLK ASSOCIAZIONI AGRAUIE DI MUTUA ASSICURAZIONK, RECANDO INOETRE 
ALTKi PRovvEDiMENTi A LORO FAVORE. Cazzctla U fficialc del Regno d* Italia, No. 215. 
Koine, October 1919. 

CiRCOLARE 30 APRILi: 1 920, N. 3 , DEL IVllMISTERO PER L’INDIJSTRIA, IL COMMERCIO E It, 
LAVORO, SUrXE ASSOCIAZIONI MUTTJE PER LE ASSICTiRAZlONI AGRARIE. 

ClRCOLARE 18GENNAIO 1921, N. 3, DEL MlNISTERO PER IL LAVORO K LA PREVXDENZA SOCIALE, 
CONTENENTE NORME E DIRETITVE CIRCA IL FUNZIONAJVIENTO DFXLE COMMISSIONI PER 
LE MITTITE DI ASSICURAZIONT AGRARIE (DECRETO-LEGGE 2 SErTEMBRE KJIQ, N. 1759 ). 

KL'GIO DPXRETO-LEGGE' 28 NOVI 2 MBRE I919, N 2405, CHE ISTJTTTISCE PRESSO LA PRESmENZA 
DEL CONSIGLIO UN COMITATO SPECIALE PJ:R PREDISPORKE L’IMMEDIATA ESECOZIONE Dl 
I.AVORI PUBBLICI E DI COLONIZZAZIONE INTERNA, A FINE DI COMBATTLIRE LA DISQCCUPA- 
ziONE ED ACCRESCERE LA PRODUZiONE NAZioNALiL GazsHia Ufftctale del Rcgno d'llaha, 
No. 299. Rome, 19 December 1919. 

DECRETO MINISTEUIALE 2 b (lENNAlO I920 POR XANTE PKOVVKDIMr.NTI PliR LA UICOSTITUZIONE 
DELLE LATTERIE SOCIALI NELLE PROVXNCi: I IBERATE. 

ClRCOLARE 6 FEBRRAIO 1920 , N 42250, DEL IMlNISTKRO PER LE TERRE. LIBERATE, SULLA RI- 
COSTITUZIONE DFXLE LATTERIE SOCIALI. 

ClRCOLARE 27 FEBBRAIO 1920 . N. 42 boO, DEL MlNISTERO PER LE TERRE LIBERATE, STHXA Rl- 
COSTITUZIONE DFXLE LATTERIE SOCIALI. 

REGIO DECRETO-LEGGE. lEBBRAIO I920, N. iho, CHE MODIITCA GLI ARTICOLI 2 , 8, 12 , 
14, 25 DEL REGIO DEaiETO 28 NOVEMBRE 1019 , N 24 05, K DETTA SPECIALI NORME PICR 
1 »REDISP 0 RRE LA IMMEDIATA ESECUZIONE DI LAVORI PUBBLICI K DT COr.ONIZZAZIONE 
INTERNA NIXLE TERRE LIBERATE. Giizzctta fhi'ialc dtl Regno d'Halui, N. 5 ^ Koine, 
4 March 1920. 

KeGIO DIXKETO 2 f> IXBBRAIO I<> 20 , N 2 / 1 , CHi: AJ’PRUVA LE NORME PER L’API'LICAZIONE DEL 
DKCKETOXEGGE 2 SETT'EMBUE I919, N 3 750 , RECANTE PROVVLDIMl'.NTl A FAVORE DFXLE 
ASSOCIAZIONI AGRARIE DI MUTUA AS.SJCUKAZIONE. GuzzcUd Ufficiale del Rcgno dUtalia, 
No. 78, Kome, 2 At . til, 1920. 

REGIO DECRE/ro-LEGGE 7 MARZO 3020 , N. 28 CONCERNF^NTK l’ANTICIPA'I A LlyUIl>AZIONE 
DELLE POLXZZE KMESSE A 1 AVORE DIH MILITARl E GRADTJATI Dl TRUPPA COMB.\TTENTI . 
Gazzetta Ufficiale del Regno d'ltaha. No. 71. Rome, 25 Maich 1020. 

Rroio DECRF:ro-LFX.GE 15 APRILE 1920, N. 577, CIU', STABILISCF: UN CONTRIBUT'D FTSbU PF:R OONI 
CAPO BO VINO SOri’OPOSTO A MACFXLAZIONF, DEVOLVF2NDONE IL PROVCNTO AI.LA TUTELA E 

all’incremf:nto dfx patrimonio zuoticcnico NAZioNALE. Gazzetta Ufftcialc del Regno 
d*Iiaha, No. 118. Rome, 20 May 1920. 

REGIO DKCRETO-LEGOF: 22 APRILE 1920, N 5 I 5 ,RECANTE PROVVEDIMENTI PER LA COLTIVAZIONE 
DEIXE terrf:. Gazzetta Ufficiale del Regno d*ltalia, No. 105. Rome, 4 May 1920. 

REGIO DECRETO LFXGE 22 APRILF'. I92O, N. 51b, RECANTF^ PROVVEDIMENTI PER IL CREDITO 
FONDIARIO E AGRARIO A FAVORE DI ASSOCIAZIONI DI LAVORATORI DELLA TERRA. GaZ- 
zetta Ufficiale del Regno d' Italia, No. 105. Rome, 4 .May 1920. 

ClRCOLARE II MAGGIO 1920, N. 2 343 , MlNISTERO Dl AGRICOLTURA, PF'J< L’APPLICAZIONE 
DEL RISGIO DECRETO-LEGGE 22 APRILE I920, N. 5 1 5. 

REGIO DECRETO-LIiGCE 3 GIUGNO 1 920, N. 859, CHE RF'.CA PROVVEDIMENTI ECONOMIC! PER 
FACILITARE LA RICOSTRUZIONK DEI PAESI DANNEOGIATI DALLA GUERRA. GaZZCtta VffilciaU 
del Regno d* Italia, No. 153. Rome, 30 June 1930. 

lyEGGE 26 SETTEMBRE 1920, N. 1313, CHE AUTORIZZA LA SPESA DI LIRE 300. 000.000 PER 
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i/esecuzione di oprrb pubbliciir. Gazzcita Ufficiale del Regno d*ItaHa, No. 233. Rome, 
2 October 1020. 

EEGGE 26 SETTEMBRE 1920, N. 1495 , CONTENENTE PROVVEDIMENTI PER AGEVOLARE IL CRE- 
l>iTO ALLE COOPERATIVE DI LAVORO ED Ai LORO CONSORZI. Gazzetta Vffioialcdcl Rp,gno 
d* Italia, No. 257. Rome, 30 October 1920. 

ReGIO DECRET0-LKC,GE 8 OTXOBRE 192O, N. 1 465, CHE RECA NORME PER LA COMPOSIZIONE 
DFXLE COMMIS.SIONI PROVINCIAL! E CENTRALE DI CUI AL RI'.GIO DECUETO-LEOCE 22 APRILE 
1920, N. 515, CONTENENTL PR( )VVi:i>IMENTI PER LA COLTIVAZIONE DELLE TERRE E STABI- 
LISCE ALTRICSi LE A'n’RlBUZIONI E LE COMPKTKNZE DPXLE COMMISSIONI STESSE. GaZZetia 

Ufficialc del Regno d' Italia, No. 2^8. Rome, 20 October 1920. 

CiRCOLARE II NUVKMBRE I920, N 8255, DFX MlNlSTERO DI ACRICOLTURA, PER L’APPLICAZIONE 
DIX REGIO DECRETO 8 OTTOBRE 1020, N. 3 4 6'^. 

RKOIO Dr.CRETO LI.()OR 7 NOVI.MBRE 1920 , N. 159 <>, CUE AUTORIZZA L*ISTITUTO NAZIONALE 

DI Cri'juto per la Cooperazionc ad impiegare in operazioni di credito a favore 

DI COOPERATIVE ED I'NTl DI CONSUMO IL EONDO DI 20 MILIONI, DI CUI ALL’ ART. 6 DEL 
REGIO DKCRE.TO 24 LT'GLio 1919, N. 1^59 Gazzeita Vffinalc del Regno d' Italia, No, 275. 
Konic, 22 November 1920. 

REGIO DECRKl'O 11 N( 3 VEMBKE 1920 , N. 1 / 03 , CUE APPROVA IL REGOI^MENTO PER IL FUN- 
ZIONAMI NJO DEI.LA SKZIONE DI CREDITO FONDIAKIO IC AGRARIO DEIx’isTIfUTO NAZIONALE 
DI Cuf'DiTo Pl.R LA Cooper \ ziONn Gazzetta Vffuiah del R gn<> d'lUiho, S, Rome, 
8 DeeembcT lo'o 

DECRETO MINISTERTALE 3 I’EBBRAIO 1921, PORTANTE NUOVI PROVVEDIMENTI PER LA RICOSTI’ 
TUZI( 3 NK DELIE LATTERIE .SOCIAL! NELLE PROVLNCE LIBERATE. 

Regio di CFirjo j.r(;<;E > aprilj' 1921, n. 373, i^elativo al ttnanziamento dei consorzi 

DI RICOSTRT'ZIOVE 1' IMTXE, COOPI'.RVIIVE DI LAVORO NIUXE NUOVE PROVINCE PER^ LA 
RESTATfR/\zioNE DEI PAEbi DANNEiRiiVTi. (nizzitta ( ' (fuiak del Rcgtio d' Italia, No II 3. 
Rome, ij Mejy too 

REGGE 7 APKILK 1921 , N 3 CONOEKNENrE PKOVVEXIMENIl PFR L’IsTITUTO NA/IONALE DI 
Credito per l\ Coopera/ione. Gazzitta VfJataU dd IGgno d* Italia, No. 94. Rome, 
21 April DU I 

Regio djxklio 31 lAniLiu 19 ’i, n 107 l cm. keaa PRovvEDiMi'.Nn per L’lsriTuxo Nazionale 
DI Credito per i\ Coopj r\/ionf Ga.^cLla L l/aiale dd Rigno d'ltaha, n 192. Rome, 
13 AuKUst 

REGIO DEtRETO-IXGGE () siriTKAIBKE lo 2 T, N. 1288, CHE PROROGA IL TERAIINE DI CTU ALL’AKT. I 
DEL REGIO 1 >ECKE 1 X)-I.EGGL 22 APRII E H>2(), N. SI-,, RECANTE PROVVE.DTMENTI PER 
LA COLTIVAZIONE DLLLE Ti'.KRE. Gazzetia {JiTiiiole dtl Regno ddtalia. No. 229. Rome, 
29 September 1921. 

Regio DECRETO LEGtD. 23 OTTOBRE 1921, N. 3523, CONCERNBNTE TaDOZIONE DI PROVVEDI- 
MI2NTI IN MATERIA DI occuPAZiONi: DI (nizzclta V fficiule del K^gm d'ltalia, No, zM*. 

Rome, 14 November 1921. 

ClRCOLARE 15 NUVEMBRE 1921, N. IO372, DEL MlNlSTERO PER L'AGRJCOLTURA, PER L’APPLI* 
CAZIONE DEI KEGI DECRETI-LEOGE; 6 SETTEMBRE 1 92 1 , N. 128b E 23 OTTOBRE 1 92 1 , 
N. 1523, PORTANTI PROVVEDIMENTI PER lA. CONCESSIONE DI TERRE AD ENTI ED AS^oCIA- 
ZIONI AGRARIE. 

RRGTO DECRETO 15 DICEMBRE I92I, N. 204 7 , CHE APPROVA U. TESTO UNICO DFXLE LEGGI 
PER LA CONCESSIONE DEIXE TERRE. Gazzdta U (ficiale del Regno d' Italia, No. 25. Rome, 
31 January 1922. 

Regio decreto 12 febbraio 1922, n. 214, cue modifica {^uello 6 febbraio 1919, 
N. 107, contenente NORME per l’esecuzione di opere pubbliche. Gazzctla Uffidale 
dd Regno d'ltalia, No. 60. Rome, 13 March 1922. 

Regio decreto-legge 18 febbraio 1922, n. 334, cue reca norms inthse ad agevolare 
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lu CREDITO AJ) BNTI AUTONOMI D 1 CON8UMO, A COOPERATIVE E LORO CONSORZI. Gaz- 
zetta Uffictale del Regno d' Italia, No. 7 i. Rome, 25 March 1922. 

REOIO DBCRETO 19 PEBBRAIO ly22, N. 25$, CHE APPROVA LO STATUTO DElX’lSTXTUTO NA‘ 
ZIOKALE DI CrEDITO PER LA COOPERAZIONE , CON SEDE CENTRALE IN ROMA. GuZZeUa 

Uffiaak dtl Regno d* Italia, No. 73. Rome 28 March 1922. 

KACCOLTA DLLLF DI9POSIZIONI LEGISIJITIVE EMANATE PER LA INTiiNSIFICAZIONE DELLE 
COLTTJRE E PER LA CONCESSIONE OI TERRE AD ENTI ED ASSOCIAZIONI AORARIE Milli- 
stci'o per rAgricoltura. Rome, 1920. 

IsTiTTTTO NAZIONA1.E Di CREDITO PER LA CooPERAziONE. Anilual Reports, 

ISTITUTO NAZIONALE DI CREDITO PER LA COOPERAZIONE. REGOLAMENTO INTERNO (PROVVI- 
soRio) DELLA Sezione DI Credito Fondiario ED Agrario. Romc, 1921. 

ISTITDTO NAZIONALE DI CREDITO PER LA COOPERAZIONE. SEZIONE DI CREDITO FONDIARIO E 
AGRARIO. I 9 TRUZIONI AT PERITI PER LE STIME INERENTI AI MtlTUI FONDIAIU. RomC, I92I . 

Opera Nazionale per i Combattenti. Circolare n. 58 del 3 settembre 1920, avente 
pi:r oggetto : critkri direttivi per l’assistenza al movimento cooperaiivistico 

LEI COMBATTENTI. 

I COMBATTENTI E la COOPERAZIONE. Rasseona SIATIsTICA AL .SjrrrEMBRE 1921. opera 
Nazionale per i Combattenti. Rome, 1921. 

Annuario STATisTico iTALiANO. Aiiui 1914, 191S, iQio, n)i / c 1918. Uflicio Cell tLile di Sta- 
tislicvi. Rome, 191 * 5 , 1917 and 1919 

Holleiiino dclVi^pera Nazionale pir i Comhattenh. Romc 

Bolletttno del Lavorn e della Previdenza Socialc. Minislcro per il Iy,ivoro c la Rrevidenza Socnale 
Rome. 

, oTHKR SOURCliS: 

Bachx (Riccardo) Politka della cooperaziune. Inc I/Ii^lia f conomica. /Vimiuiiio rltlJa vita 
commerdalc, industriale, agraiia, bancaria, iiiiunziaria <. della politica ccimoiiiiia 
Anni 1914, 191*5, 1916, 1917,1918,1919, 1920 Turin, Sodeta tipografico edi trice na- 
zionale, 1915, iciO ; Milan- Romc-Naples, Socicta editrice 1 ). Alighieri, 1917, 1918, 1919, 
1920, 1921. 

Casalini (Mario) : Ta Icgge sulk mutue agiarie. In: Coopetaziofu c Mutualiid A gi ana, lioiiit, 
28 September 1919. 

Manfredi (Aw. Felice) : Prindpii, storia c legislazioiu' della coopt ra/ioiic. Milano, Cooperativa 
Grafica degli Operai, 1921 

J^ADOA (Aw. Guido) : lyC prineipali disposizioni sul credito a favoie delle assoeiazioni agri- 
cole. Istituto Nazionale di Credito pei Ui Cooperazione. Rome, 1920 
Do, : Disposizioni sulk affittanze di tcrreiii c .sui diritti di pesca alk sodeta axiperativ^f. 

Istituto Nazionale di Credito per la Cooperazione. Rome, 1920. 

ROCCA ((Museppo) : D’occnipazione delle lerre incolte da parte delle assodazioni di agricob 
tori. Turin, Sodeta tipografiai editrice nazionale, 1920. 

RriNi (Meuedo) . J,a cooperazione in Italia. Como, Tip. Coop * A. Ban 1921. 

Serpieri (Arrigo) : Te affittanze collettive in Italia e in particolare quelle dei braedanti. In : 

Sttjdi sui contratti agrari, Bologna, Zauichelli, 1920 
IL MOVIMENTO coopEicATivo IN Italia UfTido btatistico fklla Tega Nazionale dclk Cooperative. 
Milan, 1920. 

J,E POLIZZE DEI COMBATTENII Ol»RRAZlONI CONSENTITE SOLLE POLIZZK E IXIRO CONI^'ERIMENTO 
A COOPERATIVE. Fedcrazionc Italiana delle Cooperative tra Combattenti. Rome, 1921. 
Credtto c Cooperazione. Orgaiio deirAssodazione fra le Bandie Fopolari. Rome, 

La Cooperazione Agricola. Organo della Sezione di Credito Fondiario e Agrario dell’Istituto 
Nazionale di Credito per la Cooperazione. Rome. 

La Cooperazione Italiana. Organo della I^ega Nazionale delle Cooperative. Milan. 
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Coaperazione Popolare. Orgaiio della Confederazione Cooperativa Ilaliana. Rome. 

Jl Sindacaio Cooperativo. Organo del Sindacato Naziouale delle Cooperative. Rome. 

La Rivista della Cooperazione. Rome. 

In the early part of the War, owing the general mobilization which 
deprived all undertakings of their youngest and strongest employees and 
to tire concentration of all efforts and all energies on the immediate object 
of preparation for carrying on the War, the co-operative movement in 
Italy had a temporary set-back and was almost brought to a standstill,. 
Subsequently, however, when it became necessary to take steps to enstire 
the food -supply and to strengthen the economic resistance of the country, 
the policy followed by the Government in regard to the production and 
distribution of food-stuffs and to public works, agricultural credit and 
home colonization, contributed in no small degree to the development of 
co-operative distributive societie‘>, co-oi>crative societies for prcxiuction 
and labour, and agricultural co-operative societies, which, already numer- 
ous in Northern and Central Italy, have spread also in Southern Italy. 
After the cessation of hostilities, the neces.sity of speeding up the resump- 
tion of the normal prodimtive activity gave rise everywhere to new and 
fruitful enter])rises, in which co-operation could not fail to play an import- 
ant^ pait, and thus co-operation, encouraged as it was b}^ adequate State- 
aid, became a powerful instrument for the economic reconstruction of 
Italy. It is our present pnr|K)se to describe the different provisions which 
were made between 191.^ and 1920 for the encouragement of co-operation. 
In doing so, we must group thejn aiccording to the kind of co-operative 
society which they were intended to benefit. 

§ I PkcAUSIONS KAVOVK OF SOCIlvTIKS OK AGKlCOl/rURAL TABOUKKKS. 

This group of provisions aimed essentially at encouraging a tendency 
which has become more and more marked in Italy in recent years — the 
tendency, that is, of the co-openitive organizations composed jnainly 
of labourers to devote them.selves to agricultural undertakings, by acquir- 
ing land and cultivating or improving it by the labour and for the benefit 
of their members. It seemed to the Government that this tendency de- 
served to be encouraged as being of great economic value and of consid- 
erable social importance. 

This movement on the part of labourers and peasants towards agri- 
cultural imdertakings assumes various forms in Italy, beginning with 
the different kinds of limited participation in the undertaldiig and passing 
to the leasing and ownersliip of land, but it has attained its greatest devel- 
opment in the co-operative land-holding societies [aifiitanze colletiive) 
which are one of the most characteristic forms of Italian co-operation. 
These are societies of agricultural labourers formed for the purix)se of cul- 
tivating lands obtained, in the majority of cases, on a letting agreement, 
but in other cases on a produce-sharing agreement (mezzadria, ierzeria) or 
even by purchase. According to the system of managing the land it is 
usualy to distinguish between land-holding societies with di\nded manage- 
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ment and land-holding societies with combined management. The former 
take a considerable area of land from the owner and cultivate it by di- 
viding it in small parcels amongst the members ; in the latter, on the 
other liand, the members cultivate the land in common, under joint man- 
agement and technical direction. 

The first measures taken to encourage these societies were contained 
in the Decree-Law of 20 September 1917, No. 1,676 and in tlnit of 4 August 
1918, No. 1,218. 

The Decree of 1917 in fact, authorized the letting by private treaty 
to co-operative land-holding societies (i) of cultivable lands belonging to 
the vState, and the Decree of 1918 gave a similar authorization in res])ect 
of cultivable lands l:»elonging to the provinces, communes and other public 
bodies, and laid down also that, incase of lands being put up to public com- 
j>etition, preference was to be given to co-operative lajid-holding societies 
when the ofiers made were equal. The length of the lease was not, as a 
rule, to exceed nine years. Ilow^ever, in the case of lands belonging to 
the State, the length of the lease might, with the appnn^al of the Council 
of Ministers, be extended to a greater nimibei of years when si)ecial obli- 
gations were imposed on the society taking the land to reclaim or improve 
it or to caiiy out other works. Under the same circumstances, the length 
of the lease could be extended in the case of lands belonging to ]mblic 
bodies, subject to the approval of the compelent authorities, after consul- 
tation with the Director of Itinerant Agricultural Instruction. 

Lor lands belonging to the State, the annual rent is pa}'able quarterly 
in advance. I'or lands ])e]onging to other ]>iiblic bodies, it is ])ayable 
half-yearly in 'advance. 

As security for ])ayment of the lent and for tlie fnllilmeiit of other 
obligations towards the State arising out of the agreement, the society 
must give caution-money e<pial to a quarter's rent. At the request of 
the society, the caution may be formed during the first two years of the 
lease by the j)ayment of a proportionate additional rent. 

In the case of land leased from the provinces, comTiiunes or other pub- 
lic Ixxlies, the caution must be equal to a half-year’s rent ])lus tlie value 
of the live stock (if any) on the holding and must be given in cash, ox by 
the assignment of a savings deposit to the body wdiich is the owner of the 
laud, in public debt securities or in securities guaranteed by the State. 
At the request of the society taking the land, the caution may be given 
in equal half-yearly instalments extending over a period of not more than 
three years from the date of the agreement (2). 


(1) In the Decree they are xeferred to “ coof^cmiivc agricole, an expression which 
is also commonly us<*d to denote co-operative land-holding societies. 

(2) The Senate in ratifying the Decree of 4 August 1918, No 1,218 at its sitting of 19 
December 1920, made considerable aniendements to it, principally for the purpose of better 
guiiran teeing the bodies who are the owners of the lands, of ensuring that no technical diffi- 
culties should be placed in the way of agricultural production and of safeguardhig the orga- 
nised ailtivators themselves both in regard to the technical and financial ca|>{ibiUties of 
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The Decree of 4 August 1918, No. 1,218, further laid down that the pro- 
visions of that Decree itself and chose of the Decree of 20 September 1917, 
No. 1676, should be extended to certain agricultural bodies existing in the 
provinces of the former Papal States and of Imiilia, on condition that they 
would undertake to have the lands directly cultivated by their members. 
The agricultural bodies in question are the so-c-alled nniversiia agrane, 
which have been formed in various communes in Latium, in other provin- 
ces of the former Papal States and in Ihuilia, to exercize and to safeguard 
the customary rights {usi civici) of sowing, grazing, cutting wood, etc., 
for the benefit of the rural communities and to cultivate the public lands. 

Apart from the taking of lands belonging to public bodies, a new 
and most important field of activity has recently been opened up to agri- 
cultural co-operation in the oeciipation and accjuisition of uncultivated 
or badly cultivated lands. 

The economic crisis occasioned by the War has, in fact, caused the 
idea to be more generally accepted that land should be utilized to the 
utmost by cultivating lands hitherto uncultivated or imi)ioving the cultiv- 
ation of those wdiich have been badly cultivated, more jiarticukirly with 
a view to the production of cereals. This idea took practical shape in cer- 
tain provisions c(intained in the Decree-Laws of 2 Septemlier 1919, No. i/)33; 
of 22 April i()2o, No. 515 ; of 8 October 1920, No. i,4()5 ; of (> September 
1921, No. r,28<S, and ot 23 Octobei 1921, No. 1.523, which regulate the 
granting of lands to a<gricultural associations and particularly tf) co- 
o])erative societies. will descrilx' the principal regulations now in 

force (1). 

Lands wdiich are uncultivated or are insulficiently cultivated, having 
regard to their nature, to local agiiciiltural conditions, and to the require- 
ments of good husbandry, may be requisitioned in favour of legalh^ con- 
stituted agricultural associations. In order to see how this fundamental 
condition is ascertained, it is necessary to l3ear in mind the jmqxises and 
objects expressly stated in Article i of the Decree of 2 September 1919 
No. 1633, which are '' to ])rovide for the necessar^^ increase of agricultural 
ptv:>ductiou and especially of the ])ro(luction of cereals, vegetables and 
edible tubers, and for the necessities of the agricultural population. ” 
The provisions, therefore, dc) not hiy down punishments for negligence on 
the part of the occupier but order the requisition of the land for the pur- 
pose of obtaining an increase of production and of providing for the re- 
quirements of the cultivators (2). 

the co-opcrativc aodeties, and in regard to the fixiiiR of equitable reuls and the revision of 
the rents in the case of long leases. The Bill for the ratifiajtioii of the Decree is tu)vv be- 
fore the Cliambet of Deputies, having been distributed at the sitting ot 27 jamiary 1021. 
{Caimra dei Depuiati : Atti PuflamnUuri, No. i,t8c).). 

(1) The provisions eunbiined in the Decree meutioned were trmsolidatcd in the 

Royal Decree of 15 December X()2i, No 2,017, published in the Gazzelia V fit dale del Regno 
d* lialia^ No, 25, 31 January 1922. 

(2) The provisions contained in the Decree X^w of 2 September 1919 No. 1,633, the object 
of which is to assure the maximum utilization of the national wet^Hh and tlie fullest possible 
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The associations of which we have spoken must show that they are 
possessed of sufficient means and techn ical capacity to cultivate the land^ 
to be granted to them and, if they are already in occupation of land, the}! 
must show that they have cultivated it in a satisfactory manrer. 

The period of the occupation must not exceed four years. 

The bodies to which the lands are granted are obliged to commence, 
within the specified term, the work preparatoy to sowing over the whole 
of the land occupied, which must not be subJet or granted to other 
persons under any fonn of agreement wlmtever If these obligations are 
not fulfilled the grant is cancelled. 

The grant of the right to occupy the land implies the suspension of 
any previous agreemeni for the cultivation of the holding, subject to the 
])a>niient of c'ompensation for works in progress, for tniit still on the 
trees and for any other legitimate claim, provision being made for the 
])aynient of such com])cnsation in the grant itself. 

After the lapse of two years from the date of the decree authorizing 
the provasional occupation, the grantee can make application to have the 
right of occupation made definite, if the lands in question are “ suscep- 
tible of important changes in the system of cultivation or are subject to 
obligations to reclaim and if it appears that the avssocialion or body to 
whom they were granted has put them under cultivation in a sati.sfactor}^ 
manner and has completely fulfilled the obligatioiis stipulated in the grant, 


yield from Uie lan<l, are based on the legal principle in virtue rd which the property of priv- 
ate individuals may be disposed of for reasons of ptiblic utility provided this is duly proved 
and compensation is paid. Moreover, historical precedents may be found for the Decree 
itself in airlier legal rules. In the exercize of the exceptiomd powers conferred upon it 
during the War, the Government liad already by the Deciee of Oetf>bcr 1915, No. 1,570, 
taken measures to facilitate requisitions in general, including requisitions of land ordered by 
the civil and military authorities. With regard to requisitions made by the civil author- 
ities the Prefect was instructed to take the necessary steps by the issue of a decree in which 
the reasons for the action taken were explained and the drawing up of an inventory of the 
property to be occupied in the cases in which the circmnstances arose which were contemplat- 
ed by Article 7 of the I^w of 20 March 1865 on the settlement of claims involving 
administrative bodies “ hweii for serious reasons of public necessity the administrative author- 
ity must without delay dispose of jirivate property. * But the first ilecree containing 
special rules for the occupation of lands was that of 14 Febiruiry 1918, No. 147, by 
which provisions were laid down for the so-called " agricultural mobilization. ** In this 
Decree the compulsory occupation of lands was contemplated not only in the case dealt 
with by Article 7 of the l,aw on the settlement of claims involving administrative bodies, 
but also as the sanction for the failure on the part of landowners to carry out specific im- 
provements or other works which they had been requested to carry out. Another Decree 
containing similar provisions is that of 16 January 1919, No. 55, wliich confirmed the re- 
gulations for the organization, powers and duties of tlie Opera Nazionak per i Comhaltenti with 
which we will presently deal. The decree authorizes that body, as we shall see, by means 
of a special expropriation procedure, to enter definitely into possession of lands belonging 
either to public bodies or to private individuals, with a view to granting them to co-opera- 
tive land-holding societies consisting in the main of ex-service men and to facilitate the work 
of improvement and settlement by rendering technical and finatiria l assistance. 
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Compensation is also payable to the owner of the land and this must 
be fixed by the grant itself. 

Lands definitely assigned to agricultural associations are granted to 
farmers under an occupation licence or a renewable lease with obligation 
to make improvements or, in so far as it may be possible, under an occupa- 
tion licence with obligation to make improvements and with right to 
purchase. 

On the expiry of the ^^eriod of the occupation licence or lease the par- 
cels of land return of right into the jxissession of the body or association, 
which arranges to make fresh grants. 

The occupier who has fulfilled the prescribed conditions has a pre- 
ferential right to the new grant of the holding he has occujhed. 

It is the duty of the prefect of the province to arrange for the requisi- 
tion of land in view of temix)rary octmpation, subject to the approval of 
a special consultative body — the Provincial Commission or the District 
Committee. The Provincial Commission is composed of the Chief Kxcise 
Officer {inf entente di finanza), who acts as chairman ; the Director of Itin- 
erant Agricultural Instruction or another agricultuial -expert belonging 
to one of the agricultural institutions of the province ; or an engineer 
belonging to the Cadastral Sun'ey or the Corps of Civil lingineers ; of two 
landowners who cultivate theii own land or two farmers directly cultivat- 
ing their holdings, and of two agricultural labourers, these being nomin- 
ated by the Prefect after consultation with the farmers' and labourers* 
organizations respectively. The District Committee, formed wherever the 
importance of the operations and the local conditions require it, fulfils, in 
respect to lands witliin the limits f)f the district [circondario), the same 
functions as those assigned to the Provincial Commissions. 

The definite right of occupation of which we have spoken is conferred 
by Royal Decree on the initiative of the Minister of Agriculture and subject 
to the approval of a special Central Commission which is formed by Royal 
Decree on the proposal of the same Minister and is composed of a Coun- 
cillor of State, who acts as chairman ; of two Directors-General and of a 
Chief of Division of the Ministry of Agriculture ; of a magistrate of rank not 
inferior to that of Councillor of the Court of Ap}>eal ; of two agricultural 
exi>erts chosen from among the officials of the Miuistr\" of rank not lower 
than that of vSeuior Inspector or from among the instiuctors in agricultural 
schools. 

Against the orders made by the prefect appeal may be made to the 
Ministry of Agriculture within 15 days from receiving notice of them. 
The appeal does not have the effect of .suspending the carrying out of 
the order ; the Minister of Agriculture, however, may suspend it for seri- 
ous reasons on the advice of the Central Commission for the Granting of 
Lands, 

The results obtained by the application of the measures indicated 
were certainly remarkable. The principle of co-operation succeeded in 
finding a wider field of experiment and of application in the cultivation of 
land ; many farmers, hitherto ignorant of it, were brought to a knowledge 
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of co-operative organization ; they were compelled to study, to realize 
and to face diffictillies and responsibilities in the manageuient, cultivation, 
and working of land ; the agricultural population l>ecame interested in 
the various problems of production with which they now found themselves 
more directly faced ; in a word, a great outburst of energy took place in 
individual and collective labour, with beneficial results as far as the ess- 
ential purpose of increasing the cultivation of food-stuffs was concerned. 

Between September 1919 and April 1920, 27,232 hectares were grant- 
ed to agricultural associations and agricultural co-oi)erative societies, 
particularly in the provinces of Rome, Caltanissetta, Catanzaro, Reggio 
Calabria, Cosenza, Foggia and Bari. Ten« of thousands of hectares 
were subsequently granted to co-operative societies in Sicily and in 
batium. 

But in order that the labourers' associations might be able to develop 
their activity to the advantage of theii own meinbeis and of the national 
economy, it was indis])ensable ihat they should lx." piovided with capital 
pro]X)rtionate to the needs of their lands. tliis ])uipose it was neces- 

sary' that the credit institutions, should find, in their dealings with the 
associations, not less adecpiate security than that which the societies 
wdiich undertake public contracts are able to offer. In regard to 
co-operative land -holding societies and to the universUi} Iherefoie. 

some modifications were made by the iX'cree of S October No. 37)b 

to the rigJit of distraint for the enforceineni of the ie])a\ment of agncultural 
loans [pnvile^io afirano) regulated by^ the Law oi 2] Januai> 1H87, 
No. 4,270. Tlie object of these amendments was to gue to this right of 
distiaint that character of a charge upon the land which is indisjiensable 
if it is to serve ns the basis foi a develo])ment of agricultural credit ('oinmen- 
surate with the importance of the new co~o])erative movement. The modi- 
fications introduced are of various kinds. In the first place, the light of 
distraint is extended even to fruit still on the trees ; secondly, the landlord’s 
right of distraint, if it comes into conflict with the right of distiaint in re- 
spect of <agricultnral loans, is reduced to tw'o y^ears. But the most im])ortan1 
modification consists in the pnihibition, when a sale takes ])lace, to consign 
to the purchaser the objects to which the right of di'-tiaint is applicable 
until the debt to tfie lending institution has l)een jiaid. Failure to ob- 
serve Ihis prohibition is a misdenkanoni on the ])ait of llie debtor who sells 
and gives the creditor the right to make good his claim against the ])ur- 
chaser. The purchaser, on the other hand, is ])nt in a position readily^ 
to ascertain the existence of the right of distraint, as, in.slead of tliis being 
insenbed in the register of the Registrar of Moitgages, a co])y of the loan 
agreement by which the right of distraint is brought into being is deposit- 
ed at the office of the secretary of the commune and an extract from the 
agreement is put up on the communal notice-board. 

To these provisions regarding the right of distraint the new decree 
added special reductions of the duty payable in resiiect of loans to co-oper- 
ative land-holding societies and imiversita agraric. The regi.stration duty 
on the loan agreements was fixed at 12 centesimi per 100 liras of t'apital 
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lent, this being the same rate fixed in respect of loans to co-operative soci- 
eties for production and labour. 

The Decree of 26 July 1917, No. 1,269, laid down other new provisions 
for making it easier for agricultural associations to obtain credit for the 
cultivation of cereals, extending to credit operations of this kind the right 
of distraint upon goods l3dng in the dwelling-houses and other buildings 
belonging to the holding, as well as making reductions in the duty payable. 

The Decree of 14 July 1918, No. 1,142, which laid down provisions 
for credit to the universitd agrarie of Datium, is also important. It con- 
tains rules both for enabling these bodies to obtain loans for the provision 
of working capital more readily and in larger measure, and for placing them 
in a position to enfranchivse, increase and improve the collective property, 
authorizing the National Insurance Institution, the National Fund for 
Workmen's Invalidity and Old Age Pensions (now the National Social 
Insurance Fund), the savings-banks, the Monti ch pietd and the ordinary 
and co-o]ierative credit institutions to grant loans for the pnrjioses mention- 
ed notwithstanding any jirovision to the contrary in laws, regulations or 
rules. It may also lie noted here that in these provisions is introduced 
the princi])le tliat the State shall provide guarantees to the lending insti- 
tuti<ins for the payment of the <innuity charges in respect of the loans 
granted to the universitd u<irurie. 

Tii(* object oi the provisions of this Decree was not only to ensure, 
hy means of the better and more effective woiking of the universitd agra- 
rie of Ditium, the canying out of the local agricultural programme and the 
piosperity of tlie individual farmers, but also to do away with conflicts 
and differences lielween landowners, fanners and labourers, and to 
introduce into the Province oi Rome a land system more in kee])ing with 
its ceuiunes-old traditions and with the requiiements of up-to-date agri- 
culture 

But the need oi credit felt b> the different types of sfadet} winch we 
h<ive so far " described — co-o]ierative land-holding societies, universitd 
agrane, *ind the l)odies and associations wliich Inne arisen in virtue of 
the special legislation relating to the granting of land to agricultural lab- 
ourers - has 111 recent years considerably increased, owing to the strong 
tendency to purchase land, to the high price of land and to the high 
rents, as well as to the increased prices of the stock and equipment neces- 
sary tor an up-to-date and intensive cullivalion. The necessity on the 
other hand, of organizing a system of credit adapted to the particular 
conditions and requirements of associations of this kind which, being eom- 
posed of workers of small means, had to have recourse in large measure 
to credit to obtain the capital necessar>^ for taking up and cultivating 
land, induced the Government to cieate a s])ecial section of the National 
Credit Institution for Co-operation (of which we will speak later) known 
as the Land and iVgricultural Credit Section (Decree-I^aw of 22 April 1920, 
No. 516) for the purjxise of making loans to universitd and associa- 

tions of agricultural labourers legally constituted in the form of co-opera- 
tive societies or otherwise which are owniers or tenants of lands or occupy 
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land under voluntary agreement or in virtue of the orders made by the 
administrative authority in the cases contemplated by the Decrees of 
2 September 1919, No. 1,633, and 22 April 1920, No. 515. 

Tha Land and Agricultural Credit Section is authorized to carry on 
the following business : 

{u) loans for supplying working capital for the farming of land, its 
ordinary culti\^ation and the manipulation of the produce ; 

{b) loans for improvements and for changes in the system of cul- 
tivation ; 

(c) mortage loans for the purchase of land, its enfranchisement from 
dues and for land improvement, up to 80 per cent, of the purchase 
price or of the estimated value of the land (i). 

The Section has at its dis^xisal a foundation capital of 30,000,000 
liras, of which 25,000,000 liras was allocated to it by the vState as a s]X^cial 
contribution free from interest, while 15,000,000 liras were granted to 
it by the opera Nazionale per i C omhalienti and 10,000,000 liras by the 
National v^ocial Insurance Fund The Slate has also furnished 5o,(>oo,o<xi 
liras in the form of an advance for use in making loans for the provision of 
working capital and contributes to the extent of 2 per cent, to the pay- 
ment of the interest on the mortgage loans, the Section has in- 

vested at lea‘^t half its own capital in mortgage loans it may issue mortage 
bonds up to an amount equal to ten times the aggregate capital gnaianteed 
by the mortgages held, according to rules similar to those in force for the 
mortage-bonds of the land credit institutions 

The fonnation of this Section, representing the definite collaboration 
of the State in the financing of these s(;cieties, is certainly the most 
outstanding fact in connection with the facilitic^^ given to them. The 
Section is, in fact, a sort of bank for peasiints’ associations and is author- 
ized to furnish three kinds of credit — land credit, credit for making 
improvements, and credit for the .supply of working capital. 

In view of the sum fixed, it may he regarded as a first experiment 
Ivhich is being carried out, an experiment which is particularly imix)it- 
ant at the present time when all initiatives arc highly appreciated which 
tend to the better solution of the land problem in the general interest of 
production. 

Between 30 April and 31 December 1921 the Section issued to co-ojoer- 
ative land-holding societies, agricultural associations, tmiversUd agrarie 
and other bodies 1,829 loans guaranteed by bills to the total amount of 
110,433,930 liras and mortgage loans to the amount of 6,500,000 liras. 

In general it may be said that the measures taken in favour of the 
co-operative land- holding societies and kindred organizations have fully 
achieved their object. In fact, even before the War they had attained 
a considerable development and they are now giving indications of beconx- 

(i) Simflar powers were conferred by the Decree-Daw of 7 June 1920, No. 775, on the 
Agricultural Credit Section of the Bank of Sidly in relation to the co-operative land- 
holding societies in Sidly. 
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ing general and of spreading to all the regions of Italy, from Emilia and 
Romagna to Lombardy, Tuscany, the Roman Campagna, Apulia, Basili- 
cata, Sicily. 'J'he National Federation of Agricultural Co-operative 
Societies (Bologna) has information relating to 2 bq co-operative societies, 
cultivating a total of 79,000 hectares of land, but in this number are not 
included many co-operative societies of Latiuni, of Southern Italy, and 
of Sicily — about one hundred in all — also farming a considerable 
hrea of land. It is calculated that the co-operative land-holding societies 
dii^cting farm undertakings are about 400, cultivating in all not less 
than 150,000 hectares of land (i) 

By the formation of federal lx)dies, such as the National Federation 
of wliich we have already spoken, the Consortium of Co-operative Land- 
holding vSocieties of Bologna, the Technical Agricultural OHice of the Bank 
of Labour and Co-o])eration, the Interprovincial Agriculluial Federation of 
Milan, and the Federation of the l^mversita Agrarie of Latium, the co-oper- 
ative land-holding societies of all kinds of North and Central Italy, as well 
as the mmersitd agrarie, have secured, for their own benefit, that contin- 
uous and effective assistance in technical and administrative questions 
which is necessary for the ordinaiy^^ cultivation of their lands. 

With regard to the re.sults attained, it ma> said that the land 
taken tip is usually carefully cultivated and tliat the gro^-s yield has 
generally increased in comparison with that obtained by the former occup- 
iers and sometimes even in comjiarison with the average yield in the 
locality. 

Speaking generall3% it is clear, that, notwithslanding serious financial 
and technical difficulties, the co-operative land-holding societies and kindred 
societies have now iiiacle good in Italy. It may be said that the experimentiil 
stage has been passed and that, thanks to the recent credit facilities 
systeimitically granted to them by the Stale, they are well on the way 
to becoming an important fader in the national economy whilst, by ensur- 
ing the peaceful transter of the ownership ot the land to those who direct^ 
cultivate it, in accordance with the long-standing and keen desire of this 
class, they are removing the possibility of confiicts prejudicial to agricul- 
tural production. 

§ 2. Measures taken in favour of the co-operative societies 

FOR PRODUCTION AND LABOUR. 

These societies, which were first formed by workirife men, particularly 
by workers belonging to the building trade, more tlrnn thirty years ago, 
and are one of the most striking manifestations of co-operative enter- 
privSe in Italy, arose with the primary object of freeing labour from the 
yoke of the ordinary contractors and of directly contracting for public 
works (construction and maintenance of roads, bridges and canals, carrying 

(i) See Gorni (Dr. Olindo) : Le collettive la loro organizzazione e i loro 

prindpali ittoventi. CnMcu Socmle^ No. 4. Milan, 16-28 February 1922. 
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out drainage, reclamation, irrigation and improvement works, etc.). 
Favoured by the laws on public contracts, they spread rapidly, especially 
during the War and in the period immediately following the cessation 
of hostilities, when serious social and economic considerations made it 
clear to the (iovernment that one of the most urgent needs of the moment 
was an extensive and vigorous policy of public works promptly to en- 
sure remunerative labour for the w^orkers released from the Army and to 
coiitril)Ute to the leconstructioii and economic lietterment of the country. 
In the exet'Ution of this vast programme of public w^orks, for which sums 
amounting to several hundreds of millions ot bias weie allcK'ated, the 
co-operative labour societies were called upon to play a considerable part. 

Better to understand the rules which govern the giving of contracts 
to cO"0|K‘rative societies, it must be premised that in Italy there are three 
systems of giving contracts for public works : (a) by public com])etition ; 
(/;) by inviting particular persons to tender ; (c) by private treaty. 

The most usual method i.s by public competition. When contracts 
are to be given after being ])ublicly ]>nt up to comj^etition, the office wdiich 
has the contract in its gift must in the first ]>lace publish an announce- 
ment of the coni]>etiti()n^at least fifteen days before the day on which 
it is to be held This announcement must contain a statement of the iund- 
amental ('onditious of admission to the com])etition and of the contract. 
To be allowed to tender, wdieii artistic work or works of new construction 
are in question, the applicant must prove his capacity by presenting a 
certificate signed by tlu' prefect or sub-prefect not more than six months 
earlier tlian the date of the comjx^tition to the elTect that he has given proof 
of skill and of sufficient ])ractice in the execution or direction of other 
similar contracts for public or private works. As a guaxantee of good 
faith, the person making the tender must deposit a provisional caution, the 
amount of which varies between the tenth the and thirtieth part of 
the amoniit of the contract. Minute regulations govern the holding of 
the competition. This is the most costly and complicated s^^stem. 

Private tendering takes place when those who are thought to lie suit- 
able j)ersons are invited by special letter to present themselves at the 
fdace and time named and to make their tenders, or when a statement, de- 
scribing the work to be contracted for and the general and special conditions, 
is sent to the persons thought to be suitdble, with the request; that they 
will sign and leturii it, together with an indication of the price at which 
they would be disposed to carry out the work. 

Lastly, the c()ntract is said to be given by private treaty when the 
public authority negotiates with a particular penson ; this is the simplest 
of the three systems. 

We will now describe the provivsions relating to co-operative societies 
which were laid down prior to the War and in lecent years, and to which 
is no doubt largely due their great develo])ment. 

The first law' which gave facilities to co-operative societies for taking 
up public contracts was that of ii July 1889, 6,2x6, introduced as an 

amendment to the rules relating to State expenditure. By this Law, in 
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fact, it was laid down that contracts for public works could be made with 
co-operative societies for production and labour formed by working men, 
either by tender or by private treaty rendering it unnecessary for them to 
face free competition. The Law also favoured the co-operative societies 
in regard to payment for the work and in regard to the deposit of caution- 
money. The payments had to be made by the State in instalments pro- 
portionate to the work already carried out and the caution- money was 
not paid at the time when the contract was signed, but was built up by 
retaining lo per cent, of each instalment to be paid. This arrangement 
removed the difficulty wliicli these organizations had felt in depositing 
the caution-money required by public authorities as a guarantee for the 
fulfilment of the contract made with it. 

To these facilities the Law of 1889 placed two limits, one relating to 
the amount and the other to the natme oi the contracts ; it only 
allowed contracts to be given to co-operative societies wliich were of 
less than 100,000 liras in amount and in which manual labour was the 
prinei])al. factor. As the first steps were being taken on an unknown 
and difijciilt palli, it was not then thought desirabl(‘ to sacrifice the 
principle of free and open com])etition for contracts of an industrial 
nature. Indeed, at the time when the Law was passed co-ojxiration was 
still in its initial stages in Italy and many doubted whether the working 
classes would be able to undertake to carry out public works, which recpiir- 
ed the persistent and intelligent action of a single strong management. 
But expciicnce (lid not confirm the doubts, and by the Law of 12 May 
1904, No. 178, Stale administrations and ad ministration under the 
su])ervision of the State were authorized to give contracts for works of 
coiistiuction or maintenance, lor supplies or for iniblic services, by tender 
or by ]>iivat<‘ tieaty u]> lo the value ( 4 ' 200,000 liras and without lecjuir- 
ing th(' deposit 0] caution money, to legally constituted c(>oj>ei alive soci- 
eties of woikiiieu ioi pioduction and labour or lo legally constituted 
co-opeiative <igricultuTai pToductive societies lonned by suKtll holders. 
In legard lo ])avincnt loi the work power was given to make instalments 
oi jiaynnnit in advance 

By tlie Ltiw oi ig Apiil icpb, No. 12b, the exemjition from the deposit 
of caution -money was extended also iu co-ojKuative scKneties for pro- 
duction and labour which competed in the public toiiq petitions tor contra». ts 
of a value not exa*eding 200,000 bias. 

These laws were tollowed by that of 25 June 1909, No. 422, on the 
consortia of co-operative societies, which encouraged the tmidcncy which 
had bet'll noticeable tor some time amongst the co-opexatne societies tor 
production and labour to combine in consortia in order to compete for 
larger contracts. This law laid down the following principles . 

(1) that legally constituted co-ojK'rative societie*- for production 
and labour may combine in a consortium in order to contract with the 
State or other authorities for the execution of public w<}rk‘^' in any part of 
the Kingdom , 

(2) that such wenks may be entrusted to consortia even by private 
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treaty, provided the value of the contract does not exceed twice the total 
amount of the contracts which might be entrusted to the separate co* 
operative societies forming the consortium and that the contract for any 
work should not exceed 2,000,000 liras. 

(3) that the rules which apply to the building up of the cautfon- 
money in the case of co-operative societies shall also apply to the con- 
sortia. 

The consortia aie established by Royal Decree, enjoy complete in- 
dependence and are placed under the supervision of the Ministry ; they 
are corporate bodies and are subject to the rules of the commercial code 
in regard to their commercial operations and to all the effects which re- 
sult from them. 

Regulations for carryinpj out the laws above mentioned were issued on 
12 February 1911 (No, 278). They enumerated as follows the kinds of 
co-operative sodety which were entitled to enjoy the benefit of the legis- 
lation relating to public contracts : (ii) Co-operative societies ff)r produc- 
tion and labour ; (f?) co-operative agricultural societies, such as land- 
holding societies, co-operati\^ dairies, co-operative vine-growers' societies, 
co-operative distilleries, co-operative agricultural trading societies, co-oper- 
ative societies for the sale of grain, and '' any other co-operative under- 
taking having objects connected with agriailtural production " ; (c) mixed 
co-operative societies, which combine the objects and characteristics of 
some of the pieceding kinds of society or set before themselves other co- 
operative aims. 

All the prefectures of the Kingdom are obliged to ascertain the true 
nature and composition of the societies before they are permitted to enjoy 
the advantages which the law confers upon them. For this purpose there 
exists at each prefecture a register, known as the prefectural register of 
co-o|3erative societies, in which are noted the most characteristic features 
of the societies which are considered to be entitled to compete for public 
contracts. 

The Regulations referred to also govern the supervision of the co- 
operative societies to which they relate. The supervision is in the hands 
of the State and is entnisted to Provincial Commissions of Supervision, 
which are composed of the prefect, who acts as chairniau, of public offi- 
cials and of members nominated by the co-operative societies inscribed in 
the prefectural icgisters, and to the Central Commission for Co-oi)erative 
Societies, which is inve.sted with ample powers in all lualters lelating to 
co-operation and has in relation to the consortia of co-operative societies 
the same attiibutiuns as the Provincial Commissions have in relation to 
the individual societies. 

Amongst the measures taken in recent years, the Decree of 6 February 
1919, No. 107 (modified by the Royal Fecree of 12 February 1922, 
No. 214), is of great importance ; it reformed the system of public con- 
tracts in order to give it more rapidity and adapt it to the exigencies of 
the moment. It increased to 5,000,000 liras the maximum value of the 
works which could be entrusted to consortia of co operative societies, and 
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authorized that even this linht might be exceeded when, on the advice of 
the Superior Council of Public Works, the administration was of opinion 
that the consortia offered sufficient tecludcal and financial guarantees. 

By the Law of 26 September 1920, No. 1,313, the maximum limit for 
the contracts for execution of public works which could be given to indi- 
vidual co-operative societies was increased to 1,000,000 liras. 

The Law of 26 September 1920, No. 1,495 must also be mentioned ; 
to give facilities to co-operative societies for production and labour and 
to their consortia for obtaining the credit necessary tor the execution of 
works or supplies in respect of which* they had entered into contracts 
with the State, it authorized the banks of emission to re-discount for the 
National Credit Institution for Co-operation bills up to the amount of 

100.000. 000 liras, at a rate equal to the ordinary rate of discount. This 
Institution was thus put in a position to satisfy the numerous requests 
for credit addressed to it from all parts of Italy by co-operative building, 
manufacturing or agricultural societies, etc. 

P\n- the same purpose of gi\ning the co-oiierative societies for production 
and labtnir facilities for obtaining credit for the execution of public works, 
the Fecleial Credit Institution for the Revival of Venetia was authorized 
by the Royal Decree of 3 June 1920, No. 859, to make advances to the Nat- 
ional Credit Institution for Co-operation up to the amount of 30,000,000 
liras, to be applied to making loans in respect of works contracted for in 
the Venetian provinces, where it was necessary to provide for giving the 
greatest ]X)Ssible impulse to works of reconstruction and for the repair 
of pnqrerty damaged by the war (i). 

We shall see presently that the capital at the disposal of the National 
Credit Institution for Co-ojieration was considerably increased by other 
provisions. 

By the increase in the maximum amount of the contract on the one 
hand and the credit facilities on the other, the co-ojrerative societies, which 
were also favoured by the provision made in the Royal Decrees of 28 
Noveinbei 1919, No. 2,405, and i Februaiy 1920, No. 189, to lessen 
mienq>loynient and to inciease the national production, were enabled 
considerably to extend their operations. 

At the end of J anuary 1922, there were in Italy 63 consortia of co-oper- 
ative societies, legally constituted within the terms of the Law of 25 
June 1909, No. 422, wliich grou|xid together the most important bodies 
in this field. To these must be added some federal bodies not establish- 
ed in the form of consortia according to the rules of the law mentioned. 

For some of the consortia cf co-operative societies we give figures 
showing the value of the works carried out and the works in progress 

(i) To facilitate reconstmetion in the districts devastated by the War by works of which 
the execution was entrusted to co-operative societies or to the consortia contemplated by the 
Decree-I^w of 28 November 1920, No. 1,766, the Federal Institute of Credit for the Reviv- 
al of Venetia was authorized by the Royal Decree-Eawof 3 April 1921, No. 573 , to make 
advances to the National Credit Institution for Cooperation up to the amount of 

10.000. 000 liras. 
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in the years 1920 and 1921 : Bologna ConvSortium of Co-operative Socie- 
ties for Production and I^abour : works carried out in 1920, 17,000,000 
liras (including works directly carried out, 4,869,000 liras, and works 
carried out by the affiliated co-operative societies, 12,500,000 liras) ; in 1921, 
works directly carried out, 5,368,000 liras, and works carried out by the 
affiliated co-operative societies, 13,000,000 liras. Reggio Emilia Consor- 
tium of Co-operative Labour Societies ; work carried out between 1919 
and 1921, 18,500,000 liras. Florence Consortium of Co-operative vSocie- 
ties for Production and Labour ; in 1920, works carried out, 5,980,000 
liras, and works in progress, 12,460,000 liras ; in 1921, works carried 
out, 12,541,000 liras, and works in progress, 27,340,000 liras. Naples 
Consortium of Co-operative Societies for Production and Labour : 
works in progress in 1921 directly carried out, 10,092,418 liras and 
carried out by affiliated co-operative societies, 5,972,608 liras Ra- 
venna Federation of Co-operative Societies for Production and Labour : 
works carried out in 1921, 11,237,627 liras. Genoa Federation of 
Co-operative Labour Societies, works directly carried out in 1920, 

7.829.000 liras, and works carried out by affiliated co-operative societies, 

1.229.000 liras ; in 1921, works in progress, about 8,000,000 liras. Arezzo 
Consortium of Co-operative Societies for Production and Labour : works in 
progress in 1921, 8,000,000 liras. Pisa Consortium of Co-operative 
Societies for Production and Labour : works in progress in 1921, 8,000,000 
liras Venetia Co-operative Association : works directly carried out 
in 1921, 7,500,000 liras. Carnia Consortium of Co-oj)erative Societies 
for Production and Labour (Tol mezzo) : works carried out iKdween 1909 
and 1921, 41,566,000 liras. 

Other inipoitant organizations which, however, were not formed un- 
der the Law of 25 June 1909, No. 422, are tlie Milanese Federation of Co- 
operative Societies for Production and Labour which in the year 1920-21 
carried out diiectly works to the amount of 5,764,769 liras and to the 
amount of over 10,000,000 liras through the meclium of the affiliated co- 
operative societies ; the Latium Federation of Co-operative Societies for 
Production and Labour, which has works in progress to the amount of 
about 15,000,000 liras ; the Pavia Federation of Co-operative Societies 
for Production and Labour, etc. 

From information collected it ap|x.‘ars that at the end of 1920 the co- 
operative labour societies and theii consortia which were direct!}’’ obtain- 
ing credit from the National Credit Institution for Co-operation numbered 
1,034 (or, if the affiliated bodies be included, 1,621), contained 286,000 
members and possessed capital and reserves amounting to about 30,000,000 
liras ; they had works in progress, under contract with the State, with 
commiuies, with provinces and with private individuals to the 
amount of over 670,000,000 lli as; they posse.ssed plant and materials to 
the value of about 230,000,000 liras, and they had paid wages amounting 
to more than 216,000,000 liras. 

The extent to which co-operation has been applied to the execution 
of works in Venetia is noteworthy. TTp to 31 December 1920, out of 
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works to the amount of 500,000,000 liras for the reparation of war damages 
to the property of private individuals and of public bodies, works to the 
amount of fully 200,000,000 liras had been entrusted, with excellent re- 
sults, to co-operative societies and their consortia, and the figure has 
since been considerably increased. Before the War there were a hundred 
co-operative societies in that region ; at present there are more than 600 
and they include between 70,000 and 80,000 workers, with technical di- 
rection and administrative organization, grouped in federations and as- 
sisted by credit institutions. 

Figures such as these, while they show that the encouragement given 
to this characteristically Italian type of society has had the most bene- 
ficial results, prove also, at the same time, that co-operative organization 
is one of the systems best adapted tor sol /ing, at any rate partially, the 
problems of labour. 

§ 3. Provisions in favour of co-operative societies 

FORMED OF EX-SERVICE MFN 

The gradual return of the service men to the economic and social life 
of the country was from the beginning «accompanied by a decided tendency 
on their part to adopt co-operative methods by which they hoped to be 
able to assure a profitable resumption of labour to all those who had been 
obliged to interrupt their normal work. This movement, which quickly 
became so general and persiv^^tent as to assume a quite sj>ecial importance, 
received a strong impulse and support from a series of measures taken 
by the Government in iavotir of tlie service men, conspicuous amongst 
which are those for the formation of the Opera Nazionale per i Combat- 
tenii, for the granting of free insurance policies to ex-se^^^ce men and for 
authorizing loans toi ])roductive puiq>oses on the security of these x^oHcies. 
In examining these provisions shall see the manihdd advantages 
which this new group of co-operative associations derived from them. 

The Opera Nazionale was formed by the Tieuteuancy Deciee of 10 
December 10)17, for the pui pose of making provisions for giv- 

ing economic, financial, technical and moral assistance* to ex-sprvice 
men by methods which, while they afford the greatest possible tK^ncfit 
to individuals, will also serv^'e " to promote the technical, economic and 
civil conditions which will enable the labour forces of the nation to have 
the greatest possible product i\dty. ” It is a corporate body, under inde- 
pendent management, and ha.s a capital composed of a ioandation capital 
of 300,000,000 liras, the net returns on the working, and legacies and 
donations from individuals or corporations ; it also has at its disposal 
all the funds which the Stale Treasury allocates to it for making loans on 
i nsui ance poli cies . 

The Opera Nazionale is managed by a Council composed of nine mem- 
beis, nominated by Royal Decree, on the proposal of the Minister of the 
Treasury, after consultation with the Council of Ministers. At least four 
members of the Council must he chosen from among citizens who are not 
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officials of public a(^mimstrations and who have given proof of considerable 
technical and administrative capacity in the pursuit of agiiculture or of 
some branch of industry or commerce. The Opera is supervized by a 
group of three auditors nominated by the Ministry of the Treasury. 

The organization and duties of the Opera Nazionale are laid down by 
regulations which were approved by the Lieutenancy Decree of lO January 
1919, No. 55, and its work is carried out along three distinct lines ; (a) agri- 
ctiltural, (6) social, and (c) financial. 

The work Jilong agricultural lines, which is of special interest to us, 
is directed : — 

(a) to form a large lauded property by means of the lands acquired 
by the Opera, the public lands belonging to the State, to the provinces, 
to the commanes, to benevolent institutions, to public bodies iind to 
the ecclcwsiastical bodies which were not dissolved, and the lands belong- 
ing to privat owner.s which are subject to the obligation of reclamation 
or which may be susceptible of important changes in the system of 
cultivation ; 

{h) to develop this property by carrying out all the works which 
may be necessary for that purpose ; 

(c) to colonize it. 

As foi the public lands belonging to the State or to the other bodies 
mentioned when they arc declared by a Central Aibitration Board, sit- 
ting at Rome and composed of two superior magistrates, a Councillor of 
State, the Director-General of Agriculture and the Director-General of 
Labour and of Thrift, to be susceptible of important changes in the 
system of cultivation, or when they are subject to the obligation of re- 
clamation, they are transferred, by an order of the Arbitration Board itself, 
to the Opera Nazionale. Other rural property belonging to the same bodies 
the Opera may apply to take in emphyteusis 01 on long lease. 

As to the lands belonging to private owners and in the condition 
described, the Central Arbitration Board, following a special proceduie 
which has been laid down with a view to safeguarding the interests of 
those having rights in them, authorizes their tiansfer to the Opera Nazionale 
and their immediate occupation by it. 

If it is possible to carry out important changes in the system of 
cultivation of these lands, the Opera Nazionale, Jiaving obtained the or- 
der transferring them, proceeds to execute the necessary work (i). 

For the purpose of bringing the land so acquired under cultivation, 
the Opera Nazionale may undertake or contract for the execulion of pub- 
lic works, availing itself as far as possible of the labour of service men. 
It has a right of piefereiice over any other body, or society or firm or 
consortium. 

In connection with our present inquiry, Article 25 of the Regulations 


(i) To the former owner Is reserved the right of buying back the improved property 
by paying the price received, plus the increased value, on condition that he assumes certain 
obligations in respect of the future utilization ol the land. 
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is of some importance. According to this article the Opera Nazianale 
may provide fcr the execution of the works above referred to and the works 
for the reclamation of the lands acquired as above described, in what- 
ever manner they may have become its property, not only directly but by 
entering into contracts for the execution of all or pait of such works with 
co-operative labour societies, consortia, companies or firms which, besides 
offering the necessary technical and financial guarantees, pledge themselves 
to give preference in the execution of the works entrusted to them to 
workers who were formerly service men. The Opera Nazionale may also 
promote the formation of such bodies or take shares in them or supply 
them with capital and with the necessary technical means. 

Even more important is the principle laid down in Article 26 of the 
Regulations under whicli the lands which have become the property 
of the Opera Nazionale, if they can be immediately cultivated, even if it 
be only with the technical and financial assistance of the Opera Nazionale, 
must be granted to service men who will directly cultivate them or to 
co-operative societies of agriculturists who are mainly service men, either 
under a renewable lease with obligations to effect improvements or under 
an occuj)ation licence with obligations to effect improvements and right 
to purchase, I/ands in respect of which important improvement wurks 
have had to be carried out or important changes in the system of cul- 
tivation have had to be made may also be gi anted, nndei an ocenpatiou 
licence, to co-oj>erative labour societies which have carried out worlcs for 
bringing the property the Opera Nazionale under cultivation, but 
prefeience must always be given to indi\ddual service men or to 
co-operative societies of agi icultirrists who are mainly service men. 

In the agricultural yeai 1920-21 lands containing 17,182.7027 hect- 
ares w’^ere granted to co-operative societies for oidinary cultivation. Of 
these 9177.7019 hectares were in Sicily ; 4758.8467 hectares in Latium ; 
1580.6890 hectares in Calabria ; 640.2384 hectares in Basilicata ; 590.6593 
hectares in Apulia ; 408.5484 hectares in Campania, and 26.0790 in Umbria. 
With these co-operative societies and with others which may apply for 
grants of land agreements will be entered into giving occuiiation lic- 
ences with obligations to effect improvements and witli right to pur- 
chase as scK)n as they proceed to the division of the land-^. 

The Opera Nazionale also promotes the creation of agricultural col- 
onies and new villages settling in them mostly agri<'ulturists who are 
ex-service men ; it encourages the formation of co-operative societies and 
agricultural associations composed mainly ol ex-service men ; it directs 
and su^iervizes the cultivation of lands and the carrying out of land 
improvement works ; it promotes associations and institutions which 
aim at securing the solidarity of the cultivators” in purchase, in sale, in 
insurance, in the manipulation of agricultural produce, and in the pur- 
suit of the small industries auxiliary to agriculture ; it strpplies credit, 
directly or through the medium of organizations to which it delegates its 
powers, to occupiers of land for making agricultural improvements and 
changes in the system of cultivation, granting long term loans re]rayable 
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by instalments, and facilitates the granting of credit for the acquisition 
of maclijner}^ implements, live stock, etc., by the institutions authoriz- 
ed to give such credit, to agriculturists who are ex-service men and to co- 
operative societies which it may have placed in occupation of lands belonging 
to it ; lastly, it gives financial and technical assistance in the exercize of the 
customary rights [usi civici) and in the cultivation of the public lands 
{beni di dominio collettivo), for the enfranchisement of lands burdened by 
customary rights, for the settlement of lands formerly so burdened which 
have not been improved and which are susceptible of important changes 
in the system of cultivation, and in general for the iitilization of the 
lands occupied by communities and agricultural associations. 

As may be seen, the principle followed in the provisions which we 
have described concerning the agricultural section of the Opera Nazionale 
is clearly that of co-ordinating, for the l^enefit of the ex-service men and 
of the co-operative labour societies and co-operative land-holding socie- 
ties, tlie indispensable factors for the better cultivation of the land, 
namely labour, technical capacity and capital, in the interest both of the 
individual and of the community. 

In October 1921 the landed property of the Opera Nazionale was of 
a total area of 37,457.7914 hectares, which was thus divided : lands 
assigned to it by orders of the Central Arbitration Board, 27,9()9.6343 
hectares ; lands acquired by private treaty, 2,443 hectares ; Crown hands. 
7045.1571 hectares. 

It may liere be noted that the Committee of Management of the Opera 
Nazionale, with the object of extending to the greatest possible nnmbei 
of peasants the ixmefits arising from tlie assignment of the Ciown lands 
to it b}’' the Decree-Tyciw ol 3 October igig. No. 1,792, has decided to sell 
such of these lands as are Ix-st adapted ff)r sub-divisioa into small hokbngs, 
and to apply the proceeds, which it is estimated will amount to about 
3,000,000 liuua to piovisions of a social chaiactcr lor the exclusive 
benefit of ex-service men. 

The object of tlicsc provisions is to give them facilities for acquiiing 
land, liowevei it may have come into the iiossessioii of tht‘ Opera Nazito- 
note and to make it moic advantageous for them to do so 

It has Ixvn decided, in the first place, that th<‘ gouit to peasants who 
are ex-service men of all these lauds, which will noimally take the foim of 
agreements for occupation with obligation to effect impiaivcments and 
with right to pin chase, shall be made at cost x.nice, without increase of 
any kind for expropriation expenses or lor geneial 01 administrative ex- 
penses, and without any charge in connection with the agreement itself. 

The period during which the holding i.s being improved must not 
exceed five years and during this jxiried the rent payable will not exceed 
three per cent, of the selling price of the holding while the taxes will ht 
paid directly by the Opera Nazionale. 

Apart from all other vState-aid and facilities, special premiums are 
offered to encourage the erection of buildings on the holdings. The 
Opera Nazionale, moreover, be.sides assisting the peasants who are ex- 
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service mfa to take advantage of the provisions contained in the special 
laws relating to the erection of dwelling houses, will prepare designs of 
various types of such houses and will distribute them widely. 

When the improvements have I^een carried out, the holding will be 
definitely transferred to the occupant, subject in certain cases to the right 
of the forn)er owner to buy it back. At least 25 per cent, of the price must 
be paid when the land is transferred. The remainder may be paid in 
five years, by anmial instalments of capital together with interest at 3 
per cent, l^ven the insurance policy with which the ex-service men 
are provided can, after the initial payment of 25 per cent., be assigned 
as security for a part of the price and in this case it will be taken at 
its full nominal value, and the purchase! will only be under the oblig- 
ation to pay interest at tluee |x^r cent, until the policy matures. The 
lots sold will be mortgaged in favoui of the Opera Nazionalc as security 
for the exact fulfilment of the obligations assumed 

III the case of grants made to co-o])erative societies composed of 
ex-service men, the advantages descrilxid will he applicable only to pc*as- 
aiit menibeis who are ex-service men. 

As to the sale ol tiie lands formerly belonging to the Crown from 
which, as we have mentioned, the means are be deiived loi conferring 
tiie advantages above indicated, the Committee of Management of the 
Ohera Nazionale hris decided that such lands shall be sold only to peas- 
ants who are ex-service men, either as individuals or as members of 
co-o]>er<itive societies, at prefeiential prices fixed in advance on the basis 
of certain considerations, stich as capacity for work, size of family, 
the fact of being alieadv a cultivatoi of land, etc. 

The Opera Nazionale is tlms carrying out one of the most important 
functions attributed to it by its Regulations, tliat of providing for the form- 
ation of a large landed x)ro;[>erty for the pur]>ose of granting it to those 
w’ho will directly work it, giving always an absolute x:)reference to indi- 
vidual ex-service men 01 t(> co-operative societies mainly consisting of 
ex-service men 

A x'eiy effective mpulse has also lx‘eu giver by the Opera Nazionale 
to the co-operative movement amongst ex-service men by granting 
loans on the security of the insurance policies given to them by the 
Ivieutonancy llecree of 10 December 1917, No, 1,970, to which we have 
already referred 

Tins Decree authorized the National Insurance Instihition to issue 
the following policies, completely free from any obligation to pay premiums, 
in favour of soldiers and non-commissioned officers of combatant units : 

[a) for a capital of *500 liras in favour C3f soldiens and for a cajiital 
of 1,000 liras in favour of non-commissioned officers, jiayable immediately 
after the death of the insured person if he were killed in action, or died cl 
wounds received in action or from illness due to war service ; 

{h) for a capital sum of 1,000 liras in favour of all soldiers and non- 
commissioned officers l)elonging to combatant units, payable . ( i ) immediaf 
ly after the death of the insured persons if this happened during the War 
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and was due to causes which did not give the right to the payment of a 
capital sum in lieu of the war pension : (2) immediately after the death 
of the insured persons, if that occurred within 30 years from the date of 
the policy : (3) in any case, the capital sum was payable to the insured 
j>erson at the end of 30 years from the date of the policy, if he were 
still alive. 

In Article 4 of the Decree it was laid down that after the conclusion 
of the War, the insured persons should have the right, not less than 
three months from the date of demobilization, to ask for<4:he payment 
in advance of the sum of r,ooo liras assured by the mixed policy, with 
the proviso “ that it should be invested in instruments of production 
and ol labotrr and that adequate security should be given. 

Thi<^ provision w^as intended to render it easier for the demobilized 
service men to resume their work, to bring about the revival of the small 
productive industries carried on by indi\ddua]s, and to increase the nation- 
al production. 

‘ As the policies in question were mixed policies, the sum assured being 
payable on the death of the insured ]ierson or at the end of thirty years, 
it is clear that by payment in advance the legislature intended a loan 
upon the security of the policy. 

By the Decree of 7 March iq20, No. 283, rules were laid down for the 
granting ol such loans. They are given by the Opera Nazionale either 
directly or through the medii^m of credit institutions or savings banks 
authorized by it The loans are granted on the following conditions : 

(a) that the policy shall be assigned to the Opera Nazionale or to 
the lending institution ; 

{})) that the sum applied for shall be invested in instruments of 
production or of labour ; 

(c) that the insured person shall undertake to repay the sum 
within a period to be determined according to the return which may be 
expected from the investment made. 

The amount of the advance may ]ye as much as the nominal value of 
the policy ; in that case that part of the sum which corresponds to the 
actual or surrender value of the polic^^ (which in the current half-year 
is 345 liras) is fully covered, and for the balance, up to 1,000 liras, the 
operation is one of personal credit, specially guaranteed. 

The Opera Nazionale or the lending institution may for this purpose 
require that a promissory note shall be given and may provide that the in- 
struments of production or of labour in which the sum advanced is invested 
shall remain its own property, to the extent to which it is greater than the 
actual value of the policy, until such time as the loan is fully repaid. 

During the five years following the date on which the Decree entered 
into force, interest on the loans will be paid by the insured persons at a rate 
not exceeding 3 per cent Whatever interest may be payable beyond 
3 per cent, will be paid by the Opera Nazionale, but towards this the 
Treasury will contribute not more than i per cent. 

But besides the system of advances made to individuals on the secur- 
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ity of the policies, there is that of advances on tlie security of policies 
assigned to co-operative scx^ieties as an addition to their share capital, a 
system which has great economic utility. The policies may be assigned 
to co-operative land-holding societies, co-operative societies for 
production and labour, co-operative credit societies or co-operative 
distributive societies. In doing so, the membei s transfer to the co-operative 
society those means of obtaining credit which they themselves have by 
reason of the policy ; in return for this, the members are given shares of 
a value equal to the advances received by the society on their respective 
policies. These shares aie subject to a lien until the member has paid 
for them. 

When the insured person fails to fulfil the obligations assumed in re- 
spect of the loan granted to him, the Opera Nazionale or the lending insti- 
tution will have the right to surrender the policy. In this way the lending 
institution has the certainty of being able to recover the money lent, 
at any rate up to the amount of the surrender value of the polic}^ the rivsk 
being confined to the balanc'e over and above that value. In cases in 
which the insured person dies before having completely repaid the ad- 
vance, the Opera Nazionale will be paid the balance due out of the capital 
sum payable at death. 

All documents relating to tlR‘se loans are exempt from the payment 
of duty. 

The want of sufficient shaie capital and the difficulty of obtaining 
credit are, for newly-formed co-o])erative societies, the obstacle most ser- 
ious and most difficult to overcome, but by means of the assignment of 
insurance policies by the mcmlx?rs to the society and the advances made 
upon them, the ol)stacle may be in a large measure overcome, with the 
further advantage to the society of being able to obtain credit on prefer- 
ential terms as far as the rate of interest is concerned (3 cent.); hence 
the great economic importance of the measure. 

In almost all cases the Opera Nazionale acts through organizations 
to which it delegates its pc;wers, reser\diig to itself the functions of direc- 
tion and of suj:)ervision. In this manner, while an undesirable and cum- 
bersome centralization is avoided, it is possible to utilize for advances on 
the security of the policies the funds which the credit institutions and sav- 
ings banks will think fit to devote to that purj>ose in consideration of 
the lofty social aims which it is sought to attain by these transactions, 
or of thfe special guarantees wliich they offer. 

Up to the end of December 1921 advances were made on the sec'ur- 
ity of policies by the authorized institiitions to the amount of about 
155,000,000 liras, of wliich more than 140,000,000 liras were granted to 
individuals and more than 15,000,000 liras to co-operative societies. 

The Opera Nazionale has, moreover, deemedit necessary to encourage 
the granting of credit to co-operative societies of ex-service men, even 
beyond the value of the policies, in all cases in which the advances 
proved to be insufficient. 

Now in view of the impossibility of clearing locall}^ an adequate 
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inancial organization of its own, it delegates this function to the insti- 
tutions winch ordinarily carr3^ on co-operative credit business, making 
suitable agreements with them. And since it may happen that such insti- 
tutions do not always have at their disposal the financial means required 
for complying with the numerous applications for credit, it supplies the 
necessary capital to them. 

Another way, not less important, in which the Opera Nazionale 
gives credit facilities to co-operative societies of ex-service men is by 
contributing to the payment of the interest due by them upon advances 
obtained, otherwise than upon the security of policies, from other credit 
institirtions. The co-operative societies for production and labour which 
are mainly composed of ex-scrvice men may apply for this contribution, 
which must not exceed 2 per cent. 

Lastly, the Opera Nazionale directly supplies credit, otherwise than 
on the security of policies, to those co-operative societies which, though 
able to offer the necessary guarantees, do not succeed in obtaining credit 
from the institutions to which the Opera Nazionale lias delegated its powers. 
In all such cases, the Opera Nazionale reserves the right to exercize, by 
means of representatives, the fullest su|xjrvision over the technical and 
administrative woikiiig of the scxiicties financed. 

The many forms of encouragement given by the Opera Nazionale 
to co-operative societies which we liav^e here biicfly described and those 
wliicli, for sake of bievity, vre omit to mention aic all based on the pro- 
visions of the regulations which gov^eni its working, and it is accordingly 
to these provisions that the development attained by the co-operative 
societies of ex-service men is largely due. 

From a recent inquiry made by the Opera Nazionale it ap]>ears that 
up to the end of September 1921 it gave assistance, through the medium of 
the local organizations to which it delegated its poweis {Vffici proiinciali 
di a^sistenza), to 1,137 constituted co-operative societies, containing 

178,967 members, of whom 147,431 were ex-service men. These 1,137 
co-operative societies ina^^ be classed as follows : 364 co-opciative sfK:ieties 
for production and labour, containing 27,132 members, of whom 22,136 
were ex-service men ; 113 co-oiierative land-holding societies, 80 of which 
contained 15^762 members, of whom 13,318 were ex-service men ; 438 
co-oj)erati\^e di.stributive societies, containing 94,804 members, of whom 
78,756 were ex-service men ; 134 mixed co-operative societies, cc^ntaining 
40,480 membeis, of wliom 32,640 were ex-servi<'e men Of the co-operative 
land-holding societies almost all were for the purpose of cultivating land 
on the system of separate management ; the most successful societies are 
those which have been formed in the provinces of Padua and Treviso, and 
in some districts in Kmilia, Tuscany and Latium. 

The co-operative societies above enumerated are distributed accord- 
ing to regions as follows ; 

Venetia, 183 societies. The movement is on the whole in a satisfactory 
condition. 
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Abruzzi and Molise, 118 societies. The movement is developing in 
the provinces of Aqtxila and Chieti. 

Sicily, 1 18 societies. 

Apnlia, 103 societies. The most successful societies are found in 
the province of Bari and in the district of Taranto. 

Calabria, g5 societies. 

Sardinia, 82 societies. The movement is fairly successful in regard 
to co-operative distributive societies and is making progress in regard to 
co-operative societies for production and labour. 

T/ombardy, 81 societies. The movement is strongest in the provinces 
of Milan, Cremona and Mantua. 

Latium, 72 societies of varying strength. 

Tuscan3^ 62 societies. The best societies are found in the provinces 
of Florence and Grosseto. 

Campania, 50 societies. 

Panilia-Romagna, 47 societies The movement is soundest in the 
provinces of Bologna and Parma. 

Piedmont, 31 societies. The movement is strong in the province of 
Turin. 

The Marches, 28 societies. The movement has made most progress 
m the ])ro\dnces of Ancona and Pesaio. 

Basilicata, 24 societies. 

Umbria, 20 societies. The movement is making progress. 

Jviguiia, 18 societies. The co-operative labour societies are well 
develojxjd in the province of Genoa. 

Venetia Julia, 5 societies. The movement is only in its initial stages. 

Besides the 1,137 which, as we have said, the Opera Nazionale 
renders assistance, it is calculated that there are about 400 other societies 
ol the kind, so that it may be estimated that theie are approximate!}^ 
1,500 legally constituted co-o])erative societies in which the number 
ol ex-service men is at least a bare majority of the total number of 
members. 

5? 4. Provisions uEr.ATiNG to tup: NxYTionau credit institution 

P"OR CO-OPERATION. 

Tlie National Credit Institution for Co-oj^eration (Rome) was founded 
by the Royal Decree of 15 August 1913, No. 1,140, for the purjxjse of 
providing credit for legally constituted co*opeiative societies of all kinds 
and their consoilia, also legally constituted ( i). The Bank of Italy, the Na- 
tional Inind for Workmen's Old Age and Invalidity Pensions (now called 
the National Social Insurance Fund), the Credit Institution for Co-opera- 

(1) The lustitutiou is governed by the provbious of the Eavv of 7 April .No. 1,073, 
and by rules approved bv Royal Decree of 19 February 1922, No 253, replacing thos^ 
api^roved by the Royal Decree of 15 August T013, No the Tdeuten.incy Decree of 

7 March 1918, and the Royal Decree of 4 March 1920. 
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tive Societies (Milan) and the principal ordinary savings banks all contrib- 
uted to form the foundation capital of 7,750,000 liras. To the original 
contributors were subsequently added the National Fund for the Insur- 
ance of Workmen against Accidents during their Work, the Bank of 
Naples, the Bank of Sicily and several popular banks. At the end of 
1920 the capital reached a total of 20,840,000 liras, together with a reserve 
fund of about 500,000 liras. 

In recent years the need of credit felt by the Italian co-operative soc- 
ieties has steadily increased, as they have assumed an ever-growing im- 
portance in the national economy. Various measures were therefore 
taken to increase the means at the disposal of the Institution and place 
it in a j)ositi()n better to accomplish its task. 

By the Decree of 24 July 1919, No. 1,459, Treasury w^as auth- 
orized to make advances to the Credit Institution at 4 percent, interest 
up to a total ot 30,000,000 liras, to enable it to supply to co-operative dis- 
tributive societies and their consortia, as well as to the semi-official inde- 
pendently-managed distributive associations {enti auionomi ili consumi 
di caraitere pubblico) to acquire and to preserve articles of primary necess- 
ity and to distribute them to the consumers at moderate prices. By the 
same decree a sum of 20,000,000 liras was set aside for loans to co-opera- 
tive distrilmlive societies for the installation of plant for the production, 
mani])ulation and distribution of food stuffs, but this fund was not employed 
for its original purpose and was alterw'ards, b3" the Decree of 7 November 
1920, No, 1,599, likewise allocated to the granting ot ]f)ans for tlu ]nir- 
chase of articles of primary necessity. 

Speaking of the measures taken in favour of the co-02)erative soc- 
ieties for production and labour, we have mentioned the Decree ol 3 June 
1920, No. 859, by which the Federal Credit Institution foi the Revival 
of Venetia was authorized to grant to the National Credit Institution loans 
up to a total of 30,000,000 liras to facilitate in the Venetian provinces the 
work of reconstructing and repairing the proxierty damaged by the War, 
as well as the Law of 26 September 1920, No. 1,495, which authorized 
the banks of emi.ssion to rediscount for the National Credit Institution, 
bills to a total amotmt of 100,000,000 liras drawn by co-operativc socie- 
ties for X)roduction and labour and their consortia and guaranteed by the 
aasignnieiil of orders to pay issued by the j^ublic administrations with 
which they had entered into contracts, in accordance with the terms of 
the Law of 25 June 1909, No. 422. 

By the Law of 7 April 1921, No. 456, the capital of the National 
Credit Institution was increased by 200,000,000 liras by payments to be 
made to it by the State, 

Other measures related to the constitution of the Institution. Thus 
by the Decree of 23 March 1919, No. 455, an independently managed section 
was establivShed for supplying credit for building purposes, with a founda- 
tion capital of 30,500,000 liras. 

This Section finances the co-operative building societies and the in- 
dependent housing institutions in two ways — by means of loans which 
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serve to supply, during the course of the construction, the capital necessary 
for the work and by means of mortgage loans which are granted when the 
work is completed. Ix>aiis of the first kind are made out of the foundation 
capital ; to obtain funds for making the mortgage loans, which are re- 
payable in 50 years, it must have recourse to the issue of bonds, of the 
value of 500 liras each, guaranteed by first mortgage, which it is author- 
ized to issue to the amount of eight times its owned capital. 

Subse(]uent]y, by the Decree-baw of 22 April 1920, No. 516, a new 
independently managed Section was created for land and agricultural 
credit, for the purpose, as we have had occasion to note when dealing 
with the measures taken in favour of the agricultural labourers' societies, 
of encouraging the tendency shown by these societies not only to rent 
land, bnt also I0 puichase it. This tendency showed the necessity of more 
systematic efforts on the part of the National Credit Institution to aid 
tills form of co-<)])cration, which had shown itself to be an effective instru- 
ment for intensifying ])rodiiction. 

Including the two suiun allocated for the Building Section and the 
Agricultural Section, the cajutal of the National Credit Institution now 
exceeds 300,000,000 lira<^ and this capital enables it to carry out a pro- 
gramme oi financial assistance which res])onds more fully to the growing 
needs oi the co-o])eiativ(.' mo\ement. 

By the Deeiee of 31 July 192 1, the composition of the Committee of 
Managtunent of the Insliliition was modified. It will include 15 members, 
of whom five will Vie nominated from amongst thgir own officials by the 
Ministries of balkmr, of Industry and Commerce, and of x\griculture (one 
for each IMinistry) and by the Mini.stiy of the Treasury (twD meml^ers), 
five will ])e noniinat(‘(l by the institutions w^hich have contributed To the 
capital, and five wall be representatives (>f the co-operative societies. 

The Instil ution in th(‘ seven yeais that it has lieen at work has steadily 
increased its busines'^ It has opened hraiiches and agencieb in the prin- 
ci])al ceiities of the co-operative movement and has helpetl to encourage 
the s])rea(l of eo-operation in vSouthern Italy. 

Credit is supi>Ued by t}u‘ Institution to every kind of co-operative 
society, but particnlatly to co-operative societies for ])roduction and lali- 
our, co-o])er<itive disliibutivc societies and co-opeiative land-holding 
societies. 

To co-operative societies for production and laVxiur credit is granted 
principally in the form of advances secured by the assignment of orders 
to pay issued b}" public administrations wdth the guarantees and according 
to the rules laid down by the Taws of 25 Jmie 1909, No. 422, and 26 
September 1920, No, 1,495 

Credit is granted to co-operative distributive societies by means of 
bills guaranteed by the right to le\^" distress on the goods belonging to 
them, in accordance with the provisions of the Decrees of 20 May 1918, 
No. 723, and 24 July 1919, No. 1,459. 

To co-operative societies for the construction of cheap houses mortgage 
loans are granted at preferential rates of interest, exempt from the tax 
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on personal property. The State also contributes towards the payment 
of the interest (Consolidating Law of 30 November 1919, No. 2,318). 

To co-operative land-holding societies loans secured by the right to 
levy distress on ungathered fruit and on live and dead stock are granted 
for supplying working capital (Decrees of 8 October 1916, No. 1,336, 
and 2() July 1917, No. 1,269) mortgage loans for the purchase of land, 
for the entranchisenient of land from dues and charges, and for land 
improvement (Decrees of 22 April 1920, No. 5i(), and Regulations of 
14 November 1920, No. 1,793). 

Besides the transactions alx)ve described, the Institution rodiscoimts 
the bills discounted b^^ other cooperative credit institutions or by other 
institutions which make advances to cooperative societies, grants loans 
secured by the dejvosit of securities and the a.ssignment of credits, and, in 
exceptional cases may grant direct loans to cooperative .societies for which 
bills have already been discounted and which have worked satisfactorily 
for at least three years. 

The National Credit Institution accepts de])osit on current account 
or in exchange for inteiest -bearing bonds. T1 k‘ dejosits are not used for 
the ordinary transactions, but are invested in State securities, m securities 
guaranteed b}^ the State or in land bonds. 

Having thus indicaUd the measures taken rcgaiding the National 
Credit Institution, we give some statistics of its work between 1914 and 
1920. 

lor all transactions uith the JiDtitution, the co-ojKiative societies 
must draw bills which tail due at the time when the transaction is to be 
closed. The following table indicates the total mimbei and aggregate 
amount of such bills di.scounted in each year. 


Tabu: I. -- Nimbey and Amount oj flic Bills Discounted in each year 

^rom 1914 to 1920. 


Year 

Numlx t of hill'' 

\nioimt 

of hill' flj<joount< d 

liras 

T 9 T 4 

5 ,nui 


1915 • ■ • 

12,582 

42,802,768 

1916 . . . 

i4a4i 

50,885,256 

1917 • 

j 5,024 

89,084,564 

1918 .... 

18,043 

162,036,915 

1919 

25.583 

310,079.993 

1920 . . 

51,271 

885,000,599 


The amount of bills cliscoimtcd in 1920 (885, 000., 599 liras) was 
thus distributed anioin?.st the different parts of Italy ; Northern Italy, 
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627,614,894 liras ; Central Italy, 192,701,773 liras ; Southern Italy, 
64,683,932 liras. 

The bills in hand at the end of the year 1920 amounted to 357,175,156 
liras. 

The total amount of the bills discounted in the seven years was 
1,561,367,698 liras. 

The transactions of the Institution are distributed amongst the differ- 
ent kinds of co-oijerative society in the manner showii in the follow- 
table. 


Table 11. — Distribution oj the Transactions amongst the Different Kinds 

of C 0-0 per alive Society. 


Year 

Co-operativt 
societic*" 
for production 
and Liboiir and 
their consol tia 

A)2:ncuUur.xl 

co-operative 

SOCK tie- and 

their consi rtia 

Co-c»pei alive 
distrd)Utiv< '-<x- 
ict»cs and nide- 
pcmiently mati- 
aj»ed distributive 
associations 

Cu uinrative 
credit l>anks 
and 

intermediaiy 

ni-titutioris 

Miscellanec)us 

co-operative 

souctic-s 

1914- • * 

I‘>, 37 L 033 

338,220 

148,517 

4>5io,;22 

<18,992 

1915 

3T, 102,432 

i, 3 ^-t >799 

1,250,737 

5,400,085 

3.428.695 

1916. . 

43,150, MO 

2.2(>3,8p) 

1,841. ^16 

4,824,360 

4,805,400 

1917 

^L 5 , 72 J ,}05 

.,,38o,2<iO 

12,800.022 

4,720.130 

1,387,70^ 

1918. 

00 158,797 

I5o|23.J02 

30,833,025 

5,932,786 

I 300,935 

jgiu . , 

M 7 > 993 ,oq 5 

.|T,8(>o.527 

105,158,002 

3. 402,202 

8,966,225 

1920 ( j) 

128,290,14; 

132,228.000 

23^003 1,332 

40,8215090 

i'^. 783 . 73 t 


(i) 111 lyro tnxiisactions were aLo caiiieU Out with co ojHTative building bocieties and 
instilulums ior the construction of cheap dwellings to a total of 36,214,091 lii.us 


At the end of 1020 the number of societie^ which had received loans 
was 5,80.4 whicli were thus classified : 3,180 co-ojierative distributive 
societies ; 1,021 co-o]K‘rative societies ioi pioductiou and laboui ; 842 
co-operative land-holding societies, and 221 miscellaneous co-opeiative 
societies. 

These figures give an idc\i of the exttmt to which the Institution has 
developed in a fetv years and of the imjxtrtauce of the work accom])h shed. 

It may be afiinned that if the Italian co-operative movement lias 
been able to ])ass safely through so difficult a period, this is due in laige 
part to the work of the National Credit Institution which with foresight 
and courage su])4K>rted the soundest of the co~o])erative institutions in 
their effeuts to maintain themselves in working order. This is paiticularly 
the case in regard to the co-oi>erative societies for production and lal>our 
which the Institution supported by raising the limit of the loans granted so 
as to enable them to face the increased cost of labour and of materials, 
by providing with technical direction and adnunistrativc aid those co-op- 
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erative societies which had remained without direction as a result of the 
mobilization of their staffs, and by placing them in a position to devote 
their work to the needs of the War period. 

The Institution has also endeavoured to perfect the working, from a 
teclinical point of view, of the co-oj^erative societies. The efforts which 
have been made in this direction have taken various forms, such as the 
appointment of inspectors or the establishment of offices for the inspection 
of coH)perative societies, with a view to supplying to the societies tech- 
nical advice and assistance in regard to management and book-keeping ; 
the formation of consoilia and federations for the purpose of co-ordinating 
and completing the w’ork of a particular class of co-operative society in 
different regions, and the organization of courses of instmetion for impart- 
ing to co-o])erators the fundamental notions of book-keeinng and of the 
law^s relating to co-oj^eration. We may instance the Insj)Cction Office 
for Co-oyierative Land-holding v^ocieties of Bologna, which assisted the 
societies in the choice of land to rent or to huy, in the T)nrchase of stock 
and equipment and in deciding upon the cro])s lo cultivate, and watched 
over tlic employment of the credit granted by the National Credit Insti- 
tution. It w^as this Office, in turn, which formed the National Federation 
of Agricultural Co-operative ^societies which now carries on the samew^ork. 

Two other Agricultural Ins])ection Offices with similai objects witc 
formed at Venice and at Mantua and the Office for the Inspection of the 
Universitd i^iaric of Latium was formed in Bonie. 

A special office was also established in Rome foi the si;])ervffiioii of 
co-operative societies and distributive associations [eixii dx consumo). 

There was also formed, with hcad(iuarters at Naples^ an office for the 
promotion of co-operation in Jsont hem Italy. This is intended to carry out 
a great propaganda in favour of the principles and pmctice of co-opera- 
tion . 

The National Credit Institution also facilitated llv' canning out of 
the programme of the C>pera Nazionale per i (.omhailcn^i. 

§ 5. IffioVISlOKS IN 1 -AV<jXR OF THE CO-OITRATIVE DAIRY SOCIETIES. 

The co-operative dairy societies, wffiich represent one of the most 
inteiesling and most widely diffused forms of agricultural co-operation 
in Italy, suffered severely during the War in the invaded districts, wfficre 
many of them disappeared. 

From inquiries made it ap))ears, in fact, that before the invasion there 
w^ere 614 co-operative dairies in Venetia, of which 331 w^ere in the province 
of Udine, 151 in the pro\dnce of Belluiio, iiq in the province of Vicenza 
and 13 in the province of Treviso. In the province of Udine only 22 dair- 
ies, all of them belonging to the mountainous districts, were working in 
1919, and those only on a greatly reduced scale. In the province of Belluno 
very few were still working in that year. In the province of Vicenza 36 
co-o]>erative dairies were destroyed and of those which remained some were 
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not able to go on working. Of the co-operative dairies in the province of 
Treviso, not one was able to carry on its work. 

But as the stock-breeding consortia, formed to facilitate the reconsti- 
tution of the herds of cattle in the liberated districts (Lieutenancy Decree of 
8 May 1919, No. 862), were able to increase the number of head of cattle, 
it became more and more urgently necessary to provide also for the reor- 
ganization of the co-operative dairy societies. 

The Ministry of the Liberated Districts accordingly decided to take 
suitable steps for tliis purpose in order to supplement the work that, in the 
exercize of its general fimctions and in virtue of the Law of 6 July 1912, 
No. 832, the Ministry of Agriculture was carrying on. In agreement, there- 
fore, with the latter Ministry a Decree was issued on 26 January 1920 
whereby in the financial year 1919-20 the sum of 200,000 liras (of which 
150,000 liras were contribuled by the Ministry of the Liberated Districts 
and 50,000 liras by the Ministry of Agriculture) were allocated for subsid- 
ies to the co-i>perative dairy societies of the hlicrated Venetian provinces 
to put Ihcm ill a position to resume their normal working, independently 
of the payment of compensation for the damage which the dairies them- 
selves h<id suffered. The subsidy, wliich could not exceed 3,000 liras, 
was granted for the purpose of adapting or restoring premises for use 
as cheese -factories or for jiroviding apparatus and machinery for cheese- 
making ; it was given to societi<*s wliich (a) were able to start working 
on economic lines and which could tely for the handling of the milk upon a 
sufficient nucleus of members with an adequate number of dairy cattle, 
or {h) were in such a jiosition as to be able, with the help of the subsidy and 
with tht'ii own means, to reconstruct, adapt and repair their cheese- 
factorics and vsupply them with tlp^ apparatus essential for the manufacture 
of dairy products. 

To obtain the subsidy the co-operative dairy society had to present 
the following documents : a copy of the rules of the society', showing 

that it was organized for Uie joint manipulation and sale of the produce, 
except such ]3art of it as the members needed for their own families ; [h) a 
list of the members showing Ihe number of cows wliich each member pos- 
sessed JO id of which the milk was handled in the co-operative cheese-fac- 
tory ; (c) an estimate of the first year's working, showing the quantity of 
milk wliich could be handled in the factory and of butter and cheese which 
could bo produced ; [d) a estimate of the work to be carried out and a list, 
with prices, of the apparatus and machinery to be acquired. 

To decide upon the amount of the subsidies to be given in each case 
a special committee was formed consisting of three members, of whom two 
were nominated by the Mini.stry of the Liberated Districts and one by 
the Ministry of Agriculture. 

Table III (page 172) shows the dairy societies which had received 
grants from the funds allocated for the purpose by the Decree mentioned 
up toijihe end of February 1921. 

The sum allocated having been exhausted and many dairy societies 
not having been able to benefit by it, the Ministr\^ for the Liberated Districts 
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Table III — Co-operaiive Datry Soctehes Subsidized 
under the Decree of 26 January 1920 


Province 

Number 

of dairy societies 

existing Ixfore 

the invasion 

Number of dairy 

societies 

resuming 

normal working 

Number of dairy 

s cieties 

receiving 

grants 

Amount of grant 

contributed 
by the Ministry 
of Liberated 

Districts 

lire 

Amount of grant 

contributed 

bythe Ministry 

of Agnculture 

lire 

BeUiino ^ 

151 

100 1 

I18 1 

37,000 

44,450 

Treviso 

15 


4 

3,700 

500 

Udine 

331 

120 

138 

105,600 

5,050 

Venice 

— 

— 


— 

- 

\ icenza 

iig 

83 ! 

4 

3,700 


Total . 

614 

300 

264 

150,000 i 

50,000 


by a Decree dated 3 February 1921 allocated a further sum of 100,000 
liras to be granted as subsidies in the financial year I920-2I to the co-oper- 
ative dairy societies foinied prior to the war that had ap])lied for help to 
resume their normal working The s<ime niles were followed in granting 
these subsidies as in granting the previous ones The dairy societies subsid- 
ized are shown 111 the following table 

T\bik IV — Co-operative Dairy ^ociehes Subsidized 
under the Decree of 3 hebiuary 1921 

Nunilier 

Province Amount of grinl 

of dairy societn s receiving grants 




lire 

Bclluno 

81 

3",ioo 

Treviso 

I 

2,000 

Udine 

6 

53,700 

Venice 

1 

2,000 

Vicenza 

II 

7,200 

lotal 

173 

100,000 


Thanks to the encouragement given by the Government and to the 
enterprize of the interested persons themselves, as well to the active 
aid rendered by the local hve stock and cheese-making offices, the 
co-opeiative dairy societies are in a fair way to regain their former 
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prosperity. It may be added that in the process of reorganization they 
have introduced considerable improvements in the plant and in the 
management, which gives ground for the hope that in these districts the 
milk industry will soon not only have l)een revived but will have become 
more productive and more profitable than before. 

§ 6. MEASUREvS in favour of MUTUAL INSURANCE SOCIETIES. 

The working of mutual insurance societies in Italy was governed for 
a long time by the Law of 7 July 1907, No. 526. Tliis contained provisions 
in favour of “ small agricultural co-operative societies and small agri- 
cultural mutual insurance societies, ” and was the earliest legislation on the 
subject. It was proposed to simplify some legal formalities which exper- 
ience had shown to be superfluous and troublesome for the smaller soc- 
ieties, to give them a more favourable fiscal treatment and to extend to 
the small mutual insurance societies the advantages conferred upon the 
small co-operative societies The facilities granted consisted, in fact, 
iji exemption from the twofold obligation, laid down by the Commercial 
Code, to publish notices relating to the iormation of the societ}^ in 
newspa]>ers specially named in the memoiandum oi association and in 
the Bolleiiino V/ficialc dcUe ^ocietu per Aziom, and in extmption for ten 
years Irorn the staiu]) and registration taxes for societies which had 
assumed risks not exceeding 300,000 liras. 

Howe\^er this law^ did not fulfil all the pnrjxises for which it was 
enacted, and, in view of the necessity, wliich has been strongly felt in recent 
years, of aiding l>oth directly and indirectly the national economy, it was 
thought desirable to take further steps for promoting and encouraging 
the formation of mutual insurance societies which by guaranteeing the 
farmers against damage cither to the jiroperty enijiloyed in production or 
to the resulting jiroduce might act as a pow'erful aid to national 
production. 

The measuies taken in this matter, which are of capital importance 
for the (levelopniont of agricultural insurance, are contained in the 
Decree -Law of 2 vSeptember 1919, No. 1,759, and in the Royal Decree of 
26 February 1920, No. 271, which la^^s down the regulations foi its a])pli- 
cation . 

The agricultural mutual insurance societies, to benefit by the facili- 
ties atTorded by the Decree mentioned and by the regulations for its ap- 
plication, must fulfil the following conditions: 

(a) They must have as their object the giving of com}>ensation 
for the damage resulting from agricultural risks. The risks which arc 
considered to l^e agricultural risks are the risks of any kind whatever 
affecting the land, buildings, fixtures, moveable property and stock 
employed in carrying on agricidture (including gardening and maiket 
gardening) and forestry, and the industries auxiliaiy, complementary • 
or accessory to agriculture or forestiy^ when they are pursued on account 
of and in the interest of a farm or a forestry undertaking and on the laud 
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itself. Risks of any kind to the fruits or products of the industries named, 
in so far as they belong to the owner or manager of the farm or forestry 
undertaking are also considered agricultural risks. 

(/;) They must act within a strictly limited area of operations, an 
area, that is, limited to the commune or fraction of a commune in which 
the society has its headquarters, or even to several adjacent commmies 
having a population of not more thiiii 5,000 inhabitants. In the larger 
commimes divided into sections [mandamcnii] the area of operations 
of the society must be limited to a section. The limited area of operations 
renders it possible for the members to keep a watch on one another and 
avoids the necessit}^ of creating a cumbrous and costly system of man- 
agement. 

(c) They must fix the total amount of the annual contribution. 
Thi^ must not exceed 30,000 liras for each branch of insurance nor 100,000 
liras in the aggregate for all the branches of insurance carried on. The 
Ministry may in .special cases authorize a society to exceed the limit of 
30,000 liras for a particulai branch of insurance, but the limit of 100,000 
liras for all branches cannot be exceeded. 

(d) 'i'hey must have no ])aid oflicets, except the secretary and 
casliier. 

(e) They must have no speculative objects in their work. 

The mutual insurance societies must in their rules include aniong'^t 
their objects everything which may be desirable to guard against or di- 
minish the risks insured. In parlicmlar, tlios(‘ winch carry on live stock 
insurance must lay down that their object is also the inspection and vet- 
erinary treatment of the animals arid the sanitary improvement of 
stables and cowsheds and their surroundings. 

The mutual insurance societies which fulfil the conditions indicated 
are incorporated by a Decn^e of the Prefect, i.ssued after hearing the opin- 
ion of a Provincial Committee nominated by the competent Ministry ; 
of lliis Coiumittoe llu* Director of Ituieranl Agricultural instmetion is 
a member. To obtain such a deciee, it is sutiicient that the promoters of 
the mutual insnuince societies should make application to the ]>refect, 
attaching a copy of the draft rules signed by all the iriilial members. 

The advantage resulting from this .sinqih' and rapid proccduie for the 
formation of the mutual insurance societies is obvious, since they are 
societies with a strictly local area of operations and are formed for the most 
part by small proprietors or small tenant farmer', and in view of their 
unpretentious nature it is desirable that there should l)e as few formali- 
ties as possible to go through to obtain incor]X) ration. 

The documents relating to the formation of the societies and to the 
admission and withdrawal of members are not subject to registration or 
stamp duty. The same exemption applies to all documents relating to 
the transactions of the societies. All the sums which the societies allocate 
.annually to their reserve funds are also exempt from the tax on personal 
property. 

The provisions relating to the business organization of the mutual 
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insurance societies are particularly interesting. They must keep each 
branch of insurance distinct and the rules besides fixing a general entrance 
fee, must fix a special entrance fee for each branch in wliich the meml)erb 
intend to take out insurance. The rules must fix the amoimt of these 
entrance fees, and provide for the formation of reserve funds for each 
branch and the condition'^ upon wliich sums may be withdrawn from 
them to make good losses on the year's working. . The general reserve 
fund is kept distinct from the .special resen^c funds. The general resen^e 
fund serves to provide for depreciations and to make good losses on the 
general work of the* society and on the carrying out of objects other than 
insurance contemplated by its rules. It is made up of Ihe general entrance 
fees and of 10 per cent, of the special reserve funds. The special resen^e 
funds are formed by the special entrance fees, by a percentage of the pro- 
fits on each branch and by the interest accruing on the funds themselves. 
To the sj^ecial reserves ot the hail insurance branch and the live stock 
insurance brancli at 50 per cent, of the profits on those branches must 
he allocated each year. To other special reserve funds, at least 20 per 
cent, of the profits of the respective branches must be allocated These 
])eiccntages ot the profits must continue to be allocated to the reserve 
funds until they have reached three times the contributions of the pre- 
vious year in the case of the reserves of the hail and live stock branches 
and twic^ the contributions in the case of the other special reserves. At 
least half the tcseive iunds mast be invested in vSt ate securities or securi- 
ties guaranteed by tlie State and the remaindei can be invested in the 
shaies of local credit institutions, preferably institutions which supply 
credit loi agricultuial piupo.ses. 

The niemf)cr«i must undertake to remain members ior at least one 
year and insure all the ]}ropcrty that they possCvSS that is subject to the 
risk in question The member who has insuied his live sb.ck must notify 
to the society every illness and every accident affecting an insured an- 
imal and from the moment of the notification the animal is considered to 
l>e the pioperty of the society, which decides whether it is to be treated or 
slaughtered The memlx^r whose crops have l)een insured against hail 
must ipmiediately notif}" to the .society any damage which may have oc- 
curred and suggest any measures wliich can be taken to prevent an ag- 
gravation of the damage. Lastly, the member insured against fire must 
immediately notify any fire which has occurred, its supposed cause and 
the amount and nature of the damage, and must show that he has 
used every means at his disposal to reduce the damage, direct or 
indirect. 

The premiums are payable annually in advance and are proportion- 
ate to the values assured. In this connection it may be noted that ord- 
inarily mutual insurance societies are not recognized which are based 
on a simple distribution of the losses, without payment in advance of 
fixed premiums proportionate to the values assured. 

With regard to claims, the rules must fix the proportion in which 
compensation is to be paid ; but it must not exceed 80 per cent, of the 
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losses in the case of fire or live stock insurance or 90 per cent, in other 
forms of insurance. 

The mutual insurance societies provide for the reinsurance of their 
risks and for the protection of their interests by grouping themselves in 
pro\dncial federations which, in their turn, reinsure with the National 
Insurance Institution or with X)rivate companies. Reinsurance is compul- 
sory in the case of hail insurance and in this branch the societies must 
themselves carry not less than 10 per cent, nor more than per cent, of 
the risks assumed. 

In other branches reinsurance is optional but when it is effected, 
the society must itself carry at least 30 per cent, of the risks assumed in 
the case of live stock insurance and at least 50 per cent, of the risks in other 
branches. However, in the case of live stock insurance, the societies may 
reinsure 90 percent, of the risks of mortality due to epidemics, themselves 
carrying the remaining 10 per cent. The National Insurance Institution 
has undertaken since 15 December 1921 the reinsurance of the agricultural 
mutual insurance societies complying with the regulations descrilx'd, as- 
suming for the live stock insurance societie.s even risks from epidemics. 
It must be noted that the Institution itself was authorized by the lieuten- 
ancy Decree of 14 A])ril 1918, No. 565, to undertake during the War, 
on account c)f and in the interest of the State, reinsiirance of any kind, 
including the reinsurance of risks assumed by mutual live stock insurance 
societies. 

The Decree of 2 September 1919 regulates and encourages tlie formation 
of federation^. It ])iovides that the mutual insurance societies which, for 
reasons de})endent oiitlieirowu will, do not become affiliated to a federation 
shall not enjoy the privileges conferred by the law nor be able to reinsuie 
the risks they have assumed with the National Insurance Institution. 

To lorni a federation of umtual insurance s(»cieties or a reinsurance 
society at least ten nmtuai societies ate re([uired as initial memlxus. Be- 
sides reinsurance, the federations have tlie folh^wing objects : (a) to insj)ect 
the affiliated mutual societies with a view to ensuring the observance of 
all the rules laid down in laws, regulations, rules and bye-laws which gov- 
ern their working ; {b) to see that their accounts are ])ropeiiy kc])t and 
that no irregularities occur in their management; (t) to consolidate the 
work of the societies by advice, instruction^, and rules for their regular 
working and for su])plementiug their work, ])aiticulaily in legard to the 
treatment of animals for the prevention of disease. 

The lederatioiLs are under the su])ervisiou of the Ministry and if 
tlicy work in conformit}- with the Deciee the}/ enjo}" tlie same privileg(-'S 
as the agricultural mutual insurance societies. 

The last part of the regulations relates to the work oi the Ministry 
and to th(^ subsidies which it can grant. To tacilitate the formation, 
etpiipmeiit and WT)rking of agricultuial mutual insurance societie.s an in- 
itial sum of 2^)o,ooo liras has been set aside. The Ministry may take action 
for the promotion of agricultural insurance in any of the following ways : 
(a) by directly ]>romoting the formation oj mutual insurance .societies and 
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of federations or by giving assistance in technical matters or in questions 
concerning the management of societies to local efforts to form societies 
when, owing to the special circumstances of the local agricultural economy, 
insurance of this kind is considered necessary or desirable ; (6) by X)rovic]- 
ing the mutual insurance societies or federations with all that is required 
for their management or for kee^wng their accounts ; (c) by promoting 
competitions. It can ])iovide for the carrying out of this programme 
either directly" or through the National Agricultural Mutual Insurance 
Institution — the propagandist body ollhis movement, to which are due 
most of the efforts which have been made iu this held of action in Italy - - 
or through the prefects, the mayors, or the itinerant agricniltural instruc- 
tors. In order to promote the formation of mutual insurance societies or 
of federations tli(" Ministry may send its own representatives to study 
on the spot the conditions of insurance and ot agricultural risks and to 
stimulate local effoits. It can also invite the interested parties 01 the pro- 
moters to attend conferences or meetings. The Ministry may also arrange 
for the comi)ilation of special jnopagandisl ])ub1ications to illustrate 
the methods t>t inanageinent and technical oigaiiization ol agricultural 
insuiance societies according to the various local conditions and to the sx)e- 
cial nature of the risk.^ to l>e insured. It may also giant gratuitously 
to the mutual iiisuiuiu'e so<‘ieties and to the fedeiations, either at the Ije- 
giniiiug of theii work 01 subsequently, the hooks, registers and printed 
forms necessarv foi caiiyiiig on tlieii Inisiness. Tlie Ministry must also 
assist in the solution of teclinical jiroblems or problems connected wdth 
the management of the societies 01 tederatious and cx])ress its ojiinion, 
if requested to do so, on all (piestions wdiich may arise l)e tween the socie- 
ties and their membeis or betw^ecn the federations and tlie societies in re 
gard to the int(M ])ietation of the lules or the terms ol insuiance and the 
reinsuiauce coiitiacts 

Tlie fedeiations ma>’ Ix' gi\en subsidies by the Ministiy in any of the 
following ciu'uiiistanc(‘s [a) when they have lost, foi leasoiis not lesult- 
iiig fioiu bad mairigement, so huge a pait of the ca])ital as to threaten 
the existence ot the s( ^aely ; (h) when they have closed the accounts of the 
last year or years w’ith a loss or have only been able to avoid loss by draw- 
ing u])on the reserves to an unusually large extent ; {c) w^hen they have 
extended 01 pro]a)se to extend their wairk to other branches of insuiance 
which aie authoiized by the Decree ; (d) it the}" are just begimiiiig business. 

Ill 110 case, however, can a subsidy lx given unless it is showai that 
the iiiauagement ex])enses of the society or federation are kept wdtuin 
leasonable limits havmg regard to its size and the objects pursued. 

The niles above described evidently aim at organizing the societies 
in question on a sound technical basis and wdth proper methods of working. 
They have produced beneficial results, having brought about a maikcd 
revival in tliis field, as is evidenced by the growing number of new societies 
(about joo together wdth 10 provincial federations) and by the reorganiza- 
tion of the societies previously existing in confoimity with the principles 
laid down in the Decree-Daw". To a large extent, therefore, the general 
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and S3^tematic development of agricultural mutual insurance which is 
now taking place in Italy is due to this Decree. 

To complete our statement oi the measures taken in Italy during the 
War period to safeguard the national agricultural wealth, we must also 
mention the Decree-Law of 15 April 1920, No. 577, which imposed a fixed 
tax of five liras on every head of cattle slaughtered, the sums collected 
being devoted to increasing and impioving the live stock of the country. 
Of the nine tenths of the sums collected which is paid over to the State, 
one third is devoted to the pn^motioii by suitable means of mutual insurance 
against mortality amongst live stock and against risks in slaughtering, 
particularly by the formation of private nmtual insurance societies or 
the municipal insurance of butchers' beasts, as well as their grouping in 
federations for the purpose of paying compensation for the losses resiilting 
from the total or partial sequestration of the meat for Srinitary reasons. 

§ 7. The devei.opmknt of co-opfratton from 1914 to 1920. 

The State-aid of vaiious kinds which we have described and the new 
ec'onomic neccs.sities resulting from th(‘ War, whicdi we have also noted, 
ex^fiain the great development of the co-operative movement in Italy in 
recent yeais A lew figures may be given to illustrate this dcvelo])meut. 

According to the Annuario Siatistico [talixno, the legal!}" constituted 
co-operativ'^e societies, cxclu.sive of those of which the principal business 
was to supply credit, numbeied 7,429 on 30 June 191^ Amongst these 
the agricnltural societies and vine-growers’ societies lunnbered 1,242 
in all. 

It also appears from the Annuario that the legally constituted co- 
operative societies numlx?red 8,251 at the end of 1915, 8,421 at the end 
of 1916 and 8,764 at the end of 1917 and amongst these the agricultural 
societies and vine-growers’ societies numbered respectively 1,371, 1,386 
and i,38f). 

vStatistics have since been published by the Ministry of Labour and 
of Social Insurance (i) from wliich it appears that on 31 March 1921 the 
legally constituted co-operative societies numbered 19,510 In the few 
preceding months there had been a particularly rapid increase as on 15 
July 1920 such societies only numbered 15,099. In a little les.s than eight 
months no fewer than 4,411 new societies had been formed, an increase of 
29 j->er cent. The societies are distributed amongst the different classes 
as shown in Table V (page 179). 

The most numerous class is that of the co-<iperative societies for 
production and laboui, which numbered 7,643. The oo-operative distrib- 
utive societies had also greatly increased, the number having risen from 
4,632 to 6,481. The third place is occupied by the agricultural co-opera- 
tive societies, which niimbered 2,239 ; the fourth place by the credit soc- 

(i) See the Bolldtino del Lavoro e della Previdenza Sociak^ No. 5. Rome, May 1921* 
Ministry of Labour and Social Insurance. 
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Tabee V. — Legally Constituted Co-operative Societies on 15 July 1920 
and on 31 March 1921 divided according to Regions and to Classes of 
Society 


Regions 

Distribu 

tuc 

Produc 

tion Credit 

and labour 

lusumncc 

MisteU- 

ancoLis 

Agrn.uUu- 
r.U (I41W 
of 7 July 
1907) (1) 

Ciencial 

total 

Piedmont 

110 

-51 

1J7 

73 

63 

291 

1.X44 

Eigun<i 

1 02 

310 

r3 

3 

.55 

48 

600 

Eombardy 

1,178 

782 

205 

2X 

160 

179 

2,525 

Vein tia 


Sy) 


— 

60 

165 

1,850 

Ihuilia 

420 

1,271 

1^0 

5 

97 

581 

'^fi 53 

Toscany 

6o() 

133 

1 01 

4 

t)i 

89 

1,297 

The Maicli(> 

201 

179 

77 

— 

17 


53S 

T mbria 

12/ 

73 

21 

— 

8 

25 

257 

l^atrim 

187 

0 >l 

i3o 

7 

88 

96 

1,117 

Abruzzi 

8 (j 

50 

48 

2 

2 

88 

276 

Campania 

280 

-7 > 

121 


33 

115 

841 

Apulia 

00 

2<>7 

46 


12 

45 

501 

B isilicata 

18 

3^ 

17 

— 

I 

6 

71 

C ilabriti 

112 

117 

63 

— 

1 

12 

305 

Sicily 

1)8 

3^1 

230 

4 

22 

21 1 

936 

Sardinia 

20 


n 

2 

1 

04 

185 

Italy (IS July 1020) 


3,802 

1,516 

130 

690 

2,230 

I53’90 

C ) op 1 uivt societies 








cunstitulud between 
16 July nyzo and 

31 March 1921 

1,849 

r -51 

18 

3 

700 

— 

4,4xx 

Total (31 March 19. u 

0,^8i 


E534 

133 

0 

00 

2,230 

19,510 

(i) The I, aw of 7 July 1907. 

No 326, 

con tains 

provisions in favour of all co opei.itive 


bodeties the bu'^me^s of which is connected with aj?nculture, t(3 whatever br.inch of 
woilc they may devote themselv^es provided that tlie sRire capital does not exceed 
30,000 liras 


ieties, numbering 1,534, followed dosely by the mixed and miseellcineous 
societies, numbering 1,480 

As regards their geographical distribution, the co-operatice societies 
are most numerous in the regions of the North of Italy Emilia stands 
first, followed by Lombardy, Venetia, Tuscany. These, in turn, are fol- 
lowed by Piedmont, Latium and Sicily. The last-named contains the 
largest number of co-operative credit societies , Emilia the largest number 
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of agricultural co-operative societies and co-operative labour societies, 
and IvOiubardy the largest number of co-o])erative distributive socie- 
ties and miscellaneous societies. 

The figures which we have just given are not complete, partly 
Ixicausc they only relate to the legally constituted co-operative socie- 
tiCvS, partly because at the present time when the national economy is 
adjusting itself to the new conditions it is extremeh” difficult to compile 
accurate and complete statistics. They will serve, however, to give an idea 
of the importance attained in Italy by tins form of economic organiza- 
tion and to show that the many measures whic'h have l^een taken during 
the War period to encourage it have not remained without eilect. G C 


MISCELLANKOUvS IXEORMATE )X 
RELATING TO CO-OPERATION AND ASSOCIATION 

ALGERIA, 

1. CC)-OrERATI\rE AGRICUI/riTRAE CREDIT IN 1921. — (tOI^vdkn-kmcnt gcn^;ral dk 

l’Algl'txie : VIE DE l’Au;i*:rie kv 1920 et 1921. Algiers, 19.21. 

Tlie (jiiestion of co-oi>erative agiicultiual ciedit lins Irecjnently engaged 
the attention of the Governor-general and liis council, on occasions when 
they have been anxious to render assistance to the small farmers of the col- 
ony, who, in consecpience of an exee])tionally bad year, have been de])rived 
of the necessary means for carrying on farming. More especially with a 
view to gi\ing the farmers the oj-Fpoil unity of buying the seed wanted for 
the land under cultivation, llie Government has decided to lend its financial 
support to the regional co-oj^erativc agricultural credit banks and an ad- 
vance of 2,226,800 francs has been voted. 

This loan, which is taken out of the pa3^ments due from the Bank 
of Algeria, has been apportioned among the different regional banks of 
the colou}^ under the following conditions : 

1. The advances are only to be emplo^nxl for lr»ans to iarmers for 
the puichase of seed, and tlie banks must demand guarantees of repay- 
ment at the next harvest. 

2. The advances must be repaid to the colony at latest by 31 
December 1921. 

3. In accordance with Article 3 of the Law of 3 July 1901, the 
total of advances made to regional banks cannot exceed four times the 
total of the capital y)aid uj) in cash. 

The Law of 5 April 1921 relating to appropriation of the su]:)plement- 
ary payments of the Bank of Algeria as provided in the I^aw of 29 Dec- 
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ember 1918 will assure to short term agricultural credit very important 
resources amounting to a total of 15,982,000 francs, which will allow of 
supplying needs that are rapidly on the increase. 

The same I^aw further assigns special resources to collective credit, 
to co-operative societies and to indhadual long term credit. 

C>n the other hand the central administration has approached the 
Bank of Algeria and the principal financial houses of the colony with a 
view to inducing them to discount agricultural bills more freely, and in 
particular bills of the regional co-operative agricultural credit banks. 
As a result of these negotiations, facilities have been granted, such 
as the opening of a credit of 4 million francs with a view to the har\’'esting , 
in favour of two regional banks of Algeria which have given mutual 
guarantees. Other facilities have been ])romised in a proportion compat- 
ible with the diihculties of the ])resent .situati<ni. M. B, 


H: 

* 

co-oPKUATivr: cni':i>iT for tui*. purciiask of sffds in tiiu dkpartmhnt 

Oh' Co.NS'l'ANTfN - La \'oix dcs ( njons. Ali<ierb, i January 1922. 

Iti comequence of the disastrous harvest of t()2o. a number of farmers 
in the de])artment of C'onstantine, which d6q)ends almost entirely on the 
cereal cro]), were confrcaited v^ith the alaiming ])ros]>ect of l)eing unable 
to sow, linving neither seeds nor credit. The situation was .saved by the 
])rompt action of a groiij) of farineis h1k> from th(* management of co-oper- 
ative institutions were thorouglil v couxersaiit with the ])ractical ajqilication 
of co-opeiative princi]des. 

Two pro])]enis presented themse]\a‘^ and liad to be solved : to find 
money, and to a])porti<)n it 

To lind money was no easy matter. There was a general crisis in 
credit Inisincvss; bdls usually mi<|ncslioncd weie refused or only limited 
discount was given , to ask bank^ for advamvs for the needy cultivators 
at such a moment might w('ll seem an v'lb.suidily. ll was, ht)wevei , to the 
banks that apjdicalion was nia<ie, and with com]>letc success because it 
was ]>ossiblc to offer substantial guarantees. 

All banks with offices at Constanline, namely, ( rhUt Lvonnats, ( redit 
Fonder, Sodefe (iencrale, ('onpa^^nic Ald'rit^nnc, wvre a})proac]ied and their 
concurrence obtained. The request made to tliem was that they should 
open a credit at the Regional Bank of Constantine for 3,500,000 francs, 
guaranteed by that bank and by individual promissory notes for an ecfui- 
valent sum, these to be given under the sign.iture of the farmers of most 
standing in the department. The whole ojieraticm cent red round the signing 
of these promissory notes. An appeal to the sense of joint resjxmsibility 
felt by all farmers was issued by the Constantine General h'ederation of 
Agriculturists. This appeal met with a response, and in a few days 137 
prominent farmers of the district signed 378. promissory notes of 10,000 
francs with date of expiry 30 September 1921, representing a total gUvir- 
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antee of 3,780,000 francs. These notes were handed to the Regional 
Bank at Constantine, which thus had at its dispos^il a guarantee fund 
more than sufficient to guarantee its bank loans within the limits of 
anticipated requirements. 

The money was* found. To apportion it fairly was the remaining task,, 
while guarding the Regional Bank and the sureties against risk of loss. 
These objects were very readily attained by bringing into the field the guar- 
antee of the communes, to whom the apportionment was entrusted while 
making them liable. It was understood that in order to guarantee them- 
selves the commune would demand from each borrower a solvent surety. 
On the other hand, the General Council voted a sum of 900,000 
francs with a view to covering any possible losses. Finally, the Colony 
in its timi step])cd in to take on itself the general expenses of the under- 
taking and a third of what loss there might be. 

The loans granted amonnted to a. total of 3,246,814.80 francs enabl- 
ing the farmers to obtain delivery of 32,000 tons of seed wheat and seed 
barley. 

This sncccssful rcMilt was directly due to the action of the sureties 
in giving their signatures and their ciedit. Their satisfaction cannot be 
tinged with any regret, as the whole business hits been pnt through as far 
as they are concerned wilhont their incniTing the smallest loss. In fact 
on the falling due of the promissory notes on jo September 1921, the 
communes liable lor the loans were called on by the Prefect uf the dt*part- 
ment to remibinse the total amount. They complied, and the Regional 
Bank after reimbursing in its turn the banks which had opened c'ledits 
in its favour, released the sureties from their guarantees, and they 
regained possession of {he wdiole sum they had engaged to }}ay. The 
communes, on their side, have been reimbursed by the borrow^ers in 
respect of tlie larger jiart of the sums lent. Postponement of payments 
has been allowed in cases where there are justifiable reasons for th(' delay. 
If some loans are entered, when the accounts aie finally made up, as iiiecov- 
erablc, the loss will be shared between the communes, the department 
and the Colony. M. B. 


BULGARIA. 

RECENT vSTATISTICS OF AGRICUETURAE CO-OPERATION. — VEcko de Bulgaria, 
Sofia, 2 December 1921, 

A recent law having conferred on the Agricultural Bank of Bulgaria the 
right of directing, granting credit to and supervising the various co-opera- 
tive agricultural societies of the country, the Central Co-operative Bank 
has submitted to that establishment the accounts of all the co-operative 
societies in which three quarters of the members are engaged in agriculture 
or in one of its branches. Following on this, the Agricultural Bank of 
Bulgaria has had statistics drawn up of the co-operative societies in opera- 
tion on 30 June 1921, with the following results : 

On 30 June 1921, there were in the territory of Bulgaria, as delimited 
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by the recent treaty, about 1,862 co-operative associations established in 
1,471 diJBFerent localities. According to the last census there are 4,634 
villages and towns in Bulgaria, so that it follows that 34 per cent of these 
centres of population possess co-operative societies. The population of the 
kingdom being 4,860,311 persons, there is one co-operative association for 
2,604 persons. More exactly, one co-operative credit society may be reck- 
oned to every 4,520 i)ersons, one co-oporative distributive society to every 
9,500 persons, and one co-o]:>erntive productive society to every 23,000 
persons. 

The 1,862 co-operative societies may Ije classified according to their 


aim as follows : 

Credit Societies and Popular Banks .... 1,077 

Co-operative Productive Societies .... 212 

Co-operative Distributive Societies .... 512 

Syndicates 61 

Total .... 1,862 


As we see, the co-operative credit societies stand first by a considerable 
majori13^ We note, however, that in view of the general shortage, 
these societies were obliged in nearly every case to undertake the supply 
of articles oi prime necessity : salt, petrol, sugar, soap, cereals, agricultural 
implements, etc. They have rendered very important servnces in the 
struggle against the village usurers, whom they have practically rendered 
harmless. 

I'he following table shows the disastrous influence wliich first the 
Balkan war and then the Pairoiieaii war had on Bulganaii co-operation. 

P}og}ess of Bifli^anav Co-of>eration from iQoO to 1921. 


Cla'^si 

Societies 

fuimed 

before iQob 

Sock tics 

1906 tf> 1912 

Soc K ties 

lornud 

191310 1918 

Sutieties 
lorined be 
iwccnijauu- 
arv 1919 and 
lo Juno 1921 

Total 

Credit SOCK ticb and populai ban 

II7 

5^>3 

130 

2b7 

1.077 

Productive societies 

3 

35 

25 

140 

212 

Distributive societitb 

5 

28 

3 t> 

14 ^ 

512 

Syndictites 

— 

4 

I 

5 ^> 

61 

Total 

1^5 

630 

192 

di 5 

1,862 


It follows from this table that from 1913 to the end of 1918, only 
192 co-operative societies were formed, the majority of which were constit- 
uted in the second half of 1918, that is to say after the crisis of production 
and supply had liegun to make itself felt. On the other hand, the number 
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of the co-operative associations increased rapidly between i January 1919, 
and 30 June 1921 ; there were in fact 915 formed during that period, ot an 
average of 370 a year, as against an average of 59 a year from 1913 to 19I8. 

In about 1,304 of the co-operative societies, three quarters of the 
meml^ers carry on agriculture as their principal occu])ation. The mem- 
bers of the other 588 societies belong to other occupations. On 30 June 
1921, 814 societies had contrac1?ed loans with the Central Co-operative 
Bank, which had opened credits in their favour amounting to 83,336,400 
leva. Out of these credits, 54,954,413 leva a had been utilized. The fact 
that a considerable balance reiiuiins nntitilized is to be attributed firstly 
to the fact that many societies have ca])ital of their own and keep the cred- 
its opened in their favour by the Bank as a reserve, and secondly to the 
fact that in certain societies, the managing staff is not sutilcieiitly exper- 
ienced to undertake more important operations and contents itself 
with small (»perations which do not require large Ccq>itaL 

The Bank has rendered special assistance to the co-operative societies 
of tobacco planters, b\ advancing them funds to enable them to impnjve 
tobacco cultivation and to render it more intensive, as well as to emible 
them to develop an ex])ort business On 30 June 1921, these societies 
had borrowed ii million leva. M. B. 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA 

J A 11114, RlCIyATlNG To CO OPICKATIVK A( .RlCV TT I'RAJ, SOCIICTII'S AXI) CHAM- 
BERS OF ACfRICX I rTRE. Lando'itlsclult^ iihd <nn(>ss( nuh>}1is /((tung fur 
strrff’ich und d'e No i (.*1.1/ r Novi'inhei 

The essential points of this Bill are as follows An agricultural co- 
operative society must, as a rule, l>e coterminous with the adniinislrative 
area of a |X)litical authority of the litst degree, that ts to say with the terri- 
tory of a district captaincy. By the ])r()visi()us ol the bill (and iheiefore com- 
pulsorily) the f(d]owing are members of the co-operative s(>ciety (1) <'wuers 
and tenants: all the owners, ])crsons eTijo\ii\g the uMiftuct 01 tenants 
of holdings under cultivation and subject to pavment of the land-tax, 
and one hectare oi les'^ in extent ; (2) agricnlliiial lalxuinTs: all wage- 
earners who do not come under insuiance foi old age jiensioiis, and the 
jiermanent labourers of both sexes, who have reached the «ige of twenty- 
one and at the time of the forwarding of the list of members, have been 
employed on the same farm for a jveriod of not less than six months; 
(3) those.‘ in any way directing agriculture . members of the teaching staff 
of the agricultural colleges, those employed on agricultural undertakings, 
veterinary surgeons, etc., provided they are fully twenty-one years of age. 

Two Chambers of Agriculture are to be founded in the first instance, 
one at Prague for Bohemia, and one at Brunii for Momvia and for Sile.sia. 
The co-operative societies send their representatives to the general meeting 
and to the executive committee of the Chambers of Agriculture and these, 
in turn, send representatives to the general meeting and the executive 
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committee of the co-operative societies. The Minister of Agriculture is 
represented in the Chainl)ers of Agriculture by his delegates. He is author- 
ized to dissolve the ])residcncy or the executive committee f)f a Chamber 
of Agriculture for any reasons of a serious nature and by consent of the 
Regional Administrative Council. 

The financial means necessary for the establishment of the co-o]>era- 
tive agricultural societies and the Chambers of Agriculture, as ^vell as for 
funiishing them with credit, must be built u]i by the receipts of the insti- 
tutions themselves, by State and provincial contributions, and by the 
compulsorv contributions of members of Hie co-operative societies. 

M. T. 

* 

♦ ♦ 

2, Tlin: vSlTlTATION OF THl' CICNTR \T FHDKRATfON OF THK (GERMAN CO-OPERA- 
TIVE AtiRicur/rirR AL sociirruvs of noriicMiA on 31 dkcivmuer 1921 - 
J)euischei> I jindu' n tschaith l nos t •enosscnschafiblatt , No. 2. ITague, 20 jaiuiary 1922. 

On 31 DeceinbeT i()2i, the Central Federation of the Orman Agricul- 
tural Co-o]>erative Societies of Bohemia included ygo c‘o-o])erative credit 
societies, 47 co-<)])erative societies for warehousing, purchase, sale and 
farming, 24 co-o])era1ive dairies, 21 eo-operative societies for the ]>urchase 
of machiner>' and the distribution of electric power, 19 co-operative 
])astnrage societies, 16 co-operative societies for the employment of agricul- 
tural macliines, 14 societies for the working of mills, 7 flax-cultivation 
societies, 7 stock-breeding societies, and 24 miscellaneous co-operative 
societies. There were, too. athliatcd to tlie Central Federation, as 
menilx?rs, the (rennan Central Agricultural and forestry Federation of 
Holiemia, and the I'ederation of the German Dairies of Bohemia, Prague. 

M. T. 


DENMARK 

\ TUr DANISH C()-C)PKRATIVE Eia. JvXPORT SOCI ICTY *SlXCE THK WAR (pansK 
ANprxs APt.nxpoRT] — Kock (\\'. A ) • Dansk AiideD Aegexports Virk^omhed i 25 aar 
\\\ orkini:, of tfu’ Ihinf'^h ('o operativr hxpoU Soctetv, duntig 25 vrars) . Cui^nhagen, 
i<;>2o. — .Andflsl)ladet {Journal of the Co-opctalton), Nos 25 and 47. Aarhus, 24 

June juid 2S November 1921. - Statistisk Aarbog, 1021 Year-Book, 

1921), CofK'nhageii, 1921, KNiUiSfiN (71 M.) l.aiidokoiKuiiisk Aarbog for 1921 

{Year-Book of Agricultural Fcononn, 1921). Ho\m: (F. C ) Denmark, a C(»-opcrative 
Commonweal Ih. New A ork, 1921 

During the last five years, the organization of the great ][)anish Co- 
operative Egg Export vSociety has not undergone any changes. It 
has remained exactly as described in our issue of December I9i(). 
We confine ourselves therefore to giving in this number some figures relat- 
ing to it, which have Iieen obtained from the publications enumerated 
above. 

The figure of primary imj>ortmice is that of the number of ])oultry 
Here there has been a marked diminution since during the war. While 
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up to IQ14 the number increased steadily, in 1918 it was reduced to two 
thirds the pre-war figure. After the armistice there was a resumption of 
poultry-breeding and the production soon came to exceed by a considerable 
amount that of 1914, as appears from the following table : 


1909 

1914 

1917 

1918 

^919 

1920 (15 July) 

1921 (15 July) about 


11,815,783 

15,140,072 

12,287,705 

9.783,692 

12,134,521 

17,100,000 


To the figures of 1920 and 1921 must be added the number of poultry 
in Schleswig, now a part of Denmark This number amounts to nearly 
600,000. 

The statistics for the exports of eggs show a similar curve : 

Excess of ei ports 

Impoits Exports ov er imports 

in thousand of <,ne^e (20 


1909 2,800 20,233 t7.43; 

1914 t,88o 23,431 21,551 

1917 - 22,190 22,1()0 

1918 - 16,388 16,388 

1919 I 16,923 t6,I02 

1920 57 21,314 27,257 

1921 - about 16,400 


These figures however do not give au exact total .is legards the ex]>ort 
of eggs, as the share of the Dansk Andch Aegexpori is not quite easy to stale 
with precision, from the fact that it is the practice of this society to sell 
its eggs by weight amj, in consequence to supjily the figures in kilogrammes. 
The average weight of an egg can however reckoned as 50 grammes, 
and thus an idea can be formed of the relative iirqvortaiice of the business. 

The statistics furnished by the Society to the years alread}^ shown are 


as follows . 

Eggsil) Value ( 2 ) Average price perl 

kg. _ 

— Clowns 6re 

iqog 4,318,885 4,569,980 52.91 

1914 4,694,450 5,692,096 60.45 

1917 4-323.721 9,358,002 108,15 

1918 2,774,069 9,581,021 172.70 

1919 3,028,906 13.939.^79 224.65 

1920 4,122,466 20,700,596 236.50 


(1) (Quantities of eggs coming into the warehouses during tlie year, plus the quantity 
actually in store on tlie first day of the year. 

(2) ITice received for eggs sold and estimated value of those remaining in store at the 
end of the year. 
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In 1920, the number of members of the Society was some 50,000 grouped 
in 540 circles called Kredse. The steady inciease of these two figures is 
itself an indication that the egg-producers find it an advantage to belong to 
tht Dansk A ndels A egexpori. What this advantage amounts to becomes 
dear from a comparison between the prices offered by the independent 
exporters and the prices paid by the Society, plus the bonuses that are 
distributed to the members at the end of the working year. The 
producers who are members of the Dansk Andels Aegexport make about 
.3 of a crown more per kilogramme of eggs. 

To give an idea cf the present financial situation of this society, as 
com])ared with the situation in 1914, we are displaying the figures of the 
two years in one table (page 187). In pidging of the sums employed, 
the general fall in the purcliasing of mon(*y must be taken into account. 
In the v^tatistical Year-book of lienniark the ])rice of ex]:>orted eggs is 
shown as 795 crowns per hundred in 1914 and as 33.50 crowns in 1920. 

II, M R. L. 


* 

:}> 5} 

’2 DANISH CO'OPERATION IN ioJo-21.- - Afideh^ludel {f<n<rnal vf ( o-npcratinn). Aixhiis, 
J. Ill nary iq2Z 

The consideinble shares of 1 o-operatioii m the l)usiness of the country 
continues to increase. An estimate of it may be formed from some fig- 
ures which follow, relating to the financial year 1920-21 excejit in the ca^e 
of certain societies wliicli nuike 1 Januaiy’ the starting point of their year 
when the figtnes of T920 hav<.‘ been utilized. 

At the liead of the list come the co-ojierative dairies with a turn- 
over of 750,000,000 crowns, of wliich a])proximately 195,000,000 crowns 
represent sales to biitter-ex|)orting societies. Next come the co-operative 
bacon-factories with a turn-over of 2()8,3oo,ooo crowns, to which must 
be added 14,600,000 ctowns representing an egg export trade which comes 
under their direction. Lastly wc haw tlie distributive co-oj)erative soc- 
ieties, widely spread in the country districts (212,000,000 crowns). 

Co-oi)ei ative purchases amount to 163,600,000 crowns, of which 

160.500.000 have to do wholly with agiiculture (cattle food, 116,900,000 
crowns ; chemical fertilizers, 30,100,000 crowns ; dairy requisites, etc. 

7.400.000 Clowns ; seeds, 6,100,000 crowns). We have still to note the 
cattle exporting societies (33,200,000 ciowais) and the Danish Co-opc^ra- 
tive Egg Iixx)ort Socierty. (20,700,000 crowms). 

In all, the turn-over of the Danish co-o])erative societies amounted to 

1.470.300.000 crowns in 1920-21. In 1919-20 it w^as only 1,165,300,000 

crowns, in 1918-19, 758,900,000 crowns, and in 1913-14, 611,500,000 
crowns. H. M. R. L. 
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(i) Average price per kik^amme. including; the pmtit i 1-7 crowr- for 1911 in I 4 r for i > 1 In^iudnii, cost of mamtenaact — {.) Averjme price 

4 et kg I 209 crowas m 1914 and 4499 crowns in 1920 
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FRANCE. 

1 . THE GUIDINC; PKINCllXKS I{SvSKNTlAl, TO THJC FOI^l ATION OF CO OPKRATIVF: 
AGRICUlylT^RAK CREDIT BANKvS — La Fiance Pavsanne. iTiris, i ^ November 
1921. 

M. Maurice Dufourniantelle, preMcienl of the Centfc fed cratif du credit 
populaire en France has recently made the attein])t, in La France Pay- 
sanne, to define the three principles which should K^^iide the action of the 
promoters of co-operative aRricnllural credit banks. 

The first principle relates to the recruiting of the orij^inal members. 
It is often su])i)ose(l that an agricultuial credit bank, in order to make 
its way, must from the first attract a fairly lar^e number of members and 
build up a considerable share-capital This ^s a niisconcejdion. Ac- 
cording to M. Dufourniantelle, it is essential to invite to take j)art in the 
formation of the society only jiersons {)f unimpeachable character, })os- 
sessing sufficient resources, and commanding general esteem. The first 
management committee of the association will naturally be drawn from 
among these original members, audit is obvious that the degree of confid- 
ence the society will inspire will depend in large measure on the character 
and reputation of the men who direct it. Then, too, the recruiting 
of the right t>eople in a commune or grouj) of communes can only be 
effected by individual propagamla work, whereby the promoters use 
discernment m putting the idea before eacli jierson in turn. By thus 
influencing and spreading conviction among fifteen or twenty of the 
best of their fellow-citizens, tlie> will have done a far more lasting piece 
of work than if they had a})]>ealed for subscriptions at a public meeting, 
hater wlien the association has been formed, there viill be sco])e for a 
public meeting to explain its objects and to sjiread interest. No risk will 
then be incurred . as nominations oi new members will be submitted for 
the approval of the mauagemeiil committee. Hut in M. Dufourman- 
telle's opinion it is essential at first to exercize care in this respect. 

Admis.sion to the society niuht not bt‘ ojreri to the first comer. Co- 
operative credit (le]X‘nding as it does priniarih' on the moial (jualities of 
individuals, there can be 110 admission of unworthy persons into an assoc- 
iation where the .snm-total of the virtues counts for more than the sum- 
total of the capital. Such a .selection however is only possible if the recruit- 
ing of tlie original meiul>ervS is carried on quietly and without advertizing 
it ill any way, among those who know each other w^ell. It is from among 
this select circle, small at first but widening as time goes on, that the 
credit bank is properly founded. 

From this first guiding principle, there naturally .springs a second, 
that relating to the 4rea served by the credit bank. This should not have 
too extended a radiius : otherwise there is less chance of obtaining a satisfac- 
tory knowledge whether of the candidates for membership, or of the jiossible 
lx>nowers, and serious difficulties are met with in Cvstimating the credit- 
worthiness in either case. M. Dufourmantelle thinks that the communal 
bank best meets the case in a country like France. If the commune is 
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not important enough to ensure sufficient business to the bank, then, he 
would say, extend the area to the adjoining communes, but stop there. 

The third and last principle relates to the question of liability. Is 
the bank to be constituted on the basis of limited liability, that is to say, 
in the event ^ of its liquidation, should the liability of the members 
be limited to the total of their subscribed shares, their loss not exceeding 
such subscription ? Or, on the other hand, is the basis of unlimited lia- 
bility to be adopted, a basis b)^ the terms of wliich the meml^rs are liable 
to the full extent of their pro|.>erty for the society's debts and not only 
in pro'[X)rtion to the subscribed capital ? Shall we stop, as a solution, at 
an intermediate type, according to which each member is bound by the 
society's engagements not only up to the amount of the shares subscribed 
by Ihm, but further, in case of need, for n certain multiple, provided for 
in the rules, of the total of his subscription ? According as one or 
other of these schemes is adopted, a larger or smaller guarantee will be 
offered by the society to non-members who are tliinking of depositing 
money with it or of making loans to it, and consequently the society will 
have a more or less considerable capacity for obtaining credit. 

Clearly, the principle of limited liability is the one most satisfactory 
to the members. They know exactly liow much they are risking. But 
it is also the arrangement wliich offers least attraction to outside capit- 
al, while at the same time limiting the resources of the l;arik. With 
the intermediate lorm, these resources are exj>anded, but still limited. 
With unlimited liability, they become considerable and put the society 
in a position to render numerous services Thus it is this type that 
M. Dufourmantelle advizes should be adopted 

At first sight there seem to be certain alarming consequences entailed 
by this system 'fo be liable for the society's debts in respect of all one's 
goods in the event of a business failure seems excessive. However, in 
si>ite of the word, uotliing is really moie limited than tlie liability incurred 
in the long run under this system by members As a matter of fact, 
in societies of this ty])e, the annual general meeting is bound to fix the tot- 
al of the engagements the society may make, whether in the form of loans, 
or in that of accepting deposits. It is thus strictly the members themselves 
who fix the maximum of the liability the}^ pro}H)se to incur, and one 
may feel sure that they will take the whole position of the society into 
account, that they will follow its working closely, that they will have 
the strengthening of the reserve funds much at heart, that they will expect 
the administrative body to exercize a thorough supervision of all opera- 
tions, and will require from borrowers adequate personal guarantees 
(such as joint and several promissory’ notes) as well as sound chattel 
or real security (such as warrants). 

Thus the risks of each Individual are reduced by these various pre- 
cautions, without lowering the borrowing capacity of the society. 

Bet us at this point compare the borrowing capacity of a bank with 
limited liability and that of a bank with unlimited liability, assuming 
that each has a foundation capital of 10,000 francs. The former will 
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find difficulty in obtaining a loan for a larger sum than its share capital, 
because that capital, and what additional reserve there may be, will 
represent the maximum guarantee that can be offered to non-members ; 
from the same cause the business which it can do is limited. The second 
t3rpe will find itself on the contrary able to borrow all it needs, and in 
a position moreover to render all kinds of services, because in addition 
to its modest capital it can offer to its creditors the guarantee of many 
hundred thousand francs representing the aggregate amount of the pos- 
sessions of the members, while at the same time this guarantee does not 
go beyond the limits fixed each year by the nieml*>ers themselves. M. B. 

♦ 

Kt 4c 

2 TWlitvn Yl^iARS OF CO-OPERATIVE MltUNG — Peysso’verie (t ) : tes maga- 
sins il bR C(jo|'>6raUfs m grain warehouses, in the A nnalcs de la mutuahte et de la coopS- 
ratioii as^nroles, Paris, November-Decetnber 1921 

As the co-operative grain warehouse was originally only the first 
stage towards the co-operative mill, the example of the Condom (Gers) 
co-operative milling society possesses an interest in that it shows what 
can be achieved in that direction 

The promoters of the sf)ciety, founded in 1908, made it a principle 
that in theii co-operative organization, the grain warehouse was to 
act as it weie as the Ihieshold of the mill, and to the mill they attached a 
co-operative bakery, thus establishing a complete system of disposing 
of the wheat yield by co-operative methods 

There is considerable variety in the terms offered for wheat deliveries 
at the Condom warehouses, and the society thu.s gains an elasticity of 
method which allows of meeting the leqiureiuents of 1,355 members. 

Delivery without cash advanced The c()-oj>erators put their wheat 
at the disjiosal of the society from the date of harvest and do not ask 
for any advance payment. At the end of the society’s working year 
they have the right to * 

[a) the value of the wheat delivered at the average price of the year, 
(/>) a bonus reckoned for each member iu proportion to the total 
quantity of wheat delivered. 

(c) interest at 4 per cent, of the value of the wheat received by the 
society, reckoned also on the basis of the average price of the y^eai. 

Delivery with part cash advanced, The co-operators place their 
wheat at the disposal of the society from the date of harvest , and can have 
part payment in a week. The remainder is paid to them in accordance 
with the average price of the year and at the same time as the bonus out 
of the society's profits. 

If the wheat is delivered later, then the members concerned have 
only a claim for a bonus proportional to the time still to elapse before 
the dose of the season, and they cannot make any claim for the 4 per cent, 
interest which is available only on deliveries without cash payment. 
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Delivery with full cash payment. — The wheat is bought at market 
price and paid for on the spot. In this case the co-operator has no claim 
to any bonus, seeing that he has fixed the conditions of sale himself. 

Wheat exchanged for value tn bread. — In the last instance it is oi)eu 
to members to send wheat to the society for conversion into bread for 
household consumption No bonus is payable on this transaction. Seventy' 
kilogrammes of bread is delivered against a hectolitre of wheat. 

It may be added that the co-operative society undertakes to bu^" 
from its memlrers, with a view to selling again what surplus there may 
be, the whole yield of the haivest. This gives memljers the op])ortunity 
of selling off all their produce on the most favourable terms 

In 1920, 18,890 quintals of wheat came into the Condom warehouse, 
and 1,621,000 kilogrammes of bread were made in the bakeiy" 

The financial results of the undertaking are excellent All middle- 
men's profits are done away with, and the charge for grinding, made in 
accordance with trade usage, is reduced to a minimum (13 to 15 francs 
per kilogramme), so that the following profits have been shared each year 
among the members, m proportion to the transactions each has had v^dth 
the society 


Nwmbei Uxces-s of icteipts 

ot (.O'Opcratf^is over exjxuditun 


1 rants 

1909 302 1,600 

1910 532 

191T 692 i5><>oo 

t9i2 727 33 , 4 <^>(^ 

1913 896 43.4<^o 

1914 921 3i/x)o 

1915 094 15,000 

1916 1,079 44,700 

1917 1. 117 44,700 

1918 M97 h 37 , 5 <><^ 

1919 1,207 121,000 

1920 1.355 i^3>30o 


These figures afford proof of the prosperity of the society seeing that 
the share capital does not exceed 50,000 francs. M. B. 

GREAT BRITAIN AND IRICEAND 

A COOPEKATIVE DAIRY FARMING SOCIETY — Journal of the Ministry of Agricul- 
ture. I/5ndoii, December 1921. 

The North Seaton Co-operative Farming Society, managed by a 
community of miners, was founded in 1872, the colliery village having no 
milk supply. At the start the members numbered forty or fifty miners, 
each of whom paid £i . They started with three cows, increasing the number 
as the demand for milk increased. After a time the Colliery Company 
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built a brick cow byre to stall 14 cows and let to the Society two fields 
amounting to 24 acres, half being grazed and the other half mown for 
hay. A larger byre was built about 15 years ago to accomodate 22 
cows, and the stock now usually includes 20 cows, one bull and a ]X)ny. 
Milk is supplied to anyone in the village, members and non-members. 

Jn 1914, the vSociety sold milk at a quart, ini 920 the price was 
bd. ; but while in 1914 the average cost of keeping each cow was £22 14s. 
in 1920 it was £70. In 1920 each cow produced over 800 gallons of milk. 
By showing in the balance sheet a nominal valuation f)f each cow (in 1920 
it was £27) the Society protects itself against any sudden and heav3^ 
fall in ])rices which may occur. There are now 165 shareholders in the 
Society, Five per cent, is ])aid on the share capital, and the balance, after 
provddiug for a reset ve fund, is distributed amongst the members as a 
bonus on their milk purchases. As much as 49. in the £ has been paid 
in this way, W. E. H. L- 

HOLLAND. 

I. COa ^ rivr DAIUir.S IV 1920(1) \\'r\lahhcn cn Mt'dc iecJin^en voti ti< Dnectie 
van den Landho'tw 1920, No 1921, No. 3 - ilgemeenc \cderlandsche Zuivelbond^ TVr- 

(>v<r het ;atfr 1920 

The juiinber of coaqjcrative dailies .nid cheese factories has varied in 
recent years as follows . 


T\Bra: I. - Siaiisfics 

of Dairies 

and Ckcese 

Factories, 
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lyio 

1 

1919 1 

1920 

1 

Co-operative Dairies • 

Worked iiy steam . . 

80 

370 

1 529 

53 ^ 

rt u hand 

13b 

3 «i 

55 

22 

Toul 

. . 216 

6S0 

‘>84 

553 

Co-operative cheese factories 

— 

20 T 

230 

236 

Proprietory dairies 

W^orked by steam . . 

148 

241 

y() 

26b 

» » hand 

119 

37 

57 

14 

Totd 

26j 

2 y 8 

273 

280 

Fropfieton cheese factories 

— 

90 

105 

lOJ 


This table allows that l)etweeii 1910 and 1920, tlie nninbcr of co-oper- 
ative dairies was considerably reduced, falling from 680 to 552, while in 
the same period the number of x>roprietary dairies w^as maintained . passing 
from 278 to 280. The facts, however really point rather to a process of 
development, the small dairies disappearing and being replac'cd by dairies 
worked by steam It is, in short, the dairies worked by hand that are 

(1) International Remeiv of AgntuUnrul Economics, January 1918, page i, and Januaty- 
Febfnaiy 1919, i-xage 35- 
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fewer, falling from 301 to 22, while the dairies worked by steam rose from 
379 to 531- 

This generalization is fully confirmed by the development of the Dutch 
General Association of Co-operative Dairies, which comprises most of the 
co-operative dairies of the Netherlands. The development of the as- 
sociation is shown in the following table. 

TabIvE II. — Development of the Dutch General Association 
of Co-operative Dairies to 1920. 


Years 

Nninbcr of affiliated 

dairies 

Quantity of milk handled 


1 

tniJliouB ol kilogrammes 

1913 

j 383 

959 

1914 

454 

1,129 

1915 

1 4^5 

1 ,209 

1916 

, 495 

1,414 

1917 

1 518 

1.373 

1918 

' 538 

1,164 

1919 

302 

1,144 

1920 

485 

1>252 


It will be observed fhal from 1918 to 1920, the (|uantity of milk handled 
increased by 88,000,000 kilogrammes, although the number of affiliated 
dairies fell from 538 to 485. The quantity ol milk handled is besides in 
1920 much above the pre-war figures, while all over the country the bulter 
j)Toduced under the sui)ervision of the “ Butter Control Stations has 
notably decreased. I'his production in thousands of kilogrammes was 
45,763 ^ 9 ^ 2 , 50,207 in IQ13, 54,985 in 1914, 57,815 in 1915, 00,809 in 

1916, 54,094 in 1917, 39,b57 in 1918, and 42,990 in 1919. 

These few figures, scanty as they aie, are ]>root of the encouraging re- 
sults obtained by co-operation. H, M. R. L. 

* 

♦ He 

2. THE KAFFEISEN BANKS IN 1919. — Faarcijfers vook het koninkrijt I)i:r Neder- 
lanUer {StaUsHcal Year Book of the Ktn'dom of Holland] 1919. Th^ Hague, 1921. 

The increase in the tramsactions of the Rafieisen banks noted in our 
issue of April 1921 has been even more pronounced in 1919. The figures 
in brackets are those of 1918. 

In T919, there were 1,159 Baffeisen banks in Holland. Out 

of these, 1,154 \I,I05) have supplied information. These banks have receiv- 
ed during the year 159,312 (162,335) deposits, amounting to 156,693,000 

(135.728.000) florins, and have effected 92,649 (84,626) repayments, which 
including interest, amounted to 132,624,000 (92,819,000) florins, so that 
at the end of the year the total of deposits amounted to 227,765,000 

(196.842.000) florins, divided among 222,520 (216,559) depositors. The 
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number of loans outstanding at the end of the year was 52,323 (46,330) 
amounting to 78,662,000 (53,000,000) florins ; out of these, 11,006 (9,791) 
loans had been made in the course of the’ year, amounting to a total of 

49.760.000 (28,268,000) florins. The total assets of the banks amounted 
to 249,307,000 (213,946,000) florins, and the profits of the year were 

539.000 (435,000) florins). H. M. R. L* 

NORWAY. 

ASSOCIATIONS OF FOREST OWNKRS. —Alme (llelge) : Kort oversikt over skogeiers- 
ammeirslutninges (A Brief Account of the Associations of Forest-owners). Cliri'^tiania, 1921* 

Thirty years ago, the production of and trade in timber were not 
yet organized in Norway. It was only when the paper industry began to 
demand larger and larger (jiiantities of cellulose that the owners succeed 
in forcing the shipjxjrs to lake small timber as well as the large tree- 
trunks for sea -transport. This small timber was then reckoned by the 
volume of wood. This .sybtem which has been in force since 1917 
renders proi)er thinning of the forests possible, and even the sale of tiees 
of undeveloped growth. 

In 19TI, further progie.ss was made In the foundation of the Skog- 
brand, a society for co-operative insurance against forest fires, 

A short time after the foundation of the Skogbrand, the omiers 
actuated by a desire to safeguard their inteiests, formed a league which 
took the name of the Sorsk SkogeUrjofbnnd. This league includes local 
associations^ of which the most important is tliat of the basin of 
Glonunen. 

The Norsk Skogcierforbiind makes it its especial business to stand- 
ardize processes employed in measuiiug timber, and prices, in the different 
provinces. 

To facilitate ciedit in 1917 a considciablc iiuinlicr ol forest owners, 
founded a bank at Chiistiana and ])ai(l up a capital of two million ci owns, 
which in 1918 they raised to five million crowns. 

In addition, forest owners inteiestcd themselves in improvements in 
sylviculture, founding a fuiestry .society called DlI norske Skogsehkap, 
and a credit society for agriculture and sylviculture under tlie name of 
Norges Krcdit forening 'for Land-og Skoghruk. In the gi anting ol loans, 
this latter gives jneference to foxes! owners who are insuied in the Skog- 
brand, as the policy of that society constitutes for the credit society 
a security of high value. H. M. R. L. 

POLAND. 

THE FEDERATION OF POElBIl CO-OPERATIVE SOCIETIES IN THE PROVINCES 
OF POSNANIA AND WEST PRUSSIA IN 1920 - Report of the ffdi rviion for 
THE YEARS 1918-1919. PoSetl, I02T. 

Tins Federation, of which we gave an account (i) in 1917 attained its 
fiftieth year in 1921. At the close of the preceding financial 3^ear, the 
affiliated societies in its original area of o]>erations, now incorporated in 


(i) See our kssue of .Tunc paflie 2i. 
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Poland, comprised 201 credit societies, with 118,998 memters : 64 co-oper* 
ative ^(K'ieties for the sale of produce and purchase of requisites with 
8,483 members; eight societies for the acquistion and sub-division of land, 
with 1,719 members; len miscellaneous societies with 5,427 members : 
making a total of 283 societies with 134,027 members. 

To these figures must be added, for the new territories to which the 
working of the Federation is now extended : 27 credit societies with 16,627 
meml>ers ; one society for the sale of produce and purchase of requisites 
with Tii members, one society for the acquisition and sub-division of land 
with 1 17 members ; making a total of 29 associations with 19,855 mernl^ers. 

Among the 118,998 members of the credit societies of the original 
area of operations, 75,191 agriculturists are included, of whom 65,438 
are small pro])rietors • among the if>,627 members of the credit societies 
of the new area, 7.5 IQ agriculturists are included ot whom 7,244 are small 
proi)rictors. 

Idle gieater part of the working capital of the credit societies is built 
up of deposits In 1920 there were no less than 403, ,506 depositors, 
355,188 ot whom belonged to tlie original aiea. The average sum deposit- 
ed was j,o8() marks it was appreciably less in the new area. 

This high figure results in the ])reponc]erance of borrowed capital over 
owned capital in the credit 'societies. The 201 credit societies belonging to 
the original area of oiierations had at their disposal 148,604,50^ mark'^ of 
owned capital as against 2,207,891 ,041 marks of borrowerl capital that 
is for every 100 marks of owned capital they had i ,489 marks of borrowed 
capital. Ill the two groups of credit societies in the new area, borrowed 
capital plays an even larger part ; in the fir-,t, there were () 37,869 maiks of 
owned capital and Tf),iii,5<K) marks of borrovred ca]utal. that is foi every 
TOO marks of owned capital, there wcie 1,737 maiks of boriowx^d capital. 
In the second group, there w^ere 4.257,499 maiks of owned capital, and 
98,629,741 marks of borrowed ca])ita1. that is 2,317 marks ot bon owed 
capital for evety 100 marks of owned capital. 

As regards the .societies for sale and purchase' in tlie original area, 
their growing imx>ortance is proved by the table given on page 197. 

These figures must obviously be interpreted witli some care, in view 
of the fluctuations in the value of the mark during the last financial years ; 
if however attention is directed to the volume of transactions eflected dur- 
ing the same jx'iiod, a remarkable ]>rogress is noticealile, especially in the 
last two financial years. The numlier of quintals of goods sold rises as 
a matter of fact from 6,448,529 in 1911-12, to 7,950,535 in 1912-13, to 
8,546,438 in 1913-14, to 5,883,566 in 1914-15. to 7,295,633 in 1915-16, 
ko 7,731,681 in 1916-17, to 7,690,806 in 1917-18. It reaches 9,181,561 
quintals in 1918-19 and 10,681,170 in 1919-20. M. T. 



Progress of the Co-operative Socuties for Purchase and Sale. 
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1919- » 1920 64 74.745.473 5,t5i,^c>Q 3<59,545 ,iii 21,159,698 684 9,477,678 
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PROTUerORATE OP SOUTH-WEST AFRICA. 

TUB CO-OPF,RATrVK BANK OF WINDIIUK. — Dtutuhe LancIwirlschaflHche Genos-^en- 
schaftspre.^se, No 23 Berlin, 15 December i()2i. 

The general meeting of the Co-operative Bank of Windhuk was held 
on 18 May 1921, when the following matters were discussed. 

It was stated that the German law of 1 May 1889 relating to co-oper- 
ative associations had been adopted in November 1920, matatis mutandis, 
by the Administration of the Protectorate, so that the legal position 
of the Bank had thereby become confirmed afresh. The danger of com- 
pulsory dissolution of the Bank was thus at an end. 

The difficulties accomj>an3dng the sale of all agricultural products 
had been a cause of serious embarrassment to the farming class, an embar- 
rassment the more acute from the international financial crisis and the 
extreme caution of the banks and capitalists. But as the trading area of 
Windhuk was affected only inconsiderably by the after effects of the War 
and as the vSociety had adopted a thoroughly practical attitude as regards 
the alteration of the currency of the country (from paper marks to shillings) 
the general position of the Bank was completel}^ satisfactory. The bal- 
ance-sheets would appear as previously in shillings and in pa])er currency, 
but during 1921 all trading accounts would be kept in Ivnglish currency. 
The total turnover in 1920 amounted to 10,450,489 shillings and marks, 
of wliich sum the turnover in paper marks only formed about a sixth. 
The vSociety’s owned capital included : (a) share capital 50,000 shillings ; 
(/;) reserve fund, 49,586.32 shillings and 125, 413. (>8 marks ; (r) trading 
fund No. I, (>5,000 sliillings and (d) trading fund No. 2 (specially set 
aside during the war) 20,000 shillings ; in all 184,586.32 shillings and 
125,413,68 marks. The net profits amounted to 31,901.51 shillings and 
12,992.77 marks. The following division of the net profit was proposed : 

4.000 shillings to be appropriated as 8 per cent, dividend on the shares ; 

5.000 shillings to be transferred to the trading fund No. l ; 2o,(K)o shillings 
to the trading fund No. 2 ; and 2,901.51 sliillings to be carried forward to 
the following year. The whole of the profits in German ]iaper mone}' 
(12,992.77 marks) would have to be appropriated to the relief of the acute 
situation in regard to the ]nice of meat. 

The number of members was 133 and their total liability 665,000 
shillings. 

It was proposed that retiring members should not be at once repaid 
the amount of their shares, but that the first payment should be made on 
I April 1924, in accordance with the moratorium laid down in the regula- 
tions concerning the currency. Further steps were to be taken to obtain 
credit from the hand and Agricultural Bank on the ground that the Ger- 
man Agricultural Bank, of which this bank is the successor, always consid- 
ered the fostering of agricultural co-operation as among its principal 
functions. M. T. 
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vSWITZERIyANI). 

THE PRESENT POSITION OF THE DAIRY FEDERATIONS. — Le Pay^an Fnbour- 
geois. Fribourg, 20 Januiiiy ^1922. 

The Central Union of J^wiss Milk Producers, founded in 1907, comprises 
25 federations with 98,066 members owning 516,927 cows. The oldest 
federation is the Agricultural Dairy {Laiierie Agricole) of Lausanne, 
founded in 1895, wliich includes at the present time 875 members, 
owning 3,560 cows ; the last to come into existence was the Valais Federa- 
tion of Milk Producers, founded in 1919, which already numbers 4,500 
members owning 12,270 cows. In order of importance come : the Federa- 
tion of the Berne Cheesemaking and Dairy Societies, founded in 1906 
with its 19,945 members owning 132,826 cows, and the Federation for the 
North of Eastern vSwitzerland of Cheesemaking and Dairy Societies, found- 
ed in 1906, with its 15,178 members owning 59,649 cows ; the Federation 
for the North of Western Switzerland of Cheesemaking and Dairy Socie- 
ties, founded in 1904, comes third with 8,118 members owning 31,735 cows. 
The smallest lederation is the Federation of the Milk Producers of Nid- 
walden, founded in 1916, with 92 members owning 388 cows. M. T. 

UNITED vSTATILS 

1. THb: FlyORIDA CITRUS EXCHAN(;E IN 19:0*21 Vloriila Groiacr, VoJ. XXIV, No. 13. 
Tauiixi (Florida), 24 September, 1921 

The annual report of the Florida Citrus Exchange for the year ending 
31 August 1921 shows the year to have been the most successful in the hist- 
ory of the organization as regards the number of boxes of fruit handled, 
uuml)er of local associations afliliated, numl>er of new members registered 
and the number of northern markets in wliich fruit was sold. The exchange 
handled 32 per cent, of the citrus crop of the state, wliich was twelve 
million boxTs, and figures show that the oiganization is growing faster 
than the increase in the citrus croj) of the state. Sixty-four new northeni 
markets were opened and carload sales effected, and eleven new packing 
houses are under construction; the volume of fruit which will be handled 
this season, exclusive of the additional tonnage of the Standard Growers’ 
Exchange, which amalgamated with the Florida Citrus Exchange during 
the year, is estimated at a very large increase over last season. 

It is estimated that the increased freight charges cost the growers 
§>2,400,000 above the normal tran.sportation costs. The Exchange has, 
howwer, obtained a reduction in freight charges of tliirty-six cents per 
box on grapefruit on the lines ruiming to Montana, Oregon and Washing- 
ton, thus enabling those distant markets to be re-opened. 

F^'our precooling plants are now in operation and, it is estimated, will 
enable 500,000 boxes of precooled fruit to be handled per season, with a 
saving of forty-five dollars per car in refrigerating cost, whilst reducing 
decay in transit very materially. 
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The report states that advertismg was carried out during the year 
on a larger scale than hitherto and that the results were satisfactory. 

W. E. H. E. 


2. CAEIPORNIA GROWERS’ AND SHIPPERS’ PROTECTIVE LEAGUE — California 
Frml New^, Vol. 64, Nos i737 and 1738. San Frandsco, 2z and 29 October 1921. 

liarly in October 1921 the shippers and organized growing interests 
connected with the deciduous fruit industry of California formed a protec- 
tive league known as the California Growers' and Sliippers' Protective 
Iveague. The lyeague will work on similar lines to the Citrus Protective 
Iveague. Its objects are to protect the interests of the growers and shippers 
in securing just and equitable freight rates ; to protect the industry against 
any unjust discrimination or exaction on the part of carriers ; and to pro- 
mote the general welfare and to assist in building up the deciduous fruit 
industry in California. 

Individuals, firms, corporations or associations, in any part of Cali- 
foniia, undertaking a deciduous fruit sliipping business are eligible for 
membership, the tees being (juite nominal. 

Already most of the parties interested arc members of the league, 
the principal office of wliich is in San Francisco. W. E. II. h. 
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FRANCK. 

AGRICUVrURAL CREDIT DURING THE WAR. 


OFFICIAL SOtTRCES I 

D]?:CRET PORTANT RfeGLEMENT D’ ADMINISTRATION PUBLIQTTE RELATIP A LA CONSTATATION ET 
L’i. VALUATION DES DOMMAGES RtiSULTANX DBS FAITS DE GUERRE {zO July I9I5). /OMf- 
fial Officicl de la RepuhUquc Fran^ai$r. Paris, 23 July 1915. 

1,01 RELATIVE A LA MlbE EN CULTURE DEb TERRKS ABANDONNliES (4 May 1918). Journal 
Officiel de la R 6 puhUque Fran^aise. Paris, 8 May 1918. 

DfXRET PORTANT R’feOLEMENT D ’ADMINISTRATION PTTRLIQUE POUR L’APPLICATION DE LA LOI 
DU 4 MAI 1918, RELATIVE A IJi MISE EN CULTURE DES TERRES ABAND 0 NN 1 ?:E 3 (I2 July 
1918). Journal OJiciel de la R^pubhquc Fnin^atse. Paris, 13 July 1918. 

Chambre DES I)f:pT’T^:s : Rapi’ort fait at; nom de la Commission charg^je d’examiner le 

PRO JET dp: IA LOI 1 ‘ 0 UTANT FIXATION DU BUDGET ORDINAIRE DES SEITVICRS DE L’EXER - 

ciCE 1919 (aoricttlture), par M. Adrien Dariac, Di^put/c (Session de 1919, s^nce 
DU 22 MAI 1919, ANNEXE N® 6164), 

Rapport du Ministre dxj l’ Agriculture sur l’application de ia loi du 4 mai 1918 
rp:lativ]2 a la mise p::n culture des terres abandonnees. Paris, 1920. 

Rapport pRK.SENa^: A la Commission pLilNifeRE de l’Office National du CR/iDix Agri- 
cole par le Consi:il d’ Administration de l’ Office. Paris, 1921. 

There has been in France little development of agricultural credit 
other than co-operative. This is due to the fact that the needs of agri* 
culturists'are effectively met by co-oi)erative credit, for which capital has 
been provided on a large scale. Even in dealing with matters apparently in 
no way germane to co-operative credit, such as loans lor the purchase of 
small holdings granted to ex-service men in receipt of pensions or to civilian 
sufferers by the war, the State only grants credit through the medium of 
co-operative banks, with the aim of thus enrolling fresh support for the 
cause of co-operative credit. 

Non-co-operative credit has been employed in two directions only 
as an outcome of the war : 

1. Advances of compensation dtie for damage resulting from the war. 

2. I^ans for recultivation of abandoned lands. 

We will proceed to consider these in order. 
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§ I. Advances of compensation due for war damage, 

AvS early as 1913, a Decree (dated 20 July of that year) provided 
(Article 34) for the payment of sums on account to private persons who 
had suft'ered material losses as a result of acts of war. In principle these 
payments could only be made after the damage had been verified and 
its amount estimated by a Cantonal Commission, but it was laid down 
by instructions of the Agricultural Department of the Ministry of Agri- 
culture, dated 30 June 1917, that immediate advances in kind, intended 
to facilitate recultivation or the gathering of crops, could be granted through 
the meditun of the prefects of the department and their technical staff 
to agriculturists who had incurred losses in the regions where the Com- 
missions for estimation of damage had not yet been able to get to work. 
Such advances consi.sted of allocations of seeds, fertilizers, agricultural 
implements, draught animals and other live stock. In each department 
arrangements had been made for a purchasing commission to buy live 
stock, seeds and agricultural machinery. As the goods jmrchased were 
delivered, the applications of farmers who had incurred losses were met, 
such allowances being regarded as payment on account of compensation 
for war damage. The allow’ances were granted only to those whose 
losses made such immediate advances necessary, to the exclusion of persons 
who were in a position, apart from the damage whatever might be its 
magnitude, to await the normal course of ]>rocedure. 

By the circular of the Ministry dated 21 October i()i8, new provisions 
were added, of which the following is the substance : 

Advances which may amount to 1,000 francs and exceptionally to 
2,000 francs a hectare, but may not exceed the amount of the loss incurred 
(pre-war valuation) are made to farmers in the liberated districts who return 
to their former farms. Out of the sum awarded 400 francs a hectare may 
be set aside as a working fund to meet necevssaries of life, small purchases, 
wages of labourers until the first harvest has been gathered. The remainder 
must be spent on purchases of live stock, supplies and seed. 

In order to obtain these advances the person concerned must ap- 
ply to the prefect of the department, stating, as well as the amount of 
the advance for which he asks : (i) his urgent reason for having recourse 
to this advance in order to restore his farm to working condition ; (2) the 
kind and size of the farm he wishes to restore ; (3) the resources he 
reckons on employing to this end ; (4) the exact needs which the advance 
is to meet. 

To this api)lication a detailed statement is annexed of the losses in- 
curred, attested by two witnesses who are well known in the farming 
world of the district, and certified by the mayor. 

A special departmental committee, which meets every week, fixes 
within a fortnight the amount of the advance to which the applicant 
is entitled. This bears no interest and is repayable out of war damages. 

The advances Just described relate only to the restoration of culti- 
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vation. To the l\iimstr>^ of the Liberated Regions, there are also attached 
technical reconstruc'tion departments to whom belong the work of repairing 
and rebuilding dwellings, as well as the construction and fitting up of 
temporary houses and shelters. The farmer who wishes to repair his 
buildings can obtain allowances in instalments, in kind or in cash, equal 
to three quarters of the value of the damage done, if he apply for such al- 
lowances for the purpose of works of construction urgently needed. Excep- 
tionally, the allowances may amount to 90 per cent, of the valuation in 
the case of urgent work entrusted for execution to a co-operative society 
for reconstruction. 

Stocks of temporary houses are, by the efforts of the administration, 
in course of manufacture. The person whose house has been destroyed 
can apply to the prefectorate and obtain the grant of a tem])orary house, 
either as a free loan, or for a rent amounting to 3 per cent, of the net cost, 
or by buying it for 50 per cent, of the net cost. 

Advances are also made for household refurnishing : these may amount 
to r,ooo francs for the head of a family, and 200 francs for each person 
dependent on him who is not an earner, but they must not exceed the 
amount of his loss. 


§ 2. Ckhdits for rkcultivation of land. 

The second class of loans which we are to describe emanates from the 
Law of 4 May iqi8 relating to the cultivation of abandoned lands. This 
law as a mailer of fact opened a credit of 100 million francs with the 
Ministry of Agriculture for the ])ur])Ose of granting loans, without interest, 
to farmers and to agricultural associations who were ready to undertake 
the culti\^alion of the abandoned lauds. 

A decree of 12 July 1918 charged the departmental agricultural com- 
mittees in each de])artmeiit (i) to investigate the applications, to grant loans, 
and to see that the money advanced was properly used. Further this 
same decree charged the Office for the Inspection of Agricultural Associa- 
tions and Credit Institutions, at the Ministry of Agriculture, to su])ervise 
the use of the funds by the committees as w^ell as by the borrowers. 

Loans were granted to the departmental cDnimittees by the Minister 
of Agriculture, according to the advice of a distribution committee estab- 
lished by article i of the decree in question. 

The maximum loan was fixed at 250 francs per hectare of cultivable 
♦land, in the case of small parcels of deserted land, and up to r,ooo francs 
per hectare in the case of whole estates. When the beneficiaries w^ere 


(i) The Departmental at^ricultural committees had been ft)rincd a little ciirlier by a 
Decree of 14 January 1918. They were composed of the prefect, who acted as chairman, of 
the director of technical agrimlture and of one fanner for each district {afrofhiihsenu’ni } 
chosen by the prefect from a list of two names, drawn up by the agriailtural as‘=^odatious 
of the department. 
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farmers natives of the liberated districts, the loan was increased to 500 
francs per hectare for tmcultivated parcels of land and 2,000 francs per 
hectare for whole estates. 

The loans to farmers were granted at first for a i)eriod not ending 
later than 31 December of the year in which the agricultural year for 
which tlie loans were made came to an end, but the Decree of 12 July 
1918 accorded to the borrowers facilities for repayment by authorizing the 
agricultural committees to renew the loans on condition of the repayment 
on account of one fifth or one tenth of the loan according to whether 
the farmer belonged to the inland zone or was a native of the devastated 
districts. 

From 4 May 1918 to ii May 1919 the law was administered directly 
by llie Commis.sioner for Agriculture. Since 11 May 1919, the Commis- 
sioner for Agriculture having retired, the Office for the Inspection oi Agri- 
cultural Associations, which was entrusted with the supervision, has been 
given also powers to direct the application of the law. 

At the outset it was of the utmost importance to act rapidly, owing 
to the enormous difficulties which the supply of cereals for the troops in 
the field and the civil population entailed. By constantly urging on the 
departmental committees the Commissioner for Agriculture gieatly in- 
creased, in the shortest pOwSsible time, the amount of land under 
cereals. 

The rapidity with which it was necessary to act, joined to the lack 
of experience of new bodies such as the agricultural committees, brought 
about an interpretation of the law in a very wide sense and loans have 
l)een granted for the repayment of wliich the necessary securities have 
not always been given, 

I^p to II May 1919 the application of the law has produced the 
following results * 


Number of loans i,bi7 

Total amount of loans granted 57,20^,586 frs. 

Total number of hectares put under cultivation 101,644 


J'he average area of farms put into cultivation, during this period, 
was about 62 hectares, and the average amount of the loans granted was 
35,300 francs. 

After the Commissioner of Agriculture retired, the Office for the Inspec- 
tion of Agricultural Associations and of Credit Institutions, entrustec^ 
thenceforth with the application of the law, immediately initiated an in- 
vestigation into the transactions of the departmental agricultural com- 
mittees. 

Taking into consideration the facts disclosed and the new need.s caus- 
ed by the termination of the war and the liberation of the invaded districts, 
the Minister of Agriculture was of opinion that important changes should 
be made in the way in which the law was administered. 
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Some improvements were effected by simple instriictions given to 
departmental committees in current correspondence. Thus they were 
told to take advantage of applications for the renewal of loans to demand 
of all borrowers substantial security for repayment if such had not been 
given when the loan was grantea. The departmental committees were 
also instructed to reject applications for loans for the development of lands 
which had been merely neglected '' and were not lands to which the law 
was intended to apply. 

Finally a ministerial circular of 22 August 1919 defined the conditioiis 
on which loans were to be made in apjdying the law of 4 IMay 1918. 

lyoans may only be granted : 

(a) in the liberated districts, to all farmers or co-o])erative agricul- 
tural societies who intend to cultivate lands which have been deserted ; 

(/;) in the rest of France, to demobilized farmers and to co-operative 
agricultural societies who wash again to cultivate lauds which have been 
deserted. 

In order to help the greatest xiossible numbei of farmers, the commit- 
tees were recommended to grant large loans onl}' in <]uite except ional 
cases. Further in many cases instructions were given to the committees 
that without respect of persons they should grant loans in ]>riority to fathers 
of large families and to occupiers of medium-sized and vsmall holdings. 
Borrowers were required to furnish special securit}- for rei>ayment in the 
shai[)e of warrants, bonds, charges on compensation for war damages, 
mortgages, etc. I'inally borrowers were required to be members of some 
agricultural association and to furnish references as to their ca])ability 
ns farmers. 

So as to assist the revival of agricnltural activity" in the liberated re- 
gions, the Minister of Agricultirre decided, in agreement with the j)refects, 
to make imj)ortant deductions from the credit ai^portioiied to the inland 
departments so that they might be given to the de]>artments which suf- 
fered invavsion, the needs of which are continually increasing. 

The results thus obtained between 14 iqiq and 31 December 1919 
were as follows : 


Number of loans 1.046 

Total aiiiount of loans granted 27,379,568 frs 

Total number of hectares put under cultivation 37,128 


The average area of farms put under cultivation during this 
l>eriod was only 35 hectares, and the average loan granted was 26,100 
francs. 

From I January to 31 May 1920 nearly 10 millions of fnincs, the result 
of reducing the credits granted to inland departments, were j)ut at the 
disposal of the agricultural committees of the liberated districts, which 
had received, when the law expired (agricultural season 1919-20) the folio w^- 
ing total loans ; 
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CRE;DIT FRANCE 


Aisne 

Ardennes .... 

Marne 

Meurthe-et-Moselle 

Meuse 

Nord 

Oise 

Pas-de-Calais . . 
Haut'Rhin . . . 
Seine-et“Marne. . 
Somme .... 
Vosges .... 


11,500,000 francs 

6.500.000 

2.685.000 

1.050.000 

2.250.000 

2,o55;999 

7.700.000 

2.220.000 
50,000 

7.500.000 

3.800.000 
50,000 


Total credits allocated to the invaded 

departments 47^360,999 francs 


To sum up, up to 31 December 1919, out of 99,190,000 francs credits 
Oldened in favour of the committees, these had granted 84,584,154 francs in 
oans to 2,f)03 farmers, for the cultivation of 138,863 hectares. Out of 
2,663 borroweis, 1,125 refugees or farmers of the liberated regions to 
whom 54,890,148 francs were granted as loans. 

Up to 31 May 1920, out of 100 millions of francs credits opened in 
favour of the committees, these had granted 91,299,354 francs in loans to 
3, i ()8 farmers, for the cultivation of 168,132 hectares. CXit of 3,168 
borrowers 1,450 were refugees or farmers of the liberated regions, to whom 
had been granted 60,880,998 francs as loans. 

The law of 5 Atigust 1920 relating to co-operative credit and agricuU 
tiiral co-operation has entrusted to the National Office of Agricultural 
Credit the administration of the credits voted in accordance with the Law 
of 4 May T91S, relating to the recultivation of deserted lands. These 
credits represent for the Office a debt to be recovered. In fact at the end 
of October 1921, 36,500,000 francs approximately had already been re- 
paid, but it is possible and indeed probable that the whole of the debt 
will not be recovered. Indeed, article 7 of the Law of 4 May 1918 stated 
explicitly that where deficits occurred in connection with farms to which 
loans had been granted no suit could be brought against those farming it 
for recover}", except in case of fraud. However the fact that the total 
of repayments between i June 1920 and i November 1921 has exceeded 
4,395,512 francs is sufficient indication of the good faith of the borrowers 
and of the success of their efforts. M. B, 
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MISCKIyl/ANEOUS INFORMATION RKTATING TO CRKDIT. 

ATGERTA. 

A CRKDIT OF TICX MICMON l^'KANCS FOR VINK-ClROWlCRS. - In Voix dxx Colons. 

AJj^iers, 5 IM ’uary i(j2'2. 

A crisis of some seveiity is just now affectinj^^ vine-growing in the 
department of Algiers. It has arisen in conse(iuence of the restriction 
of banking credit, together with the total failure of the 1921 crop in cer- 
tain districts, a failure which appreciably affected the altitude of the finan- 
cial houses. 

As a means of relieving the situation, the Agriculturists’ Confedera- 
tion of Algiers, after numerous preliminaries, succeeded in concluding 
an agreement with the Bank of Algeria and with the Credit Fonder ct 
Agricole d'Algerie, which through the medium of the Regional Agricul- 
tural Co-operative Credit Bank of Algiers and the Central Credit Bank 
agreed to the opening of a credit of ten million francs in favour of vine- 
growers who had suffered los.ses, and who were members of the Agri- 
culturists’ Confederation of the department of Algiers. 

The Regional Agricultural Co-operative Credit Iharik of Algiers and 
the Central Credit Bank laid down the following conditions for the appor- 
tionment of this credit. 

It was decided that the transactions should be effected under the 
allspices of either bank at the borrowers’ choice, but that there should be 
unity of action, in .so far as that the two banks constitute one discount- 
ing body, whose business it is to examine all apjdications for credit and 
to give them such furtherance as is admi.ssible in each ca.se. 

The vinegrow'ers of each commune are to form one or more groups 
and to be jointly and .severally^ liable for the repayment of the advances 
wdiich may be made to their grou]). 

For tliis purpose, they’ will draw up a collective application for loans, 
in which they wall fix by mutual agreement the credits that are actually 
necessary at the moment. Printed forms of application will l>e available. 
These will distinguish between credits reepured for equipment, and credits 
required for labour. 

In the case of isolated applications, either their affiliation to a group 
will be considered, or the establishing of a satisfactory guarantee. 

Payments for eqmpment will be arranged by the regional agricultural 
co-oj>erative credit banks, on the presentation of invoices by the firms 
supplying the goods, and in accordance with instructions given by the 
borrowers. 

Credits required for payment of wages will be arranged on a graduated 
scale up to the time of the vintage, according to information supplied by 
the communal groups. 
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The discounting body formed by the two banks will reserve to 
itself the discussion of the total of the credits applied for by the communal 
bodiCvS and of the securities offered. 

Each borrower must consent to pay into a special guarantee fund ten 
per cent, of the total of credit applied for. This ten percent, is employed 
in the current and ordinary oj)erations of the CrMit Agricole for subscribing 
to the share capital of the local banks. 

On occasion, when the transactions to be undertaken with the vine- 
growers seem to be of a special character, this lo per cent, will not 
be converted into shares until after the completion of the transactions 
and if the borrowers then desire to remain clients of the co-operative 
agricultural credit bank ; if not, it will be returned to them. 

I'l) to then the guarantee payments will be carried forward to a wait- 
ing account and will serve to cover losses which might arise from loans 
before the coming into force of the joint and several guarantee of the com- 
munal groups. The sums thus built up as a guarantee fund will produce 
up to 6 per cent, interest. This interest will be paid as soon as repayments 
are made to the guarantee fund and in proportion to them. 


EGYPT 

TIIEIAND liANK OF EOYI^T IN 1920 21 — Fkports o'h the Administrative Council 
AND OF Tin: Censors Financial year 1920-21 Alexandria, 19:1 

The Land Bank from its foundation in 1905 up to the close of the 
financial year 1920-21, granted 3,182 loans repayable by instalments, and 
efiected 390 sales of property of which the price was payable by in .sta linen ts, 
making a total of 10,368,219 Egyptian jxiunds, or 268,780,802.52 francs 
advanced. Of these 90 loans were granted and seven sales were efiected 
during the tinancial year 1920-21, the amount advanced being 344,418 
Egyptian pounds, or 8,928,529.15 franco. The instalments of re])ay]nent 
and interest amounted to 4,249,854 Egyptian pounds, or 110,171,148.99 
francs, of which 209,245 3\g34>tian pounds, or 5,424,380.06 francs were 
received in the financial year. As, on the other hand, that portion of the 
annual charges which represents the instalment of capital repaid was 
2,456,792 Egyptian pounds or 63,688,724 28 francs of which 223,836 
Eg>Tl^ian pounds or 5,802,623.85 francs belong to the year 1920-21, the 
balance outstanding on 30 September 1921 was 3,661,571 Egyptian 
pounds, or 94,920,864.91 francs. 

Fifty-six current accounts guaranteed by mortgages were opened from 
1905 to 1921, representing a capital of 609,522 Egyptian pounds, or 
15,800,963.52 francs. In the course of the financial year four credits of 
this kind were opened, representing 14,300 Egyptian pounds or 360,706.41 
francs. As on the other hand, expired loans, repayments and unutilized 
credits amounted to 514,434 Egyptian poimds, or 13,335,957.25 francs the 
balance outstanding was 95,087 Egyptian pounds, or 2,465,006.27 francs. 

Adding together the mortgage loans repayable by instalments and the 
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current accounts guaranteed by mortgage still open on 30 Septenil:)er 1921, 
a total of 3,756,659 IJgyptian pounds is obtained, or 97,385,871.19 francs, 
to which should be added 84,203 Egyptian pounds or 2,182,841.68 francs, 
due in respect of the sale of lands upon wliich the Bank foreclosed. The 
total of mortgage operations thus comes to 3,840,863 Egyptian pounds, 
or 99,568,712.87 francs. 

It is interesting to note that nearly all the current loans have l^een 
granted on rural property. This is clear from the following table. 


Nature nf loan*? 

Number 

AtiK'uiil outblanding 
{Egyptian pouud'^) 

Rural loans 

Urban loans 

I/)ans of a mixed character . . 

• 1.995 

89 

6 

J,4''-'2,927 

259,452 

37.280 


2,090 

3.756,659 


We may add that the Eaiid Bank makes short-tenns loans for agri- 
cultural pur])osc.s and within the limits of the yield from their land under 
cnllivation to l)orrowTrs whose lands are already mortgaged. These 
advances amounted for the financial year to 36,777 Egyptian pounds, 
or 953,407.13 francs. M. B. 


IIOIJvAND 

MORTOAcm CRlvniT IN ic}2o - Jaarcyfcrh voor nur Koninkriik d] r Ni:Dni<r\NiJLN 
^ cm -book of the Kingdom of Holland], Year 1930 The llai^ue, 1921 

Duiiiig tlie year 192c there was a vStill more marked increase in mort- 
gage iiidel)tedness in Holland as compared with the figures of the previous 
year (r). The following table will make this clear. 


(i) See Die Int* rnational Riii w of AgncuUmal Economic'-^, March 1921, page 124 



Table I. — Amount (in thousands of florins) ofXew Mortgages, 
classified according to the Nature of the Debt. 
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The following table shows the mortgages classified according to the 
amount of the debt for which they form the security : 

Table II. — Classification of Mortgages Registered in 1920 
according to the Amount of the Debt. 

I 

Number Amount 


floi ins 


Debt 

of 

I to 

200 florins .... 

117 

1.5,114 

» 

1 

200 to 

300 

» .... 1 

1 

396 

88,518 

» 


300 to 

1,000 

» .... 

7,437 

4, 585, .500 

a 

>> 

1,000 to 


» . . . 

46,268 

112.288,362 

]» 

» 

5,000 to 

10,000 

» .... I 

I 9 .i 3 t 

125,620,383 

» 

» 

10,000 to 

20,000 

» .... i 

13,061 

168,063,297 


» 

20,000 to 

30,000 

» .... ' 

4,207 

97,802,227 


» 

30,000 to 

50,000 

» .... 1 

2,816 

' 100,923,571 

» 

» 

50,000 to 

100,000 

® * • * * 

1,647 

I'^ 4 . 37 i, 3 i 9 

)» 

» 

100,000 florins and 

ovei . • 

1,021 

267, ^84, 481 





Total , 

96,104 

981,332,862 


Classified according to the rate of interest, the mortages registered 
ill 1920 are as follows : 

Tabu: III — Classification of the Mortgages registered in 1920 
according to the Rate of Interest. 



Number 

Amount 

i 


tiorins 

Without interest 

888 

12,850,231 

J,esb than 3 % 

22 1 

125,100 

Flora 3 to 3 1/2 % 

103 

580,063 

• 3 > 4 % 

I <*^5 

702,702 

» 4 • 1 ^ 2 % 

4,243 

22,182,349 

^ 4 ’/2 > 5 % 

7,559 

44,686,578 

» 5 ■ 5 ‘2 % 

28,27^ 

155,263,107 

• 5 % 6 % 

16,097 

146,976,356 

• 6 . » 7 % 

24,041 

243,074, 3-46 

» 7 % upwaids 

2.283 ' 

27,419,155 

R-ate not ascertained 1 

12,519 

327,462,785 

Total . . j 

96,194 

1 

081,332,862 


The mortgages outstanding on 31 December 1919 and 31 l)eocml>er 
1920 were classified as shown in Table IV (page 212). 

The amount of the mortgage loans granted by the 52 mortage banks 
carrying on business in Holland reached 594,113,000 floiins at the end of 
1920. To these figures must be added i, (>14, 000 florins lent by two co- 
lonial mortgage banks (i). 

(i) For one of these Imnks the total for igiQ was not entered, as the reix')rt for 1920 
had not been received. 
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Tabix IV. — Mortgages Outstanding on 31 Dec. 1919 and 31 Dec. 1920. 



On 

31 December 

1919 ' 

On 31 December 1920 

Rale 


Aniount 

in 

thousands 
of florms 

Amount 


Amount 

in 

thousands 
of florins 

Amount 

of mtiicsi 

Number 

as % 

of total 1 

1 

Number 

as % 
of total 

Without interest 

3i535 

1 

28,413 

0.93 1 

3»325 

33,093 

0.94 

I,esb than 3% 

335 

1,878 

0 06 

314 

1,867 

0.05 

I'rom 3 to 31^ % 

1,856 

11,910 

1 0.39 

i >765 

11,813 

0.34 

» 3 Vi » 4 % 1 

4,52^ 

1 24,367 

I 1 

4,089 

20,681 

0.59 

» 4 » 4 >4 % 

111,604 

519,422 

1 17-07 1 

99,516 

443,907 

12.63 

” 4 Vi - S % 

160,112 

1 973.533 

32 00 1 

144,156 

1 882,690 

! 25.11 

» 5 - 5 1/2 % 

147,176 

709,418 

23 32 1 

154,833 

1 760,374 

i 21,63 

» 5 !i » 6 % 

^^,735 

100,739 

3.31 1 

27.877 

228,633 

1 6 50 

.6 « 7 % 

8,518 

73.402 

1 2.41 1 

29,676 

292,289 

8.31 

7 % upwards 

534 

6,101 

1 0.20 1 

2,555 1 

30895 

0 88 

Rate not astertained 

39,947 

503,576 

' 1951 

45,341 

„ i 

809,532 

23.02 

Total . . 

p)6,o66 

3,o42,7<io 

100 00 ' 

508, t57 

3,515,773 

1 100.00 


The f(>]lowin^> table ^liows the loans granted np to the end of 1914 
and ol 1920 1)} the more jniportaut mortgage banks. 

Tabu: V. — Loans Chanted up to the end of 1914 and of 1920 
hy the Principal Mortgage Banks. 


Name of bank 


Algemeeiic Friesche H5"potheekbdiik 

Algemeene Hyp^theekbank 

Am'^terdanibclie Hypotheekbank 

Arnhem sche Ilypolhcckbank 

Bataafsche Hypothcekbaiik 

Dordiechtsche Ilypotheekbank . 

Eerste Nederlaudsohe ri3rpotheekbrien)ank 

FriescJi-Gioningsche Hypotheckbmik . . 

s’Gravenhaag^tlie Ilypolhcekbaiik. 

Hfiarlemsclic Hypotheckbank 

Hollandsche Hypotheckbank 

Hypotheckbciiik voor Nedcrkiiid (Algemeene Waarborg 

Maatschappij ) 

Maastrichtsche Hypotheckbank 

Maatschappij voor Ilj^pothecair Crediet 

Nationale Hypotheekhank .... 

Nederlandsche Hypotheckbank 

Rotterdani&che Hjpothcekbonk 

Utrecht.sche Hypotheckbank 

Vcendainmer Hypotlieekbank 

Westlandsche Hypotheckbank 

Zuider Hypotheckbank ... ... .... 

Zuid- Ilollan dsche Hypotheckbank 


1914 

(hi thousands 
of florins) 


5, .547 
16,080 
20,035 
10,075 
9,842 

<>.525 

14,006 
27,042 
18.788 
1 7,002 

17.340 

15,839 

10,153 

12,500 

4^^255 

28,999 

48,666 
25.996 * 
4,327 

27,827 

7,802 

20,963 

H. 


i9?o 

(in thousands 
ol florms 


9,902 
1 7,042 
19,792 
II1703 
10,380 

M,575 

14.709 

39.159 

18,563 

21,484 

20,909 

19,326 

11,979 

18,885 

44.547 

38»535 

42,601 

31,286 

12,811 

32,105 

12,471 

20,333 

"m. r. i7 
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UNITED STATEvS 

X. THE IOWA FARM CRTCDIT CORPORATION — Andrew (E. A ) ; Iowa’s Farm Credit 
Plan. The Banker-Farmer. Vol. VIII, No. 8. Chiimpaign (Illinois), July 1931. 

In order to improve the marketing of farm products and to relieve 
the financial stringency which periodically disturbs Iowa farming and 
banking business, the low^a Farm Bureau and the Iowa Bankers' Asso- 
ciation formed, early in 1921, the Iowa Farm Credit Coqx>ration. The 
Coq^oration has an authorized capital of live million dollars, and at the 
last Eegislature the banking laws were amended to enable state and 
savings banks and trust companies to invest in the stock of the Corpora- 
tion up to 10 per cent, of their capital and surplus. 

The working of this scheme may be illustrated as follows : the farmer, 
having stored his produce in a properly licensed elevator or wareliouse, 
takes tlK‘ receii)t to his local bank, wdio wall advance liim up to 75 per cent, 
of the market value of his produce. The bank may then endorse the 
note and rediscount it w'ith the Corporation, thus getting its money to 
lend to other farmers under similar conditions. Or if the farmer desires, 
he can go straight to the Coqjoration for his loan, or the bank may 
act as Ihe agent for the Coqioration. In any ca^-e the note signed will 
be the regular collateral note wliich wall provide that the margin of 
safety in regard to the value of the produce will l>e kept at all time'-, 
or the i)roduce sold. The Corporation may then put up these notes 
with an a])proved trustee and issue debentures, up to the maximum 
value of the notes, and sell them in any part of the country. It 
thus receives its money back and may reloan its capital to the farmer as 
often as it can sell its debentures. Such debentures have four forms 
of security, the capital stock of the Corporation; the farmer's personal 
obligation , the warehouse receipt and the produce represented by it , 
and tht‘ bank's entlorsement and complete responsibility. 

W. K. IT. L. 


* 

* ♦ 

2. Tim AMERICAN FIVE STOCK 1,0 AN POOI, Northwestern National Bunk Rr 
Vol. XIII, No 6 Miinicapulis, St.ptember 1931. 

The pressing need of the American live stock loan pool (i), wiiich 
amounts to $50,000 ,0CH) was demonstrated by the flood of recpiests whicli 
poured in immediately the fund w^as established. Within the fir.st week, 
before a settled oflice system could be established, applications for loans 
WT^re accepted for a sum amounting to 8 per cent, of the total amount of 
the pool. By August 1921, about six million dollars had been lent 
or promised. The head-quarters of the enterprise, the Stock Growers' 
Finance Corporation, Ixave been established in Cliicago, and advisory 

(t) See our issue of December 192X. 
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comiTiittees have been formed in the states where the demands for such 
loans chiefly originate, for the purpose of effecting greater speed and vSafety 
in making advances. 

Loans are made to stock growers only through local banks or cattle 
loan companies which are familiar with their credit standing. Except 
as specified' below, these loans are made for sums not less than $5,000, 
on a basis not to exceed 75 per cent, of tlie value of the live stock (cattle 
or sheep), and must be accompanied by a detailed report of a competent 
inspector as to the animals offered for security. The one exception to 
the rule of $5,000 as the minimum loan is that advances made on cattle 
for fattening will be accepted for amounts as low as $2,000. The 
borrower's note, endorsed by the bank or loan company submitting it, 
must be accompanied by a certified copy of the original chattel mortgage 
securing it, a financial statement of the maker of the note; and an abstract 
of the chattel mortgage records showing that there are no conflicting 
mortgages on file. All loans must be eligible for rediscount with the Fed- 
eral Reserve Banks. Maturities are stipulated to be six months or less, 
but these will be extended or renewed for periods of six months, Ihe entire 
period not to exceed thirty months from the dale of the loan. State banks 
must not submit loans of a size exceeding 10 per cent, of their ])aid- 
in capital and suipflus, though in some cases wiiere the capital stock of a 
bank has not been sufficiently large, guarantees by officers, directors and 
stockholders will be accepted in lieu of the endorsement of the bank. 
Applications mUvSt be submitted to the advisory committee in the state 
where the application for the loan originatCvS. 

A great many loans on stock cattle for amoimts below $5,000 have 
been submitted but have not been considered. The placing of the minimum 
at this amount has caused some adverse comment. The reason given is 
the need of extending the greatest possible relief in flie shortest time, and 
the inability of the organization, which is being conducted as economically 
as j)o.ssiblc, to deal with the flt)od of small apjdications. The amount 
of the pool is not sufficient to rehabilitate the industry, but the pressure 
is being relieved where it is greatest. Many banks which have never be- 
fore handled live stock loans are joining the movement. It is said that 
the organization has already prevented many stock cattle needed for 
breeding purposes from going to market. W. Iv H. L. 

URUGIJAY- 

THJv ACPIJCATION OF THK hAW REI.AT1NF. TO AORlCUJ/rURAI, 1%UDGP\S. — 
J>j;cRKTS : JCs'rAiJLfCL'sr 12N la Inspjccion Nicional de Ganaderia y Agricultura 
UNA sr.cci6N UENoMiN'VUA “ EconomIa y CRF.Di'ro RURM, lhario Oficial, No. 4,295. 
Montevideo, 18 June 1920 - T.a Propaganda Rural, Ye.ir XIX, No^. 4|t, 451, 456. 

Montevideo, lo-'x. 

In earlier issues (i) mention has been made of the T/aw of 21 March 
1918, establishing a system of loans to farmers in Uruguay granted on 

(i) In the Inlernational Rcvictv of Agricultural Economics, Auj?iist 1918, p. 064, and 
UUaiy Febriuiry 1919, p Sp 
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pledge of produce or goods, and arranging the appropiiate form of agree- 
ment. This law had foi some time past been the subject of many anticip- 
ations on the part of farmers and stock-breeders, and we have already 
drawn attention to its importance as a credit system with particularly 
smooth working, and one that facilitates the obtaining of credit needed 
for agricultural industries, and renders possible the circulation of a mass of 
capital that would otherwise remain stagnant and niiprodiictive. The 
Bureau of Kconomyand Rural Credit, instituted by the Law of i8 June 
1920, as a section of the National Inspectorate of Stock-breeding and 
Agricult tire, supjdics data as to the working of the law of agricul- 
tural pledges. This Bureau collaborated with the Bank of the Republic 
by giving technical advice in regard to the putting in force of this Law 
and of the Regnlati('ns for its application, and offered its services in the 
matter to other credit institutions, the rural banks, etc. In virtue of 
one of the powers conferred on it by the law that constituted it, the Bureau 
is moreo\xu' engaged in the organization of the loan system, in the study 
of agric'ultural (uedil in general, and more especially in credit on the 
security of rural movable ])Topeity. 

As we .have already stated in our earlier articles, the Law of 
21 March 1918 conferred the powder of making loans on the Bank of the 
Retniblic, on other ciedit institutions, on business establishments keeping 
their books on a regular system, and on the rural banks. 

The same year a new Decree dated 18 June arranged for the gradual 
application of the system and limited the nnmlx^r of the lending iiistitu- 
tioiivS to the ciedit institutions only, and to private business houses with 
books r€'gislered in the de})artment of Canclones. 

The Bank of the Republic, in agreement with the vSection of Bxonomy 
and Rural Credit, next decided to classify the credit oi>erations according 
to the kind of goods pledged. In conformity with Article 3 ot the Law 
of 21 March 1918, these may be as follows ; 

(а) Ivive stock and animal produce. 

(/>) Movable pro])erty emxdoycd in rural operations ; 

[c] Bniit of any kind, ])rovided it is of the same agricultural year 
as that in which the agreement is made, whether ungathered or picked, 
as well as timber, mineral products or any products of the national 
industry. 

(d) Machines and iin])lements for agricultural work, 

(f) Implements for manual or factor}^ work. 

As regards live stock, a further classification has Ix^en made : 

{(i) Tyive stock in general. 

(б) Heifers of 18 montlis or over. 

{c) Pure bred bulls of 18 months or over. 

{d) Breeding ew^es. 

(c) Dairy cattle including calves and bulls of 18 months and more. 

(/) Show breeding .stock. 
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The maximum amount of loans on pledge of live stock is fixed at 
20,000 pesos for fattening stock, 5,000 pesos for milk-cattle, and 50 per 
cent, of the iuwsured value for pure bred breeding stcxrk. 

This kind of loan immensely facilitates the purchase of cattle by the 
farmers ; in fact the purchaser in want of animals for his farm can obtain 
them at once, giving as security for his debt a pledge on the animals them- 
selves. If young animals are purchased the debtor can sell them as soon 
as they are fattened and divscharge his debt, capital and interest, to the cred- 
itor, for whom the animals have been sufficient guarantee in themselves 
during the time. 

As regards loans exclusively agricultural, the directing body of the 
Bank uj3 to now only grants them on cereals, fruit in store, and 
ungathered fruit : they are designed to facilitate harvest operations, 
thresliing, etc. 

The First Loans (itanted. — The first loan on the securit^^ of an 
agricultural pledge, registered in Ihuguay, was granted by the Bank of 
the Rex)ublic to the rural colony of San Javier. During the last few 
months of 1920“'” loans on agricultinal ])ledge were granted to various 
official institutions. 

On 13 December 1920 the first loan seemed by the ]>ledge of live 
stock w'as granted to private ])ersous, sot hat loan operations involving 
live stock may be vsaid to have begun to develop at the beginning of 1921 ; 
they have noticeably increased in extent in projx)rtion as this system of 
credit has become known and appreciated in the Republic 

Interest at 7 per cent, was stipulated in the registered agreement for 
loans on the security of agricultural jdedges. In one agreement only 
was a rate of () ])er cent, stipulated, aiRl in another f) per cent, but 
in others ca.ses tlic rate was 7 per cent. 

.1 Fiew Bill to Provide for a Larger Extension of Loans The vSection 
of Kconomy and Riiral Credit, which has taken a most active share in the 
work of developing this new form of credit, has made a study of the quCvStion 
of extending it further in connection wdth stock-breeding and more espe- 
cially with the dairy industry, an industry of capital inqiortance in the 
Republic, where live stock still forms the main source of wealth. 

It is thus })roposed to grant credit to small stock-breeders and culti- 
vators, not only for the pixrchase of dairy cattle, but also for their upkeep 
in suitable localities. As far back as iqii, at the Dairy Indust ly Congress 
held at Montevideo, attention was called to the importance that would 
attach to the establishment of a form of credit designed to suit dairy 
farmers for constniction of milking-}^ns or sheds, for purchase of the uten- 
sils required for butter making, etc. We may note that dairy cattle and 
their calves represent a special foim of security, equally for the creditor, 
who knows that these animals represent permanent capital in rural econom^q 
as for the debtor, who can rely on being able in due course to repay the 
borrowed capital out of the profits on the sale of the milk as well as to pay 
the interest on it. Here may be speciall)^ noted a Bill put forward 
by the Section of Kconomy and Rural Credit, in accordance with which 
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the Executive would be authorized to guarantee up to 500,000 pCvSos in 
loans on pledge granted by the Bank of the Republic and by the other 
credit institutions, in view of the construction of granjas, or sheds where 
where the cattle can be collected, and of rural dairies. 

In tliis Bill it is proposed that the loans should not ordinarily exceed 
5,000 pesos. They might however amount to 10,000 pesos in the event 
of the borrower being an agricultural engineer holding a di]>lonia recogn- 
ized by the State. 

The Piill also proposes : 

{a) That the banks should be authorized to make advances on the 
.security of an agricultural pledge up to 90 per cent, of the value of the 
pledge, if it is rei)resented b}^ breeding animals, and up to 50 pei cent, 
if the security is agricultural machinery or implements. 

(/;) That it should be made })OSsible to grant loans of this kind 
even at the actual time of the purchase or sale of the animals or other 
goods. 

(c) 'J'liat the lending bodies other than credit institutions should 
be enabled to increase the loans by 50 per cent, when the borrower is 
reergnized as solvent by the lender and by the office on which it devolves 
ro give the necessary information. In this case the guarantee given by 
the State would l)e proportionately incrca.sed. 

On the interested parties there would only fall the obligation of 
guaranteeing the a])])ropriation of the loans to the objects specified by 
the law. 

The bill contemplates finally the extension of the same regulations 
to loans granted to every other kind or rural industry. 

Agric'iiltiiral Pledges and Insurance. — - An important innovation 
that has been introduced into the system of loans on agricultural pledge 
has reference to the case where the goods constituting the security are 
insun* d 

The Bank ot the Republic has in fact decided that wheie loans are 
secured on breeding animals insured in the State Insurance Ihind, a loan 
may be gi anted on tlie .security of the policy equal to 80 per cent, of the 
value of the animal. 

In its turn, the State Insurance Fund has recpiested the Rural Sections 
undertaking cattle insuranc'e to look into the possibility of reducing the 
premiums. It is true that the conjunction of insurance and loan results 
in the banks having a much larger field of credit oi)erations better 
guaranteed, and as a result a wider area of insurance : but it is also 
true that iiivsurance premiums are at the present time so liigh, that in ad- 
dition to the interCvSt of the loan, and the charges for inspection, etc., 
very heavy annual charges fall on the debtor. 

We may note as to this that the current premium varies from 
8 t/2 per cent, to 10 per cent, of the insured animal, and though this may 
be considered equitable for certain animals, it becomes on the contrary 
almost prohibitive for others of much le.ss value, so that the owner is 
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obliged to limit insurance to the animals intended to Ije shown or sold 
at a high price. 

A very opportune proposal has been made to draw up statistics of 
pure bred stock, and thereby to set up a scale of insurance corresponding 
to the different classes of animal. 

Once cattle insurance is re-organized on a more equitable basis, farm- 
ers will l)e able to take fuller advantage of the recent concession made 
by the Bank of the Republic. 

This institution has moreover taken steps to facilitate the warehous- 
ing of grain. In view of the fact that the greater numlx^r of farmers have 
no suitable places fot vstoring produce and that at some leading stations 
there is only a Mercado de Fruios or a co-operative de])ot, the Bank decid* 
ed to grant loans up to the amount of looo pesOvS to farmers who would 
stoie their wheat in a ])rivate wareliouse approved by the Bank, all the 
obligations as to the pledge then falling on the custodian instead of the 
debtor. 

To complete the working of the system of loans on agricnltuial pledge, 
the system of xtarrants on fruit in store will also be develo])e(l ■ this is a form 
of credit tliat has been long desired by the agricult niist^ of Uruguay. 

E F. 
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ECONOMIC AND vSOCIAD CONDITIONS 
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AUSTRIA. 

MliASURKS TAKEN DVRIKC. THE WAR TO MAINTAIN 
Tin^ SUPPEY OF AGRICUETURAE LABOUR. 

By Dr. Hermann Katxbrunner 

When the Austrian army was mobilized in Augmst 1914, on the small 
farms tlie men called up ueie replaced by the wives and cliildren of the 
fanners and even in some cases by their old parents. On the whole, owing 
to the extraordinary devotion with which these threw themselves into the 
work, the re]>Iaceincnt wais successful. Difficulty however was exper- 
ienced in legard to the heavier kinds of work, usually performed exclus- 
ively men, such as reaping, and akso as to the work of certain seasons 
when it is customary to engage extra help. Hence it was necessary to 
have at command, at lea.st for certain times of the year, some firrt her le- 
sources in the way of labour. 

The large farm, depending essentially upon hired labour, w^as in a 
much more serious position than the small farm at the outbreak of WMir. 
Owner, manager, farm-servants, day-labourers were often all wdthdrawm. 
Moreover many women whose services had previously been available 
could no longer give them as they had to work on their owm land. Fur- 
ther as they were in receipt of the government allowances fi) paid to 
the wives and families of all the men called up there was no strong induce- 
ment to find other means of subsistence. 

At first the large farms benefited, though only in a measure, by one 
special circumstance ; the immense surplus of labour in tlie East was 
unable to emigrate, while the refugees from the Russian invasion 
of^EIastern Galicia found their way into Western Austria and were 

(x) In accor< 1 aTic*i witli the I,aw of 36 December 1912 , Kncnsgescizblalt, No 237. 
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induced to take up agricultural occupations, so far as they were not called 
up for military service. 

§ I. The harvest commissions. 

With the view of meeting so far as possible the difEcult situation in 
which .agriculture was placed, the Government issued a series of enact- 
ments. 

By a Decree of the Ministry of Agriculture of 5 Augusti9i4 {Reiclis- 
gcsctzhlaft, No. 200), all the communes of Austria in which farming is 
carried on were directed to .setup Harvest Cojiimissions (Erntfkomissionen). 
These were* to consist of three to seven persons, rc-^ident inj the commune 
and of proved integrity, among them ministers ot religion, teachers, and 
officials of the organizations representative of agricultural interests, 
meeting under the chairmamship of the burgomaster, to take all the mea- 
sures nece.ssary for securing the normal course of agriculture. An import- 
ant share in the provision of the labour necessary was to devolve on these 
commissions. They were expected to organize mutual assistance amongst 
the owners or occut>iers of land, and to direct along such lines as would 
lead to tlicii fullest utilization, both the labour and the materials available 
in a commune or obtainable from without, so as to concentrate both lab- 
our and materials where the need was greatest or most urgent, always 
giving preference to those farms which in consecpience of the calling 
up of the owner or manager re<iuired special consideration or assistance. 
In short the commissions, in the interest of the execution of all kinds of 
agricultural work, had the duty of ascertaining, on the one hand, the 
labour and materials available within the area of the commune, and 
on the other, the farms standing in need of help, and of assigning to these 
latter so far as their re(piirements were not met from voluntary sources, 
tJie labour, the draught animals and the implements necessary. All ])er- 
sons of either sex resident in the commune, except a few exem])ted for special 
reasons, were obliged to lend their services. The light to take remunera- 
tion for w'^ork so given was recognized only in the case of pensons who de- 
pended for subsistence on receiving a dail}^ wage or remuneration in some 
form or other. 

As has already been mentioned, a certain number of women refused 
to do agricultural work, though their refusal was not justified by any consid- 
erations of health or household duties. As this involved a reduction 
in the suppl}^ of labour and as their refusal w^as calculated to 
encourage others similarly to object to work, the provincial author- 
ities were directed to take the strongest possible measures, acting 
through the Harv’^est Commissions and in accordance with the Minist- 
erial Decrees of 5 August 1914 and 15 hebruary J915 {Reich s^^esetz- 
blatt, No. 200 and No. 38) to ensure that all persons, so far as health and 
family reasons permitted, .should be made available for agricultural 
work. 
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§ 2. Labour exchanges. 

Immediately after the outbreak of war, the Government began to 
take an active part in the placing of labour. The Decree of the Ministry 
of Agriculture of 7 August 1914, Z. 37,165, enacted that District Labour 
Exchanges should be set up in all administrative districts, and Provincial 
Labour Exchanges in all the provinces of the Empire. At first the plac- 
ing of labour was entrusted to voluntary unpaid workers. 'Die Provincial 
P^xchanges were recommended to delegate their functions as far as ])ossible 
to institutions already existing in the priiici])a] towns of each province for 
the placing of labour. At Vienna, as the result of the common action of 
the (k)vernment offices concerned, all the institutions of the sort were 
co-ordinated under a central office and placed under the Commission for 
Social Welfare {Kommission fur sozial Fnr$orf;e). The l/ibour Pureau of 
the Agricultural vSociety was affiliated to this central office. Thus the 
closest j)OSsible co-ordination was ensured between all these offices, the 
District Labour Phxchanges and the Harvest Commissions. In order to 
facilitate the arrangements for the placing of labour, ])ers(ms ]>roceeding to 
distant centres were enabled to travel at reduced rates. 

Comparatively little use was however jiiade by agriculturists of tlrcse 
organizations, which wx‘re also intended for the sup])ly of industrial labour. 
This was, on the one hand, in accordance with the traditions of agriculture 
where labour is always engaged personally and without inter ni( diary, and, 
on the other hand, was the natural result of the utter impossibility of creating 
as it were by the stroke of a pen an organization of so comtrrehensive a 
nature. 

According to the Austrian Statistical Year-book, there were in ipp) 
the following results : 
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A larger measure of success attended the administrative efforts in 
respect to the employment of refugees, disabled service-men and prisoners 
of war, of which we shall shortly have occasion to speak. 

§ 3. AoRICrLTURAT. WORK OF SOLDIERS TEMPORARILY DETACHED. 

It very soon became clear that no great benefit could accrue to agri- 
culture from the mere provision of labour in the absence of those capable 
of directing it. In order to meet at least partially these pressing require- 
ments and to give those responsible the opportunity of attending to the 
more urgent and important farm-business, farmers were granted from the 
spring of 1915 short periods of leave coinciding so far as possible with tlie 
seasons in which the farm-work most needed their oversight (spring culti- 
vation leave, harvest leave, hay-making leave, etc.). Naturally the grant- 
ing or not (d‘ this leave was decided by the military situation as it affected 
the comniauds or units to which the agriculturists were attached. Thus 
scddiers and even officers of the reserve belonging to units holding po.sitions 
or bridge-heads not threatened by the enemy obtained leave in large num- 
ber, ami so also did workmen, drivers, etc., called up in accordance with 
the Military Service Law and rendering territorial service. 

Those serving in the line seldom obtained leave. Those uiwlergoing 
hospital treatment did not usually obtain leave, and harvest leave was 
granted to f arniers and farm-labourers only if they were at the time physic- 
ally fit for agricultural work — or in the case of farmers to supervize 
it “ and always conditionally on there being no risk of endangering 
recovery of complete fitness for military service. 

Kfforts were made so to arrange the grants of leave that all soldiers 
had it in turn. I^eave w^as granted first to fanners, in accordance with 
their sj>ecial circumstances, and then to members of their families ordin- 
arily engaged in agriculture, and lastly to agricultural labourers. Ac- 
count was also taken, so lar as possible, of local circumstances, in .such as 
way that leave was first given to those coming from districts where the 
harvest was earlier and afterwards to those coming from districts where 
the crops ripened later. 

Applications for leave could be made directly by soldiers to the milit- 
ary authorities or by their relatives through the medium of the political 
authorities. The granting of leave was done by the commandants of the 
division, in accordance with definite instructions. The period for which 
leave was granted to f armers was originally, as for other classes of soldiers, 
usually two weeks. Later on they were granted leave for a period of three 
or four weeks and from iqi6 even five weeks. From March to April 1916, 
898,969 men went on leave specially granted for agricultural work. 

In some reserve centres and rest camps it happened that after leave 
had been granted to all who had a right to it, there still remained soldiers 
aipable of doing agricultural work. At the request of the political author- 
ities ol the neighbouring centres, these men were detailed in gangs of about 
20 to particular communes or to particular farmers (naturally with the provi- 
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sion of immediate return to their unit in the case of emergency). These 
gangs, always under the command of a non-commissioned officer, remained 
as might be required but for a maximum of two or three weeks on a farm, 
and received from the farmer in addition to board, a remuneration cor- 
responding to the daily wage obtaining in the locality. 

The labour depots near the militar}^ commands (reserves consisting 
of voluntary workers, territorials and refugees, intended to meet the lab- 
our requirements of the combatant army) could also furnish supplies of 
labotxr for agriculture. From March to August iQiO, 161,015 men in all 
from these depots were ]mt at the disposal of the communes to render as- 
sistance in agricultural work. 

Finally in individacil cases meriting special consideration, on appli- 
cation being made to the political authority, tempoiary exemptions from 
military service weie also granted to fanners and to individuals qualified 
to undertake agricultural work as employees or w^age-earners. 

Requests for exemption had to be made by the lelatives. They had 
then to be confirmed by the communal offices, examined by the Land- 
u'chrevidenzheamte of the district command, then checked by the pol- 
ice, ajiproved by the head ol the district cotnmaud and piesented to the 
vState Mobilization J)c]>artment. FVoin this the ajqdication was passed 
through the medium of the Ministry of Agriculture to tht* Ministry of 
War, and linally after approval, which was usually given in cases meriting 
special consideration, to the army coi])s. Ivxcmptions could not be granted 
t<^ those at the front, nor to tho.se foi any reason indisjxensable. The per- 
iod of exemption w\is fixed by the Ministry of War. Requests for exten- 
sions of exemption were geiieially agn^d to. Police ^ui>ervision was exer- 
cized in res})ect to the w^ork done by the exempted persons as by those 
simply on leave, and those wdio did not w^ork were immediately recalled. 
In the gi anting of these exemptions special regard w^as had for skilled 
laboui of an indis])ensable kind, such as attendants or mechanics in charge 
of agricnltmal machinery, especially thre^diing machines, steam-ploughs, 
etc., driveis of motor-ploughs, and in certain cases smillis and Cartwrights. 
The length of the exemptions was ])roportionale to the local needs. 

Where it was not possible to release the resjxinsible farmer or man- 
ager of a farm, such faim w^as given precedence in the assignment of 
other supplies of labour. 


§ 4. ThK utilization of the work of WTJUNDKU men in AGRICrUTTRK, 

Of special inifcjiortance to the agricultural laboui supply were the mea- 
sures taken by the Government for restoring to their original occupations, 
under the most favourable conditions possible, w^onnded and disabled men. 
Kfforts to bring this about w^ere regarded as among the most important and 
urgent tasks of the rehabilitation and had the more significance for agri- 
culture from the fact that it had lieen the occupation of the majority of the 
disabled men : a natural conse(][uence of the high percentage of enlist- 
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nients among agriculturists and of the heavy losses of the infantry, in which 
most of the farming class were enrolled. 

The guiding principles of the treatment of the disabled were first laid 
down by the Decree of the Ministry of the Interior of 15 February 1915, 
Z. 3,501, then in the Order of 29 August 1915 {Reich sgesetzblatt, No. 260), 
relating to the after treatment and practical instruction of the sick and 
wounded (i). 

As a preliminary step, by the decrees of the Ministry of the Interior 
of 23 February 1915, Z. 411, and 27 June 1915, 12,641, there were instit- 

uted “ Provincial Committees for the Assistance of Discharged >Soldiers 
(Landcshnnmissioncn zur Fursorge der heimkchrenden Krieger) with a spJiere 
of w^ork falling under thre^^ divisions : {a) sj)ecial treatment of the disabled ; 
(/?) provision for needs and instruction ; (c) finding of employment. 

((/) As far back as 1914 the systematic treatment of the disabled 
engaged serious attention and was in partictilar the subject of profound 
professional interest. On the ]>roix)sal of Dr. v">])itzy, whose leputaticui in 
the matlei of such treatment stood high, the inilitar>" administration even 
in November 1914 conceived the idea of founding a large ortJiopacdic hos- 
pital s])ecially designed for the piir^jose iiud workshf)ps in connection with 
it. On 20 January a hospital was opened at Vienna with t,ooo beds, and 
in a ^'ery sliort time its capacity was so increased as to provide accommoda- 
tion for 3,600 iTien. Other lios^htals in the princi]xil towns of the pro- 
\Tnces were successively established. In these (2) the disabled were 
subjected to a systematic orthopaedic after-treatment with the aim of 
regaining the full use of their limbs; ()rtho])aedic ap})arattis wais ])repared, 
artificial limbs were tested and given out, and o])erati()ns w^ere undertaken 
in cases where the wotinds had been wrongly treated and a ].)rejudicial 
condition had arisen which it was thought possible to remove. Special 
account was naturally taken of the bearing of all this on agriculture. Thus 
a special belt for farm workers {Banerngurtcl) was invented and turned 
out in large numbers at one of the special workshops for the manufacture 
of artificial limbs. Later on were deviwscd the farmers' arm {Bauernarm) 
and the so called “ Kellerhand 

The mechanical aids sixpplied to agriculturists W'ere always very strong 
so that they would be of real use to them, and would be sci'\dceable in all 
circumstances, places and positions. They were never given artificial limbs 
of complicated and delicate constuiction, unsuitable for the leipiirements 
of farm work. 

{h) The medical treatment of the disabled was closely as.sociated 
with their re education. This in the first stages of the cure consisted only 
in making slight movements of the affected part (the liri^ of this le-educa- 

(r) See MlLlTARVLKSOUaiTN(x 1 TKI> iNfVAriDnNMTKSORrE r\m MaNNHCHAFTSPI'KSONEN, 
H‘i>rintccl from JUatlan fm das Armenwesen der Sfaif U Vienna, 1915, and 

k.k. ]\J intfttcriums des Inntrn uba fursoi^e fur Krieg,sbcLhddif*tt% putdislicd July 1915 
by the Government rriiitiiip Olfice, 

( 2 ) See Spit/.y : ITiibcre Kriecsinvalidcii rinrichtun^en zur Heilung und Fiir^orge. 
Vienna, iyi5- 
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tion are embodied in the Decree of the MinivStry of the Interior of 15 June 
1915, Z. 9,389). Continued activity of this kind led on to more effective 
movements. 

At a more advanced stage of the cure, the disabled men belonging to the 
agricultural classes were given once more the opp<3rtunity of handling 
agricultural implements (i). A philanthrojjic large landowner, Baron 
Drasche, made available for re-education in farm work a part of his estate, 
Ebreiclisdoif , near Vienna : work was done there by disabled men for four 
hours each day wdiile for the remainder of the day they rested or under- 
went treatment. In return for their services, they received prizes in money* 

Those who had lost one arm at once obtained instruction in writing 
with the left hand (2). 

Kndeavours were alw^ays made to restore the disabled to tlieir own 
occupation. 

It w^as sometimes ])ossible to compensate for the loss of certain phys- 
ical ]Kjwers by improving the education. Persons of sufficient intelligence 
andiiossessing a certain ground w^ork of knowledge were thus sent to agricul- 
tural schools, many such schools btdng established for that very purpose (3), 

As a rule only a few disabled were admitted at one time to the courses 
at these schools, so as to give opportunity for individual and intensive 
in^tiuction, adapted to the s])ecial re^|uiienients of the students. Among 
other courses were the following which w^ere rei;eated at intervals : in 
Vhenna, a course for disabled officers at the Agricultural College and a 
course in bee ket]>ing ; at Ivlelhof, a six weeks' course in agriculture ; 
at Ketz, a course of horticulture and viticulture lasting five months ; at 
Mistelbach, hcldsberg and Krems, similar courses lasting six months ; at 
Oberhollabrunii and Obersielxmbruiin, courses in general farm -work la.sting 
five months; at Oberhollabrunii, a two months' course in dairying: at 
Tullen, courses in agriculture and fore.stry la.sting six months ; at Ph^ua, 
a three months course in al])ine agriculture ; at Waidhofeii and Hollenstein, 
courses iu forestry ; at Truisurauer, five month courses in pisciculture ; at 
Komeiiburg, one month courses in growing of forage crops and in stock- 
breeding, and at Mcklling three month courses in fruit and vegetable growdng. 

In the Tyrol courses were held at Rotholz and at Platten on the Adige. 
Iu Bohemia courses w^erc held at 17 (lerman and 22 Czech schools, among 
these being courses of special instruction in land-improvement, in flax 
and hop cultivation, in treatment of meadow land, in milling and distil- 
ling, etc. Courses wx're also held in Moravia and Galicia. 

(t) See Maier Bode; Dcr Arm und BcinlHSchadij'le in <Ier Dmidwirti'eliat. Ivtip/fV', 1Q17. 

(2) Sc^c Sti rr. FR . Einarmige in der l^audwirtsdiaft. M ittei lumpen der Diuhchcn Landmii- 
scha/iSfiCirlhiJm/t, So. 1, May i«n5. - Kt^ks^bfro : lUnarrafiebel, cin gehr- un<i Bildcr- 
Buch fiir Ivinarmi^e. July 1915, 

(3) vSw: B.WnWIRT.SCHAFTLICnES UNTERRISCHTSWESEK end IWALniENFURSCiRGE VOM 
lyANDESAUSSCHnSS DRS ERZHEUZOGTHMS OESTERRElCll ENTER UER ENNS. Vienna, lorf), - 

Die FBrsorge des n. o Eandksatischusses JijR die Kriegsvertli;tzti 5 N ianuwtrtschatt 
riciiEN Bkrufs. Vienna, 1918. - MarschNer : FUrsorge fiir Kriegsbcsdiiidigtc in BiUitnen. 
Prague, 1016. 
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Of the greatest ini])ortance to the farmers were the courses for iustruc- 
tion and training of men in the use of agricultural machines. Thus at the 
State School of Industry at Prague a course was held in the training of 
drivers of motor-ploughs ; at Clayton and Shuttle worth’s factory in Vienna 
one for the training of mechanics in the xiseof the most modem and com- 
plicated agricultural machinei:y\ As opportunity offered, disabled men 
received instruction at these courses who for some reason or other were 
no longer fit to carry on their former occupation, and who were anxious 
for agricultural employment. P'or these men the way was made easy 
to reiriiinerative occu]xitioii, but naturally only when there was ample 
guarantee of their l>eing physically fit for the occupation and when there 
was reason to sup]X)sc that they would be able to find a suitable position (i). 

Many cases occurred in which it was not possible for disabled men 
who had formerly been engaged in agriculture to return to it. Such men 
were as far as possible given a training in kindred occupations in one of 
the workshop schools for the disabled where ji trades were thaught. 

(r) With a view to establishing the most complete system possible 
of finding ern])lo3mient for those disabled men who were unable to return 
to their original occupations, an ofiicia] organization was created by 
Decrees of the Ministry of the Interior dated 15 May 1915, Z. 22.924, 
and 28 June 1915, Z. 33,547. This conformed to the general plan of Ooveni- 
meni Laboiir P'xchnngc offices, but differed in that it undertook the spe- 
cial task of finding suitable openings for disabl(‘d men. It aimed at prevent- 
ing soldiers who returned to ciyi\ life with diminished earning capacity 
from being reduced to ask for* charity -- an aim in wdiich it had the sup- 
port of the various aid societies. Kvery effort was made to pa'-s them as 
quickly and as effectively as possible into the different occupations. 
Under its auspices a ])eri()dical w^as publi.shecl in Vienna, ap|)earing once or 
twice monthly, entitled Der Oesterreichische Arheilnacha^'eis jur Kriegs- 
invalide. Branch organizations existed at the different provincial Ivalx)ur 
Exchanges of the principal provincial towais and at the district Uabour 
Exchanges. During the j)eriod 12 June 1915 to 31 December 1917 the 
Vienna office notified 25,947 vacant situations and effected engagements 
in 6,6 9 cuses. 

By these many and various measures, the Government 011 the whole 
succeeded, partly even during the w^ur, in restoring to agriculture the lalx)ur 
of many who, thanks to suitable mechanical aids, and to a fuller teclinical 
training, could in spite of their disabilities render serxdees of equal value 
with |heir former ones. Without the trouble that had been taken in the 
matter, this labour w'ould have lx?en, at least in great measure, lost to 
agriculture. 

In cf)nnection with the after-care of disabled men who liad been for- 
merly employed in agriculture, mention should also be take of the extens- 
ive plans for home colonization undertaken by the Government, with a 


(i) I>J5UTSCit : Acr/vtUche Itcruf'^bcrntuug Kri<x^hescUafligtcr iin Rahm.'n Ut'r Arbeit- 
vcmiittlimg. Vienna, 1917. 
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view to a permanent and satisfactory regulation of the agricultural labour 
question. On the basis of detailed enquiries (i), the project was formed of 
establisliing small homesteads [11 eimstdtten) for disabled service men and 
for the families of men who had fallen in tlie war. The colonists were to 
have a cottage and a piece of land annexed to it, and could acquire owner- 
ship by payments on exceedingly favourable terms. The farms were to 
remain under the advisory control of agricultural colleges and were to be 
managed in such a way that the owner could undertake work for a daily 
wage and so eke out the produce of the farm w^hich would not suffice for 
his maintenance. The intention was at one and the same time to improve 
the social position of the disabled service men arid in soiiu* mea‘^ure at 
least to remedy the shortage of houses and of lalxmr on the land (2). The 
economic crisis of the last years of the war and the is<ne of the war itself 
have however prev’cnted the carrying into execution of any o{ these pro- 
jects. 

Among the measures intended to attract highh^ skilled lalxnir even 
from the urban centres, there must be mentioned the preliminaries, wdiich 
received cordial support from the Government for lheorgani?:alion of farm 
apprenticeship already earlier advocated by Mischler (3), the w'ell known 
pioneer of Lalx)ur Exchanges. In this field the Deulschc LanJu'iytschafls- 
geselischaft fur Oesterreich did gocxl service with the “ a^q^rentice centres 
[Lehrlin^sstellen) established under its auspices (4). 

§ 5. Prisoners’ eabouk. 

Even l)efore the war the labour of prisoners from the Austricin piisons 
had been made available for agricultural undertakings, under ceitain de- 
finite conditions. 

As soon as the war broke out, the Government endeavounHl to de- 
tail for agricultural labour a larger number of prisoners. With this in 
view two methods were adopted. On the one kind by the Order of 7 
AugUvSt 1914 (Reichsgesetzblatt, No. 207) it was enacted that wuth cer- 
tain provisos, a shortening of the teimof imprisonment might be peimittevl 
if the prisoners’ lalx)ur w^as of urgent national importance, and if the re- 

(1) See VoOEL: Die Agrarslati‘^tHchen Gruiullagen einei Iniienkulonisation uiid I'.rhohurig; 
der landwirtschafilicben PrcxJuktivitflt in Oesterreich iiach dem Kneec, in Sfaitstisiht Mothit’ 
schnft, 1917. (iutachlen fiir VorbereituiiR ciner VVirUch.ifsheimstatt'nioniianisation 

{2) Raitchberg : Kriegerhe]tn«;tatten Vienna, loib — Sp\t/el : Die Tlrziel^mi; tier 
hmdlichen Kriegerwai'^en- Prague, J91 7. - M ykciiet • Die i^orgnng dcr Kriegsiuvalideii 
und ihrer Hiuterblicbenen. W^ariisdoif, U)i5 - Rikpl : Kneg^invaliderisiedching la : 
Der Afbats'nachweiSy 1018 ^ Kastxj.'R : Die landwirlseliaftlichen Schiilea uad die liiva- 

lidenfursorge. In: Land- umi forsiwtrlschafthche Vnterrichtszeiinmji. V’ienua, igii, Parts III 
and IV, — Vogel: Innere Kolonisation uud Randarbei ter f rage in ( le^^^teiTcich nach dem 
Kriege. Berlin 1918. 

(3) Sec Der Arbeiisnackwets, 1909 and 1912. 

(4) PHOORAMM und EEITSATXE der I^AND\VIRTSC1L\FTLTCHI:K I .EHRLINGS jTULrxN IN 
Wien, — Gks<jmann; Zuruch zur vSchoHe. Vienna, 1919. 
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mainder of the sentence still to be undergone was less than six weeks. 
On the other hand measures were also taken with a xiew to utilizing in 
a larger proportion for farm work prisoners who could not be so released. 
By JDecrce of the Ministry of Justice of 8 August 1914, Z. 26,889, the tri- 
bunals were requested to put through on every occasion when poSvSible 
recpiests for prisoner’s lalx)ur coming from agricultural districts, that is 
to say within the limits allowed by tlig number of prisoners and warders 
available. They w^ere further authorized for the remainder of 1914 to agree 
to the formation, within their own jurisdiction, of small squads (from 
10 to 15 men) who might spend the night away from the privSon or penal 
institution. These powers were later extended for the following years. 
In consideration oi the exceptional situation, the Ministry of Justice ruled 
that in cases meriting sjx'cial consideration, prisoners' labour would 
be supplied in leturn lor the mere reimbursement of the exjx^nses incur- 
red in the matter by the State. 

Since there were frequently not enough warders for these labonr- 
Sipiadb, thus rendering their utilization in agriculture im];x)ssible, by the 
Decree of 19 August i()i4, Z. 28,053, the tribimals were requested to de- 
tail for prison w^arder vservice men from the Landstnrm and this was allowed 
in very urgent cases on the basis of an agreement between the Ministries 
concerned. By Decree of 31 March 1915, Z. 9,413, the powders of the tribun- 
als in rcsf)cct to ])risoncrs' labour were extended : in particular greater 
regard was paid t(^ the agricultural status of the prisoner, whether he had 
been a farmer (u* an oTchnary labourei. 

By Order of rt) June 1916 {Rcichsgeseizblaft 183,) tlie penitentia- 
ries were authorized to allow a shortening of the sentence in the case of 
prisoners serving a sentence of two years or less if their w’oik was of national 
importance. By Decree of the Ministry of Justice of 28 April, Z. 13,915, 
the conditions for granting remission of sentences were rendered still less 
stringent. Tn particular thc\ admitted of the possibility of remission 
in the case of thf)se serving sentences of more tlian two years, subject 
however to an act of grace on the part of the Ihnperor. Of course this 
could only ]ye irivcii in the case of prisoners who w^ere not likely to attempt 
to escape, and it was also made a condition that the jirisoner was not imder- 
going a sentence longer than three years. Statistics are not available as 
to the number of ]^>ersons who in accordance with these arrangements be- 
came available for agricultural work. lint it cannot have been very large 
ill jiropoition to the number of farni^ seeing tliat ]ni.soners’ labour could 
only be (piitc exceptionally utilized by individual farmers. 

§ 6. Ivmpi/)ymt:nt of scii()()t,chii.i)rt:\ tn A(;RiCTu;rTi^AL work. 

In Austria school boys and girls between the ages of ii and 14, and 
even younger, are fiequently employed in agricultural work. It was nat- 
ural that during the war their work w'ould be even more generally employed 
as a means of meeting the serious shortage of labour ; this however could 
not come about except by a marked infraction of the law relating to the 
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legular instruction of all cliildren between the ages of 6 and 14 years. To 
meet the wishes of the rural population the Ministry of Public worship and 
of Education requested all the provincial education authorities to allow the 
greatest possible latitude to requests for leave of absence from school and 
temporarily to recognize the employment of children in farm work as suf- 
ficient excuse for non-attendance at school, giving special consideration to 
families, members of which were on active military serv'ice. 

In 1915 these instructions, which at first applied only to 1914, were 
again put into force and amplified. In purely rural districts, instruction 
could be much curtailed particularly in the upper classes, and the school 
year could be closed in advance of the proper date for doing so. The 
principle was laid down that the interests of the school instruction must 
give way to those of the cultivation of the land. Authority to excuse 
from school attendance children required for farm work, at first only 
granted in regard to schools of the distinctly rural t3rpe, was extended to 
elementary schools in cities and market- towns, and then to the high schools. 
Similar instmetions were issued to the managing l>odiesof the intermediate 
schools. Recommendci lions were also issued to these latter, to make spe- 
cial allowance in examinations of all kinds for this em])loymejit of the schol- 
ars in farm work. A Decree of the Ministry of Public Worship and of 
l{ducation of 10 March 1916, Z. 6,158, granted fresh facilities. 

The scholars in tiearly all cases worked on their parents’ farms, or 
on those of near relatives, rarely on those of strangers. It came howevef to 
this last for them in the latter years of the war, chiefly so as to obtain food, 
which wa^ agreed on as jjaymeiit in lieu of money and was much more 
acceptable in consequence of the prevailing scarcity of ever>dhing. 

Hands of juvenile workers w^ere also formed, chiefly in the earlier 
\«ears of the war, by local education authorities, and put at the disposal 
of communes foi agricultural purposes, the scholars being distributed as 
the work required. 

§ 7. The shake takfx in agricultural work ny rkfttgkks. 

Military events frequently necessitated the evacuation of Austrian 
territor\L By the Imperial Order of August 1914 ( 7 ? No. 213), 
arrangements were made for the care of persons who in such circumstances 
might lie removed from their homes, and for the regular utilization of their 
lal)onr, in so far as they were capable of engaging in jirodiictive work. 
In order to find emplo^mient for them use was made of the LaViour Ex- 
changes already mentioned, and by means of these organizations refugees 
fit for agricultural work were in the first place drafted, some to specially 
prepared barrack centres, some after being duly classified as to nationality 
and religion, into various communes at the State expense. Thence 
they were distributed among the different farms. In April 1915 about 
600,000 refugees were being maintained by the vState (i). All this admin- 

(l) TvTIGKEITSBKRICHTE DER HU/FSKOMMITTKK fUr die KlUchtlinge. 
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istralioii wns rendered considerably more easy by the fact that the persons 
dealt will) were chiefly agriculttirists or trained to ai^ricultnral work. Among 
them were a number who had been in the habit for many years of going 
as seasonal labourers to one of the western ])rovinces and so were com* 
paratively familiar with the conditions of life in thur new "urronndings. 

Among the institutions for supplying labour, the agricultural organ- 
izations were tlie most active and in this work tliey received the fullest 
possible sup])ort from the Govemment. 

The Landicirtscha/sgesellschaft of Merina should be especially mention- 
ed. This ‘society not im]y undertook the necessary quarantine measures 
but also made it its s])ecial business to re^dace in their former situations 
those lalx)urers wlio had prtviou.^ly been in the service of an Austrian em- 
ployer. The utilization of these seasonal labourers was cfifected on a con- 
siderable scale (i) but almost exclusively on th(^ large estates where ^the 
employment of labourers speaking other languages had pievionsly been not 
unusual. 

But the number of refugees absorbed by the agricultun‘ of western 
Austria <liminishe(l in the course of the war, on the one hand as a conse- 
quence of the constant raising of the age for military sei\dce, on the otlier 
hand from the fact of the re-c'cciqiation of Galicia. The refugees were 
gradually recalltd to their own homes to rej'air the damage wrought by war 
in their own fields This aho practically ]nit an (md to tlie emigration 
of agricultural labour from Galicia, to tht‘ gieat benefit <>f agncTilture. 
Thus in the season of Tqi 5 - 3 () only 26,000 pass]X)rts were issued by tlie 
Denfsclic t tidarhciicrzcniralc to Austrian citizens as compaied witli 291,708 
in the period 1910-11. The remainder, nine-tenths (not including persons 
liable for military servnee) were retained to play Iheir part in the economic 
life of the cunuitry. 

To meet certain inconveniences that arose, the employment of Gal- 
ician lalxnir was legulated in 1917. Those making application for '-uch 
labour had to obtain aulhorization , make proper luring agreements and 
submit them for inspection by the Gewernment authorities, and to take 
strict quarantine measures in regard to traiis]K)rt. 

The hiring agreements, in the interests of both parties, w'cre to include : 

(1) A wages scale, showing the rates of wages for men engaged In 
plougliing and cultivation, for reapers and for other labourers, for women, for 
youths not fully grown ami for girls, differentiating also bet w^eeii the w^ages 
to be ])aid in the period jireceding the harvest, during the harvest, and 
in the period following the har\^est. 

(2) The proportion of remuneration in kind : this could not be kej^t 
at the pre-w^ar le\el owing to the shortage of many kinds of food, but it 
had to be sufficient in all cases. 

(3) The declaration of the employer that he was prepared to take 
for every ten labourers, one person who was unable to work (ciiild) ; this 

(I) 'riic [ cindwirt^rhiifhgrst’lkchaft of Vienna and the LandesmUmle jiir Arheii^vermAtlun^ 
of Prague fouiul cmplojmcut for about 13s, 000 refugees; of these 00,000 caiue from the large, 
concentration camp near r.mund Der Arbal^nachums, 1918, Part II. 
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on account of the unwillingness of the refugees to leave the children alone 
in the camps. 

The distribution of the refugees in the commune was as a rule left 
to the local Labour Exchanges, to the Harvest Commissions, etc. 

^ 8. DrSTRlBl^TION AND EMPLOYMENT OF PRISONERS OF WAR. 

vSomewliat different counsels prevailed at different periods of the host- 
ilities as to the right mode of distributing and utilizing prisoners of war. 

In the first instance, the Eovemment arranged for their labour to be 
available only in those districts where there was no unemployment. At 
the beginning of the war c>wnig to the stoppage of many industrial enter- 
prises there w%as very marked want of employment for certain kinds of 
labour. In consequence the piisoners had to bo put to work for which no 
special qualifications ’were recjiiired, such as constinction of roads, rai]w\ays 
and canals, re-affo rental ion, mipiovement oi aljnne pastures and the like 
and finally harvesting. 

The conditions niider v\hich the Ministry of War ]) 1 aced jirisoners at 
the dispc'sal of tnqdoyere were as follows: — 

1. Prisoners ol wai could (iidy be sn]>plied in gangs ol 200 men, with 
a view to facilitating proper guarding and the finding of suitable board and 
lodging. Inirther, in ordei to ensure the full utilization of this supply of 
lalxnir, the niinimuru number of ])risoners ol w^ar allotted to a centre might 
be reduced from 200 to jo if: [a) the empk^yer would himself provide for 
guarding them , {^>) take the ies]H>iisibility that they would lie adecjuately 
guarded; (r) undertake any ex]>enses arising out of the recapture of 
escaped ])ri‘-oners. 

2. For guaiding prisxaiers of war there might be utilized, besides 
members of civilian eor]'s aimed and ^worn and members of cor])s of veter- 
ans w’ho were not fitted for otlici ser\ace, also sworn forest rangeis and sworn 
watchmen (>f fields, woods and vineyards. \\ hen persons of this ty)^e w^ere 
not available the so-called “ Bexmchvnubfnanncr ” were p re Added, who had 
to l>e sw’om in before the political authorities. 

3. Board W'as funiished in accoidance with local usage at the cost 
of the employer. Similarly fuel for prisoners of war and their guards had 
to be provided free by the enqdoyer. 

4. As regards work for ])rivate individuals, the emplo>er of pri- 
soners of war had to pay to the militarx" administration six hellers ])er day 
per person, the jiayment l>eing made to the military commandant at the 
place of intern meat. The employer wEvS also expected to find the reninnera- 
tion for the work done by the prisoners of war. Twd scales were fixed: one 
of 20 hellers and one of 30 hellers, p'urther, excejit when the work was of 
a military kind, the employer had the option of giving extra pay or extra 
rations of food, if he thought fit, in retuni for overtime work, for example 
during harvesting of crops. When found convenient, for example during 
hay-making or the spring cultivation, a remuneration on a piece work 
basis was recommended. 
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5. If the prisoners of war could not be accommodated at neigh- 
bouring prisoners' camps they were to be lodged in guarded premises. 

6. Occasional medical attendance was to be provided by the doctors 
of the commune or others belonging to the district at the expense of the 
employer : the same arrangement to hold for sanitary inspection of the 
prisoners. 

7. The military commandant, that is to say the commandant of 
the camps of prisoners of war, was empowered to arrange for their move- 
ment in gangs of 30 to 200 men. 

8. Applications for the supply of more than 200 prisoners were 
dealt with by the Ministry of War. 

Towards the middle of 1915 about 80,000 prisoners of war were being 
employed in agricultural work. With the aim of making possible a general 
utilizaticui of prisoners of war on the small farms also, where by this time 
they were often treated on the same footing as the labourers who had been 
called up, the regulations for the supply of prisoners of war gradually be- 
came considerably relaxed. To avoid any unfairness arising out of the 
system of direct applications, whereby one farmer might obtain a large 
number while another had none, the Agricultural Laix)ur Exchanges 
underri>ok the business of distribution of the prisoners (Decree of 6 Novem- 
ber 1916, Z. 5,790). For this work a special contribution was nuideby the 
employers to the exchanges to cover working ex]ienses so far as possible. 

The supreme direction of the distribution of the prisoners of war, 
equally with that of the gangs of soldiers detached for work an i of army 
horses, was now placed in the hands of the Ministry of Agriculture, one of the 
higher othcials acting as liaison officer between the Ministry and the Minis- 
try of War. Applications for prisoners of war on the part of communes, 
estates, sugar factories, etc., were to be made direct to Agricultural Lab- 
our Exchanges. 

The distribution was arranged in accordance with the need for labour, 
the work to be done, and the likelihood of the farmer hinxself l)eeing able 
to put in more or less time on the farm either with exemption or with leave. 

The jjrisoners left the concentration camps as a rule in gangs and under 
the direction of a prisoner non-coinmivssioned officer, vsdio usually also acted 
as interpreter. vSuixrintendence of the i)arty was entrusted to an Aus- 
trian non commissioned officer with a detachment as guard. Oversight 
of the prisoners di.stributed over a district was the business of an officer. 
This latter was also especially to exercise oversight as to the provisioning,, 
which had to correspond as closely as possible with the food to which 
the prisoners were accustomed in their own country, as well as to the 
general treatment and lodging and finallyas to the proper utilization of the 
labour. As a rule there were no complaints. The prisoners of war became 
an indispensable element in agriculture during the war; in fact along with 
the women and children of those called up it was they who kept the land 
in a proper state of cultivation. 

Besides their employment in purely agricultural work, the prisoners 
of war were also turned to account on other works of public utility that 
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could be undertake at a low cost : for example by their assistance improve- 
ments of various kinds were carried out, alpine pasture improvements, 
.embanking of rivers, etc. In the summer of 1915 the authorities in charge 
of such kinds of work were employing 4,800 prisoners of war in round 
figures. 


* 

* ♦ 

In spite of all the efforts, whether of the State or of those who remained 
or the farms, it was impossible in the circumstances and with the means 
av?iilable to maintain agriculture at the pre-war level. Hence came 
about a series of measures calculated to relieve the shortage of lalxnir in 
agricultivre. Tliis was partly brought about by definite efforts to procure 
draught -animals for field work, and also by placing labour-saving machinery 
at the disposal of farms. The army had in fact absorl^ed the majority not 
only of the men, but of the draught-animals. But subsequently the short- 
age of raw materials of nearly every kind rendered impossible the production 
and repair of machines and the want of fuel and of lubricants materially 
interfered with the use of those existing. 

Thu*^ the normal rotation of the crops was altered: the cultivation of 
products requiring intensive labour, esjiecially that of sugar beet, was 
reduced, and more extensive cultivation was substituted. The area of potato 
cultivation for exanqile fell from 93,206 hectares in 1913 to 68,619 in 1918 ; 
the cultivation of the sugar beet from 17,957 to 8,452 hectares. The num- 
ber of quintals pioduced per hectare fell respectively from 81.3 and 224.8 
to 41.6 and 196.7 (i). 

Notw'ithstamiing the many provisions made and the efforts of all 
conccmed the problem of the substitution of the agricultural workers called 
up could only be partially scffved in Austria. 

(i) AXiiATrn.Arnrx un]» Kkvrn.'RGrHXissi: im ( ti'uii: rr i>EK Rtpublik Olsterkeicu 
IM JAHKE IQlS. \ iclUM, I()U). - Sr\rJSTICIli:S Jahrbuch dd^ k K A^KCKTIVUMINIsTERIUMS 

FttR ms JVITR If.U, Vicuna, 10 
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GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 

THE MAINTENANCE OF THE SUPPLY OF AGRICULTURAL 
LABOITR IN ENGLAND AND WALES DURING THE WAR, 

{Continued) 


§ 2 . Soldier la^bour. 

A. (jcneral Arrangements for the Release of Soldiers for Work on the Land. 

For the hay harvest of 1915 arrangements were made that furlough 
should Ix? given to a limited number of soldiers (i). The furlough granted 
to each soldier was not to exceed fourteen days and was to last onl}" for 
such time as he was actually required for haymakiiig. The employment 
of soldiers was subject to the condition that vsuitable labour ccmld not be 
found in the locality. Every endeavour w<nild be made to ensu/t‘ that the 
men released had been accustomed to farm work, but no guarantee to 
this effect could be given. 

Similar arrangements were nnide for the autumn cultivation in 1915 (2). 
In this case furlough was given up to a maximum of four weeks. 

General arrangements for the employment of soldiers on farm work 
at any season of the year were made for the first time early in 1916 (3), 

Under these arrangements furlough was given, at the discretion of 
the Military Authorities and as circumstances permitted, to a limited 
number of soldiers serving at home who had been accustomed to work 
on farms. The furlough granted to each soldier lasted only for such 
number of days, not exceeding four weeks, as he was actually required 
for the work. 

vSoldier labourers were not supplied unless it was impossible to obtain 
suitable labour in the locality. Applications from farmers who desired 
to employ soldier labour were made to the Board of Trade Labour Ex- 
changes by whom they were transmitted to the Military Authorities. 
Farmers might apply for men for any class of farm work and when the 
nature of the work was specified in the form of application, Commanding 
Officers endeavoured to select suitable men so far as was possible. When 
a farmer applied for his son or one of his former lalx)urers who was serv- 
ing at home, efforts were made to release liim. 

(1) Journal of the Board of Agriculture, July 1915. 

(2) Journal of the Board of Agriculture, October 1915. 

(3) Notice to Farmers as to Soldier Eabour, issued by the Board of Agriailture early 
iu 1916 [Journal of the Board of Agriculture, February 1916). 
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A farmer living in the neighbourhood of a military station could apply 
direct to a Commanding Ofhcer for military labour wliicli he required 
at short notice and for a period not exceeding six working days. This 
arrangement was mnde to enable the farmer to take advantage of fine 
days or short intervals of fine weather suitable for his work. 

Tlie arrangements made at thi.s time contemplated also the temporary 
employment of convalescent soldiers on agricultural work within easy 
reach of where they were stationed. hV>r the purpose of such employment, 
convalescent soldiers were granted sick furlough, which was liable to be 
cancelled forthwith if at any time a man's health so improved that he was 
fit for discliaige from the depot or hospital or if his health was suffering 
from the work. 

A])]>lications from farmers desiring to employ convalescent soldiers 
were usually made to the J^oard of Tnide Labour Exchanges, but a farmer 
living in tlie iieighlwnrhood of the man's military station w'ho required 
a mail at short notice, could ap])ly direct to the Olficer Commanding the 
depot or hospital. In making a])plK'ation, the farmer was required to slate 
clearly the exact nature of the mnployment in order that the Military 
Authorities might be in a ])osition to decide whether a soldier was capable 
of undertaking the woik he would be called u])on to do. 

There was as yet no arrangement for releasing soldiers to work con- 
tinuously on tlie land. The provision of .soldiers for agricultural work 
was solely iutemled as a temporary expedient (i). vSoldiers serving abroaa 
could not he brought home, not could men luider training be allowed away, 
nor tho.se ro([uired for necessary military duty, nor men who had recently 
been calkal up. It was to be undertood that any soldier was liable to 
instant recall if required. 

In July igiG, the Army Council gave their approval to arrangements 
imder which squads of soldiers would be detached from their headquarters, 
supplied with tents and allowed to camp out iu districts where their 
services were required for the harvest, but subject to recall to their head- 
quarters at short notice (2). 

For the harvest of iqi6 the Army Council decided to release some 
27,000 soldiers ( 3). '['he terms and conditions of employment were the 
same as those already in force. 

New ax^plications for soldiers had to be made through the local Labour 
Exchange and no application was entertained unless it had been received 
at the lyabour Exetumge before noon on Wednesday, g August IQ16. 

Applications already niJide, if they asked for soldiers to be sent on 
dates between 14 and 21 August inclusive were met as far as possible 
and no new application was necessary. In all other cases new applications 
had to be made, 

(1) Notice on the Rinployinent of Soldiers on ARriculttiral Work issued by the War 
Office {Journal of the Board of Agriculture, June 1910). 

(2) Circular Uetter, dated 7 July 1916, from the Board of Agriculture to County 
War Agricultural Committees [Journal of the Board of Agriculture, July 1916). 

(^) Journal of the Board of Agriculture, August iqi6. 
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The number of soldiers to be released represented only a small frac- 
tion of the ntimber of men normally employed in the harvest, and many 
of the soldiers were unskilled in agriculture. It was also necessary, for 
military reasons, to retain in the Eastern counties a large proportion of 
the men released for harvest work. 

For the spring cultivation of 1917 an arrangement was made between 
the War Office and the Board of Agriculture for placing a further supply 
of military labour at the service of farmers (i). In addition to the allot- 
ment of 15,000 men attached to home defence forces, whose labour would 
be made available to farmers under the arrangements hitherto in force,, 
a further body of 15,000 men would be detached and quartered in different 
parts of the country. 

The men wT)iild be quartered at infantry depots selected by General 
Headquarters. Each company would have an establishment of 250, with 
a due proportion of warrant officers and non-commissioned officers and 
would include men for clerical work to deal with ap]>li cations from com- 
mittees and farmers. A major, captain, and two siibaltenis would be 
apix)jnted to each company. 

The Board of Agriculture, in consultation with the War Agricultural 
Committees prepared a scheme for the distribution of this army of military 
labour betw^een the various counties according to their requirements. 
Liberal allotments were made to the more im])ortant wheat-growing counties- 
such as Norfolk. 

A revised scheme for providing soldiers to assist in agricultural 
operations was drawn up about the same time (2). Some of the seddiers 
were to be provided from the Home Defence Force and others from the 
Army Class \\' Reser\"e. 

The Home Defence Force men, 12,500 in number, were intended 
for the work of spring cultivation and would be subject to recall on 
15 April. While the War Office could not guarantee that all these men 
would possess a knowledge of agriculture, they undertook to select, as 
far as possible, fit and able-bodied men with sudi knowledge. The 
demand for these men was to be ascertained by the Wai Agricultural 
Committee of each county, and the Board of Agriculture notified 
of the number likely to be required. Certain military depots were 
selected to be used as Distributing Centres and the War Office would 
move men to these depots as soon as the nunil)ers needed were made known 
to them by the Board, 

An arrangement had also been come to by wliich 4,000 able-bodied 
.soldiers belonging to Infantry Works Battalions would be transferred 
to the Cla.ss W Reserve, and placed at the disposal of the Board of Agri- 
culture in lien of 4,000 combatant prisoners of war who had been allocated 


(1) Journal of the Boaf'i of Agriculture^ February 1917, 

(2) Circular Eetter, dated 2 March 1917, addres'^ed by the Fo(»d Production Department 
of the Board of Agriculture to War Agricultural Committees {Journal of the Board of 
Agriculture^ April 1917). 
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for agriculture in January 1917. These soldiers would, subject to unex- 
pected military exigencies, remain in agriculture until the end of the war. 

In addition to these ^,ooo soldiers, at least another 6,000 men of lower 
medical categories, making 10,000 in all, would be provided from classes 
of enlisted men not reserved for Home Defence, and would also be avail- 
able for farm labour until the end of the war, unless they were recalled 
for urgent military reasons. These men, until allotted to indmdual farm- 
ers, would be stationed a1 the selected military depots. 

Any farmer who wished to em|>loy men belonging to either of these 
two classes was to nuike application to the County War Agricultural Com- 
mittee. 

The War Ofhee were of opinion that the most desirable method of 
reinforcing labour on farms was by means of a system of sending detach- 
ments of soldiers to selecte<J localities, but they were ])re])ared to consider 
applications for the release of individual men to return to i)articular farms, 
provided the circumstances w'ere really exceptional (1). 

The following were illustrations of what might be described as excep- 
tional circumvstances 

{a) Where the soldier was the farmer himself and was required 
to manage the farm ; 

{b} Wheie a son, owing to hi*^ father's recent decease, had become 
the virtual tenant and was recjuired to manage the farm ; or 

(c) Where the wife and family of the soldier w^ere living in one of 
the farmer’s cottages, and the soldier was of low medical category". 

As regards men serving overseas, an ev^en greater degree of urgency 
was requirtid to be shown l)ef(5re there was any likelihood of their release 
being favourably considered. 

In May 1917, at the request of the Board of Agriculture, the Military 
Authorities instructed Commanding Officers that ‘^killed sheep-shearers 
not in Category A, for whose services a]>plication was made, were to 
be granted one month’s agricultural furlough, if they could possibly be 
spared from their units (2). Applications w^ere to be forwarded thiough 
County Agricultural Executiv-e Committees. 

Special arrangements were made by the Army Authorities to provide 
soldiers to assist with the hay and com harvest of 1917 (3). The men 
W'ere, however, to be available only until the end of the com harv^est. 

The .soldiers whom it wiis pioposed to supx)ly were to be sent to Mil- 
itary Distribution Centres. A farmer requiring the assistance of such 

(1) Circular letter, dated 28 March 1917, addressed by the Director Geiierat of Food 
Production to County War A}3jicultural Executive Committees {Journal of the Board of Agri- 
culture, April 1917) 

(2) Memorandum, dated 14 Mjiy 1917, issued by the Food Production Department of 
the Board of ARriculture to County War Agriailtural Executive Committees {Journal of 
the Board of Agriculture , June TQ17) 

(3) Circular Eetter, dated 19 June 1917, addressed by the Food Produ(i;ion Department 
of the Board of Agriculture to County War Agricultural Executive Committees {Journal 
of the Board of Agriculture, July 1917). 
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men was to apply to the Agricultural Executive Committee of his county 
hy whom the application was to be passed to tlie Sub-Comrnissioiier for 
the county of the National Service Department It was this ohicial who 
was responsible for seeing that the labour required was supplied. 

In connection with the foregoing .scheme for the supply of soldier 
labour for the hav^ and corn harvests, represeutxitions were made that in 
many districts the men would not be wholly employed 011 liar\^est work, 
inasmuch as a few weeks’ interval would occur between the hay and com 
harvests, during which time farmers engaging these soldiers would dc.sire 
to employ them on general farm work (i). Authority was accordingly given 
so to e u]) oy th in. 

The military authorities agreed, a few weeks later, that no soldiers 
who were then engaged on agricultural work were to be withdrawn from 
the laud until further notice (2). This instruction a])plied to all classes 
of soldiers who had been made available for agricultural work. The sol- 
diers due to return to their imits on 25 July were, therefore, to be allowed 
to remain on the farms where they w^rc employed until the Executive 
Committees found it nece.ssary to make use of their services elsewhere. 

About the same time arrangements were made by which a large niim' 
ber of soldiers were to be made available for work on the land in connection 
with the programme for increased cultivation for the igi8 liarvest (3). 
These men were to be made available gradually and were to be sent to 
Agricultural Distribution Centres (with which the exisliitg Agricultural 
Dej)ots would be incorporated) conveniently situated for each county. 

The arrangements contemplated included a scheme for the sii]:>ply 
of horses with soldier ploughmen, to which we shall have occasion to refer 
later, and the sup})ly of unskilled labourers to farmers re(:[iiiriug such men 
for work in connection with the 1918 harvest. 

Farmers who were entitled to the services of these men but were un- 
able to commence operations before the harvest and were iu need of addi- 
tional men for harvest, were to be allowed to have the men forthwith at 
the rates of wages laid down for harvest work. These soldiers were to 
be allotted, subject to military exigencies, for ])ermanent employment 
in connection with the igi8 programme, but as regards the meti out on 
harvest work re-allocation amongst the various counties might ]>e neces- 
sary after harvest. 

In December 1917 a simplification was introduced into the method 


(i) Circular I.eUer, dated ?9 June 1917, addre^?ed by the Food Production Department 
of the Board of Agriculture to County War Agricultural I^xecaitivc Committees {Journal 
of the Board of Agrkultare, July 1917). 

{ 2 ) Memorandimi, dated 10 July 1917, issued by the Food Production Department of 
the Board Agriculture to County War Agricultural Ivxecutive Committees {Journal of 
the Board of Agriculture, July 1917). 

(3) Cinular l,ctter, dated 19 July 19x7, and Memorandum, dated 23 July 1917, issued 
by the P'ood ITcKluction Dejiartinent of the Board of AgrictiHure to County War Agricultural 
Executive Committees {Journal of the Board of Agriculture, August 1917). 
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of releasing for agriculture men of low category serving at home \ i). It 
was arranged Hint the local represeij la lives of the Food Production r>ex)arl- 
ment should bring to the notice of the Agricultural Commandants at Dis- 
tribution Centres the names and addresses of such men lyhom they had 
asked to be made available for agriculture. The Commandants would 
forward the names direct to the head(|uarter?> of the Command in which 
the men were serving, indicating to which Agricidtural Company the men 
should be posted if they could l)€Mnade available. Tlie ordinary proced- 
ure would then be followed as to transferring and ])osting the men as 
between Commands. 

The arrangement did not api>ly to men iji Category A nor to men serv- 
ing abrocul ; ap])lications in respect of such men were to be dealt with 
by the Food Production De])artment as previously. As regard < men 
ser\dng overseas, applications could only be considered respecting men in 
medical categoric'. l)elow A. Men in Category A and in the Mechanical 
Trans])or1 Section of the Army Service Corps were not available for trans- 
fer to agricultural companies. 

In the same motith a large uumlxer of unskilled soldiers was made 
available tV>r agricultuml work, and the Food Production Department asked 
the Agricult uial Ivxecutivc Committees to arrange for their employment 
at once on drainage work, ditching, etc., as much work of this kind was 
urgently retpiired to be done in every county (z). The Executive Com- 
mittees were informed that in any case in which they considered that 
com]mlsory orders should be made to carry out such work, the}’ need not 
lie deterred from in iking such orders by fear of lack of labour for the 
purjKi.se as this source of labour could readily be <lra\vn upon. If the 
numlx.‘r of soldiers re([iiin'd was not available at the Distribution Centre 
serving the county, immediate a[)plic.ition wxis to be made to the Depart- 
ment, stating the additional number of men retjuired, when arrangements 
would be ma<le for their transfer from another centre. 

A further provision whereby the niiml'ier of soldiers at work on the 
land was slightly increased was an arrangement made at the end of 1917 
lietween the War Gihce and the Food Production Department whereby 
in exceptional circumstances and on the recommendation of the Agri- 
cultural Executive Committee concerned, an extension of leave not ex- 
ceeding one month would be granted to a any serving soldiei wlio at the 
time of the application was on leave and whose services were urgently 
required on the particular farm (3), 

(i) Mcniorundum, dated 11 December i<;sucd by <he Food Production Department 

of the Board of Asri^iilture to Coiuity War Agricultural Exeaxtive CommitteevS {four ml 
of the Board of Af’ricuUure, December iqi7). 

(?) Memorandum, dated 19 December 1917, issued by the Food Ihoductioix Department 
of the Board of Agriculture to County War Agricultural Eve<.utive Committeej. {Journal of 
*ke Board of Agricullure, Januaxy 1918). 

(3) Memorandum, dated 28 December 1917, issued by the Food Production Department 
of the Board of Agriculture to County War Agricultural Executive Committees {Journal 
of the Board of AgricuUure, January 1918). 
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There was now a fully developed system for the employment of soldiers 
on the land and the arrangements made in 1918 related for the most part 
to questions of detail. 

Thus in J^me 1918, in view of the need for increased supervision 
over the work wliich the soldier labourers were called upon to perform^ 
the Agricultural T-Cxecutive Committees were asked by the Food Production 
Department to arrange for periodical inquiries to be made (1). This 
could he done either by a personal visit by an officer or member of the 
District Committee or by reference to the police as to whether the soldiers 
were employed at the place and on the work to which they were sent out. 
In this matter committees were urged to seek the co-operation of the Com- 
mandant of the Distribution Centre and in any cases where inquiry showed 
that the soldier should be withdrawn, to ask the Commandant to take 
the necessary action at once. 

For harvest work in 1918 the Army Council decided to release several 
thousand soldiers on agricultural furlough (2). These men were to be dis- 
tributed among the counties wdiere labour assistance for the harvest was 
most needed, Apjdication for soldier lab<')urers for the haivest was to 
be made to the Agricultural Executive Committees, who would arrange 
with the Commandants of the Distribution Centres. 

Amongst the .soldiers who on this occasion were nnide available for 
agriculture was a small number of men fiom Command De])ots {3), The 
employment of suitable convalescent soldiers on haivest work was also 
authorized on condition that they returned to hospital each night or once 
every three days for medical examination. Men belonging to the Royal 
Air Force were also encouraged to volunteer for liarvest work in the 
neighbourhood of their camps wffien they could be s])ared from their 
ordinary duties. 

In an Army Council Instmction issued by the War Office on 7 Septem- 
ber 1918 it was stated that recent medical inspections had shown that 
there was a number of Category'' A men serving in Agricultural Companies 
and it had been decided to withdraw them after 15 Se])tembc] 1918 for 
militar}^ duty whenever the^^ could be replaced by soldiers of a lower 
category (4). Exceptions were made in the cases of those emjdoyed in 
certain kinds of w'ork. 

Soldiers who were eligible would continue to be posted to agricultural 
comjianies, but those sent out for farm work on or after i August 1918 
would be withdrawn after 15 September. 

The arrangements for withdrawing the A men w^oiild be carried out 


(i) Memoraiidiun, dated 3 June 1918, i^sued by the Food Production Department of the 
Board of Agriculture to Comity War Agricultural Executive Committees {Journal of the Board 
of Agriculture, June 1918). 

(-') Journal of the Board of AgricuUure, Augu"^! 1916. 

{3) Memorandum, dated 5 July 19^8, issucfl by the Fotxl Production Department of 
the Board ol Agriculture to County War Agricailtural F^xecutive Committees {Journal of the 
Board oi Agriculture, July 1918). 

( 1) Journal of the Board of AgricuUure, October 1918. 
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between the County Agricultural Executive Committees and the Command- 
ants of Agricultural Distribution Centres. 

As far as possible trained or partly-trained soldiers would be selected ' 
for withdrawal in priority to others, but due consideration would be 
given to the inconvenience which might be occasioned if certain men were 
taken away from their employment sooner than was absolutely necessary. 

The Agricultural Executive Committee might decide that, in some 
cases, it was not necessary to replace a Category A man withdrawn from a 
farm, in which case they would be free to allot the lower category man, 
supplied as a substitute, to any other farm which was in need of lalxnir. 

If at any time there were no further A men on the strength of the 
companies at a centre, a report was to be made to the War Office, so that 
instructions might be issued for the disposal of the substitutes who would 
be sent there. 

As A men could only be withdrawn as lower category men became 
available it was important that all experienced farm labourers serving 
in units at home in a lower category than A should be transferred to the 
Labour Corps and posted to Agricultural Companies. The only exceptions 
were Bi men who were fully-trained infantry men and men in technical 
corps more usefully employed at a trade from which they could not be 
relieved, and which would be of no value to agriculture. 

The cessation of hostilities on ii November iqi8 could not, of course, 
be followed by immediate demobilization, but men of low medical category 
who were experienced fann workers and were serving at home were at 
once serit to Agricultural Companies and made available for agricultural 
work (t) This provision was extended by an Army Council Instruction 
issued in January IQ19, which allowed any agriculturist .serving at home, 
whatever his medical category, to be attached to an Agricultural Company, 
pending his demobilization (2). Over 12,000 men were sent out to their 
former em])loyers on furlough under this procedure. 

On the other hand, many of the soldiers employed on the land were 
not, in normal times, agricultural labourers and would on demobilization 
have been lost to agriculture. Consequently it was decided in May 1919 
temporarily to retain for agriculture up to 20 per cent, of the soldiers 
employed on the land, in and attached to Agricultural Companies, in ad- 
dition to the men whose application for demobilization as “ pivotal " 
men had been sanctioned by the Ministry of Labour before i February 
1919 (3). These men were to be selected by War Agricultural Committees 
in conjunction with Agricultural Commandants and would be nominated 
from those considered to be indispensable. All other soldiers employed 
on agriculture were to be withdrawn, a fortnight’s notice being given to 
farmers before their withdrawal. 


(i) Reply by the Under Secretary for War to a Que-:>tion in the House ol Commons, iq 
November 1918 {Journal of the Board of Agriculture, December xgiS) 

(-) Journal of the Board of Agriculture, February 1919. 

(3) Journal of the Board of Agriculture, Mfiy 1919. 
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Eventually, as the demobilization of agricultural workers proceeded, 
even this reduced supply of soldier labourers was withdrawn. 

B. The Conditions of Employment, 

Under the arrangements made for the release of soldiers for the hay 
harvest and for the antunui cultivation in 1915 and under those nmde 
early in 1916 for the eiiiploynient of soldiers on faim work at any season 
of the year, each soldier labourer was to be paid 45. a day if he jnovided 
liib own board and lodging or 25. bd. a day if board and lodgiJig were pro- 
vided by the farmer (t). 

These rates were to be inclusive of all allowances and were to be paid 
in respect of wet as well as of fine days. The hours worked were to be 
those cu.stoinary in the district. 

No charge was made to the farmer for the railw’^ay travelling expenses 
of the soldier laboiueis assigned to him, but he was expected to i>rovide 
conversance from and t(^ the jiearest railw^ay station. 

A convalescent soldiei might either live away from the depot or hos- 
pital, or go to his work daily from his military (juarters. The cost, if any, 
of moving the man to or from liis woik was bonie by the funner, except 
that no charge wa^ made to the farmer for railway travelling cx])euses, 
if the man was employed for a week or more at a distance of 20 nules 
or over by rail, or if the man was away at least 3 days at a distance 
by rail oi less than 20 miles. 

If the convalesce])! soldier w^ent aw'ay from liis mililar> station he 
was to be t)ai(l 35. bd, a day if he ])rovided his own boa id and lodging 
and 2 s. a day if board and lodging was provided by the iainicr. One 
rest day in every seven day.s was to be allowed to him and in tes])ect of 
that da> he received Army ])ay. 

In cases in which the convalescent soldier returned each da^^ to his 
depot or hospital, he was to be ])aid a1 the rate of yi. fRU hour, including 
hours for meals. At lea< one good meal was to be ])rovided by the kiimcr, 
if the hours of work were such as to ])revei't the soldier returning to his 
unit for his midday meal. 

The rates of pay for soldiei labotireis employed for the com harvest 
of 1916 were fixed as follows (2) 

[a] In Cambridgeshire, Essex, Huntingdonshire, the Isle of Ely, 
I/incolnhiie, the Soke of Peterborough, the East and West Ridings of 
Yorkshire and Rutland, 6s. a day for 10 working hours if the soldier provid- 
ed his own board and lodging or 45. bd, if board and lodging were provided 
by the farmer, with bd, an hour overtime, 

{h) In the remaining counties of England and Wales, 5$. for a day 
of 10 working hours if the soldier provided his own board and lodging, 

(1) Journal of the Board of Agriculture^ JtUy and October 1915, and Notice indicated in 
note (3), page 234 

(2) Notice cited in note (i), page 235. 
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or 35. bd. if lx)ard and lodging were provided by the farmer, with ^d. 
an honr overtime. 

These rates were to be inclusive of all allowances and were to be paid 
in respect of wet days as well as of fine days. 

The soldier's army pay during the days on which he received civib 
pay from tlie farmer w’eie regarded as inclmled in the civil pay. He 
was credited with his Army pay for any Sunday included in the furlough, 
if he were not given civil ])ay on that <lay. He received no lodging al- 
lowance, rations, or ratirui allowance fioni Army funds, nor was he to be 
billeted. If se])aration 01 family allowance had been issued before the 
soldier’s employment on lain] woik it continued to be issued during 
liis absence. 

Soldiers injured while in the farmers’ omplo3^ had no claim to Army 
pension, but would be dealt with uiidci the Worknicn’s Com])ensatiou Act, 
the farmer insuring as for the test of his labour. They continued as sol- 
diers for healtli uisuiance, and tin* fainter paid no contribution for this. 

ddio farmer was at liberty to dismiss a man u])on giving one da^^’s 
notice or (Tne wages in lieu tla-reof ; the man’s furlough was 

thereu])oti considered as caiicelUd and he retnrned at once to his unit. 

Ui'der the aiiangeiucnts made* for tltc r<*lease of soldiers for wa)ik 
in connet'Uon wnlh tin s])rinv cadtivation of 1(^17 the w^ages to be paid 
to the sr^ldicT labourers wete t<> be at local rate^ as determined In' the 
War Agricidinial Coiunutlces (i). 

Under tlie revised sclieme for releasing soldiers for work on the land 
issued in Mandi 1917. it was provided that, when the farmer boarded 
and lodged th^ men, he would pa> the rate of wages current for agricul- 
tural labourers who lived in ; otherwise, he would be required to pay 
the tale current for agricultural la])ouiers who lived out (2). When 
the Otficer t'ommaiuhng Agiicultural Com])any dtsired infonuation as 
to what tlie cuneni rate w^a^ or wiiat weie fair wages for overtime work, 
he wa.s to refer to the War Agricultural Committee whose decision would 
lx final. 

With reganl to tlie,]taymen1 of men belonging to Agricultural Com- 
panies who were boauhnl and lodged by their employers some misnnder- 
vStaiiding arose and in matty cases the employers, instead t)f paying tlie 
“ liviiig-in " rate, were allowed to pay the Ihing-oul " rate and to hace 
the soldiers billeted on them under Army conditions. The effect of this 
was that the employer had paid less than the “ living-in " rate. Command- 
ing Officers were, therefore, instructed to take care that wrhere men were 
provided with food and accommodation by their employers billeting money 
was not to be paid, but the full amount of the “ li\dng-in ” rate was to be 
charged to the employers (3). 

(i) Journal of the Board of Af^rtcuUure^ February 1917. 

U) Circular Retter cited in note 'j', jiage ;i>. 

( i) Anny Council Instruction. No. 5^5 of 1917. — Memorandum, dateii 31 March 1917, 
issued by the Food Production Department of the Board of Agricnilture to Comity War Agi i* 
cultural Executive Committees {Journal of the Board of As^rimlture, Mtiy 1917). 
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When the employer provided lodging, cooking facilities (including 
fuel) and light, but not food, he would be required to pay the living- 
out rate of wages for the men, but against this cluirge he would be cred- 
ited with a sum ecpiivalent to that which he would have received if 
•the men had been formally billeted upon him under the Army Act, i. e. 
gcL per day for the first soldier and 6^/. for each additional soldier. 
The effect of this Regulation is shown by the following examples : 

1. Assuming the living-out '' rate in the district was 255. and the 
living-in '' rate 105. per week, the farmer who boarded and lodged a 

soldier might have been previously permitted to deduct the billeting al- 
lowance of 19s. yl. per week from the 25s. “ living-out rate, or in other 
words, he had secured the services of the soldier for 5s. gd. per week, plus 
the cost of keeping him, whereas the living-in rate for the district 
was know’ll to be 10s, per week. He would now have to pay the local 
“ living-in ” rate, viz., 10s. per week. 

2. Assuming the district rate of wages was 25s. and a farmer had 
hired two .soldiers to whom lie supplied lodging, cooking facilities (including 
fuel) and light, but no food, 

.s. d. 

for the first man he might deduct gd. iier day .... 5 3 

for the second man he might deduct (v/. per day ... 3 6 

8 9 

so that the w^eekti^ sum due from him was 505., less 8s. gd. -- qis. jd. 

In regard to the soldier labourers released in 1917 to assist with the 
hay and com harvest, it w’as laid dowm that when the farmer boarded 
and lodged the men they were to be paid the rate of wage current in the 
district for harvest work for agricultural labourers who lived in, subject 
to the minimum rates meiiti(>ned below (4). Otherwise he was to pay 
the rate current for harvest work for agricultural labourers who lived 
out, subject to the minimum rales mentioned below\ In the event of any 
dispute as to what the current rate was, whether for men living in or out, 
the decision of the County Agricultural Executive Committee was to lie 
final. 

For the hay harvest the minimum rates of wages would be as follows, 
but the local rate of wages was to be ])aid if it were in excess of these 
minimum rates : -- 

(a) 55. od. for each week-day while the soldier was employed 
(and each Sunday on which he worked), if the soldier provided his own 
board and lodging. Overtime at the rate of Od. per hour, after 10 working 
hours. 

(^?) 2s. Od. for each week-day while the soldier was employed 
(and each Sunday on which he worked), if board and lodging were provided 
by the farmer. Overtime at the rate of Od. per hour after 10 working 
hours. 

(4) Circular better died in note (3), page 237. 
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For the cx>rn harvest the minimum rates were to be as follows, but the 
local rate of wage was to be paid if in excess of these minimum rates : — 
{a) Cambridgeshire, Essex, Huntingdonshire, Isle of Ely, Lincoln- 
shire, Soke of Peterborough, Suffolk, the P^astand West Ridings of 
Yorkshire and Rutland : 7s. od. per day of 10 working hours, if the 
soldier provided his own board and lodging, or 4s. 6d. if board and 
lodging was provided by the farmer, with 6d. per hour overtime, 

{b) P'or the remaining counties of I-ingland and Wales : 6s. for a 
day of 10 working hours, if the soldier pro\dded his own board and lodging, 
or 3s. Ud, if boaid and lodging were provided by the farmer, with 6d. an 
hour overtime. 

When the men were not actually engaged in harvest work, the fol- 
lowing minimum rates of wages would apply (i) : — 

(a) 4s. 2d. for each week-day while the soldier was employed (and 
each Sunday on which he worked), if tlie soldier ])rovided his own board 
and lodging. 

(h) Ts'. Sd. for each week-day while the soldier was employed 
(and each Sunday on which he worked), if lx>ard and lodging were provided 
by the farnuT. 

The local rate of wages was however to be paid if in excess of the 
minimum rates. 

Thv^ number of soldiers engaged 011 agricultural work made it neces- 
sary at tb^* end of 1917 to modity the arrangement by which farmers had 
been at lilx^iiy to send soldiers back at a day's notice (2). This arrange- 
ment had originally been intended to ap]>ly to men only sent out for a 
short time, ^uch as harvest time, and was likely to entail considerable 
congestion a.l Distribution Centres if farmers started sending men back 
whenever there was a spell of bad weather which interrupted outdoor 
work. 

It wis therefore decided that lu the case of men who had been accept- 
vd by a farmer and retained more tlian six daj^^^, a fortnight's notice was 
to be given in writing to the Agricultural Commandant of the Distribution 
Centre from whicli the man was sent indicating when it was wished 
that tlie man should be withdrawn and the grounds for doing so This 
was not to apply to men who were sent out for definite periods of under 
or u]> in one nunith. 

Exceptional cases might arise which made it desirable to withdraw 
the man at slK>rt notice, and the Agricultural Commandants were, so far 
as ixissible, to ac(’ept such men if due notice were given. 

In the same way a fortnight's notice was, if |X)ssible, to Ix^ given to 
a fai'mer before a man was withdrawn for military reason^. 

In April 1918 it was laid down by the Anii}^ Council that thenceforth 

(1) Circular beUcr cited in note (i ), paj?c 2}8. 

(2) Circular Letter, dated 21 December 1917, addressed by the Food Prcxlnctkni Depiirt- 
ment of the Board of Agriculture to County War Agiiculliiral Executive Committees 
{Journal of the Hoard of AgncuUure, January 1918). 
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farmers would be required to provide board and lodging for soldiers em- 
ployed in agriculture and to pay for their services at the local “ living-in 
rate, with a minimum of los. per week (i). 

These conditions were amended in September 1918 in view of the de- 
cisions of the Agricultural Wages Board (2). It was decided that a min- 
nimum cash payment of 12s. bd. per week was to be given and that 
overtime was to be paid for at the new rates 

C. The Supply ami Training, of Tractor Drivers and Steam Plough 
or Ihreshing Tackle Men. 

It was found that many of the so-called skilled men who were being 
sent to Distribution Centres in 1917 had little or no pre\ious experience 
of farm work, but that a considerable proportion of them possessed other 
experience which would enable them to be quickly trained for various 
branches of work connected with the new piogiamme. The Food Pro- 
duction Department of the Board of Agriculture accordingly prc];>ared 
schemes for the training oi {a) tractor dnvers, and (h) steam plough or 
threshing tackle men (3). 

It w^as a 1 ranged that a careful examination of each man should l)e 
made on his arrival at the Distribution Centre, with a \iew to selecting 
those who by a short course of training could be made of value for some 
branch of farm work As far as possible non-commissioned od'cers were 
to be selected for tractor or steam-plough work as with the higher wages 
paid for this class of wfirk they would not lose by their transler to agri- 
culture. 

The men most suitable for training for tractor work wwilcl, as a rule, 
be men of the Mechanical Transjiort Section of the Army Ser^dce Coiqis, 
or men engaged in the motoring or engineering trades previous to enlist- 
ment. From these and other suitable candidates about 12 men were to 
be selected lor each county for training as tractor drivers. 

The tractor rejiresciitative of the Food Production Department was 
to be asked to prepare a list of the tractor drivers under hi^> charge in the 
comity who were sufliciently skilled to be capable of training other men 
in both driving and ploughing, and to submit the list to the Labour Branch 
of the Food Production Department. The Department would subse- 
quently arrange for the tractor represenbitive to take over tlie men se- 
lected, who w^ere to be trained in both ploughing and tractor driving. 

(1) Memorandum, cUited 3 April 1918, issued by the Food Production Depi^rmient of 
the Board of Agriculture to County War Agricultuial Executive Committees {Journal of the 
Board of A gncuUurc, May 1918). 

(2) Memorandum, dated 23 September 1918, addressed by the Food Prodtictiou Depart- 
ment of the Board of Agricnilture to County War Agricultural Executive Committees 
(Journal of the Board of Agriculture, October 1918) 

(p Memorandum, dated 17 September 1917, issued by the Food Production Department 
of the Board ot Agriculture to County War Agncullural Executive Omimittces (Journal 
of the Board of Agriculture, October 1917). 
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Under normal conditions the course of training was not to extend beyond 
a fortnight. 

The men most suitable for employment as steam plough and thresh- 
ing tackle men would be those who had had previous experience in agricul- 
tural work, or who were intelligent, strong, active and willing to work 
long hours (if necessary), or any men who had been accustomed to agri- 
cultural engines, steam road rolling engines or hauling engines. In the 
first instance the men would receive a wage of 25s., which, if the3^ made 
proper progress, would be increased at the end of the first month, and again 
when the man had become thoroughly proficient. For a Commencement, 
the six most suitable men w^ould be selected from among the soldiers 
sent to each Distribution Centre and the Department would arrange 
throtigh the vSteam Cultivation Development Association and thresliing 
tackle owners, for the training of these men, so that all steam ploughing 
and threshing tackle might be kept fully manned. 

In asking the owners of threshing tackle to undertake the training 
of soldier labourer^, the Food Ptoduction Department informed them that 
it w^as prepared to approach the War Office for leave to be granted to skilled 
men then on miUtatA^ service who were not in Categoiy^ A nor employed 
in the Mechanical Transport Section of the Ami}’ Service Corps (i). No 
guarantee could be given, however, that any men could be granted fur- 
lough, and owners of thrc«^hiug tackle were urged to apply for men suit- 
able to be trained, and to arrange to em]3loy a gang of four or five sol- 
diers to tiavel w'ith each threshing machine from farm to farm in order 
to avoid the serious dislocation wliich otherwise occurred owing to so many 
farm hands being taken from Iheii ordinary w'orkon the arrival of the 
threshi ng ma cln' 11 e 

Bv the end of iqiy the supjdy of tractors was largely increased, and 
it was decided fo ‘'Cnd a considerable number of soldiers from the DivStri- 
bution Centres direct to lract(u representatives to undergo their entire 
training on the land (2). It was expected that the training of these men 
W’ould not take moie than six weeks. Tractor representatives w^ere asked 
to arrange to lake immediately soldiers for training in tins way with 50 
per cent, ol th<' tractors then in the county ; this departure was not how- 
ever to inttrfeie with the training of such men as became available 
from the training schools. 

A statement was sent by the Food Production Department to tractor 
representatives of the number of men whom the Department had instruct- 
ed the Distribution Centres to j^lace at their disposal. Wlien these men 
had completed their training they were to be retained by the tractor repre- 
sentative as third men pending the arrival of farther tractors. 

^ ^i) Circular Tetter, dated 18 September 1917, addressed by the Food Production De- 
partment of the Board of Agriculture to owners of threshing tackle {Journal of the Board 
of Agriculture^ October 1917). 

(j) Circular Tetter, dated 15 December 1917, addressed by the Food Production Depart- 
ment of the Board of Agrictilture to tractor representatives {Journal of the Board oj Agricul* 
t'nre, January 1918). 
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Soldiers trained entirely by tractor representatives were to Ije paid 
at the rate of 25s. a week for a month, without a proficiency bonus, but 
men from a training school were to be paid at this rate for two weeks 
only. At the end of either j)eriod the men, if proficient, were to be paid 
305. a week for the next two wcek.'^ without bonus and thereafter 30s. 
per week and a bonus of ivS. per acre ploughed, the bonus on other operations 
being based on is, foi every pound sterling charged to the farmer. The 
payment of bonus was limited to 2s, an acre (01 2s. in the pound for oper- 
ations other than ploiigliing) for any one tractor an.d plough. The di- 
vision of this sum, if there were moie than two persons employed, was 
to be determined by the tractor rc])re.sentative. Tr lined men instructing 
others were to be paid io.s. for each learner who wa>s passed as elficient. 

In the schools established for the training of soldiers as tractor drivers 
and ploughmeu, 4,093 soldiers were trained. Al)out 200 soldiers were also 
sent out foi training, with steam plough ujid threshnig sets (i). 

In August i()iS, owing to the issue of revised regulations in regard to 
the pa\’ of soldiers and owing to the fixing of local lates of wages by the 
Agticultural Wages Board, it became necessaiy to alter the rates of payment 
to soldiers engaged on tractor work (2j. 

For the future, in each county wiiere the Agriciiltuial Wages Board 
had fixed rates, ail soldier laboureis engaged on tiactoi work wvre to be 
paid the minimnm rate fixed foi the number of wen^kh hours s])ecitied 
by vsuch Board. Tliis entailed the abolition of the ( xisting 30.S. rate and 
60 hours })er wvek in these counties 

Oveitime in excess of the hours s])ecificd by tlie Wagt^s Boa id and 
Sunday work w'ere to be paid for at the rate fixed by the Wages Ih^ard, 
and vSunday pay at the overtime rates, if no other rate had been fixed. 

In addition a bonus not exceeding 8d. in the pound I'harged to the 
farmer in res])ec1 of any one tractor and implement might, at the dis- 
cretion of the Agriculliiial Fxecutive Committee, be paid to })ersons 
engaged on tracttir work, i. e., if the Ixmus were fixed at in the pound 
and the team consisted (a) of one jierson, the bonus pa^^able would be 
3^. in the iiound, [h) of two persons, the total bonus jxiyablc would be 
()(f, in the pound, and (c) of three peisons, the total bonus ])a>al)le would 
not exceed 8^/ in the poimd. 

In the unlikely event of the above rates (including bonus) falling 
short of ill minimum for soldier,*-, namely 12s. ()d. ])ei w^eek, plus b<xird 
and lodging, soldiers were to he paid such luinimuni. 

If no Agricultural Wages Board rate had bc^en fixed, the existing 
scale would obtain until such rate was fixed, namely 30.V. per week without 
overtime for a 60 hours week, plus bonus of is. per acre ploughed, etc,, 
and 6(1. per hour for Sunday woik up to a maximum of 5s. for any day. 


(i) Journal of the Board of Agriculture, December iyi 8 . 

{2) Memorandum, dated 17 August 1918, addicbsed by the Food Production Department 
of the Board of Agriculture to County War Agricultural T xctutivo Committees {Journal of 
the Board of Agriculture, September 191S), 
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vShouM it become necessary to dismiss labour owing to the shortage 
of work reference shonld first be made to the Department with a xdew 
to the siiqilus labour being transferred elsewhere. If this were not possible 
soldiers could then be rctunied to their Agricultural Companies. 

Individual applications Iw soldiers for transfer to other comities 
in which they ordinarily resided wouI<l in future be arranged between 
the Committees r)f the counties concerned, but authority was to lx‘ obtain- 
ed from the Clfficer Commanding the men's AgricuHiiral Company before 
transfers were effected. 

Soldier labourers were entitled to such leave as wh'n laid down in Army 
Regulations. During kiiive they would receive Army pay from their 
AgriciiHnral Companies and they would not therefore receive any ])ayment 
from the Agricultural Pvxeciitive Committee during surh rib^eiice. Leave 
was only to be granted when, in the o|>iniou (»f tlie Committee, the hdxiiir 
could be reasonably spared. 

It was found in piactice that the tiaining of men did not interfere 
with the output M the tractoi and the bonus of los. for e<udi man y>assed 
as comjietent ua'- cancelled. 

Payment ior voldiei learner- was to be the Agricidtural Wages Board 
minimum rale witljoiit bonus until they^ were considered competent. If 
no sncJi rates had been fixed tlun^ were to bi ])aul 25s a week for two 
wceki', 'jOsa a week toi two week-, an<1 then when com])et ent jos a week 
and acieago bomi-). Soldici learners iiTglit ilso be -{uirl suh-'istence ami 
iravelbjig allowance^ on the same terni^ a-, ('onrpeteul labour. 

Wiien, in a('Cordanee with the decision of tlic War O.'ficf* in September 
1918 nuai of CaPegory A were withdi'i wa tiom Agi'icultural Compauies, 
special cxciption wa-' nude in tiu c ^ <d' th)>e who wer(‘ euijfioyed as 
tracior-drivc)^ , stium plough drjv-ou iml Ihrc-lrag- niauie dnvei^ (i). 

Imm'siiatcly alter the arnu^dcc *1 wa^ .mnounovul that all tlirediing- ^ 
maclnno ’rn^spectivc ol c iteg >rv win wn * then serving with 

the Home Fonx^s wo<ild l>e r<‘le i vxl imin ‘ liatelv on ip caltnr d inilongU (2} . 
This orovioon 'llected ^oiiu 2^0 p> yoo m m who were to b'^ distrifaiied 
from the C^ibic^ ^eromj Iheir count of origm. 


]) £:> ^rih;>l\ iUii^ Iriiiuinv oj Ilofu' Ploui^hm n 

Speoi d .uiMugem *uU wue inidc >1 vinou'^ for iir‘ s’lpplv 

and traiifiug of horse ploughm m 

Thus, in March 3917. ui vww of th,‘ leirlh not oiiy of ip^eaU ird 
labour, but in some dist'^a'cts of horses suit ible tor firm wurk, tlu Aunv 
Council directed commanders of units in p Kse-.'^.oa of dnu^d]' li or 
mn]es to arrange •for the tem]><'rary loan iff horse> aiil drbxT- t > iiiaa^rs 
in the taciniiy of thi^ir stations who muriit reepuu^ '.uch hdp [\\ Piy n sit 


(i) Journal of flu Board of A'^riculture, October igi8. 
("*) lour ml of the Boafd of Agriculture, November 1918. 
{p Journal of the Board of AgntuUute, Mtirch 1^17. 
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would be required at the rate of 4s. per day for each lK>rse for a working 
day of eight hours, farmers supplying without charge forage and where 
necessary stabling. Drivers were to be paid by the farmer at the rates 
already laid down by the Army Council. 

The arrangements made in July 1917 (i) in connection with the 
programme for increased cultivation for the igi8 Imn.^'est included the 
supply of : — 

[a) Horses with soldier ploughmen to be let out for fixed periods 
(according to scale) to farmers who were materially increasing their com 
area for 1918, but w ere unable to carry out the w'ork without this assistance ; 

(h) Horses with soldier ploughmen working in gangs e(pnppcd 
with necessar}^ implements who would deal with small areas (less than 
eight acres) of corn land which farmers could not undertake without 
such assistance ; 

(c) A limited numlx^r of experienced men to farmers who had im- 
dertaken or would niideitake to increase materially their acreage of cc>Tn 
land, but who could not do so without the help of experienced men, but 
had both horses and inqdements available for the ])nri)osc , 

(r/) A limited number ot experienced men to farmers who without 
such assistance would have farm horses idle entailing a less area of their 
arable land being cultivated ioi the 1918 han’est. 

The details of the schemes for the .supply of teams of horses do not 
here concern ns, but it ma3'^ be noted that a sokher or other ploughman 
was 1 <> be allotted to lake clniige of each team. When a team w^as lent 
to a farmer he was to find board and lodging for the ])iouglnn<ui and to pa^" 
him the local rate of wage for a skilled jiloughnian, deducting 165. a week 
for his board and lodging. 

Assistance to the smaller larnieis was to Ix" given b}" means of travel- 
ling gangs, consisting of a numberofteanisvar^niig according to the amount 
of W'ork to be done. Small gangs of three or four teams were to form a 
working unit and w^ere to be placed in charge of a senior ploughman, who 
was to be ])aid 35. a week more than the others. As far as.]K)ssible a non- 
commissioned ofiicer w’as to be selected as senior ploughman, if possessed 
of the necessary’ (juahheations. 

When in beptember 1917 ‘*^ehemes were j>re])axe(J lor the training of 
tractor drivers and steam yilongh or threshing tackle men, a scheme was 
prepaiea at the same time for the training of horse ploughmen (2). It 
was pointed out that amongst the soldiers sent to lire Distribution Centres 
would be found many who had had long ex]ferience of horses in towns, 
but who lacked agricultural knowledge. These men, after beitig taught 
to plough, etc., could be entrusted with the working of a team of horses. 
In some cases skilled ])loughmen in charge of Covenirwciit horses could 
cx selected to give the course of training, but it would also be open to 
the Agricultural Kxeculive Cominiltccs to make arrangements with some 


(i) Circular Tetter cited in note (31, page 23^ . 
(?) Memoiandiim cited in note (5), page :: 10. 
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of the best farmers who had ploughing work in progress to have men taught 
by their own ploughmen. Under normal conditions the period of training 
was not to extend beyond 14 days. 

An alternative arrangement that had already been adopted by several 
Committees was to secure suitable land within easy reach of the Distri- 
bution Centre to be ploughed free of cost to the farmer. In this case 
one or two competent ploughmen would be required to act as instructors 
and the requisite number of horses could be obtained for the purpose 
by the Committee under the Horse Scheme already referred to (i), as well 
as ploughs, if these could not be borrowed. 

Where a man was being trained with one of the gang-ploughmen, 
or by a ploughman employed direct!}^ by the Committee, the ploughman 
might be paid a bonus of 5s, for each man taught. When the training 
was given by a fanner, he might be allow^ed the free services of the men 
undergoing training for ordinary farm ‘work wlien plougliing could not 
be done. 

It was obviously an advantage to the unskilled man to be trained 
in order that he might subsequently secure a higher rate of wages and it 
was als<^ advisable to offer some further monetary inducement to become 
proficient in the .shortest possible time. The Food Production Department 
had therefore arranged that w^liilst any man wms imdergoiug training 
in horse ploughing or tractor driving, and had to live away from his mil- 
itary (le])()t, he shoulvl be paid only ,2 is. per week (living-out rate), but 
when he was able to show ]jroficiency in the work he should be paid a bonus 
of io,s. and thereafter he secured employment at the full rate of wages. 

Where soldiers were being trained in the vicinity of the Distribution 
Centre, returning to barracks each night and still remaining under militaiy 
control, they would receive only their military pay during the period of 
training, but would be entitled to the ros. bonus on passing the profici- 
ency test, 

TIk- men were to be examined at the end of 14 days’ training and if 
a man was suiliciently advanced to enable him to be emplo^^ed forthwith 
in the ])artioular branch of work for wliich he had beem trained, the Agri- 
cultural Executive Committee was to grant him a certificate of jiroficiency. 
If it was considered that a further week’s training was essential before 
the soldier could become j>roficient arrangements w^ere to be made for 
this to be given. On the other hand, if it were thought that the man 
was not likely to prove satisfactory even with this additional training, 
he was to be relumed to the Distribution Centre, no bonus being payable 
ill these circumstances. 

Schools for the training of horse ploughmen were quickly^ established 
in many counties and other counties sent out men to be trained by farm- 
ers (2). The former method was, however, considered the most satisfac- 

(1) See above, i>agc 2*10. 

(2) Memorandum, dated 8 November 1917, issued by the Food IToduction Departns.ent 
of the Board of Agriculture to County War Agricultural Executive Committees (Journal 
of the Board of AgricuUure, December 1917) 
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tOTy as at the training schools the men could be trained with the horses 
with which they would be sent out imder the horse scheme, and a closer 
control could be kept over the subsequent movements of the men. 

Apart from the soldiers trained as ploughmen on selected farms, about 
4,000 men were taught to plough at the 30 training schools established 
in the neighbourhood of Distribution Centres (i). 

When the War Office decided in September 1918 to withdraw men 
of Category A from Agricultural Companies the Food Production I>epart-' 
merit of the Board of Agriculture was able to arrange with them that 
soldier ploughmen who had recently been graded '' A " should not be 
withdrawn from the farms, even though substitutes had already been pro- 
vided by the Military Authorities (2). The War Office further agreed 
to make every effort to find an additional number of skilled ]>loughmeu 
to assist in the autumn work. Ploughmen serving in the Army at home 
were to be sent out on two months’ agricultural furlough, if the}^ could 
be made available. 


Pi. The Numher of Sollier Luhouf'cns Employed, 

It was not tmtil 1916 that soldier labourers were employed in large 
numbers. T<iwards the end of August o[ that year it was stated in Parha- 
menl that under tlie new arrangement which had been advertized in 
the Press on 5 August (3) applications had been received up to midday 
on 9 August for 3,244 soldiers reipured to start work in tlK‘ com Lirvest (4). 
The number of men recpiired for general purjiose^ ap])]ied for under the 
previous arrangenK*nt, which still contuiued, was largfdy in exce-^s of that 
number and was increasing from day to day (5). During Uk* jieriod 
3 June to 28 July, 33,089 soldiers were applied for through the I/abour 
Exchanges; these hicluded many personal applications which could not 
possibly be granted, and 14,227 were supplied by the military authorities. 

In the Spring of 1917, 18,000 Category “ A ploughmen were released 
on furlough lor two months to assist with sjiring cultivation, and in the 
autumn of the same year, 1,500 ploughmen were given furlough tor three 
months. For the harv'est of 1917 leave was given to 17,000 soldiers ((>). 

In the fiist half of 1918 an inquir>^ was made into the wages and 
conditiom ol emplo^'nidit in agrieultnie and some oi th(‘ investigators 
stated in Ibeir re]x>rts the number of soldiers cm])loye(l at that time in 


(i) Journal of the Bonni of Agriculture, December iqi8. 

(j) Notice issued by the Food Production Depirtmeiit of the Board of Agriculture on 

16 October 1918 (Joimuil of the Board of Agneulinre, November Tf)i8) ’ 

(3) See above, page > , 

( \) Reply by the Parliameiitviiry Secretary to the Board of Agnciilture to a Question in 
the House ol Commons, ci August 1916 {Journal of the Board of Agriculture, Scpteml>er 1916). 
(5) Journal of the Board of Agriculture, September 1916. 

( 5 ) Journal of the Board of Agriculture, December 1918. 
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different counties (i). Thus the tuiml>er of soldiers employed in the East 
Riding of Yorkshire was reported to be 1,183 I Lindsey Division of 

Lincolnshire, 1,049 ; in the Kesteven Division of Lincolnshire, 384 ; in 
Leicestersfure, 1,149 ; in Rutland, 205 ; in Nottinghamshire, 843 ; in 
Derbyshire, 650 : in Somersetshire, 1,580 ; in Cornwall, 977 ; in Gloucester- 
sliire, 1,170; in Worcestershire, 950; in Shropsliire, 888; in Warwick- 
slure, 1,15b ; in Staffordshire, about 1,000 ; in Cheshire, 1,350 ; in 
Lancashire, 1,541; in Cumberland, about 900; in the North Riding 
of Yorkshire, 941. 

At the bi'ginning of August 1918 the number of men in Agricultural 
Companies was about 70,000 [2) and shortly after the armistice it 
was vStated in Parliament that tliere were over 79,000 men in Agricultural 
Companies and that 5,000 ploughmen who were in medical category A 
liad just been sent out on two months’ furlough (3). During the harvest 
20,000 soldiers had been supi>lied, of whom about 3.000 were still engaged 
on |x)lato lifting. 

In December iqiS it wus staled that apart fiom the men in Agricul- 
tural Companies lh<.ic wvre 10.500 njen temporarily engaged on seasonal 
w^ork. There was one soldier engdoyed on larm woik to every nine civil- 
ian male woikeis (4). 

In spite ot tlie f.ici th<it the- majority of men available had no juevioii^ 
experience of agriculture, the emi)1<>>inent of soldiers ])roved a success. 
Under the training gn cii to tliem by their employer'^ the unskilled men 
quickly bce<une useful farm liauds (5). The Report on the Wages and 
Conditions of Junploviuent of Agricultural Labourer'*^ stalul that though 
unfavourable o[nuions had been expiessed by indi^d^lua] farmers whose 
exf>erience'- liacl been uiifoitunate, th*re could 1>‘ 110 doubt that tlie soldiers 
had as a vv'hole affoided most vahuhle assistance to agriculture (6). 

§ 3, PrisomcRvS of war. 

An important source of labour during the last tAvo years of the War 
was found in the tniHt<ir3^ prisoners of war. Arrangements were first 
made for their emplovinent early in 1917 (7). A scheme was ]>ie])ared 
by the Board of Agriculture, in conjunction wdth the Aiiipy Council, 
under which all suitable prisoner^' of war, both military and civilian, 
who had an^^ ex|ierience of agiicultural woik were to be allotted to 

(i) \V\ 'a: Ci)N 01 UviPLovviCNif AoRiCTTr/ruRr Vul I : General Rkport 

VoL. II : Reports of Investigators. I^>adou, 1910 

(*9 fottrml of the Board of Af;ricullurt\ Aucni'-t 1918 

(9 Reply by the Under Secrctar5^ tor War to a Question in the House of Commons, 

19 November 1918 {Journal of ihc Board of AgricuUure, Decenibex 1918}. 

(t) Journal of the Board of Agriculture, December 191S. 

(5) Journal of the Board of Agnculture, December 1918. 

(6) Voi. I, page 48. 

( 7 ) Circular Rotter, dated 10 January 1917, acl<Ucs.scd by Uk Bojrd of Agriculture to 
County War Agricultural C<;mnutU'(‘s [Journal of the Board of igrnuliure, Fcbrmiry 1917)* 
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the Board of Agriculture, as well a number of civilian prisoners of 
suitable physique who did not possess any previous agricultural exper- 
ience. 

The number available for England were to be distributed for agricul- 
tural work in the several counties in such numbers as the Board of Agri- 
culture considered desirable. In the first place the Board would place 
75 prisoners at the disposal of each County War Agricultural Committee, 
and any prisoners beyond this number would also be furnished in batches 
of 75 This was done with a view to economizing military guards. Ar- 
rangements were to be made for housing the prisoners in depots from 
which they could be sent in small working parties, consisting as a rule of 
not less than five men. Prisoners thus employed would remain under 
military control, guards being pro\dded both at the depot where they 
were housed and for each working party* 

In selecting the district in which the prisoners allotted to any county 
could best be used, the Agricultural Committees were urged to bear in 
mind — 

(a) The necessity of some suitable building being available tor use 
as a depot, in a central position, and capable of accommodating the pris- 
oners, and with other accommodation near by for housing the guard, 
about 35 in number. 

(b) That the prisoners could be employed only within a radius 
of about three miles from the depot, except in cases where ‘^]>ecial facil- 
ities wcie provided by employers or by the Govcinnient for the transit 
of prisoners and their guards beyond that distance. 

(c) That It was necessary that there should be sutficient w^ork 
within the radius to keep at least 65 of the prisoners employed for a period 
of not less than two months. 

Ajiplication foi prisoiieis of war was to be made to the Secretary 
of the War Agriciiltuial Committee for the County. 

The pnsoners were to be fed and boarded by the military authorities. 
Employers would not be required to provide any food for them. 

The rates ol pay for day or piece work weic to be fixed b}^ the Exec- 
utive Committee pf the War Agricultural Committee with due regard 
to the rates of wage current in the locality for ordinary agricultural 
labourers. Two scales of pay were to be ]uepared, one for men having 
a previous knowledge ot agriculture^ and the other for the men lacking 
such experience. The scale when prepaied was to be submitted to the 
Board of Agricultuie tor consideration 

The prisoners were only to be employed during the hours of labom 
customary for agricultural labourers in the district and no work was to 
be performed by them on Sundays, except the milking or tending of live 
stc)ck, or attention to produce grown under glass, and this only provided 
the prisoner were not engaged for more than two hours in all. 

Employers were required to pay the sum due for the hire of prisoners 
of war to the olficer, or other authorized person, at the depot on the Mon- 
day 01 Tuesday following the week of employment. 
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Employers were not to be liable to j)ay compensation under the 
Workmen's Compensation Act. 

In addition to ordinary work of cultivation, prisoners might be em- 
ployed in connection with the scouring or clearing of water-courses and 
ditches where neglect of such work was likely to prove detrimental to 
adjoining agricultural land, or other useful work which had a direct 
bearing on the increased production of food stuffs in the immediate future. 

Owing to the very large demands which were made by Government 
departments for the employment of combatant prisoners of war on work 
of urgent national importance, it was not found possible immediately 
to allocate prisoners for agricultural work under this scheme. Permission 
was, however, accorded to employ in agriculture a few prisoners who had 
been allocated to various forms of work, but could not for the moment 
be employed thereon (i). 

In June iqiy, however, arrangements were made thereby a consider- 
able number of nulita]}' prisoners was rendered available for agricul- 
tural work or for carrying out drainage schemes which were likely to in- 
creawse production for the 1918 harvest (2) In special cases the size of the 
batches of prisoners could be reduced to not less than 40 men and tlie 
guard was calculated at one third of the number ol prisoners sent. 

Early in iqiS the Government decided that a large number oi Ger- 
man piisouei.s, selected as being skilled ploughmen, should be sent to 
England to assist in the ploughing and subsequent cultivation of tie ad- 
ditional land to be crojqied in time for the 1918 harvest and a sclieine was 
prepared by 1 he Food Production Department of the Board ol Agriculture (3). 
Groups of from 30 to 40 men were to be sent to tour or live selected places 
in each county to assist with jdoughing and other tillage operations within 
a radius trf about five miles froai each centre. 

TJie group of prisoners was to be housed m suitable dejwt'^ selected 
by the Food Production Dejiartment, after consultation with the Agri- 
cultural Executive Committees, and apirro^edby the War Office. As 
far as possible centres were to be formed near a market town and raihvay 
station. The premises for housing the x>risoners were to be acquired 
and adapted by the W^ar Office, who would be responsible for the control, 
feechng, etc., of the prisoners. 

The prisoners w'ere to be guarded wliilst at the depot, but during 
the day the>' would be sent out without guards in g^angs of four or five 
to work under the supervision of an English soldier ploughman or police- 
num ploughman (who would take part in the work and be knowm as 

(t) Journal of the Board of Agrirullure, I^ebruary IQ17 

(2) Circular Letter, dated 20 Junt 1917, addressed by the Food l^roducLiou IXpartiacnt 
of the Boaid of Agriculture to County War Agriadtural Executive Coiuimttce^ (Journal of 
the Board of Agriculture, July 1917). 

{3) Notice i.->sued by the l^\K>d Production Dcpdrtinent of the Boaid ot Agriculture, and 
Memorauda, dated 22 January 1918 and 28 January 1918, issued by the I'o'“'d Pniduction 
Department to County War Agricultural Executive Committees War Ofhco T.eltei, dated 
17 January 1918 (Journal of the Board of Agriculture, Februaiy 1918) 
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gang foreman *') with teams of horses supplied by the I^ood Production 
Department, or singly to farmers in the locality who were short of plough- 
men. The necessary farm implements were to be supplied by the Food 
Production Department and forage for the horses by the Army Service 
Corps. 

While the Country Agricultural Kxecutive Committee would be re- 
sponsible for organizing the work to be undertaken by gang teams (mak- 
ing contracts with farmers, collecting dues, etc.) they were recommended 
to delegate the work to the District Committee in whose area the depot 
was situated, or, if more than one rural district was served from the centre, 
to allocate the teams between the District Committees interested, making 
each responsible for keeping the teams allotted fully emx)loyed 

In order to give more time to the Executive or District Committees 
to organize the work, it was arranged to supply only half the number 
of horses in the first instance. This gave an opportunity of testing the 
proficiency of all the iirisoners as ploughmen and of arranging for the 
exchange of any proved to be unskilled, before the remainder of the horses 
were des^iatched. 

For work within easy reach of the depot the horses were to be stabled 
near at hand, but for work on land situated further away teams were to 
be stabled as near as p(/ssible to their work, and a soldier would be bil- 
leted near by to take ch<irge of them. 

The prisoners requited to man the teams in out'ying districts were 
to be transferred to and from the depot each day in some suitable vtdiicie 
or when possible ]>y train. Whilst away from the depot they were to be 
in charge of the gang foreman and to be supplied with ‘''iiilable rahr)ns for 
their midday meal. 

For each depot a non-commissioned oificer, not aliove the rank of 
corporal, was to be employed to snx^eivize the despatch oi g.mgs each 
clay in [iccorclance with the insi ructions received fiom llic Distiict Com- 
mittee He was also to be charged with the keeping ol weekly records 
of the work done by each gang and of tlie foiage issued, and with the care 
of implements, wvas to report cases of sickness among the iiorses and to be 
generally rc*sp(>nsible for the discipline of the giing ioremen. Any slack- 
ness or misbehaviour of prisoneis while out at work w<is to bt' ic])orted 
to the non-commis'doned officer in charge of pi isoners oi war 

For ploughing undertaken at piece-rate - xIk iarmers w^ere to ]>e 
charged according to the .scale alrerid}’ fixed for team ploughing, and for 
subsequent tillage ojierations according t<> a sc<il(‘ 1 o be drawn up by the 
Agricultural b'xecutive Committee and ap]>rovcd by the Food Froduc- 
tion Department 

A farmer in tlie vicinity of a cUqKd who desired the sendees of one 
01 two prisoner plouglimen for a few days to work teams which would 
otherwise be standing idle was to be supplied with such men xirovided 
convenient arrangements could be made for handing ovei the prisoners 
each day to the iarmei and for thedr return to the depot before dark. 
In such cases the farmer was to be made responsible for the safe custody 
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of the prisoners during the day, and was to pay the Executive Committee 
for their labour at the rate ot hour. • 

Prisoners for whom horses had not been supj)lied could be employed 
in gangs of four or five on ordinary agricultural wcrk, such as hedging, 
ditching, etc., within a five-mile radius of the depot. The farmer em- 
ploying them wa.s to be charged at the current rates payable locally for 
ordinary civilian labour, with a minimum of 5^/. per hour. 

Farmers desiring to employ prisoner of war ploughmen or agricultural 
labourers as whole time workers, boarding and lodging them on the farm, 
were allowed to do so subject to the approval ot General Officer Commanding 
in Cliief (d' the Coinmaiul. Not more than three prisoners of war could 
be allotted to any one em])loyer 'without s})ecial sanction. 

Ihider this scheme the farmer was required to employ the prisoners 
of war for at least a fortnight. He was to be responsible for their safe 
CUst<^cly and was to take due ])recaution to prevent them from being in- 
terfered with by the inhabitants. lie was to house them in healthy, 
coiiiforta])lc and warm ])remi.ses and to supply straw to fill palliasses as 
well as the necessary cooking utensils, crockery, artificial light, facilities 
for washing, etc. Clothing and bedding would be siipxdied by the Govern- 
ment. 'riiree meals wcic to be ]>rovided per day ,ind in no case on a less 
generous scale than that of an ordinar^^ civilian farm labourer. In case 
of medical assistance being required the employer was to call in the local 
practitioner and the fees would be paid to the doctor direct by the State. 

For the men's services the emx>loyej was to pay to the Commandant 
of the ])risoners of war ctnnp from which they were drawn at the minimum 
rate of 255. -(kt week, subject to deductions of {a) 156'. per week in respect 
of botircl and lodging, and (h) such fuilher sum as the Commandaut might 
direct to be j)aid each week by the farmer to the prisoner of war. The 
rate of x>ayment to the Stale for overtime work was to be assessed by the 
Commandant after consultation with the Agricultural Executive Committee 
and would not be less than the local overtime rate for civilian labour. 

The iiornial latc ol ])ay for a jirisoner oi war was to be iJ. per liour. 
For those who had' sliown proficiency and industry the Agricultural Ivxec- 
utive Committee con Id recommend x)ayment at the rate of i VUL per 
hour. Non-commissit>ned officers who volunteered for such work were 
to be given 2d. x>er hour. For overtime prisoners were to be paid at 
the usual hourly rate of working pay. No extra remuneration could 
be given to jirisoners of war by their employers 

For the hay and corn harvests of 1918 .special arrangements were 
made for tJie einx)loyment of prisoners of wnr (i). All prisoners in agri- 
cultural camps and at least 30 per cent, of the xirisoners employed on land 
reclamation work were to be made available for harvest work. After 
the reipiirements of the neighbourhood had l)een supplied, the surplus 
were to be .sent out in migratory gangs. 


(i) Notice ibsued by tli'* Food Production Dciwtment of the ‘Board ol Aeiicul- 
lure* 19 Jmie 191S [Journal of the Board of Agriculture. July 1918). 
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Government Departments employing prisoners were also asked to 
release as in any as possible for harvest work. Such prisoners were to be 
employed as far as possible in the neighbourhood of their working camps, 
but any sur|)lus would be available for employment in migratory gangs. 
Other prisoners, sent directly from parent camps, were to be temporarily 
placed b}^ the War Office at the disposal of the Agricultural Executive 
Committees for the formation of additional gangs. 

Each migratory gang was to consist of ten prisoners and two guards. 
The Executive Committee was to decide where each gang was to be located 
for harvest work, but gangs were not to be worked within five miles of the 
coast without the express sanction of the Area Commandant, nor in the 
vicinity of an aerodrome, munition works or other important military 
or naval station Nor could they be worked in a neighbourhood served 
by a schoolboy camp or women’s agricultural camp. 

'I'he Executive Committee w^as to select and secuic accommodation 
for each gang consisting of not more than 12 (10 prisoners and two guards) 
in a vsuitable lock-up building with a sufficient supply of good water at 
a fixed x>rice of per head per night. Where such accommodation 
could not be secured a suitable site for the erection of one or two tents 
was to be obtained at a cost not exceeding id. per head tier night. 
Where gangs greater than 12 were required the local Quartering Committee 
was to be con.snlted as to their housing. The military authorities would 
provide the necessary tents and stoves and the prisoners would be jiro- 
videdf witli palliasses, blankets, mess-tins and cooking utensils. 

Each farmer emplo^nng prisoners was to be required to yirovide a 
.suitable mid-day meal at his own expense. Tea, coffee, cocoa or milk 
might he given, but not intoxicants. Apart from this meal, lations for 
the prisoners and guard were to be suiiplied by the military authorities. 

The following chaiges were fired foi prisoner labour : — 

(a) Whilst employed on hay harvesting; 4.S. Gd. per day of 10 
hours (excluding meal times). 

{h) Whilst employed on com or iiotato harvesting: 5vS. Gd. to 6s. 6^/. 
per day of kj lion is (excluding meal times). 

(c) Whilst em])loyed on ordinary^ agricultnial work owing to harvest 
work being stop^ied in the locality; The existing rale of pay for prisoners 
enqiloyed on agricultural work in the county, less one lialfxienuy per hour 
to meet part of the cost incurred by the farmer in providing the mid- 
day meal and refreshments. 

{d) When employed overtime on haysel or com harv^cst ; 8 d. per hour 

These charges were to be paid to a rexiresentative of the Agricultural 
Executive Committee, who handed over the amounts to the Commandants 
of the prisoners of war camps concerned after deducting the sums paid 
for the accommodation of prisoners and guard, and is. in the poimd 
on the full amount received for the prisoners’ work. The latter deduc- 
tion was intended to meet the costs to which the Committee would be put 
in connection with the scheme. 
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Some modifications were made in this scheme a month later (i). 
The War Office were not able to agree to the mid-day meal l)eing provided 
by the farmer and it was arranged that rations to include the mid-day 
meal should be provided by the Military Authorities. The Food Produc- 
tion Department of the Board of Agriculture requested that the ordinary 
scale of rations laid down for prisoners should be increased for men em- 
ployed for long hours daily on harvest work. 

The following revised scale of charges was fixed for prisoners when 
employed on corn or potato lum^est work : js. ior n day of 10 hours, ex- 
cluding meal-times, in the counties of Cambridge, Kssex, Iluntingdonsliire, 
Isle of lily, Idncolnshire, Noriolk, vSoke of Peterborough, Suffolk, the 
East and West Ridings of Yorkshire and Rutland, and 65. for a day of 10 
hours in the remaining counties of England and Wales. 

In October 1918 there were 330 depots in various parts of the country 
from which prisoners of war weie sent out daily for agncultural work (2). 
Each of these depots contained 30 or more prisoners of war. Manyptis- 
oneis at the depots claimed to be skilled threshing machine drivers and 
feeders. It was, therefore, possible that threshing sets could be wurked 
wholly by prisoner labour within a three to five-mile radius of the depots. 
If ill any particular depot the skilled men Te([uired were not available, men 
of the reepured type could be transferred from another depot wffiere there 
was a smpikis. In the event of owmeis of idle ma dunes being unwilling 
to employ prisoners as drii'ers or feeders, the Food Production Depart- 
ment urged the Agricultural Pkxccutivc Committees to consider wdiether 
the rnacliine should be taken over and wurked by i>ris(nier labour under 
their control. 

Piodsion was also made for the formation of migrator\^ for 

threshing work. At the coiulusion of the corn har\^est the prisoners of 
war belonging to noii-agricullnial camj)s were withdrawn, but arrangements 
were made to replace them by prisoners from parent camps, and the gangs 
were allow^ed to remain out for auy urgent agricultural wuik such as 
threshing {3). 

For the emplo3^ment of x>risoners of w^ar in migrator^^ ^ slightly 

revi.sed scheme was issued in December 1918 (4). Hostilities having 
ceased, British cidlian labour w’as becoming available by reason of the 
dosing of the munition factories, aerodromes, etc., and care required to be 

(1) Memorandum, dated 17 July, igi8, i<i‘;ued by the Food Unxluctiou Department 

the Board of Aji^iculture to County W'ar Agncultural Executive Committees of the 

Board of Agriculture, August iqiS) 

(2) Notice issued by the Food Froduction Department of the Board of Agriculture, 
14 October [Journal of the Board of AgricitUure, November i<)i8j 

(3) Memorandum, diued 25 OctolK.r 1918, issued by the Food Production Depaitment 
of the Board of Agriculture to County War Agricultural Executive Committees (Journal 
of the Board of Agrtiuliure, Novembei 1918) 

(4) Mcmohiudum, dated 6 Decxuibcr 1918, issued by the Food I’rodtiction Department 
Of the Board of Agriculture to County War Agricultural Executive Committees {Journal 
of the Board of Agriculture, January 1919). 
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taken that prisoner labour should not interfere with the employment of 
British civilians who desired to take up or return to fami work. Commit* 
tees were accordingly urged to dispense with prisoners in any district 
where available civilian labour could be placed. 

In the revision of the scheme which was made at this time, the prin- 
ci} 3 al inoditication was that payment for accommodation, fuel and lighting 
and any expense-^ incurred in the conveyance of the equipment and rations 
were to be made b}" the Agricultural Executive Committees, which could 
deduct these expenses from the moneys receh’'ed in parnncnt for the serv- 
ices of the prisoners before handing them over to the Commandants. In 
no case was more than jd, per head per night to be paid for accommodation. 

A further shght modification in the scheme was made in Eebniary 
1919, when it was laid clown that where the farmer was responsible 
for guarding the priscniers of war during the hours of work, the rate 
jjayable by the farmer for their services might be reduced by 4c/. per 
day per prisoner and that a similar abatement might be allowed where 
prisoners of war wvre fetched over one mile farmer or by stddiers 

of agricultural companies in Iiis em])loyinent (i). 

The total num 1 )er of prisoners of war employed on agricultural work 
in T‘'inuary 1919 was 30,679 (2). At the beginning of v^eptembet 1919, 
when repatriation was decided upon, there were employed i(),3 19 prisoners 
going out daily to work from 3>2i agricultural camps, 1,735 ]>risoners 
boarded out with fanners, 1,008 prisoners sent out from paroni camp.s, 
and 3,041 prisoners working in migratory gangs The total nnmlxir 
employed at that date was 25,103. 

The general rej)atriation of juisoners was ananged to lake place at 
the rate of 400 daih', but was seriously delayed by the railway strike. 
By December, however, all prisoners boarded out with farmers, or working 
hi migratory gangs or from parent camps had been re])atriated, as well 
as about I5,r)00 of the men working from the agricultural cam]>s, of wliich 
over 200 had been closed. The remainder were re])alriated as rapidly 
as circumstances ])erniitted. 

Though the Eiupiiry into Wages and Conditions of Eiu]>loyment in 
Agriculture revealed some difierence of o])imoii amongst the farmers as 
to the value of prisoner labour, on the whole it appears to have given 
satisfaction As was pointed out by the Inc'estigator for Sussex, they 
were young, strong and efficient workers, many of whom had been accus- 
tomed to work on the land (3), 'I'lic help given by the prisoners of war 
during the 1019 hanx^st went far to overcome the difficulties wliich arose 
through the withdnnval ol the soldier labourers (4). 


(i) Arjii}" CouiKil Iii-aruttifm, dated ^5 Fcbruaiy lyiq {Jomnal of the Board of AgncuU 
Um, March igig) 

(j) Journal of the Board of A griialture, lyvcomhct xqrq, 

{^) W^AOES AND Conditions of Employment in AoRicrLTiiHE Vol. I : General Report, 
paice 50 \^OL II • Reports of lNVj:iSTiOATORs, 341 
(^j) Journal of the Board of Iqnculture, IVccmber rgiq. 
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§ 4, Interned civilians. 

A small number o 1 mterlied civilians {or/ as they were officially called' 
civilian prisoners of war) were ako employed on the land. A scheme fot 
their employment was prepared by the Home ( 'ffice as early as June i'<5i6 (ip 
It w^as proposed to choose certain civilian prisoners of war from the intern- 
ment camps, who had good records and were trustworthy men as far as 
was knowTi, to release them on parole and to send thein on suitable condi- 
tions to such employers of agricultural lalnuir in non-proliibited areas as 
might apply for them. The men chosen would not be German ; they 
would be subjects of Austria-Hiuigary or of Turkey. They would be able 
to sjieak at any rate a little English, or if there were men otherwise suitable 
who could not .speak English, it might possible to arrange to send a 
small group of three of four with an interpreter. It would be possible 
in many, il not in most, cases to send men already accustomed to farm 
work. Where they were not accustomed the men would at any rate be 
able-bodied and used to manual labour. 

The employer was to lodge the prisoner on his premises, to feed him, 
and to pay him at the usual rate paid in the district to English agricultural 
labourers, deducting the cost of his lx)ard and lodging at the rate of los, 
a week. 

On receipt of an applicalion a selected niv^n would be despatched as 
quickly as possible to the applicant's address, free of cost to the applicant. 
vShould the man in any way uiisconduct himself, or should the employer 
have other reasonable ground for wishing to terminate the employment, 
he was to inform the police, who would take the man back to camp, also 
free of cost to the employer. 

The conditions of pa3unent were ^lightly modified before the end of 
the y^ear, the employer being allowed to deduct from the wages paid the 
cost of the man's board and lodging at the rate of 12s. 3^^. per week {2). 
They were further modified in July 1917, when the Home Office agreed 
that when a man was x^md a wage of 25s. a week or over, the amount to 
be deducted in respect of the cost of board and lodging might be increased 
to 15s. a week (3). 

The provision whereby civilian prisoners could not be employed in 
prohibited areas was modified in May IQ17 to the extent that, although 
they could not be released for work in prohibited areas in counties on the 
East Coast, their employment in x^rohibited areas elsewhere would be con- 

(1) Memorandum prepared by the Home Oflice and sent on 26 Jimc 1916 by the Board 
of Agriculture to County War Agricultural Committees {Journul of the Board of Agneuliure, 
July 1916). 

(2) Notice Issued by the Board of Agriculture, 12 December 1916 {Journal of the Board 
of Agriculture, January 1917). 

(3) Memorandum, dated 25 Jtdy 1917, issued by the Food Production Department 

of the Board of Agriculture to County War Agricultural Executive Committees {Journal 
of the Board of Agriculmt^, August 1917). ^ 
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Sidered, i)rovided certain special conditions were observed (l). At this 
time it was stated that there were over 500 civilian prisoners employed 
in agriculture. 

The interned civilians gave every sstifdactiqn to their emplofyers. 
The farmers stated that the men were invariably willing and nsefnl nnd 
gave no trouble whatever (2). 

J, K. M, 


(To be continued). 


{i) Journal of ijte Board of Agriculture, May 1917 

(2) Notice issued by the Board of Agriculture, if Docembcr 1916 {Journal of the Bo^rd 
of Agricultun, January 1917) 


AbFREDO RUGGERT, getenU ieSipontabth 
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MEASURES relating TO AGRICULTURAL CO-OPKRATION 
DXTRTXG THU WAR AND THlv FIRST YFARS AFTER IT. 

SOT^RCKS : 

DeCRETO N 2.580 (20 August 1916), INSERINDO VARIAS DISPOSI^OES DESTINADAS A PROMOVER 
O DESENVOLVTMENrO DA AGKICOLTURA NA PROVINCIA DE CABO VERDE. — DlUrtO do Go- 
virnoy sdTie, No 167 I^isbou, 18 1916. 

Decreto n. 2 63s (~o September 1916), aprovando o regulamento para a fundaCS.o Dos 
siNDiCATOS DC pecoAria — Diaritf do GoiSrnOy s6rie 1916. I^isbon, 20 September 1916. 
Decreto n 3 474, tornando extensivas As ilhas adjacentes as disposi^Ses da lei n. 215 
DE 30 juNHo DE 1914, QUE reoRganizou o credito agrIcola. — Diarto do Govimo. 
I* s^rie, No. 182 Disbon, October 1917. 

Decreto n. 4 022 inserindo vAkias disposicGes relativas A constitui^Ao das sociedades 

COOPERATrVAS AGRfCOLAS E DE SEGURO WndxUO AGRfcOLA E PECUARIO E AO DESENVOLVI- 
MENTO DE TODOS OS MEIOS DE INTENSITICA^AO DA PRODUgAO AGRfCOLA. — DidtU) do Go- 
virno, I* s^rie, No 05. bbbon, i April 1919 

Decreto N. 4.523 (3 Ma> 1918) ai’rovando o regulamento dos servings da Dire^o do 

Cr6dITO E I?AS iNSTlTUigoES SOCIAIS AGRfCOLAS, ANKXO AO MESMO DECRETO — DiatlO 
do Gox&rno, 1^ b6iie, No 145. lyisbon, i Julj’’ 1918. 

Decreto n. 5.219 aprovando as partes I e II do regulamento do cr#.d!ito e das institui- 

COES SOCIAIS AGKi COLAS, REFERENTES AO CREDITO AGRfCOLA MDtITO E AOS SINDICATOS 
AGRt COLAS E DE PECUARiA E SUAS UNi6i:s. DtaffO do Govimo. !• s6ric, No. 47. I 4 s- 
bon, 9 January 1919. 

PORTARIA. N. 1.729 {26 February 1919), mandando publicar as INSTRU^OES E MODELOS DE 
ESTATUTOS PARA A OR(iANKA<pAO DAS CAIXAS DO CRfCDITO AORtCOLA MDTUO, ANEXAS A 
MESMA PORTARIA — Diario do GovSmo, i* s6rie, No, O7. IJsbon, 3 April 1919. 

Decreto n. 7.032 {16 October 1920), convertbndo a Associa(?Ao Central da Agricultura 

I^ORTUOUESA EN « UNION CENTRAL DOS AGRICULTORES PoRTUGUESES » E AUTORIZANDO 

A remodela^Ao DOS SEus ESTATUTOS. — Dtafio do Govifno, No. 208. uhbon, 17 Oc- 
tober, 1920. 
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Decreto n. 6 925 (7 September 1920) inserindo varias i*|^P 08 IcSes s6bre concessoes de 

CREDITO as CAIXAS DE CrI^IXO AGRIcOLA MpXtJO E CElAjtoO UN RONDO DE 5.000 C0NX09 
PARA AS OPERA^OES DE CRJ&DITO AGRfcX)LA A EFECTUAR COM AS RESPECTIVAS CADCAS. — 
Diario do Govimo, i» s^rie, No. 17^. I^isbon, 10 September 1920. 

BoUftm do Mmi^ieno de AArtcoltura, publicado pela Dire^&o Geral tla Instrn^ao A{?rico!a, 
Alio II, Nos 7 to 12, January to July 1920 — Imprensa Nacioual, Risbon, 1921. 
Boletim da Associagdo Central da AKficultura Porfu^uesa, Vols. XXI and XXII IJsboii, 
November and December 1920. 

Annuaire International de legislation agricole, from 1915 to 1920. — Inlernutioual 
Institute of Agriculture, Rome. 


'L'he aim of the present enquiry is the examination of the various 
measures that liave l^een adopted in Portugal, during the Eurojiean war 
and in the first years after the war, in respect to agricultural c^) -operation, 
with the object of encouraging the spirit of association in the rural classes 
and thus of rendering more intensive the national agricultural production. 

Before proceeding to this enquiry it will not be out of jdaceto .‘^ay a 
few words about the origin and development of agricultural cooj^eration 
in Portugal and about all those forms of similar associations that are engag- 
ed ill the task of incieasing cultivation, among which the co-operutive 
agricultural credit banks and the agricultural syndicates occupy the first 
place. 

The first forms of co-operation in Portugal date back to very early 
times, and had as objective labour of one kind or another. Of these rudi- 
mentary eo-o])erative societies there are still some cxam])les in the pro- 
vinces of Dotiro and Minho, consisting of associations of a limited number 
of persons who have at their di.sjiosiil enough capital to make it t^Kissible 
for them to buy the necessary raw material for the manufaciure of a cer- 
tain product, and also to hire a small pie^e of land on which to carry on 
their indu.stry. Once the goods are finished, they are divided between 
the members and the association is dissolved. 

In addition to these early forms of co-operative b<9cieties, which are 
so in the full sense of the word, we find, on pushing our enquiry back into 
history, other organizations and assodatiorns, which though not co-o])erritive 
jn the strict sense of the term liave nevertheless mutual aid in view in 
respect to the niml population and to agriculturists. The influence of these 
organizations on rural economy has been most v<duable, as they have 
formed as it were a bridge between the primitive forms of co-operation 
and the more modern forms repijesented by the co-opemtive agricultural 
credit banks already mentioned. 

The associations to which we have just referred are the Misericord 
and the Celleiros. 

The Misericordias, a royal foundation, date from 1498. Tlieir 
aim was the succouring of the poor, the sick and prisoners. By a decree 
of 22 Jmie 1778 the Misericordia of Idsboii was empowered to grant loans 
to any person who should be prepared to undertake the clearing land. 
These powers were afterwards extended to all the Misencordias of the 
Kingdom b}^ the laws of 22 June 1866 and of 27 July 1877. Tltey were 
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atilliorized to open actual, ^tedit banks which had ix)wer to grant loans, 
guaranteed either by a pMge, or by securities, or by a mortgage. 

The Cellciros, founded some years later, were charitable institutions 
of the regular kind, establivshed for the object of advancing the fanners a 
certain quantit^^ of cereals which was to be repaid at the end of the year 
with a fixed cjinintity more as interest. The decTces of 14 October 1852 
and 20 July 1854 reorganized them and altered their constitution. They 
ac(]uired the chxaracter of true agiiciiltural Monts-dc-Picte and transform- 
ed their loans in kind into loans in cash. Their operations were further 
extended by the decree of 30 Septeml)er 1892 to the sale of fertilizers to 
fanners. 

It was enacted by another law of 7 July 1898, that the administration 
of the Celh'ims was to })ass into the hands of societies devoting their capit- 
al to the benefit of agricultijre. The same law authorized loans for per- 
iods of eleven months for purchase, sale and hire of agricultural imple- 
ments. 

The societies were also authorized to set up General Agricultural 
Warehouses. 

The law of 1898 granted to municipalities and to ])arjsh councils, 
administering the Commnni>, special privileges such as pennan- 

ent exem])tion from duties of every kind, transp('>rt facilities, free analy- 
sis in the State la 1 x)ratories of produce stored, etc. 

Among the first forms of co-operative societies are the savings banks 
and credit l)anks, wliich iniglit be real co-<)perati\e societies with limi- 
ted or unlimited liafnlily, a fixed or varialile number of memlx'rs and 
an initial capital built up by the shaie subscriptions of members. They 
to(^k charge of the deposits of their memlx^rs and of other persons, and paid 
a fixed interest on such de[x> sits, and in their turn they granted loans 
but only to their memlK-'rs. On these loans tlie\ charged an interest a 
little above what they allowed 011 de]X)sits. Usually there was no divideiid 
for the members, for in the majority of cases the ])rofit^ went to benevolent 
schemes and to building up reserves. 

The first of these banks was founded in i85() at Angra do Ilcroisino 
in the Azores, and is slill in existence, as is that of Aveiro, also an old foimda- 
dation. 

Among the other forms of associations, we will mention the co-opera- 
tive vinegTowers’ societies {Caves sociaes), established by decree.s of 14 June 
and 27 Se})tember 1901, with the aim of impi'oving the making of wine, 
and the Co-operative Union of Portuguese Vinegrowers, originating from 
the laws of t8 Septenjlx'r, i October and i December 1908. 

There Ivis been no great development of any of these different forms 
of agricultural co-operation but they have given rise to two great systems 
of agricultural co-o|)eration and association, represented by the co-opera- 
tive agricultural credit banks and by the agricultural syndicates. The 
first are properly speaking co-operative societies operating exclusively in 
the sphere of agricultural credit. The second, though not constituted 
in co-operative form, are agricultural mutual aid associations, wlxicb 
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undertake extensive and valuable co-operative btiainess, in conjunction with 
the banks, with which, as we shall see, they have a close connection. 

We wiJl now examine separately the organization of these institutions, 
as based on the laws that brought them into being, and as affected by the 
measures aclo])tcd by the Portuguese govenimeiit during the war. 

$ I. The cooperative agricuetukat. credit banks: 

THEIR ORGANIZATION AND THEIR WORKING. 

The institutions of a co-operative type and the associations we 
have mentioned were obviously inadequate to meet the needs of agricul- 
ture and although measures were constantly passed for their better organ- 
ization, it was generall}^ realized that new organizations were needed, 
likely to promote extended cultivation and the employment of more 
modern methods of tilling the soil. 

The liiw of i8 September 1908, article 49, was framed to meet these 
needs. It was tliere laid down that an agreement was to be made between 
the Government and the Bunk of Portugal , with a view to the creation in 
the lalter of n special dejxirtment for agricultural credit operations. With 
this object, the law in question increased the total amount of notes in 
circulation, allowing the Bank to iSvSue 485, 000, 000 instead of 360,000,000, 
it being understood that the additional amount was to be kept for agri- 
cultural credit operations. 

This srime law also fixed the rate of interest on the loans, as not to 
exceed five percent ., and it was also laid down that the period of the loans was 
not to be mote than six months. This term could be renewed for a period 
of six or three months, when special circumstances called for such extension. 

The power conferred by the articles of this law was exactly wliat was 
needed to bring the most com])etent persons in Portugal to the point of 
finding a speedy solution to the problem of agricultural credit, a problem 
which concerned the economy of the whole country. In fact after various 
proposals w^hich for s])ecial reasons did not become formulated as law, ' 
the decree of 2 March 1911, drawn up by the Minister of Fomcnio, vSignor 
Brito Camacho, and MM. 1 ). Luis de Castro, the younger Morcira, and 
Joato H. Ullich, was well received and passed. But many difficulties 
ensued when this decree, thorouglily modern in conception, w^as put into 
application. 'I'liis was due to the distrust with which the niral classes 
regarded the inaovalions it introduced. Another decree, therefore, 
dated 30 June t()T 4, wliile not discarding the principles that informed the 
earlier decree, brought in new provisions, intended to, facilitate the develop- 
ment of agricultural credit, through the medium of the banks of which 
we liave already spoken. 

The co-operative agricultural credit banks were foimded by the 
decree of 2 March 1911, already mentioned, amended by the law No. 215 
of 30 Jime 1914, in accordance with the suggestions made by the competent 
authorities to the Government in consequence of the results of the appli- 
cation of the first decree. 
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They are of the natUTe and character of co-operative societies with 
unlimited nieml^ership, and they can be constituted under any of the fol- 
lowing forms : 

1. Banks with liability limited to members’ capital. 

2. Banks with unlimited joint and several liability of all the 
members. 

3. Banks with mixed liability limited for some of the members and 
unlimited for the other members. 

Membersliip of these banks is open to ; 

1, Agriculturists genuinely working on laud within the siime 
administrative area as the bank and eligible for membership of an agri- 
cultural syndicate in operation in the same district. 

2, The agricultural syndicates in operation in the locality of the 
headquarters of tlie bank. 

3, All the agricultural associations whose sphere of action lies within 
that of the bank, eligible for membersliip of the local agricultural syndicate, 
and not receiving nor having the right to receive special subsidies fi'om the 
vState, and unable to apply more than 50 per cent, of their profits to their 
funds 

The objects of these banks are . 

1. To lend members the capiUil they require, stiiclly for agricultural 
jairposes , 

2. To receive as loans from the State, fiom membeis or from other 
])ersons, capital for employment in agricultural credit operations; 

3 To receive money on deposit, for withdrawal on notice or at 
sight, C(|ually from members or from other persons, as against jiavmentof 
intcie.st at an agreed rate, not exceeding four pei cent, per annum. 

- In con form it 3^ with the two constituting laws, the capital 
of the cO‘-o]>erati\'e agricultural ciedit banks is represent t^d : 

. I. Bor the banks with imliniited liability, by the contributions and 
entrance fees ])aid by members, by profits acciniiig from loans nuule to 
members, by becjuests, gifts, grants or .subsidies, which th(‘y receive 
gratuitoush 

2 I'or the banks with limited liability, In the society’s capital as 
represented by the share certificates issued by the banks by half the 
profits accruing from the loans made to members, by beiinests, by gifts, 
by grants and subsidies, received gratuitous^. 

3. For the banks of a mixed tyi)e, the capital is niade up of coritii- 
bntions and entrance fees paid by the members whose liability is unli- 
mited, of the capital represented by the slnire certifuMtes issued, Inilf 
of the profits accruing from loans made to the members, and of bequests, 
giftvS, grants or subsidies received gratuitously. 

Whatever its form of constitution, no bank may ask fi^r or acc-ept 
capital of wliich the total exceeds the amount of the society’s ('redit. 

Credit Basis. — The basis of credit of the co-operative agricultu- 
ral credit banks varies according to the form of constitution 

X. For banks with unlimited liability^ the basis of the society’.s ere- 
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dit is the siini of the capital-of the bank in question and half the val- 
ue of the rural and urban property of the members, offered by them 
in accordance with the special mles laid down by the law; 

2. For co-operative agricultural credit banks with limited liability, 
the basis of the society’s credit is double amount of its capital ; 

3. For banks of a mixed type the basis of the society's credit is 
double the ca])ital of the bank, the contribution and entrance fees paid 
by the members whose liability is unlimited, half the value of the rural 
and urban property belonging to the members with unlimited liabilit3^ 
and offered by them in accordance with the provisions of the law ; 

Loans to Members. — Sums lent by the banks to their niembers 
can only be applied as follows : 

1. Purchase of seed, of plants, of insecticides, of fertilizers, of fodder, 
of implements, of carting requisites, of vaccines, serums and other mater- 
ials required in the care of livestock ; 

2. Pa^unent of wages of farm hands, whether by the day or 
otherwise ; 

3. Payment of dues, rent and other charges falling un agricullnrul 
undertakings, payment of duties and land-taxes on cultivated lauds : 

4. Payment of mortgage debts, not exceeding looo $ iji amount, 
the interest on which is more than six per cent, encumbering rural ])roperty 
and also tb‘ redempticni of rents on land held in ciiqdiyteusis piou’ded 
that, including the peiceiitage pa\’able to the head-landlord wlisn the 
emph3d:eusis is sold and other dues, they do not exceed 

5. Discounting of warrants issued on farm produce, st«)re(i in th<‘ 
Cieneral Agricultural Warehouses. 

6. The cariying out of work that by increasing the value of the jno- 
pert3^ makes the farming of it more profibible. 

Loans to [ssociafions. — Sums lent by banks to affiliated associations 
can onl^r be applied as follows : , 

1. To production, manipulation, preservation, improvement and sale 
of agricultural ])roduce, to the insurance of agricultural machinery, plant, 
produce, li\'e-st()ck, or to the pa^unent of losses incurred in cases when the 
associations are exclusively agricultural insurance societies ; 

2. To the ])urchase, irpkeep, use and improvement of ])]ant for agri- 
cultural industries warehouses, work-shops and carting requirements; 

3. To the purcliase of implements and niachineiy necessary for 
farming (qjerations carried on collectively. 

Duration of the Loans, — By the terms of the law No. 215, 1914, the 
duration of the loans is one year for loans made to agriculturists under 
heads i, 2, 3, 5, and for those granted to associations under heads i and 3, 
renewable for another year when circumstances demand ; the jieriod is 
fifteen years for loans made to agriculturists under heads 4 and 6, and for 
loans to associations under head 2. 

Rate of Interest on the Loans. ~~ The rate of interest on the loans made 
by the co-operative agricultural credit banks to their members cannot 
exceed five per cent. ])er annum. No interest is paid on loans for the payment 
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of mortgage debts, for the carrying out of operations calculated to increase 
the value of the property, or for the purchase, upkeep, and improvement 
of plant for agricultural industries, warehouses, etc. The interest and 
sinking fund, taken together, must not exceed six per cent, per annum, 
in the case of loans made for a period of 15 years. 

State Funds for Agricultural Credit. — By the terms of the laws estab- 
lishing agricultural credit, the Government puts at the disposal of this 
credit a vSpecial Fund consistiugof the credit opened by the Bank of Portugal 
for the Council of Agricultural Credit with the guarantee of the State, and 
up to a certain sum fixed by agreement with the Govemment. This sum 
must be divided among the banks and devoted exclusively to agricultural 
credit operations. 

There is besides a Reserve Fund, created by the law No. 215 dated 30 
June 3914, and modified, as we shall sec later, by another decree. 

'iliis reserve fund is intended to cover losses that may have been in- 
curred by the State over credit ojx^iations undertaken in pursuance of the 
law, Jdie said fund is built up from the profits accruing from the opera- 
tions c'ariied out by the co-operative agricultural credit banks, with a 
deduction for the charges aiid commission by the provisions of the jaw 
due tg the Bank (»f Portugal. 

The c()-<4)erative agricultural credit banks are under liability to repa}' 
the State in full the capital sums lent to them. The guarantee as regards 
the State is the society’s capital. 

Stale Inspect ion and Control. — By the terms of the two Iuavs of 1912 
and 1914, d sjjecial commission called Junta de ( redito ae^ricola has the 
task of dividing the special agricultural credit funds among the banks, 
of supervizing the application of the grant, and of overlooking all agri- 
cultural credit institutions organized and regulated by the law. This 
commi.ssion in com]^osed of a member of the U])per Council of Agriculture, a 
member of the C“ntral Association of Portuguese Agriculture, a member of 
the Society of the ,\giicultural Sciences, a member of the Portuguese Society 
of Veterinar}^ Medicine, and of three managers of co-operative agricultural 
credit banks. 

Area of Operations of the Banks. — The co-operative agricultural credit 
banks kive a local character and their sphere of action cannot go beyond 
the limits of the commune. However, the constituting law authorizes 
the federation of banks of several comnnuies of the same district, the es- 
tablishment of district banks and the federation of these latter, so as to 
form a centnil agricultural credit bank with a Lisbon office and w^orking 
in close connection with the Central Association of Portuguese Agriculture. 

§ 2. Mkasi'kks taken during the war on ufhaik 

C)F THE CO-OrJCKATiVE AGRICHUnTRAE CREDIT RANKS. 

After this brief description of the organization and working of tlie 
co-operative agricultural credit banks, and of the statutory regulations 
governing them in accordance with the pre-war legislation, we shall now 
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examine the measures adopted during the war and immediately after 
to meet the special needs of agriculture created by the exceptional 
emergency. 

Measures in respect to State Funds for Agricultural Credit, — ^Experience 
had shown that the capital put at the dis|X)sal of the banks by the State 
was insufficient to meet the increased demands for money, on the part of 
the banks, for the loans they liad to negotiate with the agriculturists, 
who found it imperative to resort to credit on account of the rise in the 
price of certain indispensable adjuncts to agricultitre. Thus by the law of 
JO June 1917, No. 719, the Special Fund for Agricultural Credit, which 
by the ternrs of the decree of 2 March 1911 came to 1,500,000$, was raised 
to 2,000,000$. This increase, however, w^as not enough to meet the credit 
demands of the banks, and so by another decree of 25 May 1918 this fund 
had to be raised to 5,000,000$. 

The regular working of the agricultural credit banks, and the punctual 
repayments made by the banks to the State, pointed to the reduction of 
the Reserve Fund, which, as we have said, had been created by the decree 
of 2 March 1911, at the rate of 200,000$, and then kept at that level by 
the amending law No. 215 of 30 June 1914 As a matter of fact, during 
a period of more than eight years, and with a turn-over of 5,6i5,98i.8()$, 
there had never 1 ')een any loss affecting the Sbite, either as regarded 
cajiital or interest. 

This reduction was piovuled for by the decree No 4,022 of 29 March 
1918 fixing this fund at 20,000$ Simultaneously with the reduction of 
the Reseive Fund and by the law we hnvc just nientioi'ed, a new fund was 
created called the Auxiliar}?- Fund for Agiicultural Credit, intended to be 
used in the same way and with the same objects as the vSpecial Fund, exce])t 
that preference was to be given to loans applied lor by memliers and co- 
operative societies intending to carry out land improvement works 

The Auxiliary Fund is built up as follows . the interest paid from State 
capital by the co-operative agricultural banks on the loans made to them 
by the Directorate of Ciedit and Social Agricultural Institutions, this after 
first paying the incidental charges and the commission that is legally due 
to the Bank of Portugal : then the interest accruing on Ihe caintal forming 
the Reserve Ftmd lying at the Portuguese Savings Bank. In spite of the 
increase of the Special Fund and the institution of the Auxiliary Fund, the 
agricultural credit needs became more and more uigent, and the Govern- 
ment thought it advisable to create a third fund of a supplementary 
nature. 

Provision for tins was made by the law^ No 6.925 of jo September 
1920, putting at the disposal of the Directoiate 01 Ciedit a fund not 
exceeding 5,oo(^ooo$, for making loans to the banks and at their request. 
This fund was placed on deposit in the Bank of Portugal and the Di- 
rectorate can only make use of it when the Special Fund is depleted below 
250,000$. 

The profits from the investment of the capital of this fund, after de- 
ducting the bank commission, arc placed to the ciedit of the State. 
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Facilities and Additional Concessions made to the Co-operative Banks. — 
One of the first jiieasures passetl by the Government for the benefit of 
the agricultural credit banks lakes into accoimt the event in which the 
banks cannot meet Iheir payments to the Slate, because their members 
have not repaid their debts punctually, in wliich case the bank concerned 
should employ fierce in res]>cct to the said members. It is understood 
that the bank is directly responsible to the State for the paynient of the 
capital sums lent from the Agricultural Credit Fund, and tliat they are 
expected to make the paymet\l whether or not they have had the money 
from the mcmbei owes it. 

In the face of this undeniable nioral and legal obligation, for the fub 
filment of which the society liable, it is tlie duty ot the management, in 
the event of a membei not paying lii^ debt when it falls due and in view 
of the joint li<ibihly of the naunbers of the association, to proceed to the 
division of the total amouni (d the debt among the remaining members, 
so as to ]>ay the sum due to the vState or an^^ other creditor, and after tliat 
to^enforce full Te])aymenl on the defaulting member. ^ 

To avoid these {'on‘-e(|uences the decree already mentioned, No. 4,022, 
article 18, enacted that on tlie filing of the a])plication of the bank con- 
cerned, ad dressed to the Council of Cu'dit and of vSoeial Agricultural Institu- 
tions, in the case when there nughl have t(< be forced lecovery of the debt 
from the menil3ei'^. or even oouit intervention, the ])ayment of the debt 
to the Gownunenl onlv take ])lace after the Tilling of the court 

has been put into eveention, oi aflei the lapse of a ccitain time to be fixed 
by the Council 

In making this concession, the State capital is not involved in any 
risk for by the 1eini^ of iJie Liw not only is the liability of the association 
and the meinbeis contiimed b>getlier with the securities and the ])rivileges 
which the same law la^s down in icsjiect oi debts to the State, but the 
solvenc\ of tlie association is fuithei seeiitcxl, since the Diiectorate con- 
tinues to exeic'i/t ('onlToI, aud, at <iny nicmienl, subject to the moratorium 
agreed on by the Couiieil, tlie recover\ ol the cajntal in cjiieslion can be 
enforcc-d. 

This ccnicession <i)so covers the cases in which, owing to the death of 
the debtor, ])a\mcmt has t(» de])end on the results of legal probate. 

Auotliei measure jiassed during the mir tleals with the augmenting 
of the funds achanced by the State to the banks. 

The develotmuaii (d v'o-ojierative agricultuial credit and the exten- 
sive loans gTanted dining the war resulted in a depletion of the funds at 
the disj>osa] of the banks ior loans to agricuHurists. Hence it became ne- 
cessary for the State to make provision foi advancing funds on a larger 
scale, so that the banks might be enabled to continue their valuable work 
for agrioiilluie, of even mt)ie imtiortance dining the first years after the 
war. With tliis objecU, provisiim w’-as made as folio w^s b\' the decree al- 
ready mentioned of 10 Se])tembei 1920, No. b>925 • 

I That the conc'cssions made to the eo-ojierative agricultural 
banks wnth unlimiled liability, wdiether from Slate funds 01 from 
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other funds placed for this purpose at the disposal of the Directorate of 
Credit and of Social Agricultural Institutions, should be limited to the 
capita] of the bank concerned fixed as before, that capital however, being 
increased by the total value of the rural and urban property, not encumber- 
ed with mortgages, belonging to the members, instead of, as in previous 
measures by 50 per cent, of the value only : this value however not to be 
more than fifteen times the land tax on the said property after deducting 
the dues attaching to the emphyteusis, sub-emphyteusis, the quit rents, etc. 

2. That the credit concessions to co-operative agricultural banks, 
ojganized on a mixed basis as to liability, when made by means of the above 
mentioned hinds, may Jis before amoimt to double the capital of the bank, 
with the addition of the value of the rural and urban property not en- 
cumbered with mortages, Monging to the members who have accepted 
unlimited liability. 

Revised Provisions in res^ard to Loans to Agriculturists. — The excep- 
tional conditions brought alxmt in agriculture in consequence of the war 
tlecided the Govemment to allow loans to be granted for longer teri|is. 
>Snch provision was made by the decree No. 4,022, 2C) March 1918 and by 
another decree No. 4,902, ii October 1918. The term of one year allowed 
for loans by the constituting laws, was extended to two years, with 
the optio3i of reiie'wal for another year. The same ])rovisions apply 
to the credit granted to the co-operative agricultural credit banks by 
the Directorate of Credit and of Social Agricultural Institutions. Anoth- 
er measure of importance deals with the increase of the sum that the 
Ixink can grant as a loan for the extinction of mortgage debts the in- 
terest of which exceeds six per cent. This sum, which could not exceed 
1,000^^ by the terms of the law No. 215 (1912), may by the provisions of 
the decree No. 4,022 (20 March iqi8) be as much as 3,000$. 

The rate of interest on loans to co-operative agricultural banks, the 
dates of repayment, renewals, repayment and recover}^ of debts, remain 
as before. 

Security for Loans and Insurance of Goods Given in -- As 

we have already said, the guarantee required by the bank from mem- 
bers may consist of securities, a pledge, a mortgage, the deposit of securi- 
ties, or the discount of warrants. It is to be remembered too that the 
law No. 215 required that no- member should obtain from the co-opera- 
tive l)^mk in which he was enrolled, the loan of a sum exceeding 50 per 
cent, of the value of the jiersonal security, tlie pledge, the mortgaged 
lands or the securities deposited, or exceeding 25 t>er cent, of property 
whether freehold or allodial belonging to him or to his sureties. These 
provisions have been further defined by another decree, No. 5,219, dat- 
ed 8 January k^kj. It was in fact laid dowji that no member could 
apply to the co-()perati\'e bank in which he was enrolled, on the guaran- 
tee of securities, for a loan of a sum exceeding the quarter of the value 
f)f property free of mortgage and belonging to him or to his sureties, the 
A^alne of the property being fixed by the directing body of the bank in 
accoulance with rules laid down by the law. As regards loans made 
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against the security of a pledge, no member can obtain a loan from the 
co-operative agricultural credit bank to which he belongs of more tlian 
50 per cent, of the value of the pledge* offered. The bank has power 
to fix the value of the movables and live stock serving as pledge. 

As regards loans guaranteed by the deposit of securities or by a mort- 
gage the new law re-enacts that no member can obtain from the co- 
operative agricultural credit bank in which he is enrolled nicue than 50 
jxit cent, of the value of the securities deposited, or of the lands mort- 
giged, or of any such securities or lands as may have l)een ofiered on his 
behalf by a third party, in accordance with the pnnusioiis laid down. 

Other modifications, introduced by the decree No i, 4,022 and the 
law No. 215 of 1914, deal with the compulsory insurance of the goods 
and of the valuables which serve as guarantee for loans. 

The above mentioned law rigidly required that the insurance should 
come into force at the ^ime the loan agreement was made, without taking 
into consideration the nature, the circumstances of these goods or the risks 
attaching to them. 

In order to obviate the pos.‘^ible results of the strict ap})lication of this 
law, the Agricultural Credit Council as long ago as iqt() had explained t(‘ 
the Mini.stry of Fomento of that time the necessity foi a modification, 
wdiereby the ex])ensc of insuring in such circumstances should not be out of 
proportion to the advantage derived from the insurance, accoiding to the 
kind of damage likely to occur. A proposal w*as then made on these lines to 
Parliament, dated 27 A])ril iqiG : it had the unanimous sa])port of the 
Commission of Agriculture, but although it was discussed on 1 Kebniary 
1917 no vote was taken. 

It w^as remarked in connection wdlh this that the compulsory insurance 
Usually involved u.sele.ss exj)ense and trouble, (dten putting obstacles 
and difficulties in the wuy of loans on pledge or on deposit of securities. 

In fact, there was nc) insurance company that would undertake to 
insure against the more serious or more frequently occurring risks and 
accidents affecting crops and agricultural produce already warehoused. 
In consequence the agriculturist had to confine JjjmseU to effecting insurance 
against fire, the form of disaster which is least likely and, indeed, is 
hardly ])robable at all, considering the nature of the goods and the 
protection u.sually afforded them. 

The most probable and most frequent losses, ttiosc resulting fioiii 
plant para.sites, theft, storms, etc. were not covered in any way. However 
the decree No. 4,022 of 29 March 1918 very properly enacted that insurance 
of the pledges and valuables guaranteeing agricultural credit loans is 
only compulsory in respect of risks to whicli the objects forming the 
pledge are liable and which are s]l^cifically underhiken b>’ Ihe iusurance 
companies or mutual insurance societies. 

The law does not do away with the cliaracter of the insurance, but 
establishes conditions by which insurance l^ecomes an effecti\'e guarantee, 
not involving the borrower in useless exi>ense. 

Compulsoiy insurance, as established by the decree No 4,022 and in the 
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circumstances explained, does not imply any obligation on the part of the 
borrower to insure at the time of the loan agreement, provided that the 
goods offered as security are not,at the time incurring any risks considered 
as such by any insurance companies or mutual insurance societies. 

If, however, they are at the time of the agreement already subject 
to insurable risks, or if they become subject to such risks while the agree- 
ment is in force, then such insurance as may be required by the nature, 
circumstances and actual condition of the pledges or valuables will be obli- 
gatory from the commencement of the loan, or from the date tixed^ by 
special clause of the contract. 

Extension and Development of Co-operative Institutions. — Of speciail 
importance are the provisions in the decree mentioned, No. 4,022, of 29 
March 1918, which, partially modifying as they do the law No. 215 of 1914, 
are intended to juomote the establishment of tnie co-operative societies 
b}" means of the transformation of associations already in existence. The 
decree, in fact, empowers all agricultural associations already existing to 
take on the character of co-operative societies and of agricultural and 
stock-breeding insurance societies. To ensure this, the associations must 
not lie limited in membersliip, and must aim not only at agiicultural 
co-operation in lal)our, in the production, mani])ulation and dis])osiil of the 
prod\ice of their members, but also at the institution of mutual insurance 
for agriculture and stock-breeding. 

The law, quoted above, la3\s down the general lines of working of the 
proj)osed co-operative societies, while modifying some of the proviskms 
of the law No. 215, of 30 June 1914 and more closel^^ deiining others. 

Once the co-operative agricultural ciedit banks were established in the 
mainland of Portugal it was soon felt that there was an ecpial need for them 
in the inlands. It is true that articles 78 and 81 of the hw of 1 March iqii 
and of the law No, 215 of 30 June 1914 gave authority for extending to the 
adjacent islands the legislation in force as to co-operative agricultural 
credit, but this authority was not applied. On the representations of agricul- 
turists there was published in 1917 the decree No. 3,474 of 22 October to 
the same effect but for various reasons it was not put into execution. The 
question was re-opened in 1918, and another decree with the force of a 
law was published, No. 4,124 of 8 April of that year, by which the legis- 
lation in force oji co-operative agricultural credit was extended to the ad- 
jacent islands, with other pro visions referring to the co-operative movement. 

The decree No. 5,219, of 8 January 1919 consolidates all the legislation 
referring to co-operative agricultural credit, to, agricultural and stock- 
breeding s^mdicates, as well as to their unions and federations, and two 
new decrees, those of 27 P'ebruary 1919, No. 1,729, and 9 June 1919, 
No. I, <832, approve the registration ai«i model statutes for such organizii- 
tions. 

Bodies Exercizing State Control and Inspection. — Finally we note that 
the legislation on co-operative agricultuial credit, complex as it is, bis 
made clear the necessit y for a direction and an inspection moreconqilete 
and more enlightened, and for a better organization of the jinblic olffees 
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in charge of this iniportant service. To meet this need a Mtnistiy of Agri- 
culture was organized by the decree No. 1,249 of 8 May 1918 and the Coun- 
cil of Agricultural Credit, created by the decree-law of i March 1911, was 
done away with. All the duties and |)owers conferred on the latter passed 
by the provisions of the law No. 5,787 Pof 10 May 1919 to the Directorate 
of Credit and of Social Agricultural Institutions, which now bears the 
name of the General Directorate. 

By the terms of the legislation in force, therefore the General Direc- 
torate of Ciedit and of Social Agricultural Institutions has under its charge 
not only all tlie agricultural credit institutions of the mainlands and the 
adjacent islands, but also ever>i;hing relating to the organization, the 
working and the oversight of s\uidicates whether agricultural or stock- 
breeding, co-operative inntual insurance societit^s for agriculture or 
stock-breeding, and their unions and federations, alike on the mainland 
and in the adjacent islands. It has also to undertake the oversight of 
agricultural societies engaged in administering vStxite grants or those of local 
government bodies. The decree No, 4,523, of 30 May 1918, consolidates 
the measures relating to the function^ ot the I)irectorate of Credit and 
the Social Agricultural Institutions. 

§ 3. OPKRATroNS OF TTIi: CO-OPERATIVE ACiRlCin/rT^RAl, CREDIT B\NKS. 

r'oHowing on the account of the legislative measures taken by the 
(k)vcTnment between 1915 and 1920 in regard to the co-operative agricul- 
tural credit banks we shall proceed to furnish some figures as to their 
working. 

On 30 June 1920 there were on the mainland 93 co-operative agricul- 
tural credit banks and in the islands only one. They were distributed as 
to the years of their foundation as follows : 


Years Number of banks 

1913 48 

1916 13 

1917 21 

T918 7 

1919 I 

1920 4 


As regards their form of constitution, 89 are societies with unlimited 
liability, three with limited liabilit}' and two with both kinds. In actual 
working order there are 60 banks with unlimited liability, but only one 
with limited liability. ITp to 1920, 'no biinks with liability of both kinds 
had begim operations. 

We will now examine what lias been the business done by these banks 
with the aid of the capital granted them by the State up to 30 
July 1920. 

The grants made by the State to the banks in the form of loans, from 
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the beginninfjt of operations up to 1920, amounted to 5,615,981.86$. With 
this sum the banks made 8,730 loans to agriculturists. Other loans to 
tlie number of 1,073 have been made b}^ the banks from their own capital, 
to a total of Thus the number of loans made by the banks 

to agricullure is 10,70(5 for a total of 9,946,166.39$. 

Out of the 8,730 loans made by the banks with the vState funds, up 
to 30 June 1920, (),779 amounting to 3 » 930 , 324.98$ kid been repaid. 
There remained therefore 1,951 loans amounting to 1,685,453.88$ to be 
repaid in the iinancial year 1920-21. 

Out of lhe.se loans, 8,566 were granted, for short, terms and for long 
terms. They were secured as shown in Table, I, which also shows the 
security ujxui which loans were granted by the l>anks out of their own 
ca])itiil. ^ 

Tarlk I. - Loans made by the Banks with State and Loans made by 

the Banks with their own Capital up to 30 June 1920. 


S( cur it \ 

IfOans made with 
.State capital 

lyCJdnb made with 
bank capital 


Number 
j of loans 

Total 

$ 

Number 
of loans 

Total 

$ 

i jxrv nal security .. . 

.Short ' inort<igc 

term i pleclj!e 

^ St'CUllltuS 

I,ong term .... 

1,274 ' 

2,027 

• 1 171 

1O4 

1 

3,082,629.00 

546,024.06 

1 , 741 , 417 . 8 ^ 

107,728.00 

137,5^1.4^ 

1,40^ 

105 

369 

7 

^,036,012 08 
04,349 00 

329,097.85 

725. ou 

Totals . . 


5,615,981 8() 

1,673 

4,350,184.52 


Ihc addition of the figures in T<ible I gives the total already stated of 
10,073 loans I0 the amount of 9,q46,i()t..39$, Loans for long terms app^r 
tn relation to the total, in the ralio of i 5 per cent , as regards number 
and in tlie^ratio of 1.3 per cent, as regards amount. 

Ill Table II (page 277) are shown the loam, granted with State caiiital 
by Hie c()-oi)e native agrieultiiial credit banks to the agricultural syndicates 
up to 30 June 1920. 

m r^H'o-se of purchase of land for the 

ohices of the aasoeiation in question, for the purchase of warehouses of 
ferWizcrs, of sulpluite of copper, of sulphur, of .seeds, of ]xitatoes, of agri- 
eultural machmery or imiilemcnts, for the payment of wages, for the pur- 
chase of meals and cattle tood of various kinds, etc. 

Applu^ton of Loans - The loans granted by the banks have been 
widely apphed to all branches of agriculture, in accordance with varying 
economic circumstances. " ^ 
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Table II. —* Loans made with State Capital, by the Agricultural Credit 
Banks to Agricultural Syndicates 


Years Nurabtr Amount 


S 


1915 . 

12 

6 

1915 -1916 


0 ^,529.25 

1916-1917 

68 

2 f 4,287.00 

1817-1018 

62 

187,162 \ f 

1918-1920 

35 

251,148.07 

1919 1920 

42 

310,986,40 

'1 otal 

280 



Table III (pages 278 and 279) shows the various applications of the 
loans. As may be seen from this table, the largest number of loans 
liave been effected for the purchase of fertilizers and for buying live 
stock 

'faking the figures of each financial year into account the loans for 
the purchase of fertilizers increased up to 1917-18, and then diminished 
in the course of the two following years. Thus in the linancial year 1917-18 
there w'ere 332 loans granted : in 1919-20 they only came to 110, that 
IS to siiy tlian less one third of wdiat they had been in the jireceding. 
> ear U]) to 1915-16, the purchase of live stock as a way of using borrowed 
capital h(dds the third place in the scale of numbers, the number of loans 
made for vine growing exceeding it, but in 1916-17 it takes tlie second 
place In the course of the financial years 1937-18 and 1918-19 a fall in this 
number is noticeable, but during the financial year 1919-20, it only fell 
short by one of the highest iiuniber previously reached, that of 1916-17. 

Vine growing takes the third place. There is an increase in the loans 
up to 1916-17, then a fall during the financial year 1917-18, to rise a little 
in 1918-19, then perceptibly dropping in 1919-20 Harv^est expenses, 
which up to 1918-19 occupied the fifth place, rose to the fourth during the 
last financial year, on account of a sudden rise in wages at the beginning of 
liarvest ojierations. This brought about a huger number of ajiphcations 
for capital on the part of growers of cereal crops and agriculturists. 
I/mns for harv^esting fell off in the course of 1916-17 and 1917-18, rising 
again in 1918-19 and remaining nearly the same in 1919-20. 

The payment of wages to farm hands figures in the fifth place, but the 
number of loans of this kind is nearly eqtuil to that of loans made 
for haivesting. It should, however, be noted that this number, liaving 
increased up to the financial year 1916-17, then diminished down to the 
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last financial ao r llic loans cn ntcd in \c n itpu'^cnt i niminiuni 
being Ics^ than h ill the ininilici le iched 11 kmI ^7 

Th( purchases of sprnng materials ilUi incu ismg nn !<> TQiy 18 

show a con Sid em 1)1 ( dcereasi m tlic list two ti ikhIm i 

The loans gnntcd lor seeds and cere ds bc^uimnjL In m 1917 18 have 
fallen off, so that tht\ tepresent hi tic inoie than li ilf the Inghe^st number 
reached in igil) 17 1 inalh the loam gi intcd foi the pnijiose ol bre<iking 

up fallow lands fell oh in I()i8 19 and losc ag un sh htl\ in 1919 zo 

Lvmt of Loan^ As to the \ariations of the U as rtgiids their 
amount we note tint during the last financial M«ir the lai^er number of 
the loans are foi sums \ ircmg liom looS u]) to 250$ then come those of 

from 50001$ to 750$ But it \u tike as the ma\imun limit the sum 

of 1000$ we find that the loins i ol u chin tint figure aic 877 per 
cent of the total This shows that it is not the laige ])ro])rietors that 
chiefly ha\e uconrse to the bii ks but the owmis of sm d] and inednim 
si/ed farim and all the cli^s of firmcisiict iichidul among the property 
owners 

Period of the Loins an 1 1 \icns ons \ w< line indicated the period 
for repayment of loans wasc\tcridecl temjioi iih mtlif hnancialyear 1918-19 
in virtue of the law Mo 4902 of ii Oc^^clxi iok) The ]>cnocl was ex- 
tended to two gears and the jiriv Iti c c une to an end m 1920 In all 
the years the usual ])eriod was one gc r with an extension for a further 
year The difliciilties and accidents of ignculturi] hie very often preyent 
repagments being made within the tunc fi\(d at first, such tune having 
been calculated to allow of the coinmg m ol recepits that should accrue 
fnom the agricultural operations 111 icspcct of which the application was 
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Loans were made up to 30 June 2019 
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made for capital And as the law allows these extensions, theie are a 
threat many of them 

The percentage of extensions on the lot»l number of loans m each 
financial year was as follows 


J9I5 I() 

58 7 per cent 

1936-17 

S3 3 

1917-18 

7)9 >> > 

1918-19 

97 5 > 

1919-20 

by 6 > » 


As we see, number ot extensions noticeablv int leased in ic)I7-t 8 
and continued to do so in 1918-19 


§ 4 Agriculttrvl SYXDICtirs 

As we have already remarked at the beginning of this article in speak- 
ing of co-oxieration m Portugal and of the organizations promotmg the 
development of agricultine a description must be given of the agricultural 
syndicates as being institutions which though not tnie co-operative soci 
eties have all their cluracteristic features, seeing that tlae> jiromote 
every kind of mutual assistance among the agntultunsts, with the aim 
of bnnging about a more extended, a more scientific, and a more profitable 
cultivation of the soil 

The syndicates owe their institution to the laws of 5 and 7 July, 
1894, and to that of 4 December of the sanae year, laying down their rules 
DiiSiculties of vanous kinds, however, prevented their actually coming 
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into being, and it proved necessary to take steps to reform the constituting 
laws. This was effected by the law of 3 April 1896, which is to be looked 
upon as the law really constituting the syndicates, for up to that time 
they had not taken actual shape. 

the terms of this law, the Portuguese agricultural syndicates are, 
like all organizations of the kind, associations numbering both agricultur- 
ists and persons carrying on industries cognate to agriculture, and formed 
with the object of contributing to agricultural development or that of 
cognate industries whether b3’' collective purchase of machines, implements, 
seeds, etc., or by offering credit facilities. 

Apart from these fundamental and essential objects, there are other 
special aims which the syndicates may follow out, such as growing of 
new kinds of crops at experimental stations, trials of new agricul- 
tural machinery, opening up of new markets, etc. 

The constituting law goes on to declare that the syndicates have powei 
to set up within themselves co-opeiative agricultural banks, or to give 
facilities for their institntion. Thus the syndicates have beyond question 
a most important place in the national economy, not only on account of 
the general functions that the law confers on them in relation to the 
development of agriculture, but also on account of the assistance they 
render along the same lines in conjmiction with the co-operative banks. 

Here it will be well to recall that this united action between the agri- 
cultural s^mdicales and the co-operative agricultural credit banks liad the 
exi)Tess sanction of a provision of the law. The fifth paragraph of article 
12 of the law of 2 March 1911, and paragraph 5 of article 14 of the hw 
No. 215 of 1914, la3" it down in fact that no co-operative agricultural 
bank may be organized, unless there is a corresponding s^mdicate working 
alongside of it. Tliis is a provision of especial importance from which 
it results that the syndicates are the organization underlying the credit 
operations carried out b}^ the co-operative banks. 

To this examination of the essential functions of the s>mdicates, we 
will add that by an explicit legal provision, they are forbidden to under- 
take industrial and commercial business on their own account, or to employ 
their capital in kinking or other ojierations. These measures make quite 
clear the nature and character of these institutions, which are exactly 
those of agricultural mutual aid associations. The syndicates in fact have 
IX)wer to encourage and promote the establishment of mutual benefit 
societies, of co-operative associations, of mutual insurance societies, and of 
co-operative agricultural t>anks. 

As regards their constitution and working, we may note that the agri- 
cultural syndicates have a capital built up from entrance fees, subscrip- 
tions, commissions paid by the members for operations carried out with 
the help of the syndicate. State subsidies, grants from administrative 
councils, gifts and bequests. To meet expenses incurred on behalf of 
their members when arranging sales, purchase, transport or any other 
business for them, they can charge a commission of two per cent. They 
are exempt from commercial taxation, fiom stamp and registration duties, 
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and have the right to use unstamped paper for all their doctiments 
and certificates, including the deeds by which their rules are drawn up or 
modified. They have as well rebates on railway transport and large dis- 
coimts on their purchases of serums and vaccines. 

The area of each agricultural syndicale is determined by the needs 
and the usages of the locality in wliiclitheoflice is situated, by the character 
of the existing communications, by the t3^pe of culiivatiou best suited to 
the district, etc. Li the case of stockbreeding spidicates a centre must 
be included in the area suitable for improving the breeds and developing 
the stockbreeding industry. 

In spite of the marked advantages ofieied by the law to these insti- 
tutions, the first attempts at establisliing ciedit institutions were failures, 
and the greater numl)er ]mcferred to engage in the pundiaseof fertilizers, and 
the chemical analysis of soils for their members. It was not till later on that 
the syndicates set up the fir.^t savings and credit banks, which wc men- 
tioned at the beginning of tliis article. 

In 1908 there were already 33 syndicates of which a fair number were 
linked up with the Caves Regionaes. Some years after the Federation 
of Portugtiese Agricultural Syndicates was formed, and the Central 
Association of Portuguese Agriculture became the central syndicate. We 
may recall the fact tliat the Portuguese Central ^Association foimcd in 18O0 
is the oldest association in Portugal. From its first institution it has 
rendered inestinmble services to agriculture by improving the system of 
cultivation ; by opening at its own expense laboratories for the chemical 
analysis of produce, of fertilizers, etc., and by working at tlie solution of the 
important economic and technical ])roblems that concern production. When 
the Association transformed itself into the central syndicate, its rules were 
altered by decree of 23 June 1910 aiul it united in one federation all the 
associations and all the syndicates that agreed to combine. 

The Central Syndicate devotes itself to the assistance of its affiliated 
associations and agricultural banks, the carrying out of pn)])aganda 
work, the encouragement of agricultural instruction, the organization of 
competitions, the facilitating of members* purchases of fertilizers, seeds 
and plants ; to arranging sales of produce and to encouraging the develop- 
ment of syndicates, agricultural insurance societies, agricultural credit 
banks, etc. 

The work of the association is divided into different sections, each of 
which undertakes a special department, as for example, agricultural in- 
struction, agriculture in general, viticulUire, wine-making, stockbreeding 
agriculture in the islands and in the colonies, etc. 

5. Measures adopted by the cdvernmekt. ^ 

Now that we have briefly examined the constitution and character 
of agricultural syndicates, we will draw attention to the principal measures 
affecting them passed by the Government during the war and in the course 
of the first few years after the war. 
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What especially deserves notice is the fact that agriculturists were 
empowered by the decree No, 2,633 of 20 September 1916 to form local 
associations designated Sindacatos de Pecuaria. These syndicates are asso- 
ciations consisting of agriculturists and persons following cognate occupa- 
tions, formed with the object of promoting stockbreeding, and in parti- 
cular of improving one of the breeds of the district. 

With this in view it is their business to establish the type of the breed 
selected, to buy breeding cattle and to keep them when lx)ught ; to direct 
all the work of preparation for competitions, and for exhibitions intended 
to act as propaganda ; to facilitate members' purchases of animals, forage, 
implements and machines ; to find markets for the products of stock- 
breeding ; to arrange for transport of stock whether by land or sea ; 
and to encourage in eveiy way the formation of live stock insurance 
societies. 

Where the formation of a syndicate on the lines of this decree is 
likely to be of advantage to the local stockbreeding industiy\ a subsidy for 
installation is granted, to be 500$ for the first year, then 100$ less for each 
succeeding year. If at the end of the fifth year the syndicate proves tliat 
its working has been of value, and that it cannot do without the vState 
subsidy, the law allows a fresh annual subsidy to be granted which will he 
continued as long as is judged advisable. 

Every year a competition is to be held between the stocki needing 
syndicates of every district on the mainland, and there is to be ji distribu- 
tion of prizes to those whose services have been of the most value. These 
prizes vary from 100$ to 50$ and 20$ for each district. 

By another decree, No. 2,580, dated 18 June 1916, these syndicates are 
also to be formed in the province of Cape Verde, in accordance with the 
constituting law. 

The decree No. 5,219 of 8 January 1919 consolidating the regulations 
made by previous decrees as to the establishment of co-()])erative agricul- 
tural credit banks, also regulates on broad lines everything relating to 
agricultural and stockbreeding syndicates. 

Finally by the decree No. 7,032, of 16 October 1920, the Central Associa- 
tion of Portuguese Agriculture was converted into the Central Union of 
Portuguese Agriculture, with the object of centralizing the whole move- 
ment for agricultural co-operation in Portugal. 

To the initiative of tliis Association, in concert with the Federation 
of Syndicates, the agricultural syndicates, the co-operative credit banks 
of the respective regions, the co-operative societies and all the other agri- 
cultural associations existing in the Republic, is due the institution 
of a new credit organization called the National Agricultural Rank of 
Portugal. 

In 1920, there were 189 agricultural syndicates in existence on the 
mainland, and 36 in the adjacent islands. The former were divided as 
follows among the districts ; 
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Number 

Districts of Syudlcatea 

Aveiro ii 

Beja 15 

Braga 9 

Braganza 7 

Castcllo Branco 6 

Coimbra 15 

Kvora 16 

Faro 8 

Giiaida 8 

lyeiria 12 

Idsl3on 17 

Oporto 15 

Portalegre 5 

Santarem ii 

Vianna do Castello 8 

Villa Real ii 

Vizeti 5 


It appears from a recent enquir^^ thxit only 41.2 })er cent, of the 189 
syndicates on the mainland are in regular working order; 33.8 per cent, 
give evidence of a certain acti\ity, and 24.8 per cent, do not fulfil any 
useful function. 

The greater nuinbei of the non-functioning syndicates are to be found 
in the northern region, in the districts of Coimbra and Castello Branco and 
noith of these. In lliis region there are 105 associations, of which 75 are 
in woikmg 01 (Ut, that is, 71.4 ])ei cent, of the total : h the centre and 
south there are 84 of which only 60 are in working order, tliat is 78.5 per 
cent. 

The total numV^er of agriculturists who were niembers of agricultural 
syndicates in Jime 1920 was 28,784 or 551 more tlian in the previous year ; 
a very small number, com])aicd with the whole rural population of the 
mainland of Portugal. 

But in spite of the restricted activity of the agricultural syndicates and 
their inadequate organization, considering the area and the agricultural po- 
pulation of the country, the sums repre.sented whether by the capital owned 
the syndicates themselves or by the operations carried out, do nevertheless 
give an idea of the valuable services that t)iese bodies would render 
to agriculture, if they could be extended over the whole countty". 

Figures are not available about the activity of most of the 36 agri- 
cultural syndicates in the islands. 


The measures in force on co-operation and particularly on agricultumi 
credit, together with the successive changes and modifications introduced 
by the various laws already quoted to meet the real needs of agriculture. 
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are proof of the care devoted by the Government to the encouragement 
and im])rf)vemeiit of the agricultural industry of Portugal. Much better 
results would have followed, if the support had been forthcoming of a 
truer spirit of co-operation, to w'hich indeed an appeal had been made by 
those very laws. The mesasiires we have examined have nevertheless 
had important rebults. And it is beyond dispute tliat it was largely due 
to the tacihties given, dtiring the war, to agricultural co-operation that 
it was possible, in Portugal as elsewhere, to remedy the food shortage 
and to surmount the dilliculties in the way of a jjrofitable cultivation of 
the land. E. F. 


MISCELLANEOUS INFORMATION 
RELATING TO CO-OPERATION AND ASSOCIATION. 

BULGARIA. 

STATE AID TO AcmiCtTETURAD CO-OPERATION Eaw relating to the improvt*ment 
of a^iieultural ])rorluction and the pieserxation of rural estates, ratified by decree No. i, 
of 3 Janiuiry and published in the D{rjaven Vestnthy No 231, of 13 Januaiy 1922. 

Among the measure^ taken for the improvement of agricultural pio- 
duction by the new law of 3 January 1922, there may be conveniently 
noted heie a whole vseries of jnovisions in favour of co-oj)eration. 

In the first place the Ministry' of Agriculture can giant, for the benefit 
of co-ojierative societies for seeM production, subsidies consisting in a 
supply of the necessary material and seeds at a reduction in price which 
may amount to 50 per cent. 

If these societies set u]) and maintain seed selecting stations and place 
themselves under the Ministry of Agricultuic as to agricultural taxation, 
they have the right to import the necessar^miaterial free of duty, to send 
it by rail at leduced rates, and can earn a grant up to 30 per cent, of the 
expenses of construction and management of the stations. 

Othei subsidies are granted to co-ojierative societies for land improve- 
ment or irrigation : these lattei benefit by a reduction of the water- 
r<ite up to 50 per cent. 

The co-opera tn'c societies of tobacco growers, besides jiroflting by the 
technical a<lvice of Ministry officials, can obtain grants for the construc- 
tion of storehouses and drying-sheds, n]) to 29 and 30 per cent, respectively 
of the cost of buihliug : in addition the Agricultural Bank of Bulgaria 
insures up to 70 per cent, all tobacco warehoused in co-operative depots. 

The provisions in favour of co-operative stockbreediug societies are 
quite as important. The law gives these encouragement by assistance 
in the following ways : 
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1. Purcliase of breeding stock in Bulgaria or abroad, to be resold 
at cost price ; 

2. Grants for the maintenance and regular use of service stations ; 

3. Prizes for pedigree breeding stock ; 

4. Grants up to 30 per cent, of outlay to societies for the breeding 
of cattle suitable for rough grazing : this grant rises to 50 per cent, in the 
case of young horses, buffaloes, or cattle, intended for breeding purpOvSes ; 

5. Grants for the establishment and upkeep of depots for rearing 
breeding stock (horses, buffaloes and cattle of special local breeds) ; 

6. Permission to ini]X)rt breeding cattle duty-free and to send 
by rail at reduced rates ; 

7. Grants for the organization of shows, competitions, and public 
sales of breeding-stock. 

Similar measures are provided for the benefit of jx)ultry societies. 

As regards vine growing and orchard cultivation, grants will be al- 
located to co-operative societies for the establishment of nurseries at least 
two hectares in extent for American \anes, or for nurseries of not less than 
2000 fmit-trees : other grants are intended to encourage the erection of 
buildings for the preparation of dried or bottled fniit ; these grants may 
amount to 50 per cent, of the value of such Vatildings. In the same 
way, the Agricultural Bank of Bulgaria opens credits to co-operative 
sericulture societies for the construction of cocoon drying rooms, up to 
80 per cent, of the value of such rooms. 

In regard to apiculture, the Ministry will subsidize co-operative 
workshops for the preparation of artificial comb, .sectional hives and other 
bee-keeping appliances, up to 50 per cent, of the value of the lathes and 
other tools, etc. 

Cox-jperative production and sale in respect to dairying ; refrigera- 
tion of animal or vegetable products ; pre])a ration of vegetable oils for 
the tcible and for industrial purposes ; preparation of cotton, fiax and hemp 
fibre ; manufacture of attar of ro.ses, of ])reserved fruits and vegetables, 
of chemical manures ; basket-work ; supply of the electric power required 
in agriculture, etc. ; are encouraged by grants that may amount to 50 
per cent, of the cost of organization. 

Finally, co-operative societies organizing agricultural courses, itin- 
erant or otherwise, can obtain recoupment of expenses incurred for this 
purpose, up to 50 per cent. 

These measures .should undoubtedly result in a marked and rapid 
further development of agricultural co-operation. M. B. 

CZECHOvSIyOVAKIA. 

THE ESTABLISHMENT OF A CO-OPERATIVE SOCIETY FOR THE PURCHASE 
AND sale of land. — Deutsche landwirtsckaftliches Genossensckafisblatt, No. 3. 
Prague, 5 February 1922. 

On 25 June 1921 the German Co-operative Society for the Pur- 
chase and Sale of Eand was founded in Prague on the initiative of the 
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Central Federation of German Agricultural Co-operative Societies of 
Bohemia, the Central Federation of German Co-operative Societies of 
Moravia and Silesia, the German Bank of Agriculture and Industry at 
Prague, the German Popular Bank in Bohemia and other bodies. 

The aims of thivS co-operative society are as follows : (i) to assist 
members in the acquisition, equipment and management of their land ; 
this last more especially by means of joint purchases of agricultural requi- 
sites without division of any profits accruing from such transactions among 
the members ; (2) to act as intermediary in the letting and in the 
administration of estates ; (3) to carry out rectification of boundaries and 
improvements ; (4) to grant loans to members with a view to their 
participation in co-operative schemes and to render assistance to them 
in the repayment of mortgage debts ; (5) to co-operate in meavsures intro- 
duced by public authorities for the re-distribution of holdings or for land 
reform in general . 

Membership is open to individuals or corporations resident in 
the area of the Republic of Czecho-ySlovakia. The value of the shares is 
fixed at 500 crowns, and the liability io limited to the value of the shares 
eubscribed. The full assembly of members has the right of raising the 
value of the shares to 1000 crowns. The number of shares which can be 
taken up by members is unlimited. The federations above mentioned 
propose to take up a large riuniljer of shaies. .so that the society begins 
operations with an adequate working capital. M. T. 


GERMANY. 

AGRICUIyTURAI, CO-OPKRATION IN 1919*20 — fahfbuch des Reichsvcrhande^ det 
deutschen landtinrtschaftlichtn Genos^enschaften ftir 1920 27th year. Berlin, 1921. 

The General Position of Afi^ricuUur at Co-op ey at ion. ~~ In the financial 
year iqiC)-20 there was an unprecedented development in the number of new 
agricultural co-operative societies, a total of 3,421 being reached; 427 
societies were dissolved and 2,318 were removed from Geiman soil by the 
cession, in accordance with the Treaty of Versailles, of the regions in which 
their activities had been carried on (65 societies in V^ist Prussia, 412 in 
West Prussia, 939 in Posnania, 139 in Sclileswig-Holstein and 763 in 
Alsace-Lorraine), The net increase was thus 676 societies, about half of 
that reported for the previous year when a total increase of 1,293 had 
been shown. On i July 1920 the total number of agricultural co-operative 
societies reached 31,521, that is to say 81 per cent, of the total of 
registered co-operative societies (38,900). More tlian four-fifths of the 
German co-operative societies axe thus agricultural co-oi)eralive societies. 
The membership numbers may be estimated on the basis of the averages 
supplied by the statistics of the National Federation as at least 3,000,000. 
Agricultural co-operation thus represents a form of agricultural organ- 
ization far superior to any other in importance. As compared with 
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the total population (taking as the basis the census of i December 1910) 
there is one agricultural co-operative society for every 1,868 inhabitants, 
and as compared with the total productive area one co-operative society 
for every 8C7 hectares of land. 

Of the existing 31,521 agricultural co-operative societies registered, 
30,704, that is to say, 97.4 per cent., were affiliated to federations. Of 
these 20,883, that is 66.3 per cent., belonged to the National Federation 
of German Co-operative Societies (Reich sv erband der deutschen land wirtscha ft- 
lichen Genosi>enschaften), and 6,987 to the General Federation of Raiffeisen 
Co-operative Societies ((,eneralverband der deutscheji Raiffeisensgenossen- 
schaften). The other 2,884 co-operative registered societies are divided 
among eleven federations. 

Central Co-operative Societies, — The number of central co-operative 
societies (central banks and central co-operative societies for purchase 
and sale) was 86. 

(a) Central Banks, -r The membership of the 24 central banks 
supplying information amounted at the end of 1919 to 14,842, thus 
distributed : 


Co -operatic societies 131617 

Olhei corporate bodies 240 

Individual members 985 


The total business done by these banks amoimted to 79 thousand 
millions of marks, as against 44 in the preceding year. In judging of these 
figures the dej^reciation of the mark must be borne in mind. The deposits 
of the co-operative societies with the central banks amounted to 
2,925,449,856 marks (against 202,988,267 marks in 1913): their debts to 
the central banks to 476,802,619 marks (against 213,495,428 marks). The 
difference lietween the deposits and the debt of the co-operative societies 
was thus 2,449 w6hion marks at the end of 1919 as compared with 10.5 mil- 
lion marks at the end of 1913. In their relations with the ordinary banks 
the credits of the central co-operative banks have gone up from 12, 841,184 
marks in 1913 to 597,051,164 *marks in 1919 ; within the s^ime time the 
credits of the ordinary banks with the central co-operative banks liave 
gone down from 33,916,527 marks to 8,229,743 marks. These figures 
show very clearly the extraordinary changes which luive taken place in 
the affairs of the central co-operative banks since the last year before the 
war. Of the 24 central co-operative banks, 21 closed the financial year with 
a profit, three with a loss to be ascribed to the reduction in the value of 
the war loans. The total profit amounted to 2,634,172 marks. 

(b) Central Co-operative Societies for Purchase and Sale. — The mem- 
bership of the 23 leading societies supplying information reached 15,076, 
including 10,591 co-operative societies, 262 other non-co-operative bodies, 
and 4,223 individual members. The purchases of agricultural requisites 
(fertilizers, feeding stuffs, seeds, maclfines, etc.) amounted to 40,487,959 
quintals as against 64,512,141 quintals in 1913. The total value of the 
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purchases was 446.2 million marks as against 191.8 million marks in 1913. 
The drop in the purchasing of goods which could be observed in the 
financial year 1918-19 was even more strongly marked in 1919-20. The 
reasons for tliis must be looked for in the state of the exchange and the 
consequent difficulties of commercial relations with other countries, trading 
restrictions, strikes, transport difficulties and so on. The sales of agricul- 
tural produce (cereals, potatoes, etc.) amounted to 17,373,199 quintals 
as against 8,125,198 in 1913, at a total value of 333.7 million marks as 
against 73.8 million. A marked impetus was given to co-operative 
selling by the economic situation during the war and m the years after 
the war in comparison with the pre-war period. The total profit was 
3,333.167 marks. 

Rural Credii Banks. — In the financial year under consideration, 
1,233 rural banks were formed: 69 were dissolved, and 1,621 were 
alienated as a consequence of the treaty. The number of banks thu.s 
fell by 457, passing from 18,788 in 1919 to 18,331 in 1920. 

Of the total number, 16,750 banks, i. e. 90.4 per cent, were on the 
basis of unlimited liability : 1,740, i. e. 9.5 per cent., limited liability, 
and 21, i. e. o t per cent., liability to make unlimited supplemental r>’ 
payments. 

As regards local distribution, there were 9,541 in Prussia, 4,563 in 
Bavaria, 1,402 in Wnrteniberg, and the rest in other provinces. 17,427 
banks were affiliated to the National Federation, of which 10,853 supplied 
information as to their business. The membership of the banks supplying 
information was 1,088,080, with an average of 100 members to each 
bank. 

The working capital of the banks - the liabilities — amomited at 
the end of 1919 to 5.481,147,754 marks. The actual increase relatively 
to the previous year amounted to 850 million marks, and was mainly 
due to the increase of lK)rrowed capital and of savings de^iosits. The 
owned capital has risen from 136,721,399 marks in the year 1918-19, 
to 140,801,608 marks in the year under consideration, Tliis was made up 
of 49,860,640 marks, equal to 0.9 per cent, of the liabilities (as against 
41,296,108 marks in the preceding year) of share capital; and of 
90,940,968 marks, equal to 1.7 per cent, of the liabilities (as against 
95,425,238 marks in 1918-19) from reserve funds and the surplus of the 
year's working. Although the share capital has considerably increased, 
its amount cannot be considered as important in view of the fall of the 
mark which means that the necessity of increasing this capital in the 
banks is a problem always becoming more and more pressing. 

The fall of 4.5 million marks in the reserve fimds and year’s surplus 
is due primarily to the fact that many banks, having effected considerable 
investments in war loan, were obliged to make considerable reductions 
in calculating the value of their reserves to allow for the fall in the current 
value of these bonds. Borrowed capita] represented 5,340,346,146 marks 
in the banks, constituting 97.4 per cent, of the total working capital. 

The employment of the working capita], as represented by the assets, 
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was in all 5,471,536,834 marks and the difference between the assets and 
the liabilities thus showed a loss of 9,610,920 marks ; 271 banks closed 
their balance sheet without either losses or profits, 8,230 with profits of 
9,278,124 marks and 2,352 with losses of 18,889,044 marks. These losses 
are to be ascribed to the great fall in the value of the securities held 
resulting from the fall in the war loan quotations. 

Co-operative Societies for Purchase and Sale. — 588 new co-operative 
societies of this kind were formed in the financial year under consideration, 
27 were wotmd up, and 164 remained in territories alienated from Germany. 
The effective increase was thus of 397 societies, practically double of the 
increase in the preceding year. The total number of co-operative societies 
of tliis class amounted to 3,717, of which there were 1,468 (39.5 per 
cent.) with unlimited liability, 2,246 (60.4 per cent.) with limited liability 
and 3 (o.i x)er cent.) with liability to make unlimited supplementary 
payments. 2,623 co-operative societies were aifiliated to the National 
Federation and 2,490 of these supplied infonnation as to their activity. 
Their membersliip amounted to 302,494, their total working capital to 
165,012,325 marks, of which 11,483,115 marks was share capital. The 
ratio between the owmed and the borrowed capital was that of one to 
2.8. As regards the collective xntrchises a decrease was reported, for the 
financial year undei consideration, of 2.1 niilHon quintals for fertilizers 
and an increase of 0.2 milliojis for fodder. Purchases of seed rose from 
0.58 million quintals in 1918-19 to 1.81 million quintals in the financial 
year under consideration. The total value of the purchases amounted to 
252.3 million marks, as conii)ared with 182.5 niillion marks in the preced- 
ing year. 

In collective sales there was an increase in 1919-20, while in 1918-19 
there had been reported, for the first time since the beginning ot the war, 
a decrease in this field of co-operative activity. 

The quantity of cereals sold was 9 million (juintals, against 7.5 
million quintals in the preceding year. On the other hand no change has 
taken place in the sales of potatoes : as in 1918-19, they reached 4.8 mil- 
lion quintals. The value of agricultural produce sold reached 205.9 million 
marks as ageiinst 163.9 uhllion marks in 1918-19. 

Financially the results were as follows : 84 co-operative societies had 
neither profit nor loss, 2,166 regi.stered ])rofits of 4,776,992 marks and 240 
a loss of 410,452 marks. The net profits were equal to 4,366,540 marks. 

Co-operative Dairies. 79 new co-operative dairies were formed, 
88 were closed : thus in this year there was a total decrease of nine socie- 
ties. Besides, in con.sequence of alienation of territories, the number 
of co-operative dairies was reduced by 249. Thus a total diminution of 
258 societies is registered, while there is a total of 3,304 co-operative dair- 
ies in the financial year under consideration as compared with 3,562 in 
the preceding. The causes of this decrease are to be found in the 
the economic situation both during and subsequently to the war. Of the 
3,304 co-operative dairies, 2,177 (65*9 per cent.) were on the basis of un- 
limited liability, 1,063 (32.2 per cent.) on that of limited liability, and 64 (1.9 
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per cent.) on that of liability to make unlimited wsupplementary payments. 
2,223 societies were affiliated to National Federation, of which 1,848 
wee able to supply information as to their activity. The membership of these 
latter amounted to 205,122, that is on an average iii members to a dairy. 
As regards other milk suppliers, taking 16 federations, their numbers 
have risen from 72,004 in T918-19 to 98,074 in the last financial year. 510 
daises supplied information as to the number of cows : they possessed a 
total of 375,919 head, an average of 737 each. 

The working capital consisted, in the case of 1,848 co-operative 
dairies, of a total of 100,545,878 marks (as against 96,375,904 marks 
in the case of 1,932 dairies in the preceding year). This sum was made 
up of 7,618,988 marks of share capital, 25,706,201 marks of reserve 
funds and 67,220,689 marks of borrowed capital. The greater part of 
the capital Monged to the societies of the former kingdom of Saxony, 
where large dairies were the rule : on the other hand the smallest sums 
were those forming the capital of the federations of Southern Germany 
where there are only small buvsinesses. 

The volume of milk supplied was, in respect to 1,574 dairies, 
1,055,911,321 litres, an average of 670,846 litres per society, as against 
745,494 litres in the previous year, and 1,139,120 litres in 1913. Of this 
total quantity of milk supplied, 850.7 million litres were converted into 
butter, 196.9 were sold, 7 million litres were converted into cheese, and 1.3 
million litres were lused in other ways. The corresponding figures for 
1914 were as follows : milk supidied to the dairies, 2,234.7 iT^iihon 
litres ; made into butter 1,984.5 million litres ; sold, 243 million litres ; 
made into cheese, 5.5 million litres ; used in other ways 1.7 million litres. 

At the present time as before the war the greater ])art of the milk 
supplied to the dairies is converted into butter. The proiK>rtion of fresh 
milk sold rose from 14.9 per cent, in the year 1918-19 to 18.6 per cent, 
in the financial year under consideration, which means that the federations 
and the co-operative dairies have taken a much larger share of the busi- 
ness of vSUpplying milk to the urban centres. 

The total receipts from the sale of milk and milk-])roducts were, 
in respect to 1,489 co-operative dairies 426,635,777 marks, an average of 
43.8 pfennings jrer litre or kilogramme of milk. 1,672 dairies furnished 
information as to the financial results. Of these, 292 had neither profits 
nor losses, 1,189 to the total amount of 2,861,042 marks, and igi 

losses amounting in all to 946,783 marks. 

Other Co-operative Societies. — In respect to co-operative societies of 
miscellaneous types, 1,521 new societies were registered, 243 were wound 
up and 284 lo,st by alienation of territory. The net increase is thus 994 
societies, virtually double of that of the preceding year (510). The total 
number of these societies thus comes out at 6,169, of which 1,035 (16.8 
per cent.) are on the basis of unlimited liability, 5,119 (83 per cent.) on that 
of limited liability, and 15 (0.2 per cent.) have liability to make unlimited 
supplementary payments. Limited liability has here a much greater im- 
portanc'e than in any other type of co-operative society. 
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The total working capital in respect to 2,068 co-operative societies 
amounted to 224,808,803 marks, of which 56,374,495 marks, that is 25.1 
per cent., is owned capital. The ratio between owned capital and working 
capital is especially favourable in the case of co-operative mills, where the 
percentage of owned capital is 52.3 (for 29 societies the working cajjital 
amounted to 6,000,000 marks and owned capital to 3,100,000 marks), in 
the case of sugar factories where the percentage is 51.9 (for two socie- 
ties working capital amounted to 860,000 marks, and owned capital 
to 446,000 marks), and in the case of co-operative societies for the sale 
of honey where the percentage is 44.6 (for four societies total capital 
amounted to 59.443 marks, and owned capital to 26,513 marks). The 
lowest ])ercentage is hnind among co-operative wateliousing societies, 
standing at ii.i (for 26 societies total capital amounted to 20,214,745 
marks and owned capital to 2,2^0,589 marks), and among the co-opera- 
tive societies for the removal of rubbish where it stands at 7.4 (for four 
societies alx'uit 300,000 marks of total capital and 22,ocx) marks of 
owned caintal). Cajatal, both total and owned, has increased in an espec- 
ially marked way with the co-operative societies for supply of electric 
IKiwer : 746 societies ha\-e neatly 60 million marks of total capital and 18 
millioti marks in round figures of owned capital. Next to the.sc come the 
\nnegr<)weis’ co-o])erative societies : 119 with 53 million marks of total 
capital, and a little more than 7 million marks of owned capital. 

‘The financial iio.silion of the different co-operative societies may be 
thus summed u]) : on the whole losses have occnried in the case of the co- 
o])erative societies for distilling, for the removal of rubbish, for automobile 
services, brick -making and the manufacture of acetylene gas ; the socie- 
ties for ]K)talo-dr3dng, s^ilc of cattle, sale offish, for ploughing and threshing, 
for sn])])ly of water, for colonization of land, and for co-operative building 
show varying results ; a favourable issue is reported in the case of so- 
cieties for the Side of |K)tiltry and eggs, for the cultivation of flax, for the 
Siile of preserved fruits and vegetables, for the sale of honey, the sale of 
spirit, and in the case of the co-operative sugar factories. The societies of 
this last group either have realized profits or ha\^e kept their losses within 
narrow limits. ' M. T. 


GRKAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 

AGRICUI/rURAE CO-OPERATION IN p:nGEANI) AND W'AEES IN — The 

Report of the Agkicuetural Organization Society for the Year ended 31ST March, 
1921. lyOHclou, ig2i. 

In reviewing the work of the Agricultural Organization Society for 
the year ended 31 March 1921, the Report opens b^^ stating that propa- 
ganda work for the formation of farmers' societies is now practically finish- 
ed, societies havdng been established in almost every part of the country. 
The Society can, therefore, give its whole time to general services on behalf 
of the movement as a whole and special assistance to any particular 
society. 
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jffitherto the Society's main source of income has been a grant from 
the Development Fund, the amount of which is dependent on the sum 
raised in voluntary income, e. g., affiliation fees and subscriptions. For 
the year i April 1921 to 31 March 1922, the grant provisionally promised 
was equal to twice the voluntary income raivsed in 1920- 1921, with a max- 
imum of £22,000. The voluntary income for 1920-21 amounted to £5,793 
and, therefore, the Society was entitled to a grant of £11,586. In view 
of this the Governors could not anticipate a total income in 1921-22 of 
more than £22,000, and they decided to reduce their expenditure by re- 
organizing the Society, reducing the headquarters staff and abolishing the 
Branch Organization. For 1922-23 the Development Fund Grant will 
only be equal to the voluntary income in 1921-22, and it will then cease 
altogether. The Governors accordingly suggest a scale of subscription 
for each society of 2s. 6^/. pei member for the first 500 members ; is, bd. 
per member thereafter up to 1,000 members ; and is. od, per member 
over 1,000 members. This should produce an income of between £8,000 and 
£9,000 a year which would increase with the membership of the societies. 

General Statistics. — The table on page 293 contains statistics for 
the year ended 31 March 1921 of the societies affiliated to the Agricultural 
Organization Society. 

Co-operative Dairying. — The difficulties of the co-operative dairy 
societies have very greatly increased since the Government control of 
prices has been removed. The urgent demand for whole milk during The 
war brought into the market many districts wliich previously had made 
butter and cheese only, with the result that when the war time scarcity 
of milk had passed these districts were left in the market as additional com- 
petitors for the existing outlets. Moreover during the war the large non- 
co-operative milk companies w^ere consolidating their position in such a 
way that, whereas the dairy societies had to meet the x)ost-war difficulties 
as so many struggling units, the trade had to a large extent consolidated 
its control, and could meet difficulties and business opposition with the 
strength of unified command. The trade's advantages were increased by 
the fact that they had secured a practical monox>oly of the retail outlet in 
London, and also were able to call on a great amount of capital. Farm- 
ers' societies, on the other hand, were competing against each other for 
the same outlet with the inevitable result of price undei cutting and 
serious loss all rotmd. 

As a result of these conditions, the position was considered by the 
Associated Milk Producers* Council, and an enquiry put to the United 
Dairies, Ltd., as to whether they were prepared to discuss an arrange- 
ment which would give to the producers an effective share of control, 
and would preserve the co-operative principle. A scheme was proposed 
which would have conibined the business management and distributing 
arrangements of United Dairies Ltd., with the collecting organization of 
the co-operative movement. The main features of the proposal were : — 

Producers to hold half the capital and to pool their interCvSts for 
purposes of a block vote. 



SiaUsiics of Agricultural Co-operative Societies Affiliated to the Agricultural 
Organization Society, for the year 1920 
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(i) Number of tenants, 45,010 Area held from public authorities, 12, "-go acres, fiom other landlords, 5,439 acres; total, 18,229 
acres — (2) This figure represents the sales of «mch societies belonging to this group as supply reqiiirements or sell produce — (3) Ecans 
granted during the yeax 
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Prices to be fixed by a joint committee — half producers and half 
distributers —“with an independent chairman. 

Interest Jon share capital to be limited. 

After payment of fixed interest on the capital, 75 per cent, of the 
balance of| profits to be distributed to milk producers through the 
co*operative movement. 

The Agricultural Organization Societ}^ was unable to take part in the 
negotiations, owing to the conditions attached to the grant from the Devel- 
opment Commissioners, and these, therefore, had to he conducted by re- 
presentatives appointed by the societies themselves. The difficulties were 
increased by the fact that the Council of the National Farmers' Union 
could not see their way to endorse the scheme as drafted. Reference back 
at almost every stage, by the co-operative representatives to local commit- 
tees, who themselves found it difficult to arrive at any definite decisions 
made progress impossible and finally the scheme had to be abandoned, the 
co-operative movement suffering through not being able to make decisions 
as readily as could the Directors of United Dairies, Ltd. 

The Co-operative Sale of Wool. — During the year the co-operative 
sale of wool on a large scale was undertaken by the Society and a veiy^ large 
number of fleeces were offered on the lyondon Wool Market. Ihifortun- 
ately this initial ex^)eriment coincided with a serious slump in prices. 

Co-operative Slatighterhoiises. — With regard to co-operative slaugh- 
terhouses, the Report states that this branch of co-operative work has 
not made the progress anticipated (i). It is thought that in view of the 
objection prevailing in some districts to slaughterhouses which purchase 
beasts on the dead weight system it might be desirable to CvStablish 
co-operative auction marts in those districts. Auction marts have been 
operated with marked success by some societies ; the Kent and Sussex 
Farmers, Utd,, with six marts, is a case in point. 

Co-operative Marketing of Fruit and Vegetables. — Various methods 
of disposing co-operatively of fruit and vegetables have been success- 
fully tried in different districts. In the fruit districts of the West the co- 
operative auction in the growers’ district has found much favour. Other 
societies bulk their members' produce and send it away to the consuming 
centres for sale. A third system is now being started, namely, the 
establishment by the growers of their own sale.smen in the markets. 

Co-operative Sale of Eggs. — Interest has been taken in the co-oi)er- 
ative marketing of eggs for many years, but comparatively little progres.s 
has been made, except in a few districts, owing to difficulties with regard to 
outlets. At a meeting of the National Utility Poultry Society in February 
1921, a sub-committee was appointed to investigate the question in con- 
sultation with the Agricultural Organization Society. This committee 
drafted a scheme providing for only one selling organization in which the 
collecting societies will be partners, and which they will finance and control. 
The scheme also makes an interesting departure in providing for the direct 


(i) See our issue of March- April 1922, page 28. 
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indusion of the large commercial poultry farmers who are situated m dis- 
tricts where there are no depots. 

The Agricultural Wholesale Society. — The campaign for additional 
capital, which was opened in the summer of 1920, met with an organized 
attack from interested quarters, and the total sum of £250,000 aimed at 
was not reached. Fresh capital, however, was subscribed for new trad- 
ing operations through thd Agricultural Wholesale Society Development 
Company, Ltd., which was formed for the puq:)ose. Rigid economy being 
necessary, the activities of the Agricultural Wholesdle Society were 
restricted for the time being to the supply of feeding stufis, fertilizers, 
seeds, dairy machinery and to the sale of eggs on a brokerage basis. 

Allotments and Small Holdings. — During the year under review 
there was no falling off in the demand for allotments. A question which 
alwa3’^s confronts the allotment-holder is that of security of tenure. 
Direct ownership is not possible in the majority of cases, but co-operative 
land purchase has met with great success in ])arts of the country. 
Generally speaking the plan adopted provides lor the purchase of the 
land by the allotment society, the m#mbers becoming holders of plots 
varying in size according to the number of shares held by each in his 
societ3^ such shares being of the value of £i each, of which 5.S. is paid 
on application, 5s. three months later and the balance in two instalments 
of 55., each payable six and twelve months after application respectively. 
The land is let b^^ the society to the members at a rent that will produce 
sufficient to pay interest on paid-up capital, rates and taxes and other 
charges. 

The practice of federating wsocieties into a group, and of forming 
branches of the same society was extended during the year under review 
with good residts. There were two outstanding examples of the principle 
of central organization or federation. The Bedfordshire, Huntingdonshire 
and District Smallholdings and Allotments Federation, Ltd., which has as 
members both allotment -holders and small holders, includes twenty se- 
parate societies and has twenty-two branches. The Sutton Bridge and 
District Agricultural Co-operative Society only had indi\ddual small 
holders as members, but it comprised seven branches and others were in 
course of formation. Intertrading between allotment societies and the 
larger trading societies was encouraged and several farmers' societies 
offered trading facilities to small holders' and allotment holders’ soci- 
eties. The movement towards a wider co-operation was also shown in 
the growing practice of holding District Conferences periodically. 

Civilian small holders have not greatly increased in number during the 
year, chiefly owing to the fact that Local Authorities are precluded from 
entertaining any applicants for land other than ex-ser\uce men. However, 
organization amongst this class is proceeding steadily, but somewhat slowly. 
On the other hand progress in the organization of ex-service men has 
been marked. Owing to lack of fimds the Society was unable to organ- 
ize every district simultaneously, and work was first concentrated on the 
Eastern Counties. Here the organization aimed at was the formation of 


3 
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sodetilis and branches of societies in localities where small holders are set- 
tled, with tliree central organizations at Wisbech, Cambridge and Bedford. 
In carrying out the organization the Society has employed three 
methods, {a) the acceptance of the facilities now being offered by farmers' 
societies to small holders to become members ; {b) formation of new socie- 
ties ; (c) formation of branches of existing vsocieties. The choice of method 
is determined by the circumstance of the locality concerned. 

The work among the ex-servicemen has resulted in the discover>^ 
that there is a considerable difference between the civilian and ex-service 
small holders in their grasp of co-operative principles. On the whole the 
latter are keener, quicker to see opportimities and to grasp them, The 
former are conservative and more averse from new methods, as is natural 
amongst men who all their lives have had to rely on their own efforts to 
obtain j, living from the land. W K H. L. 


HUNGARY. 

Tim CHARACTER OV HUNGARIAN CO-OPERATION. ~ HorvAt (Johann V.) : Das 
Gcnossenschaltswcsen in Ungarn. - - Ungarischc Jahtbiicher, Vol, i, Part 4. Berlin 
and Eeipzig, December 1921. 

Among the characteristic features of Hungarian co-<)|)eration are 
its centralization and its strict regulation by legislative measures. Up 
to 1875, the year in which the codification of commercial law took place, 
the co-operative society did not yet corre.spond to a fixed legal conception. 
Definite regulation followed with the law of 1898, which laid down the 
legal bases for the constitution of co-operative societies. Centralization 
does not mean in Hungary the establishment of central co-operative 
societies by means of the imion of separate societies, bill the foimding 
of small co-operative societies by the agency of the central federation. 
Tliis system corresponds to the spirit of the small Himgarian cultivator, 
who is lacking in initiative and join.s an independent credit institution if 
that is in a position to give him immediate assistance. The liability of 
the members is fixed at a low figure. The central co-operative societies 
rely for their finance essentially on State support. 

Apart from State intervention both private individuals and co-oper- 
ative societies have power to co-operate for the building up of capital. 
With this view the shares of the central co-operative credit banks are di- 
vided into two groups : foundation shares and ordinary shares. The first 
liave as a rule the nominal value of 1000 crowns and are subscribed for 
by Ixxhes and individual members who do not intend to make use of the 
credit of the society. The ordinary shares, whose nominal value is 200 
crowns, are taken up by the several societies obligatorily in the proportion 
of one share for every 3000 crowns of capital they hold. 

The most important central co-operative society is the Central Co-oper- 
ative Society of National Credit (Orszdgos Kozponti Hitelrzovetkeret)^ 
which came into existence in 1898. Its ownid capital amoimts to about 
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150 million crowns. The State subsidy has been recently increased from 
one million to 25 million crowms. This co-operative society grants to its 
members — small cultivators •— besides personal loans, mortgage long term 
credit, for a period of 50 years. An important function was delegated to it 
by the law of 1920 relating to land reform and to the establishment of small 
family holdings. The administrative duties that fall to the society, as also 
to the National Federation of Hungarian Credit Banks, consist in the parcel- 
ling out of the estates, arranging for the assignment of the portions, the 
creation of small holdings to be purc'hased by instalments, and generally the 
carrying Diit of all the revenue and banking operations contem]jlated by 
the measures of reform. The Central Co-operative Society is authorized 
to issue certificates of deposit and of pledge, to o])en depositories, in short 
to exercize the right of control over the co-operative credit banks, 
whether alhliated to it ♦or not. More tlian 2,500 co-operative credit 
banks were formerly alFiliated to this Central Society, but the number 
has been reduced since the revolution to 980. 

Next in iirijKirtance comes the llauf^ya, the central c<^-operalive dis- 
tributive society of the Federation of Hungarian Farmers. Founded in 
1898, on a purely co-operative basis and as the creation of the Comit 
Alexander Karoly, it has not up the present made any application for 
State aid. 

Among these central co-operative federations >shoiild be mentioned 
the Federation of Co-operative Societies of Hungary, an institution whose 
aim is the promotion and development of co-operation generally, and the 
Futnra-Wareni erkehrs Aktien Geselhchajt dcr Ungcxrischcn (jcnossenschafis- 
zentrcilcn, which organizes trade, in agricultural and iiulu^^trial products, 
both in Hungary and abroad. 

During the war there were in Hungany^' 9,000 co-operative societies, 
of which 8,000 were incorporated in the central federations of co-operative 
societies. Subsequently to the loss of two-thirds of its territory, there 
were in 1919 in Hungary not more than 2,500 : but a year later these were 
increased by i,ii6, so that at the end of 1920 tiieie were in existence alto- 
gether 3,616 co-operative societies. Wliile the population has fallen to 
28 per cent, of the former figure 42.9 per cent, of the cultivable area has 
remained Hungarian, with the elfect that the agricultural character of 
the country has become still more accentuated : correspondingly a tendency 
is evinced to place co-operative organizations more and more at the disposal 
of agriculture. 


M. T. 
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THE WORK OR THE WAR EINANCE CORRORATION 
AID OF AGRICULTURE. 

SOURCES (OFFICIATv) : 

The War Finance Corpokation Act (Apr. 5, 1918, 40 Slat., 506). 

The Victory Liberty lyOAN Act (Mar. 3, 1919, 40 Stat., 1309). 

The Agricut.tttral Crfjdits Act (Aug. 24, 1921, Public No. 60 — 67111 Congies-s). 
Circular No. i of the War Financf. Corporation : Advances to Exporters, Deai.ers, 
AND Banks, Bankers and Trust Comp7\nirs under Section.s 21 and 22 of the War 
Finance Corpoication Act to .Assist in lixPoRTiNO Domf.stic Products or Carrying 
Domestic Products for Export. I<5sued i October T921. 

Circular No. 2 of the War Finance Corporation : I*art I. — Information for Banks, 
Bankers or Trust Companies Applying for Advances under vSection 21 of the War 
Finance Corporation Act. Part 31 . — Informaiton for Banks, Bankers or Trust 
Companies Desiring to Sell to the War P'inance Corporation Notes or Other In- 

STRUMENTS OF INDEBTEDNESS SECURED BY AGRICULTURAL PRODTJCrS, INCLUDING lyXVE 

Stock, in accordance with the Second Paragraph of Section 24 of the War 
Finance Corpoilation Act. 1 ‘Asuecl i September 1921. 

Circular No, 3 of the War P'inance Corporation- Information for Co-opfrative 
Associations of Producers Applying for Advances under Section 24 of the War 
Finance Corporation Act. Is.'ued i October 1921. 

Fourth Annual Report of the War Finance Corporation for the Year ended 
November 31, 1921. — Washiugto'i, 102^. 

Ori^’nally created as a war agency under an Act dated 5 April 1918, 
the War Finance Corporation was empowered by the American Congress 
in March 1919 to assist in the task of reconstruction. It was author- 
ized, in order to promote commerce withforeignnations through the exten- 
sion of credits and to aid in the transition from the conditions of war 
to those of xieace, to make advances not exceeding $1,000,000,000 to" Amer- 
ican exporters and American banking institutions for the puTjx)se of fi- 
nancing the exportation of domestic products. This authority was exercized 
until May 1920, when the activities of the Corporation were suspended. 
In the Autumn of 1920 when the collapse in commodity markets became 
acute, the question of exports again became a matter of general interest ; 
and the Congress, in January 1921, directed that the activities of the Cor- 
poration be resumed. 
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§ I. The work of the corporation in financing exports. 

As raw cotton is America's greatest agricultural export product, at- 
tention was directed first to this important factor in the problem, and a 
committee, consisting of the Secretary of the Treavsury, the Secretary of 
Commerce, and the Managing Director of the War Finance Corporation, 
was appointed by the President to study the banking facihties available 
in the South for the financing of cotton. It became increasingly clear, 
however, that the situation in Europe had changed. Sound business 
men there were no longer willing or anxious to buy on credit because of 
the risk involved in exchange fluctuations. To meet this situation special 
action was necessary. The Corporation, as a first step, offered to make 
advances to finance the carrying of stocks of American cotton in foreign 
warehouses, and some advances were made for this purpose. But it was 
soon found that this did not solve the j)roblem. It was then suggested 

it would be desirable to make advances on cotton stored in America 
which was under contract for sale to foreigners, and the Corporation con- 
sented to render such assistance. Applications for advances of this kind, 
however, were not filed on a sufficiently large scale to become an import- 
ant factor, and a further step became necessary. 

P^irlyin July the Corporation agreed to make an advance of $5,000,000 
to a co-operative association in Mississippi to finance the carrying of 100,000 
bales of long-staple cotton until it could be exported conveniently. Under 
the terms of this advance the association agreed that out of the cotton pled- 
ged as security for the loan it would export within a year a sufficient quan- 
tity to repay the full amount of the advance — the cotton to be held in 
American warehouses imtil the time was opportune for export. The an- 
nouncement of this loan stimulated considerable interest, and within a 
short time the Corporation authorized advances to other co-operative asso- 
ciations in Texas, Oklahoma and Arizona, as well as to banking institutions 
in the South, to assist in financing large quantities of cotton for export hi a 
similar manner. In all these trans^icLions care was taken to insure the use 
of the funds advanced by the Coiqioration solely for the purpose of orderly 
marketing, without encouraging holding for speculative puposes. In all, the 
Corporation agreed to finance approximately a million bales of cotton, and 
it was not long liefore there was a marked improvement in the cotton 
situation . But it was not merely the agreement to finance a million bales, 
or even |^ie ability to do so, that changed the situation in the South. A 
more important factor was the general realization that if the Corporation 
could develop satisfactory methods of financing for 1,000,000 bales it could 
do so for such additional amounts as might be necessar5^ As soon as there 
was assurance that the industry would be adequately financed buyers 
both at home and abroad began to resume purchases, with considerable 
effect on the market for cotton and cotton goods. 

It should be pointed out that it is not within the province of the War 
Finance Corporation to conduct its business with the view of affecting 
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prices. It is its dtity, however, to offer adequate j&nancing on a soiuid 
business basis, and if markets and prices are demoralized because of in- 
adequate financing, it would be natural for prices to be affected when the 
financial difficulty has been met. 

The activities of the War Finance Corporation under its export powers 
were not confined to cotton. The Corporation indicated its readiness 
to finance other agricultural commodities intended for export in accordance 
with the methods that had been devised for financing cotton, which may 
be summarized as follows : 

(i) For prompt shipment against deferred payments. 

(2I For fiitnre shipment within a reasonable time against either 
prompt or deferred i)ayments, where the products are under a definite 
contract of sale. 

{3) For prompt sliq^ment to warehouses in foreign distributing 
points, to be held there for accoimt of American ex|K)rters and bankers 
for marketing out of wa rehouses. 

{4) For shipment within a definite jieriod, the products to be 
ill warehouses in America until they can be marketed abroad in an orderly 
manner, the applicant to give definite assurance that the agricultural pro- 
ducts pledged as security for the advance will l^e exported, before the 
maturity of the advfince, to an aggregate amount (including insurance and 
freight if paid by the exporter to domestic insurers and carriers) not less 
than the amount of the advance. 

Large advances were authorized to cooperative associations on wheat, 
dried fmits, canned fruits and vegetables, and to exporters or banking insti- 
tutions on tobacco, condensed milk and meat products. A limited inimbei 
of applications involving the exportation of manufactured products, such 
as railway equipment , copper and sugar-mill machinery^ also were approved 

2. Extension of the powers of the corporation. 

With the development of the activities of the Corporation, it was in- 
creasingly clear that export financing alone would not be sufficient to meet 
the needs of agriculture. On account of the changed situation in Europe 
and of the conditions at home, the Americans were confronted with the 
necessity of selling their staple products more gradually than in former 
years. Not only was the market abroad slow, but American mercliants 
and manufacturers were operating on the basis of the lowest possible stocks, 
and were buying only to meet current demands. Tins natuta^ result- 
ed in forcii g large quantities of raw materials, which normally are carried 
by mills, wholesalers, jobbers and retailers, back upon the original pro- 
ducers and the banks which do their financing. A condition of acute 
distress developed in the agricultural sections of the country, and if 
disaster was to be averted extraordinary action was needed to meet 
the situation. 

After a careful study of the whole problem, certain amendments to the 
War Finance Corporation Act were proposed, considered by the Congress, 
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and embodied in the Agricultural Qedits Act of 24 August 1921. The 
Act broadened the powers of the Corporation and gave it authority to make 
advances not only to exporters and banking institutions, but also to deal- 
ers in, and handlers of, agricultural products, including co-operative asso- 
ciations, for the purpose of financing the carrying of such products until 
they could be exported or sold for export. The Corporation also was au- 
thorized to make advances to persons, firms or corporations outside the 
United States purchasing agricultural products in the United States on condi- 
tion that all notes or other instniments evidencing such advances were 
in tenns payable in the United States in currency of United States and were 
secured by adequate guarantees or indorsements in the United States, or 
by warehouse receipts, acceptable collateral, or other instruments in writing 
conveying or securing marketable title to agricultural products in the United 
States. The Act further em|X)wered the Corporation to make advances 
to any bank, banker or trust cotiipany in the United States, or to co-otjer- 
ative associations of producers, which had made advances for agricultu- 
ral purtx")ses or had discounted or rediscounted notes, drafts, bills of ex- 
change or other negotiable instruments i^^sued for such purj^oses. 

Shortly after the passage of the Agricultural Credits Act the attention 
of the Corporation was directed to the seriousness of the live-stock situation. 
Immature stock was being forced on the market, and in many cases breed- 
ing herds were l^iiig sacrificed. On account of the condition of many of 
the small banks in the West and vSouthwest and the limitations or restric- 
tions imposed upon them by State laws it was clearly apparent that addi- 
tional financing macliinery should be provided to meet the needs of the 
live-stock industry. The matter was considered and the Cor|)oration sug- 
gested to the local bankers and business men the ad\dsability of establish- 
ing new financing organizations for the purpose of bringing new capital into 
the field of live-stock finance. New agricultural and live-stock loan com- 
panies have been formed in the cattle'country and the Corporation has made 
advances to them. These companies are in no sense agencies of the O^rpor- 
ation, and stand in exactly the same position as any other financing organ- 
ization that the Corporation deals with. 

With the approval of the Secretary of the Treasury and the Secret- 
ary of Agriculture the Corporation, early in November 1921, took special 
action to deal with the situation in the com belt where, as the result of two 
bumper crops and reduced feeding operations, the3j| accumulated a large 
surplus of coni. It appointed a committee, known as the Com Belt Ad- 
visory Committee, to aid in devising methods for meeting the situation. 
Following a meeting of the Committee with the directors of the Corpora- 
tion in Washington on 16 November 1921, it was announced that the Com- 
mittee would endeavour to obtain the help of banking organizations and 
institutions generally throughout the com belt with the view of pro\iding 
adequate financing for the more orderly marketing of the com crop and the 
feeding of live-stock. It was stated at the same time that, if local insti- 
tutions should find themselves unable for one reason or another to take 
care of the situation, the Committee would find ways and means to create 
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additional facilities for financing the farmers. The advances made by the 
Corporation in the com belt resulted in a noticeable improvement in the 
com situation. 


§ 3. The business organization. 

The management of the War Finance Corporation is vested in a board 
of directors consisting of the Secretary to the Treasury, who acts as chair- 
man, and four others appointed by the f^resident of the United States. 

The capital stock of the Corporation was fixed at $500,000,000, 
all of which was subscribed by the United States of America. This capi- 
tal could be called up at .such time or times as might be deemed a dvisiible 
u}>on a vote of three-fifths of the Board of directors, with the approval of 
the Secretary of the Treasury. Further capital could be obtained by the 
issue of notes or bonds up to three times the amount of the paid-in capital. 
These notes or bonds were to mature not less than six months or more 
than five years from the respective dates of issue ; they were to be a first 
charge on all the assets of the Corix)ration and the Corporation may not 
at any time mortgage or pledge any of its assets. The Corporation may is- 
sue notes or bonds up to i January 1925 but no notes or bonds sliall mature 
later than i July 1923. Up<ni terms as may be determined by the board 
of directors, with the approval of the Secretary of the Treasury, bonds 
may be issued payable in any foreign money or with the option of ikying 
in foreign money. The United States is not liable for the payment of 
any bond or obligation or interest thereon issued or incurred by the Cor- 
poration, 

After the passage of the Agricultural Credits Act, steps were promptly 
taken by the Corporation to set up the machineiy^ necessary for its adminis- 
tration. To facilitate the handling of*applications from banking and finan- 
cial institutions for advances for agricultural purposes it w^as decided to 
establish agricultural loan agencies in the important agricultural and live- 
stock districts. Committees comixjsed of bankers, business men and others, 
who serve without compensation, were designated to take charge of these 
agencies, to receive applications, to pass upon the security offered and to 
make recommendations to the board of directors at Washington for re- 
view and final actiom In considering applications they were authorized, 
whenever in their jimgenient such action was necessary, to call ^or addi- 
tional information, including statements of condition of the makers or 
indorsers of notes. <irafts, bills of exchange or other evidence of indebtedness 
offered as collateral security for the advance applied for. The Committees 
were organized as promptly as the members could be selected and appoint- 
ed, and within a short time they were ready to take up their duties. 
In all, 33 agencies were created, each of which was authorized to establish 
head(j[uarters at the place that ordinarily serves as the financial and trade 
centre of the surrounding territory and to employ a secretary who wonld 
devote his entire time to the work. 
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§ 4. The different types op advance. 

The different types of advance which the War Finance Corporation 
is authorized to make may be classified as follows : 

1. Advances for the purpose of assisting exportation. 

• {a) Advances to exporters (Section 21, sub-section i of the War 

Finance Corporation Act, as amended). 

{b) Advances to banks, bankers and trust companies which have 
made advances to exporters (Section 21, sub-section 2). 

2. Advances to assist in carrying agricultural products for export. 
{a) Advances to dealers and associations of producers (Section 22, 

paragraphs a and b). 

(b) Advances to bank‘d, bankers and trust companies which have made 
advances to dealers or associations of producers (Section 22, paragraph c). 

3. Advances to institutions which have made advances for agricul- 
tural purix>ses. 

(a) Advances to banks, bankers and trust companies which have 
made such advances (Section 24). 

{b) Advances to co-operative associations which have made such 
advances (Section 24). 

In riddition the Corporation is authorized in exceptional cases to pur- 
chase from banking institutions instruments of indebtedness secured by 
instruments conveying or securing marketable title to staple agricultural 
products/ including live-stock (Section 24). 

It will be noted that the Cori^oration is not authorized under the law 
to deal directly with individual producers. It is reaching the farmers through 
their co-operative associations and their local banking institutions, with 
which they are accustomed to do business, and which are in close touch 
with the conditions in their communities. By making advances to these 
institutions on the basis of their agricultural paper, the Corporation is 
accomplisliiiig two things ; enabling the banks with slow assets to carry 
the existing loans of their farmer customers for a longer x:>eriod, thus re- 
moving the necessity for forced liquidation and relieving the financial pres- 
sure which otherwise would make it necessary for large numbers of produc- 
ers to sacrifice their products without regard to the consuming demand, 
and putting many of the banks, especially those which are in good financial 
concUtion, in fimds for making new loans and for taking care of the needs 
of the farmers and stockmen in the surrounding territory to the extent that 
their individual credit may warrant. 

The aggregate amount of advances and of purchased instruments 
remaining unpaid at any time must not exceed ?i,ooo,ooo,ooo, 

§ 5. Advances for the purpose 

OF ASSISTING EXPORTATION. 

An advance to assist in financing an export may be made by the War 
Finance Corporation when the products are ready for immediate shipment, 
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or at stich time prior thereto as may be necessary, in the Corporation's 
opinion, effectually to assist in their exportation. Thus: {a) Where the 
exporter has made a definite contract for the exportation of products at 
a specified time, the Corporation may make the advance a reasonable time 
before the date of shipment, in order to enable the exporter immediately 
to purchase and hold products for future exportation imder such coif- 
tract ; (b) Where the products to be exported are being manufactured 
for export under a contract which requires the exporter to make period- 
ical payments to the manufacturer as the work progresses, advances may 
be made by the Corporation to the exporter (or to a bank which is making 
advances to the ex^)orter) as such periodical payments are made ; (c) Where 
the exporter himself is manufacturing the products to be exported, ad- 
vances may be made as disbursements are made by him for material 
and labour. 

Advances may be made by the Coqooration against promissory notes 
or other instniments imposing on the borrower an unconditional obliga- 
tion to repay the advance at maturity, wdth interest, adequately secured 
in each instance. The security required by the Coqx)ration will depend 
upon the nature of the transacion and the financial worth of the applicant, 
and may consist of endorsements or guaranties; notes bonds or other instru- 
ments deposited as collateral; warehouse receipts, bills of lading, or other 
documents representing the products to be exported ; or any other 
fonn of security. 

Where warehouse receipts, bills of lading or other documents are 
pledged as security, and the nature of the transaction requires that they 
be forwarded abroad before the Corporation's advance is repaid, they will 
be placed in the custody of a reputable bank, to be approved by the Cor- 
poration, against its receipt, stipulating that the bank and its correspond- 
ents will act as trustees for the War Finance Corporation, but at the ex- 
pense of the applicant, in handling and forwarding the documents. 

Where the nature of the transaction to be financed requires that the 
receipts be retained in the locality in which the applicant's business is 
transacted for the purpose of facilitating substitutions, withdrawals and 
exchanges of documents, arrangements may he made by which the 
collateral will be deposited with a Federal Reserv^e Bank, branch bank, 
or selected bank, at the expense of the applicant. 

Applicants for advances must first make a preliminary application 
to the Corporation. The application should be sufficiently detailed to 
appraise the Corporation of the business in which the applicant is engag- 
ed, the character and terms of the transaction to be financed, the amount 
and maturity of the advance desired, the nature of the obligation and 
security offered, the approximate time when it is expected that the advance 
will be called for, and such other information as may be helpful. Where the 
applicant is an exporter the preliminary application should indicate the 
efforts that have been made to obtain the funds applied for through bank- 
ing channels and the results of such efforts, also the application should be 
accompanied by the latest available financial statement of the applicant 
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and of all persons, firms or coqiorations whose obligations, indorsements 
or guaranties are to be tendered as securit5^ On approval the applicant 
will be supplied with the Corporation's terms and conditions and •with the 
necessary application forms. 

(a) Advances to Exporters, - An advance may be made by the 
Corporation to an exporter, that is, to a person, firm, corporation or asso- 
ciation engaged in the business in the United States of exix)rtiiig domestic 
products to foreign countries, provided {a) that the exi)orter has made a 
contrac't or other definite arrangement for the exportation and sale of a 
domestic product ; [h) that the advance will be made only to assist in the 
exjx)ttation of such ])roduct ; (c) that the advance applied for will not 
exceed the amount remaining unpaid of the contract price, including 
insurance aiad the carrying and trans])ortation cli;irges to the extent only 
that they are payable in the United vStates by the exporter to domestic 
insurers and carriers ; (^f) that the exporter has been unable to obtain 
funds on reasonable terms through banking channels. 

If the products are not under definite contract of sale, the Corporation 
must be assured that they will be exported and sold before the maturity 
of the advance, at a price (including insurance and carrying or transport- 
ation charges to the foreign point of destination if and to the extent that 
such charges are payable in the Ihu’ted States by the exporter to domestic 
insurers and carr^^ers) at least equal to the amount advanced. In order 
to insure the performance of this undertaking, the Corporation may require 
that the value of the commodities shall substantially exceed the amount 
advanced, and that the apjdication contain approi)riate representations and 
undertakings. 

The rate of interest on an advance is fixed at not less than i per cent, per 
aniuim in excess of the rate of discount for qo-da}^ commercial paper pre- 
vailing at the time of such advance at the Federal Reserve Bank of the dis- 
trict in which the borrower is located. The rate in a particular case will 
be fixed by the Corporation. 

• The duration of the advance will depend on the nature of the export 
transaction to be financed, and will in no event extend beyond the day 
upon which the purchase price is payable. The exporter must agree that 
if the purchase price is anlicii)ated to any extent he will apply the moneys 
so received towaids the reduction of the Corporation’s advance. An 
advance cannot be made for a longer period than three years from the 
date of the advance. 

(b) Advances to Banks, Bankers and Trust Companies, -* An advance 
may be made by the Cor])oration to a bank, banker or tiust company in 
the ITnited {States provided :— {a) That the bank, banker or trust com- 
pany has made or is making an advance to an exporter for the purpose of 
assisting in the exportation of domestic products to foreign countries. 
{})) That the amount applied for does not exceed the amount remaining 
unpaid of such advance to the exporter. 

The rate of interest on such an advance will be determined by the board 
of directors of the Corporation. The duration of the advance will 
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depend on the nature of the export transaction to be financed and will 
not extend beyoaid the day upon which the loan to the institution is pay- 
able. Any njoneys paid in anticipation of the expiry date of the loan 
must be refunded to the Corporation. 


§ 6. Advances to assist 

IN CARRYING AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS FOR EXPORT. 

An advance to assist in carr3ung staple agricultural products in the 
United States until they are ex])orted may be made by the Corporation as 
soon as they are properly' warehoused or otherwise in a proper condition to 
afford adequate security for the advance. No such advance can be made 
later than i J uly 1922. 

The conditions regarding the form of obligation, and the security are 
the same as in the case of advances for the piir]:)ose of assisting exportation. 
So also are the methods of making a})plication ; the special conditions attach- 
ing to an application by an exporter for an advance to asvsist exportation 
attach also to an application by a dealer for an advance to assist in carrying 
agricultural products. 

(a) Advances to Dealers and Associations of Producers. — An advance 
may be made by the War Finance Corporation to any person, partnersliip, 
corporation or a.ssociation engaged in the United vStates in dealing in or 
marketing staple agricultural products, or to an}" association engaged in 
producing such products, in order to assist the borrower in carrying such 
products in the ITnited vStates until they can be exported or sold for export 
in an orderly manner. Such an advance can be made whenever the board 
of directors of the Corporation is of the opinion that as a result of conditions 
arising out of the war, there exists cither [a) an abnormal surplus accumul- 
ation of the agricultural product in question, or {h) the lack of an adequate 
market for such product, or {c) that the ordinary banking facilities aib 
inadequate to enable producers of and dealers in such products to carry 
them until they can be properly disposed of. 

In making advances under this section to dealers or associations the 
Corporation will require a representation from the boirow^er that in his 
judgement he will be able to ex^jort the products before the maturation of 
the advance. 

The rate of interest on an advance will be determined by the board of 
directors and will not exceed i % per cent in excess of the rate of discount 
of go-day commercial paper prevailing at the Federal Reserve Bank of the 
district in which the borrower is located at the time the advance is made. 

Advances may be made for such periods as the Corporation may de- 
termine, but'uot exceeding one year from the date of the advance, and the 
time of payment can not be extended beyond three years from the date 
upon which the advance was originally made. Advances must be liquid- 
ated before or at the time the agricultural product is exported. 
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(b) Advances to Banks, Bankers, or Trust Companies. — An advance 
may be made by the Corporation to a bank, banker or trust company 
under section 22 provided : — » 

(a) That the advance has been or is being made to a dealer or asso- 
ciation of producers, or to individual producers, to assist in carrying staple 
agricultural products in the United States until they can be ex])orted in 
an orderly manner. 

{h) That the advance does not exceed the amount remaining unjiaid 
of such advances to dealers, associations or producers. 

The rate of interest will be determined by the board of directors of the 
Corporation. 

Advances may be made for a period not exceeding ojie year from the 
date of the advance, and the time of payment can not be extended beyond 
three years from the original date of the advance. The advance must be 
liquidated when the bank receives payment of its advance to the dealer, 
association or producer. 


§ 7. Advances to institutions 

WHICH HAVE MADE ADVANCES FOR AGRICUETURAE PURPOSES. 

(a) Advances to Banks, Bankers or Trust ( ompanics. — Advances may 
be iiuKie to any bank, banker or trust company which has made advances 
for any pur])ose connected with the growing, harvesting, preparation for 
market and marketing of agricultural products, or the breeding, raising, 
fattening ajid maiketing of live stock ; or if they have discounted or redis- 
counted agricultural paper. The amount of any advance is limited to the 
aggregate of all outstanding advances made by the borrower for agricul- 
tural purposes, including discounts and rediscounts of agricultuial paper. 

Advances may be made at any time prior to i July 1922, and will ma- 
ture not later than one year from the date of the advance, and as loans 
made by the bank mature so must repa^nuent be made to the Corporation, 
unless .special consent has been given for an extension of time of ])ayment. 
However, the time of ])ayment of an advance can not be extended beyond 
three years from the original date of the advance. 

The rate of interest of an advance will be determined from time to time 
by the board of directors. Under the law, a bank, banker or trust com- 
pany obtaining advances on the basis of loans made by it for agricultural 
purposes may not charge upon such loans a rate of interest greater than 2 
per cent in excess of the rate charged by the Corporation. Tliis provision, 
however, does not authorize a bank, banker or tmst company to charge a 
greater rate of interest than is permitted by State law. 

The note or other obligation of the borrower, against which advances 
are made must be adequately secured in each instance and where drafts 
accepted by the borrower are tendered, they must be accompanied by an 
instrument of pledge or other collateral agreement, conferring on the 
Corporation a valid lien on the security to be pledged. 
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In exceptional cases the CorpoTation is authorized to purchase from 
domestic banks, bankers or trust companies, notes, drafts, bills of exchange 
6r other instruments of indebtedness secured by chattel mortgages, ware- 
house receipts, bills of lading or other instruments in writing, conveying 
or securing marketable title to staple agricultural products, including live 
stock. Such purchases may be made at any time prior to i July 1932. 

Applications for such sales must prove that the applicant is under some 
statutory or other legal disability to apply for and obtain an advance 
pursuant to the provisions of paragraph i of section 24 of the Act. 

The Corporation will not purchase paper having a maturity at the 
time of purchase of more than one year, and may not extend the time of 
payment of any such paper beyond three years from the date upon which 
it was acquired by the Corporation. . 

(b) Advances to Co-operative Associatio:ns, — In order to qualify for 
advances under section 24 a co-operative association must satisfy the 
following requirements : 

(a) It must be a co-operative marketing association of producers 
of agriculture products, operating under marketing agreements which 
confer upon the association unlimited power to sell or pledge the agricul- 
tural commodity in question. 

{})) It must be oiganized on a true co-operative basis ; that is all 
distribution of net proceeds must be made to its members in proportion to 
the amount of products received from them or marketed for their account. 
If the association is a capital-stock corporation, ownership of stock should 
be confined substantially to farmer members, and the dividends u]X)n the 
capital-stock limited to a reasonable return upon the capital invested, 
all distribution of proceeds in excess of such reasonable return being made 
to members in proportion to the amount of products received from them or 
marketed for their account. 

(c) It must be incorjiorated, either as a stock corporation or as a 
corporation without capital stock. 

A mere credit union, whether or not incorporated, formed for the sole 
purpose of obtaining loans, and not operating as a marketing association, 
can not qualify as a co-operative association of producers. If such a credit 
union, which is incorporated under the laws of a State or of the United 
States, has resources adequate to the undertaking contemplated, it may 
qualify as a '' financing institution 

A co-operative association may apply for advances provided it has 
made or will have made corresponding advances for agricultural purposes. 
The aggregate amount of advances which may be received by such an 
association from the Corporation may at no time exceed the unpaid ad- 
vances made by the association. 

Expenditures or advances by an association on account of permanent 
investiments in real estate, plant or other fixed assets do not come within 
the definition of an advance for an agricultural purpose. 

Advances may be made at any time prior to i July 1922. The matur- 
ity of advances will depend upon the xequirements of the crop to be finan- 
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ced and will not extend later than one year from the date of the advance* 
Any liquidation of the association's advances must be reimbursed at the 
same time to the Corporation. 

^ The conditions regarding the rate of interest are the same as in the case 
of advances to banking institutions which have made advances for agri- 
cultural purposes. 

Advances may be made by the War Finance Corporation against the 
promissory note or notes of the borrowing association with adequate se- 
curity in each instance. The form of security may differ according to the 
requirements of the situation and the financial resources of the borrow- 
ing association, but will generally consist on negociable warehouse receipts 
or other negociable documents conferring to the Corporation marketable 
title to the agricultural products in question. The Corporation may re- 
quire in addition notes or indorsements of the members of the association, 
or other additional securit5^ Where the security consi.sts of warehouse 
receipts, the warehouse in which the products are stored and the form of 
receipt must be approved by the Corporation, and the Corporation will 
reserve the right to make, at the expense of the association, periodical in- 
spections of such warehouses. 

It is stated that for those co-operative associations which may be 
unable, under the preceding terms, to qualify for direct advances from the 
Corporation, arrangements may be made in proper cases by which 
responsible banks which have made advances to such associations for 
agricultural purposes may obtain corresponding advances from the Corp- 
oration. 

The conditions relating to orderly marketing, payment of advances 
and custody of collateral are substantially the same as in the case of 
advances to banks, bankers and trust companies. 

§ 8. ThK ADVANCES MADE. 

The following tables give details of the advances made by the War 
Finance Corporation from 4 January to 30 November 1921, and a summary 
of the advances made from the date of its establishment to 30 No- 
vember 1921. 

Tabee I. — Advances Granted for Export and Agricultural Purposes from 
4 January to 30 November 1921, Classified according to the Commodities 
in respect of which they were granted. 

Advances granted to assist exports 

Grain 

Tobacco 

Cotton 

Canned fruits 

Dried fruits 

^Carried forward . . . 45 A(>3»7 43 


11,500,000 

3»59i>370 

28.422,373 

400,000 

1,250,000 
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Brought forward . . . 451^63,743 

Meat products 1,000,000 

Condejised milk 1,000,000 

Sugar-mill machinery 359,866 

Agricultural machinery 500,000 

Textile products, sheet steel, copper, railroad equipment. 3,430,466 

Total . . . 51,434,075 

Advances granted for agricultural purposes : 

Grain 15,000,000 

Cotton 22,492,427 

lyive stock 12,553,111 

Sugar beets 5,010,000 

Rice 2,250,000 

Canned fruits 300,000 

General agricultural })urposes 24,417,467 

Total . . . 82,023,005 


Total advances granted for export and agricultural purposes . 133,547,215 

Tabt.e II. — Advances GranieU for Export and Agricultural Purposes from 
^ January to 30 November 1921, Classified according to the Institutions 


or Persons to which thev lucre Granted. 

% 

To co-operative associations 52,400,000 

To banking and financing institutions 72,447,606 

To exporters 8,699,609 

Total . . . 133,547,215 


Table III. — Summary of Advances made by the War Finance Cor per atHbn 
from the date of its establishment to 30 November 1921. 


Advances under the war powers of the 
Corporation 

Advances under the Acts of 3 March 1919 
and 24 August 1921 

On exports 

For general agricultural and live-stock 
purposes 

Total . . . 

i 


Amounts 

advanced 


Amounts 

Repavmeii t s outstanding 

3oNovcmbc3'r92i 


306,720,212 241,251,056 I 65,469,156 


74,g86,()8i ■ 3i.i4i.o57 43.845,923 

33.451.510 xo 6 ,o ()5 I 33,345,415 

108,438,491 ’ 31,247,132 77,191.338 

! ~ 1 ‘ 

415,158, 7<^3 I 272,498,208 j 142,660,494 


Total advances made 








Miscellaneous Questions 
relating to Agricultural Economy 


ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL CONDITIONS 
OF THE agricultural CLASSES 


GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 

THE MAINTENANCE OF THE AGRICULTURAE EAHOOR SUPPEY 

IN ENGI<AND AND WADEvS DURING THE WAR [Continued) 

§ 5. Women eandworkeks. 

Estimates of the number of women emplo^^ed in agriculture in England 
and Wales before the War vary so greatly that little reliance can be placed 
on their accuracy (1). It is certain, however, that the number showed 
a progressive decline between 1851 and 1901. According to the census 
taken at different times the number ot female farm employees was 143,021 
in 1851 ; 90,249 in 1861 ; 57,988 in 1871 ; 40,346 in 1881 ; 24,150 in 1891, 
and 12,002 in 1901. 

In 1911 the number of women returned as agricultural labourers 
was 13,245. In addition to these there were 20,027 women returned as 
farmers or graziers; 56,856 as farmers’ or graziers’ relatives assisting in 
the work of the farm ; 2,449 market gardeners, and 2,176 in other classes 
of agricultural occupations, making a total of 94,722 women engaged in 
agriculture. 

The census having been taken in April many women more or less reg- 
ularly engaged in agriculture and the very large number who were casually 
employed were not enumerated. The Census of Production, taken in 
June 1907, gave very different results. According to this estimate the 
number of females engaged in agriculture in England and Wales was 244,000, 
including 144,000 members of occupiers’ fanilies, 68,000 other persons 
permanently employed, and 32,000 persons temporarily employed. 

(1) Board 01? Agriculture and Fisheries : Report of Sub-Commixtbe appointed 
TO CONSIDER THE EMPLOYMENT OF WOMEN IN AGRICULTURE. I^ondoil, I919, — BOARD OF 

Agriculture and Fisheries : Wages and Conditions of Employment in Agriculture : 
Vor. I, General Report. I/^udon, 1919. 
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Here there are discrepancies not easily explained. It would seem 
that in the Census of Population farmers' wives were not included as as- 
sisting the farmer, but that in many cases they were so included in the 
Census of Production. It is also probable that many women who worked 
more or less in the fields did not return themselves in the Census of 
Population as emi)loyed on farm work. 

Obviously exact conclusions cannot be drawn from figures so unre- 
liable. It may, however, be said that comparatively little regular work 
on the farms was done by women, though they were largely employed on 
seasonal work. There were some exceptions to this. In Northunil)erland 
and other northern counties the decline in the number of women labourers 
was not so marked as elsewhere. In Wales, where small pastoral holdings 
are numerous, the women usually took entire charge of milking and dairy 
work and of the feeding of young stock, wliile many of the smaller hill 
farms were run entirely by women, the men being engaged in mining 01 
quarrying (i). 


A. The Need oj Women Workers. 

liarly in the War it was seen that it would be necessary to induce 
women to work upon the land in greater numbers. The x)r()blem presented 
itself under two aspects. It was necessary to encourage the village women 
to give the whole or part of their time to agricullnral work in their own 
neighbourhoods, and, on the other hand, to enlist the services of towns- 
women for work on the land. We shall see that the village Wi)iTien proved 
the larger source of labour, but that the townswomen, though less nu- 
merous, played a specially important part since by their example and 
enthusiasm they encouraged the village wumcn to come forward and by 
their mobility they were particularly useful in meeting sudden emergencies. 

In developing the employment of women on the land many difficul- 
ties had to be overcome, A complex administrative organi/alion was 
necessary, and elaborate arrangements had to be made for the training 
of the women who offered their services. 'J'he townswomen and others 
who were wiUmg to go to any district to which they might be sent were 
mostly enrolled in a mobile force known as tlie Woman's T/and Annv. 
Help was also given by voluntary associations such as the Women's 
National Land Service Corps. 

B. The Difficulties to he Overcome. 

There existed in the minds of rural women the idea that work on the 
land was degrading and this prejudice bad to be eradicated before they 
could be induced to offer their services. It was by the exam])le of educ- 
ated women who took up farm work out of patriotism or of townswomen 

(i) Roberts (Mts. M. Silsm) : The Women of Wales and Agriculture. Journal of the Board 
of Apicudi%r$^ October 1918. 
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who did not feel the same prejudice, by persistent projjaganda and by 
the women’s growing sense of the national danger that this difficulty was 
eventually overcome (i). The whole attitude of country women towards 
emplo^mieiit on the land became changed and those who had always 
shared in the work of the farm came to take a new pride in their occuija- 
tion (2). * 

Even more formidable was the prejudice of the farmers against 
women labourers (3). This was partly overcome by systematic propa- 
ganda, by demonstrations of women’s work, and by published accounts 
of what women had accomplished (4), but it was finally removed when the 
women proved themselves thoroughly efficient in many branches of agri- 
cultural work. It may be noted that the farmers’ prejudice was less strong 
against the village women, even if unskilled, than against the imported 
women laboureis (5). 

Another difficulty arose from the fluctuating nature of the demand 
for women’s labour (6). Apart from variations due to the weather and 
to the seasons, there was great uncertainty as to the extent to wliich the 
farmers could relv upon other sources of labour, such as soldiers released 
for work on the land, or prisoners of war. The demands of the Army, 
too, varied according to the condition of affairs at the Front and the at- 
titude of the Tiibuiials towards the agricultural labourers who still re- 
mained on the land was conse(|uently uncertain. 

In regard to the mobile labourers, the difficulty of finding accommoda- 
tion was a serious one {7). We shall see what steps were taken to meet 
it, but the ditlicnlty was never completely overcome, 

A difficulty affecting the village women was that many of them were 
unable to work on the land until provision was made for taking care of 
their children (8). Others were prevented from offering their services 
by want of suitable clotliing (9). 

C. 2' he Administrative Organization. 

It was only gradually that an administrative organization arose' in 
connection with women’s labour on the land. 

Li 1915 women’s coimty committees, working either in co-operation 

(1) Eknlt: (I/jrd) : Th<" Women’.s Dand Army. Nineteenth Century and After, January 
1920. — TAI.B0T (Miss Met id D.) : Woman in Agriculture during War-time. Journal of the 
Board of Agneulture, October 1918. 

(2) Roberts (Mrs M Silyn) : Article cited in notc(i), page 313. 

(3) Articles by Ujrd Ernlk and by Miss Mericl ly Talbot cited in note (1) 

(4) From December 1915 to November 1918 the Journal of the Board of Agriculture con- 
tained information in every issue regarding the work wliich women were doing on the land. 

(5) Ernle (lyord) : Aiticle cited in note (1). 

(6) Ernle (I/^rd) : Article cited in note (i). — Eyttelton (The Hon. Mrs. Alfred): 
The Women’s lyand Army. Journal of the Board of Agriculture, October 1918. 

(7) Ernle (Eord) : Article dted in note (i ) 

(8) Journal of the Board of Agriculture, May 1916. 

(9) Ernle (bord) : Article cited in note (i). 
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with or as sub-coHiniittees of the County War Agrictillural Committees 
were formed in many comities to carry on propagandist work with a view 
to inducing women to enrol themselves for farm work for whole or part 
time (i). Early in 1916 it was noted that such committees had already 
been formed in 25 counties. 

In Cornwall women’s committees were formed in each parish, the 
members of which were to make a canvass of the women of the parish, 
to compile a register of women willing to work on the land and to make 
provision for their training local instructresses (2). The system of 
village registers was recommended by the Labour Exchange Department 
of the Board of Trade for general adoption in August 1915.(3). 

In February 1916 the Board of Agriculture urged the formation in 
every count3" of a Women’s Farm Labour Committee, with local 
subcommittees, working in concert with the War Agricultural Com- 
mittees, but carrying on its campaign with its own staff and 
organization (4). 

The system recommended was that when a Women’s Farm Labour 
Committee had been set up, it should appoint District Committees 
or Local Representatives and Village Registrars with a view to under- 
taking a systematic canvass of the women of the county and the formation 
of a register of those women who were willing to offer their services. It 
was suggested that the War Agricultural Committee should delegate to 
the Women's Farm Labour Committee all questions relating to women's 
work on the land, and that two or more members of each committee should 
be co-opted on the other committee. A similar method might be adopted 
to co-ordinate the work of the District War Agricultural Committees and 
of the Women’s Farm Labour Sub-Committees. 

One of the duties of the Women’s Committees was to arrange for hold- 
ing meetings for the purpose of inviting and encouraging women to work ‘ 
on the laud A panel of approved women speakers was drawn up by the 
Board of Agriculture. 

^ Early in 1916, too, the Board of Trade increased the number of organ- 
izers of women’s work attached to the Labour Exchanges. 

In January 1917 a Women’s Branch of the Board of Agriculture was 
formed. Two months later it was more fully organized and became a 
section of the Food Production Department (5). It was made responsible 
for the selection, training and placing of the women who volunteered 

(1) Journal of the Board of Agriculture, February 1916, 

(2) Journal of the Board of Agriculture, December 1915. 

(3) Notes on war service for country-women issued by the Uabour Fxclumge Department 
of the Board of Trade {Journal of jlhe Board of AmcuUure, August 1915). 

(4) Circular Uetter, dated 23 February 1916, addressed by the Board of Agriculture 
to County War Agricultural Committees {Journal of the Board of AgricuUure,MBXc)x 1916), 

(5) Circular Ectter, dated 30 March 1917, addressed by the Food Production Depart- 
ment of the Board of Agriculture to County War Agricultural Executive Committees {Journal 
of the Board of Agriculture, May 1917)* 
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for the Women'g^Land Army. To ensure efficient organization for the 
work, the Women’s War Agricultural Committee in each county was 
asked to set up an Executive Committee with the following Sub- 
Committees : 

(1) A County Selection and Allocation Committee with subsidiary 
Committees in the County Districts. 

(2) An lUvStruction and Depot Committee. 

(3) A Finance Committee. 

(4) A Wages Committee. 

The County Selection and Allocation Committee was expected to 
co-operate in the closest way with the Employment Exchanges ; to select 
the National Service and other volunteers, arranging for their medical 
inspection and the provision of their outfit, and for placing them, through 
the County Tnstiucti<m and Depot Committee into Training Centres, or 
straight on a farm with the Government allowance of 15s a week for three 
weeks, paid to them while they were being instructed in their work by 
the fariner who afterwards employed them ; to inspect the posts and ar- 
range accommodation. 

The Instruction and Depot Committee was to arrange for the training 
of the volunteers in varioiis ways, in Agricultural Colleges and in Training 
Centres It wa<2 also to organize a Depot to which the land workers could 
he sent if they were out of employment through no fault of their own. 
The outfit might in some cases be stored at the Depot ; in other cases, 
a storeroom under the management of voluntary workers might be arranged. 

The Finance Committee and its Treasurer (who required to be approved 
by the Board of Agriculture) were to make arrangements for the disburse- 
ments of such Government money as had been assigned to the \ise of 
the Women’s War Agricultural Committee. 

The Wages Committee was to decide upon the fair current rate of 
wages' tor different types of work in the county. It w^as considered im- 
portant that representatives of the War Agricultural Committee should 
join this Committee 

The existing organization in the different counties, whereby District 
Representatives and Village Registrars had been appointed was to be 
strengthened. 

Twelve Travelling Inspectors were appointed for England and Wales 
and in each ('ounty there was a paid Organizing Secretar5% for whose work 
the Travelling Inspector was responsible. 

This scheme of organization was completed by the appointment 
of Welfare Committees to look after the well-being of the workers. 

To meet the sudden demands for additional labour which occur at 
certain seasons, a Seasonal Labour Committee was set up by the Women’s 
Branch of the Board of Agriculture (i). The Women's National Land 
Service Corps, of which we will speak later, was appointed as agent of the 


(i) JiRNLE (Eurd) . Article cited in note (i), page 313 . 
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Board of Agriculture for the supply of seasonal workers, and in 1918 en- 
rolled 3,000 women from the Universities and elsewhere to work in the 
flax-pulling camps in vSonierset, Northamptonshire and other counties (ih 

D. Village Women. 

We have seen that the reluctance of the village women to work on 
the land was gradually overcome. Comparatively few of them, however, 
were able to give their whole time to the work. To simplify the organ- 
ization of the part-time workers, use was made of group-leaders and fore- 
women (2) . The group-leaders organized groups of part-time village women, 
went out with them at the start and, when moving to another centre left 
beliind them a forewoman chosen from among the village workers. The 
forewomen arranged the time and pay sheets for their groups and paid the 
women their wages (3). A development of this system occurred later. 
In April 1918 a special api)eal was issued for women with agricultural 
experience to act as “ village forewomen " to lead and arrange the work 
of gangs of women on the land (4). They were to enrol in the Women’s 
band Army for six months and to be ])rcpared to work wlierever they 
were required throughout hhigland and Wales. 

To enable married women to \xork in the fields arrangements were 
st)metimes made whereby other persons, not tliemsehes able to do agri- 
cultural work, would look after their children in their absence. In some 
cases creches were established for the cliildren of married workers. In 
tills the War Agricultural Committee of the Holland Division of bincoln- 
sliire took the lead (5). Thus at Holbcacli an unfurnished house was 
hired and furnished partly by gifts of funiiture and partly by a fund 
of £25 collected from local farmers. Accommodation was pro\dded 
for thirty children, preference l)eing given to infants if applications were' 
in excess of that number. The charges for taking in and feeding children 
were bd. per day for an infant up to three years old and ^d. per day each 
for a second and tliird child. 

In other cases women wdio could not themselves undertake farm work 
relieved the workers of part of their home duties by mending the family's 
clothes, by cooking the dinner, etc (6). 

The village women would have come forward in greatei numbers 
if they could have provided themselves with suitable clothes and foot- 

(1) Talbot (Miss Meriel L )* Article died in note (i), page 314 — Journal of the Board 
of Asriculiure% July 1919. 

(2) Circular Xyctier, dated so March addressed by the hood Production Depart- 

meiit of the Board of Agriculture to County War Agricniltural ICxccutivc Coxnmittecs {Journal 
of thf Board of Agriculture, May 1917)- 

(3) Brnlb (I^rd) : Article cited in note (i), page 314. 

(4) Notice issued by the Food Production Department of the Board of Agriculture in 
April 1918 {Journal of the Board of Agriculture, May 1918). 

(5) Journal of the Board of A griculture, May 1916. 

(6) Journal of the Board of AgricuUurCf December 1915, 
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wear(i). This obstacle was partly overcome by arrangements made 
in the Spring of 1916 hy the Board of Agriculture with the Cooperative 
Wholesale Societ}^ for the supply of suitable clotlung toW omen's Committees 
at the lowest wholesale terms (2). At the end of 1916, in view of the 
increasing shortage of labour, the Co-operative Wholesale Society found 
it* necessary to notify the Board of Agriculture that it wouW not be pos- 
sible for them to continue their arrangements for the supply of clothing (3), 
Arrangements were, however, subsequently made by the Women's Braqch 
of the Board of Agriculture whereby they were able to sell clothing at cost 
price to women who, for a certain period, had worked on the land for 
24 hours a week (4). They also sold boots to land workers at wholesale 
prices, and aUow^ed a bonus of 55. a pair to women who fulfilled the same 
conditions. 

In spite of all the difficulties the numbers of women employed upon 
the land as part-time workers was more than trebled . It was estimated that 
ir September 1918 at least 300,000 such women were at work (5). 

In recognition of their patriotic spirit, the Board of Argiculture, in 
conjunction with the Board of Trade, propo.sed early in 1916 to grant a 
certificate, emblazoned with the Royal Arms, to women land workers (6). 

It was afterwards decided that an armlet of green baize bearing a red 
crown might, in the discretion of the County Women's War Agricultural 
Committees, be issued to ain^ woman or girl over school-leaving age who 
had actually" worked on the land for not less than 30 days or 240 hours (7). 
The distribution of the armlets was entrusted to the District Representa- 
tives of the County Women's War Agricultural Committees, wffio as a 
rule, issued them through the Village Registrars. Any woman who had 
qualified for an armlet was also entitled to receive a certificate, signed by 
the Presidents of the Board of Trade and the Board of Agriculture, bearing 
the Royal Arms emblazoned in colours (8). 

E. The Women's Land Army. 

In January 1917 it was decided to form a mobile Band Army consisting 
of women who were prepared to give their whole time and to go any- 
where or imdertake any agricultural work at the direction of the Board 
of Agriculture (9). The first appeal to women to join the I^and Army 
was issued in March by the National Service Department and 45,000 women 
responded to the appeal. 


(1) Ernle (Eord) : Article dted in note (i), page 314. 

(2) Journal of the Board of Agriculture, April 1916 

(3) Journal of the Board of Agriculture, January 1917. 

(4) Brnle (I/)rd) : Article cited in note (i), page 314. 

(5) Ernle (Eord) : Article dted in note (i), page 314. 

(6) Circular letter, dated 23 February 1916, addressed by the Board of Agriculture 
to County War Agricultural Committees {Journal of the Board of Agriculture, March r9i6). 

(7) Journal of the Board of Agriculture, Jauxiary 1917. 

(8) For the badges and awards of merit given to I^and Army women see page 331 . 

(9) Ernle (T/>rd) : Artide dted in note (i), page 314. 
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At first the women were tecniited by the National Service Depart- 
ment and handed over for selection, training, equipping and placing to 
the Women's Branch of the Food Production Department (i). The entire 
organization of the Women’s Land Army was afterwards entrusted to 
that Department and it was through the Women's Committees in each 
county, in consultation with the Employment Exchanges, that the work 
was carried out. 

In the autumn of 1917 an arrangement was made whereby, 
to prevent overlapping, women recruited for work under the Forage 
Committee of the War OlTice and under the Timber Supply Department 
of the Board of Trade were included in the Land Army (2). Recruits 
were accepted for any of the three sections of the Land Army, but were to 
agree to be transferred to either of the other sections if the national interest 
required it. Enrolment was for one year (Class A) or for six months 
(Class B), except for the Forage Section, which was only for one year. 
Women who had already enrolled for the period of the War in the Land 
Army could, if they so desired, be enrolled under the new scheme for one 
year. 

During the first few months after the formation of the Land Army 
the women met with considerable discouragement, through the prejudice of 
the farmers and the imcertain demand for their labour {3). The demand, 
however, increased after the summer of 1917 and the women found the 
opportunity to prove their utility. The need for Land Army women 
was most strongly felt after the cah-up of men in the months from April 
to June 1918 During these months a recruiting campaign was vigorously 
pushed in the provinces as well as in London and met with great success. 
Ov’er 28,000 volunteers offered themselves as a result of this campaign (4). 

In September of the same year, 16,000 Land Army women were at 
work, and this was the highest figure which was reached at any one time (5). 

Besides working continuously on farms, the Land Army women were 
called upon to meet sudden demands for seasonal labour and on account 
of their mobility they often proved themselves exceedingly valuable in 
difficult circumstances. 

Recruiting and Selection. — The method of recruiting and selecting 
women for the I, and Army was as follows (6) : Forms of application were 
obtainable at any post office. On signing one of these, a woman received 
a summons from the nearest Employment Exchange to appear before a 
joint committee of the Employment Exchange and the District Selection 
and Allocation Committee of the Women's War Agricultural Committee 
Her railway ticket to the place indicated was sent to her. 


(1) Journal of the Board of Agriculture, Octol^cr 1917. 

(2) Journal of the Board of Agriculture, October 1917 and February 1918. 

(3) ERKI.E (Lord) : Article dted in note (i), page 314. 

(4) Journal of the Board of Agriculture, June and July 1918. 

(5) Brnlb (Lord) : Article dted in note (i), page 314. 

(6) Journal of the Board of Agriculture JjO&y 10x7. 
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She was interviewed by the District Selection and Allocation Committee 
who considered whether she was physically fit for work on the land. If 
she were accepted for service the Committee then decided {a) that she 
was sufficeiitly skilled to go straight to a farm as a paid worker, or (6) that 
she was suitable to receive a bursary (15s. a week) and to be allocated 
direct to the approved farm on which she was to work, or (c) that she re- 
(juired four weeks* training at a centre. 

The recruit was then given a medical certificate, which she was to 
have filled in, either by her own doctor at her own expense or by one of 
the^ doctors on the Committees panel. She was also given a measure- 
ment form for her equipment to fill in at once. She was then given her 
return railway ticket and told to await further orders. 

If the recruit was passed by the doctor as fit for land work, the Com- 
mittee carried out the decision arrived at during the interview. The med- 
ical examination to which the volunteers were subjected was severe, 
as it was necessary to maintain a high standard of fitness and health. 
Of the women who responded to the first appeal, 50 per cent, were re- 
jected (i). 

Wlien a recruit was to be sent to a training cexitre she received her 
instructions and a railway voucher from the Women*s War Agricultural 
Committee, to whom all particulars were furnished by the District Com- 
mittee. Her progress was reported upon and, if it wei e satisfactory, arrange- 
ments were made to place her upon a farm avS soon as she was ready. 

Billeting, — Through the women*s organization set up in every 
county suitable billets were found for Land Army girls sent to any dis- 
trict. The local rate of payment was ascertained and every care was 
taken to ensure the well-being of the land workers (2). 

The compulsory powers of the Board of Agriculture in regard to billet- 
ing were very sparingly used, as it was thought that the landworkers 
would not be likely to be made comfortable in billets compulsorily ob- 
tained (3). In one county accommodation was obtained by compulsion 
for the women employed in threshing.. In some cases camp.s were formed 
fpr the wgmen landworkers or they were conveyed by lorries from con- 
venient centies. At^ times the accommodation provided was extremely 
rough and the women endured considerable hardship. 

All billets, as well as training centres and hostels, were periodically 
inspected by official organizers and inspectors. 

Outfit. — The outfit of Land Army women consisted of two overalls, 
one hat, one pair of breeches, one pair of boots, one pair of leggings, one 
jersey, one pair of clogs and one mackintosh (4). A second issue was made 
within the year of one overall, one hat, one pair of breeches, one pair of 


(1) Ernle (Eord) : Article died in note (i), page 314. 

(2) Notice issued by the Food Production Department of the Board of Agriculture (Jottr- 
nal of the Board of AgricaUure^ April 1918). 

(3) Krni.e (Ivord) : Article died in note (i), page 314. 

(4) Ernle (I/jrd) : Article died in note (i), page 314. 
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boots and one pair of leggings. The value of a yearns outfit was estimated 
at £7. It was obtained from the War Office Contracts Department and 
distributed to the workers in each area through the Outfit Secretary and 
Store Superintendent (both voluntary) of the County Committees. 

Wages. — At the outset a commencing wage of i8s. a week and a 
minimum of 20s. per week after passing an efficiency test was guaranteed 
to women of the Xand Army. In March 1918 the commencing wage was 
increased to 20s. a week and the minimum wage after passing an efficiency 
test to 226'. a week (1) 

As from 28 April 1919 the commencing wage for women of the Land 
Army was laised by 2s. &/. a week (2). They were to receive 22s. 6rf. 
for the first three months' agricultural work, which included the period of 
training, and afterwards 256 a week as the minimum wage. If, however, 
a higher figure had been fixed by the Agricultural Wages Board as the 
minimum wage for women doing the .same class of work, the Land Arfhy 
women were to bl paid at that rate. 

To these wages must be added the value of the benefits offered by 
the Government to Land Army women, such as free outfit, free instruc- 
tion, railway and travelling expenses in connection with employment and 
maintenance at a hostel while out of employment (3). 

Badges and Awards of Merit. — Women enrolling themselves in 
the Land army for a year were given a service armlet after 30 days' or 240 
hours' work on the land, a stripe for every six month's work, and a badge 
after two months’ api^roved service (4). 

Two awards of merit were inaugurated in the Land Army on 5 Octo- 
ber 1918 (5). The first was the Good Service Ribbon, which was awarded 
to all workers who had given six months’ completely satisfactory serv- 
ice, both in and out of working hours. Of these ribbons 7,976 had be^i 
awarded up to October 1919. 

The second was the Distinguished Service Bar, which was given for 
acts of courage and unselfish devotion in the service of others and also 
for special skill in the counse of their employment Up to October 1919, 
46 Bars were awarded, and of these 24 were given for deeds of splendid 
courage and endurance, while 22 v^re awarded for really exceptional 
skill in such unaccustomed work as rearing bulls, driving tractors and 
shepherding. Ten Distinguished Service Bars were awarded to women 


(1) Circular Eetter, dated 4 March 1918, addressed by the Food Production Department 
of the Board of Agriculture to County War Agricultural Executive Committee'^ (Jcmrnal of 
the Board of Apiculture, March 1918). 

(2) Notice issued by the Food Production Department of the Board of Agriculture, 14 
March 1919. (Journal of the Board of Agriculture, April 1919) 

(3) Ernle (lyord) : Article cited in note (1), page 314. — Circular better, dated 30 March 
1917, addressed by the Food Production Department of the Board of Agriculture to County 
War Agricultural Committees (Journal of the Board of Agriculture, May 1917)- 

( 4 ) Journal of the Board of Agriculture, February 1918. 

( 5 ) Journal of the Board of Agriculture, October 1919. 
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in the tractor service, so that, though only two per cent, of the lyand Army, 
they took 25 per cent, of these honours (i). 

The Demobilization of the Land Army. — Demobilization of the Land 
Army went on gradually after the armistice (2). In the winter of 1918-19 
many women withdrew from it. In October 1919 only 8,000 women re- 
mained, and it was decided to disband the Land Army on 30 November, 
by which time the potato harvest would be gathered in? The disbanded 
women were, however, encouraged to remain on the land, as their labour 
was permanently required. It was estimated that of those who were still 
enrolled at the time the Land Army was disbanded about 75 per cent, 
wished to continue to do farm work. In Surrey, for example, out of 299 
Land Army women, only 44 returned to their pre-War life. 

At the time of the disbanding of the Land Army a self-governing as- 
sociation, called the National Association of Landswomen was formed to 
bind together all women workers on the land. This association was to 
endeavour to provide, at the expense of the workers themselves, the ad- 
vantages wliich the official organization had secured (3). 

F. The Training of Women Workers. 

One of the greatest difficulties in increasing the supply of women 
landworkers was the provision of the necessary training. Even in normal 
times the facilities offered to women were wholly inadequate, as was re- 
cognized by the Agricultural Education * Conference in its Report on 
Agricultural Education for Women, opi:>ortunely published in Novem- 
ber 1915 (4). 

When it was realized that it would be necessary for women to take 
their share in agriculture, a few patriotic women, chiefly of the educated 
c^ass, set themselves to obtain such training or experience as would enable 
them to be of some use on the land {5). They became students for short 
terms at such of the Agricultural Colleges and Schools as were able to ac- 
commodate them or arranged with individual farmers to get practice on 


(1) Journal of the Board of Agticulturey December 1019, 

(2) Journal of ihe Board of AgricuUure^ctohor 1919. — (I<ord) ; Article cited 

in note (i), page 314. 

(3) Journal of ihe Board of Agriculture, December 1919. — Ernle (lyOrd) : Article cited 
in note (i), page 314. 

(4) Report of the Agricultural Education Conference on Agricultural Educ- 
ation FOR Women, Eondem, 1913* — Ir June 1910, the Rural Education Conference was 
constituted by the Boaid of Agriculture and the Board of Education for a term of three yeare. 
This i)eriod having expired, the Conference was reconstituted by the Board of Agriculture 
under the name of the Agricultural Education Conference (See Journal of the Board of AgW- 
culiure, October 1914)- Before the outbreak of the War the Board referred to the Conference 
the question of agricultural education for women. A summary of its Report on this question 
was given in the Jourr^al of the Board of Agriculture of December 1915. 

(5) Macqueen (Miss M. M.) : The Training of Women on the Eand. Journal of th$ 
Board of Agriculture^ October 1918, 
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the farms. These women usually paid for their own training or worked 
without wages until they were competent. Other women obtained by 
similar methods a training in horticulture. 

During 1913 a training centre was established on a farm in Essex 
by the Women's Farm and Garden Union. Instruction in all forms of 
farm work was given for a period of 12 weeks. The students usually paid 
for their maintenance, but the Union paid for the instruction. The women 
thus trained quickly found employment, many of them obtaining respon- 
sible positions. 

In a Notice issued by the Labour Exchange Department of theBoard 
of Trade in August 1915 stating that women were required for agncultural 
work it was suggested that the necessary training in milking and dairpng 
should be given by farmers who intended to employ the trained women on 
their own farms (i). It was also stated that there were a few agricidtural 
cx)lleges and private farms where a short course of training could be obtained 
on payment of a fee, the cost being usually about £t per week for instruc- 
tion, board and lodging. In many counties there were travelling dairy 
schools which provided short courses of instruction, usually extending over 
about ten days, while a few County Education Authorities were arranging 
special short courses of training with a view to preparing women for light 
farm work. The Board of Agriculture had arranged for a limited number of 
courses of training extending over two to four weeks to be given at certain 
Agricultural Colleges ; in these courses maintenance was provided and 
no cost was involved for the women under training. 

In November 1915 the President of the Board of Agriculture addressed 
a Circular Letter on the training of women for work on the land to the War 
Agricultural Committees (2). He stated that the experiments which had 
been made in a few counties since the outbreak of the War had proved 
that it was possible, by providing selected women with short courses of 
training, to make an appreciable addition to the number of available farm 
workers. In a Memorandum which accompained the letter these experi- 
ments were described. 

The objects aimed at were (a) in the case of women entirely unac- 
quainted with agriculture, to give them an opportunity of becoming 
familiar with farm work and thereby gaining some confidence in themselves 
l^efore seeking employment as wage-earners, and (d) in the case of women 
already familiar with farm work, to provide them with opportunities of 
extending their knowledge and increasing their efficiency. To meet these 
objects three methods had been tried. 

In Cornwall the women's committees which were formed in each 
parish selected a number of capable women competent to act as instruc- 
tresses. These local instructresses held classes in such subjects as milking, 
the preparation of cattle foods and feeding calves, pigs and dairy cattle. More 

(1) Notes on agricultural work and training for women issued by the Board of Trade 
(t^abour Exchange Department) (Journal of the Board of Agriculture, August 1915)* 

(2) Journal of ike Board of Agriculture, December 1915. 
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advanced instruction in dairy work was undertaken, if required, by the 
regular County Staff Instructresses. Classes by the local instructresses 
were also held in other branches of farm work, such as hoeing roots, har- 
vesting hay and corn, lifting potatoes, weeding and gardening. 

The usual arrangements were for a farmer who had an efficient dairy 
woman to place her and the required number of cows at the disposal of 
the parish committee. Similarly, a farmer would allow a competent woman 
to hold a class in turnip hoeing, or any other branch of light farm work, 
on his land. The farmer was required to continue to pay the instructress 
her regular wage and she received, in addition, sixpence a day from county 
funds. In this way the number of women capable of working on the land 
was increased at very little cost to public funds. 

In Nottinghamshire a different scheme was adopted. The Notting- 
ham County Council Advisory Labour Committee arranged for eight 
women to be housed at ^ farm-house in the county. The farmer allowed 
his farm to be used for the purpose free of rent, and gave a donation and 
weekly subscription towards general expenses. The women were selected 
by the Labour Exchanges from a large number of applicants and the course 
of training lasted three weeks. Two courses were held. Four of the women 
worked on the central farm and four on two neighbouring farms. The 
farmers in each case arranged for the instruction to be given, and gave the 
women their breakfast and dinnei in return for the work done. The vol- 
untary services of a matron superintendent were obfciined to supervize 
the working of the scheme and the assistance of the County Agricultural 
Organizer and the Instructor in Agricultural Processes were also secured. 

The pupils were given instruction in milking both in the morning 
and in the afternoon, and they also assisted with calves, pigs and poultry, 
hay-making, root singling and hoeing, top dre.ssing with artificials, clean- 
ing and whitewashing cowsheds, gardening and pea picking. The course 
of instruction was too short to give a thorough training to the pupils, 
but it enabled them to become accustomed to rural life and conditions and 
gave the Labour Exchanges an opportunity of judging of their ability 
to take situations which farmers had applied to them to fill. 

The third scheme was that carried out by the Board of Agriculture. 
The Board arranged with the Labour Exchanges and certain Agricultural 
Colleges and Farm Schools, situated in different parts of England and Wales 
for the training of a number of young women who were willing to accept 
employment as milkers and to undertake light farm work. The Board 
undertook the payment of the pupils' travelling expenses as well as of their 
board, lodging and tuition at the institution. The women were selected 
by the Labour Exchanges, who undertook to place the women out on farms 
ou completion of their training. 

The scheme was in operation for 25 weeks and the women sekcted 
were in nearly every case without previous experience of agricultural work. 
The length of the course varied from two to four weeks. In all, 218 women 
were passed through the course of training and of these 199 were placed 
in employment. A few unsuitable women were selected and the two- 
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weeks' course was too short, but, as an experiment, the scheme was success- 
ful. The wages received by women trained under the scheme varied from 
5s. to los. weekly when board and lodging were provided, or from 14s. 
to 20S. weekly when they lived out, cottages and perqrrisites being provided 
in some cases. 

As a result of the Circular issued by the President of the Board of 
Agriculture the instruction of women in light farm work and in milking 
was quickly organized in a considerable number of counties. The sys- 
tems adopted were various. In some counties, training was given at ap- 
proved farms ; the shortest period for wliich training was given was from 
two to four weeks in Bedfordshire and Herefordshire ; the longest period 
was 12 weeks in West Sussex. In other counties courses of instruction 
for women were opened at Agricultural Colleges and Farm Schools, this 
being facilitated by the fact that the number of men students was greatly 
reduced. In other counties special training centres were established. In 
others, again, classes were organized in the different villages, as had been 
done in Cornwall (i). 

In the autumn of 1916 the Board of Agriculture offered to Local 
Education Authorities grants equal to two thirds of any expenditure 
they incurred in the training of women land workers (2). A number 
of scholarships of the value of £4 were also awarded providing for a four 
weeks' course of instruction at certain recognized institutions. Such 
scholarships were granted to applicants who were approved by the Women's 
War Agricultural Committee and undertook to give a stated period of 
service on the land after training. Advantage was taken of the scholar- 
ships by several of the voluntary organizations which helped to enlist 
the services of women workers and by individual women who desired 
to make themselves more efficient. It was particularly advantageous 
to women who were already occupied on the land but were compelled to 
take up unaccustomed tasks owing to the withdrawal of the men. 

The short courses of instruction served to give the women some notion 
of the use of farm implements and the care of young stock, but their train- 
ing had necessarily to be completed by exi^erience. They were usually 
quick to learn, as they had not only grit and determination, but a freshness 
of mind which the farm labourer had largely lost (3). 

In 1916, as an outcome of the experiment made by the Women's 
Farm and Garden Union in the training of educated women, the Women's 
National Land Service Corps was formed, primarily for the purpose of 
training educated women to act as forewomen in charge of gangs of women 


(1) For a summary of the provision made for instruction in 35 of the administrative count- 
ies In England and Wales, see the issue of June 1916 of the Journal of the Board of Agriculture, 
In the issue of July 1916, a full account was given of a training centre established in the Dind- 
sey Division of Lincolnshire, and in the issue of December 1916 notes were published on two 
training centres formed in Nottinghamshire and a centre formed in Hertfordshire. 

(2) MacotjeEN (Miss M. M.) : Article died in note (5), page 322. 

{3) Talbot (Miss Meriel L*) * Article dted in note (i), page 314. 
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workers on the land. The Government gave a grant to the Corps propor- 
tionate to the sums raised from voluntary subscriptions (i)* 

Arrangements for the training of the women joining the Corps were 
made by the Women's Farm and Garden Union, to whom various farms 
were lent for the purpose by different members (2). Facilities were also 
offered by certain Agricultural Colleges and Farm Institutes. The training 
was always for six weeks and was directed to making competent cow- 
women or horse-women of the members of the Corps. Most of the women 
who were enrolled paid for their own maintenance while training, but a 
certain number of free trainings were given, the expense being met by 
subscriptions to the Corps. • 

The methods whereby the Uand Army recruits were trained were as 
follows (3) : 

1. Training under the bursary systems. 

2. Training at a practice farm. 

3. Training at an organized centre. 

Under the bursary system the recruit was sent direct to the farmer 
who was to employ her. In consideration of training her for the work 
for which he required her, the farmer was allowed to have the recruit for 
three weeks without paying her any wages. During this period the Uand 
Army made an allowance for her maintenance. 

This system had the disadvantage that in many cases the farmer 
only trained the recruit for one particular process and when the season 
for that process was over she required further training before she was of 
much use to another employer. 

Under the practice farm system the farmer undertook to train one, 
two or more women for four to six weeks. In return for the training he had 
the benefit of the women's labour, the Land Army giving them maintenance. 
The farmer did not employ the women he had trained, who were transferred 
to paid employment on other farms, but other recruits were sent to him 
to train. 

The practice farm system was not uniformly successful. Its success 
depended upon the farmers' skill in imparting instruction and upon his 
ability to guage the amount of work which a recruit was capable of doing. 
Moreover in certain classes of work it was very necessary that close super- 
vision should be given until the recruit reached a fair degree of efficiency 
and the farmer had not always time to give this supervision. 

The third method was, on the whole, the most satisfactory. The 
recruits were sent to a central hostel, usually established on a farm where 
theie were adequate facilities for training a large number of recruits, 


(1) Circular Letter, dated 23 February 1916, addressed by the Board of Agriculture to 
County War Agricultural Committees [Journal of the Board of Agriculture^ March 1916). 

(2) Macquebn (Miss M. M.) : Article cited in note (5), page 322. 

(3) The account which follows is in the main a summary of part of the article by Miss 
M. M. Macqtjeen on The Training of Women on the Land, ” to which we are also indebted 
for much of the information already given on the training of women land workers, 
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or in the centre of a district in which there were several farms suitable 
for training. The hostel was under the supervision of an instructress, 
who was able to give her whole attention to the work of training. 

At first the period of training was restricted to four weeks, but this 
was found to be insufficient and the period was extended to six weeks 
with marked remits. It was found that the last two weeks of training 
greatly increased the efficiency of the recruit. At the same time effici- 
ency tests were instituted. 

In the majority of cases the training was given in stock or horse work, 
though there were exceptions to this rule as in some counties the general 
farm labourer was most in request. 

It was found necessary to supplement the training with certain special 
subjects, such as thatching, hedging, etc. For such training special 
classes were usually held in connection with the training centre or, where 
the training was being given to women already in employment, at some 
central place where the women could meet after their working hours. 

Special centres were also arranged for the instruction of women trac- 
tor drivers. These were similar to the ordinary training centres, the in- 
struction being given specially in the management of the tractors and of 
the various implements attached to them, and in the general work of 
cultivation. When the demand for women drivers increased, recruits 
were placed for work and training under skilled operators The period 
of training was from four to six weeks. 

Some of the Land Army recruits received a short training in gardening 
and were afterwards employed by market gardeners. 

During the winter of 1917-18 short courses of instruction in the plant- 
ing of forest trees were given in the Fore.st of Dean by the Office of Woods, 
with the object of securing a number of forewomen cai)able of dealing 
with the gangs of women labour working at afforestation. 

In making arrangements for the training of the Land Army, some 
difficulty was caused by the fluctuating demand for women’s labour, 
which made it necessary to have a larger number of women in training 
at one time than at another. In the Spring of 1918, the number of women 
in training was between 300 and 400 ; in the July following the number 
had risen to 2,775. Between March 1917 and May 1919, some 23,000 
women passed through the training centres (i). 

G. The Kinds of Farm Work done by Women, 

In the first appeals to women to offer their services for work on the 
land, they were asked to undertake light farm work,” but it is remarkable 
how, as time went on, women more and more undertook the heaviest 
forms of labour. There was, moreover, a steady increase in their 
efficiency. 

(i) Ernle (Eord) ; Article cited in note (i), page 314. 
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As early as October 1917 a Test Meeting for women land workers of 
the midland counties was held at Edgbaston (i). About 250 women farm 
workers entered for the Tests. The candidates were divided into three 
classes of workers, according as they had worked for twelve months or 
more on a farm, for six months, of for three months. The Schedule was 
drawn up with a view to testing the general capacity of candidates for 
all-round farm work, as well as for special branches, sucn as those of the 
wagoner and the cowman. 

Although 75 marks out of a possible 100 were necessary to secure 
an efficiency certificate and 70 per cent, for a highly commended certifi- 
cate, in the milking tests not a single candidate failed. The results 
in regard to forms of labour usually regarded as less suited to women 
labour were almost equally striking. Be.sides milking by hand and by 
machinery, the tests included pulling, cleaning and piling roots ; hoeing 
and singling roots ; trussing ; thatching ; loading and unloading ; mowing 
by hand ; grooming, harnessing and driving ; ploughing ; ridging ; drill- 
ing ; motor -tractor driving. The proportion of women who failed in 
the tests was very small. 

The work of tractor ploughing by women was .started in the autumn 
of 1917, when farmers were strongly of opinion that women were quite 
unsuited to the task (2). To meet these objections great care was taken 
in the selection and in the medical examination of recruits, while prefer- 
ence was given, where possible, to educated women The number of 
women selected to receive training was 415 and of these 400 were actually 
employed. 

The experiment of employing women threshers was also tried for 
the first time in the autumn of 1917, when gangs were sent out to Lan- 
cashire, Leicestershire and Nottinghamshire, where they did good work (3). 
In the following year a larger scheme was started and gangs of women 
threshers were employed in Kent, Essex, Warwickshire, Staffordshire, 
Yorkshire, Glamorgan and other counties. The women were housed 
in permanent billets and went out to their work every day The gangs 
consisted as a rule of four Land A^my women and a forewoman, and 
wages averaged 235. per week. The work was of an arduous nature and 
tr3dng in many ways, and only the strongest women were chosen for it. 
Some of the women improvised masks of muslin or light canvas as a pro- 
tection from dust and smoke. 

In August 1918 returns were obtained regarding the occupations 
of 12,657 women of the Land Army and it was found that 5.734 were em- 
ployed as milkers, 293 as tractor-drivers, 3,971 as field-workers, 635 as 
carters, 260 as ploughman, 84 as thatchers, and 21 as shepherds, while 
the remainder were occupied in various other kinds of agricultural work (4), 


(1) Journal of the Board of Agriculture, September, October and November 1917. 

(2) Journal of the Board of Agriculture, Decembei r9i9. 

(3) Journal of the Board of Agriculture, October 1918 

(4) Ernle (Lord) : ArUde dted in note (i), page 314. 
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Writing in the Autumn of 1918 Miss Meriel L. Talbot stated that in 
milking and dairy work, the care of young stock, certain kinds of field 
work and the lighter kinds of forestry women proved themselves complete* 
ly efficient (i) The work of women in such occupations as thresliing, 
thatching, and driving motor tractors was also remarkably successful, 
but in the heavier and more monotonous kinds of work the lands woman 
was not so successful. Manual work of this kind, without variety or 
change, tended to weary her physically and mentally. She was more 
adapted for those kinds of work which require knack, deftness of hands 
and personal interest and care. 

Lord Ernie, writing in the light of a year’s further experience, gave 
an estimate of the work for which women are best adapted which did not 
differ greatly from that of Miss Talbot (2) . He said that experience showed 
that there were particular branches of agriculture for which women 
had special aptitudes. First among these were the handling of live-stock 
and above all, dairying and the rearing of young animals. In dealing 
with horses, their light hands compensated for any want of strength. 
They excelled in milking and dairy work, for the standard of cleanliness 
which they introduced was a valuable asset A woman’s secret with 
animals seemed to be that to her they were not machines but individuals. 
In the lighter branches of field-wwk and of forestry women did admirable 
work On market gardens their ser\’ices were invaluable. Iii thatching, 
which was fast becoming a rare agricultural art, they proved most profici- 
ent. In driving motor-tractors they did at least as well as men ; here 
also light hands tell. 

There were other kinds of work in which some women had completely 
succeeded, though more exceptional qualities were needed. Here and 
there a woman proved herself to be a competent ploughman, but on 
heavy land it was doubtful whether ploughing was a suitable occupation 
for women. In the dearth of male labour threshing was undertaken 
by women. They did it well, but it was a dirty and heavy job, and the pro- 
vision of accommodation was always a difficulty Whether women gen- 
erally were fitted to become shepherds was still doubtful, yet during 
the War women did wonders among the sheep 

In some counties, as for example in Monmouthshire (3) and in Devon- 
shire (4), derelict farms were given over by the County War Agricul- 
tural ^mmittees to the Women's Committees to be cultivated entirely 
by women’s labour. 


(1) Talbot (Miss Meriel D.) : Artide dted in note (x), page 114. 

(2) Ernlb (lyord) : Artide dted in note \i), page 314. 

(3) Robebts (Mrs: M. Silyu) : Artide dted in note (i), page 313. 

(4) Hamlyn (Miss S. C.) : A Woman’s Farm in Devon. Journal of the Board of Agriculture^ 
October 1918. 
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§ 6. Some other sources of labour. 

A. Belgian Refugees, 

A few of the Belgian refugees found occupation on the land in England 
and Wales, but the number was not as large as might have been expected. 
At the date when the Government Belgian Refugees Committee issued 
its first Report (i) 100,000 refugees had arrived in England and the 
vocations of 23,907 of these had been accurately classified ; only 654 had 
been engaged in their own country in an agricultural occupation. At 
this time, too, though the shortage of labour in agriculture was already 
evident, there was some hesitation about employing Belgian refugees 
lest it should be to the detriment of British labour. 

B. Danish Labourers, 

In March 1916 the Central Eabour Exchange Department of the Board 
of Trade undertook to try to obtain Danish labour for work on farms in 
England and Wales which were outside the prohibited areas, provided 
they were assured that engagements for not less than 12 months could be 
guaranteed, and that third class travelling expenses of the men from Den- 
mark would be advanced by the farmers on the understanding that such 
advances might be recouped by deductions from wages (2). 

The men were to be mainly young single men between the ages of 18 
and 25, who had had practical agricultural experience, especially in daiiy^^ 
farming, and who had taken a short course at a farm school. The farmer 
engaging such labourers was required to board and lodge them under reas- 
onably comfortable conditions and to pay them the current rate of wages 
for skilled farm workers. Application for Danish labourers was to be made 
to the Board of Agriculture. 

A small number of Danish agricultural workmen was also recruited 
in 1918 by the Ministry of Labour (3). Every care was taken to obtain 
men who were definitely qualified to undertake agricultural work. 

C. Conscientious Objectors. * 

To find employment for conscientious objectors a committee was 
formed at the Home Office, and this Committee was able to arrange for 
the employment of some of them on the land (4). The Home Office Com- 
mittee preferred to send out men for work in groups, but also supplied them 

(1) Journal of the Board of Agriculture^ January 1915. 

(2) Notice issued by the Board of Agriculture ou 22 Marcli 1916 {Journal of the Board 
of Agriculture, April 1916). 

(3) Memoraiidiun, dated 3 June 1918, issued by the Food Production Dex)artmeut of 
the Board of Agriculj:ure to County War Agricultural Executive Comniittees {Journal 
of the Board of Agriculture, June 19x8). 

(4) Circular Letter, dated 21 February T917, addressed by the Food Production Depart 
ment of the Board of Agriculture to County War Agricultural Comniittees {Journal of the 
Board of Agriculture, March 1917). 
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in small parties to individual farms, provided the County War Agricul- 
tural Committees would supervize the arrangements for such parties. 

Where the men where employed in groups the Home Office bore the 
expense of housing, feeding (up to 12s. 3^^. per week per man) and clothing 
the men, of medical attendance and insurance, and of paying them 
their personal remuneration of Sd. a day, less any deductions. The County 
War Agricultural Committee had to undertake to house and feed the men, 
settling with the Home Office Committee the expense to be incurred, and 
cliarging it, when incurred, to that Committee. On the other hand 
the Home Office Committee were credited each month with the wages at 
the current local rates payable for ordinary civilian agricultural labourers. 

Where the men were sent out in small parties to farms, the County 
War Agricultural Committee had first to arrange for the collection of 
infornmtion as to the farms on which this form of labour was required. 
They also arranged for the reception of the men, for their despatch to 
the farms and for the inspection of the accommodation, etc., provided. 
The farmer paid to the representative ot the War Agricultural Committee 
the sum fixed by the Executive Committee, with the approval of the Home 
Office Committee, as representing the local current rate of wage for men 
either {a) skilled or (b) unskilled in agriculture, while the Agricultural 
Committee's representative paid the men the sum fixed by the Home 
Office as th(‘ir personal remuneratiou ( 8 d. a day less any deductions) and 
accounted for the balance to the Home Office Committee. 

The hours worked were those obtaining in similar work in the district. 

While they were at work the conscientious objectors were not under 
military discipline, but were subject to civil control exercised by a respon- 
sible person nominated by the War Agricultural Committee to act as 
agent for the Home Office, or by the employer or body of eiujdoyers. Any 
man who misbehaved himself or was persistently idle or was otherwise 
unsuitable for the work could be removed if the eray^loyer required and, if 
necessary, could also be made the subject of disciplinary action by the 
Home Office Committee. 

D. National Service Volunteers and War Agricultural Volunteers* 

In the spring of 1917 the Board of Agriculture made arrangements 
with the National Service Department whereby farmers would be able 
to secure for agricultural work men belonging to the National Service 
Volunteers enrolled by that Department (i). 

Farmers desirous of employing them were to apply on the proper form. 
When filled in, the forms were to be sent to the War Agricultural Ex- 
ecutive Committee of the county in order that they might have an oppor- 
tunity of considering and recommending the relative importance of the 
applications. This was to ensure that priority should be given to the 

(i) Citxnilar Letter, dated 27 March 1917, addressed by the Food Production Depart- 
ment of the Board of Agriculture to Agricultural Executive Committees { Journal of ike 
Board of Agriculture, May 1917). 
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applications from farmers known to be most in need of additional labour. 
Subsecjuently the forms were to be forwarded by the Committee to the 
District Agricnltiiral Commissioner of the National Service Department, 
and it would be the duty of that official to endeavour to supply each 
farmer concerned with the labour he re(],uired. 

It was suggested by the Board of Agriculture that the applications of 
farmers for National Service Volunteers should be dealt with by the lab- 
our vSub-Comrriittees which they had recently recommended the War 
Agricultural Executive Committees to appoint. 

In a Memorandum on the .sources of additional labour for harvest 
work, dated 5 July 1918, the Food Production Department urged the 
Agricultural Executive Committees to make every effort to enrol every 
available man under the War Agricultural Volunteer Scheme (i). 

War Agricultural Volimteers were men who entered into an agreement 
with the Minister of National Service to undertake agricultural work 
to wliich they might be assigned by the Minister during the War for a 
period not exceeding 12 months in all (2). 

No man was enrolled as a War Agricultural Volunteer until he had 
actually been accepted by an employer as suitable for an actual vacancy, 
and the vacancy had been approved by the Agricultural Executive Com- 
mittee of the coimty. 

Vacancies for seasonal workers were not so approved. 

Men were enrolled as War Agricultural Volunteers either through 
the agency of an Employment Exchange or through the Agricultural 
Executive Committees They were enrolled either for general work (that 
is, for work anywhere in England or Wales) or for local work (that is for 
work witliiii daily reacli of the volunteer's home). 

The rate of wages paid to the volmiteer was the rate current for the 
job on which he was employed. Over and above his wages he received the 
following allowances : — 

1. Iraodling Allowance, — {a) If the farm were at a distance 
beyond that which he could reasonably travel daily from his home, a free 
railway warrant at the commencement and completion of the work wliicli 
he was directed to take up, or [h) if the farm were within daily travelling 
distance from his home, the daily cost, if any, of a workman's return 
ticket by railway. 

2. Subsistence Allowance, — If the work were beyond daily 
travelling divstance from his home and if he had dependants for whose 
maintenance he was responsible and from whom he was obliged to be 
separated owing to liis being at such work, subsistence allowance at the 
following rales: — 

[a) If married, or if unmarried and his home was mainly dependent 
on him, zs, 6 d. per day for seven days per week ; 

(1) Journal of the Bo<trd of Ag.HcuUure, August 191S. 

(2) Statement i&sued by the Ministry of Nptionul Service {Journal of the Board of 
Agriculture^ July 1918). 
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{b) If immarried and his home was partially dependent on him, 
IS. 6d. per day for seven days per week. 

If, after being placed in employment by the Minister of National Serv- 
ice, his employment, owing to no fault of his own, came to an end during 
the war, and no further work were available for him, a War Agricultural 
Volunteer was entitled to receive an out-of-work allowance at the rate 
of 3s. 6d. per day (including Sunday) for any remaining portion of a period 
of six months from the date on which he was placed in employment by 
the Minister of National Service. The first payment of this allowance 
was due one w^eek after the commencement of unemployment. 

No man who had not attained the age of 45 at the date of his appli- 
cation for enrolment w^ould be enrolled as a War Agricultural Volunteer 
unless he proved that he w^as in Medical Categories B3 or C3 or in Grade 3. 
The Ministry of National Service arranged that so long as a man con- 
tinued to be engaged as a War Agricultural Volunteer he wDuld not be 
liable to Ixi called up for military ser\dce, provided he applied for such 
exemption. 

Men who entered agricultural employment after 28 May 1918 could 
be enrolled as War Agricultural Volunteers and assigned to their existing 
employment, provided they were otherwise eligible for enrolment and the 
employment was approved by the Agricultural Executive Committee (i). 
Stich men might claim subsistence allowance only and not daily travelling 
allowance. Subject to similar conditions, men who were employed on 
non-agricullural work could be enrolled and assigned to the same employer 
for em])]oyment on agricultural work. Any man wlio had been placed 
as a National Service Volunteer in agriculture could, on leaving liis Na- 
tion al Service Volunteer job, be enrolled ns a War Agricultural Vo- 
lunteer, notwithstanding his having been engaged in agriculture on 28 
May 1918 


E. Schoolboys, Schoolmasters, Ministers of Religton, 

Civil Seri, ants, etc. 

In the early part of 1915 the I/abour Exchanges a])proached the 
various authorities which had charge of l)oys, including the Industrial 
and Reformatory Schools, with a view to obtaining boys for placing in 
situations on farms or market gardens (2). The number obtainable from 
this source was not, however, very large. 

The shortage of labour l)eing much more serious in 1916 thati in 1915, 
the Board of Agriculture addres.sed a Circular I^etter to the War Agricul- 
tural Committees asking them to ascertain the probable demand for aux- 


(1) Information circulated to County War Agricultural Executive Conuniitees by the 
Eood Production Department of the Board of Agriculture on 25 October 1918 {Journal 
of the Board of AgriruUure, November 1918). 

(2) Statement issued by the Board of Trade , {Journal of the Board of Agriculture, 
May 1915). 
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iliary and holiday labour both for the harvest and for other seasonal work. Jt 
was probable that assistance could be obtained from the masters and boys 
of public and secondary schools, and from such bodies as the Boy Scouts 
Associations, the National Union of Teachers, the National Schoolmasters' 
Association, Officers’ Tiaining Corps, the Architectural Association, and 
industrial co-operative societies. 

The Board urged that the resources and machinery of the Labour 
Exchanges should he used in mobilizing the available labour. They also 
suggested that local registers should be kept of those pensons who were 
willing to assist in harvest work and that the country clergy and minis- 
ters of all denominations, or the village schoolmavsters, .should be asked 
to act as registrars and to put farmers in touch with those persons who 
registered their names. 

A typical case of the employment of school bo3^s was described in 
the Journal oj the Board of Agriciilinre of Octol)er 1916 (i). The British 
Flax and Hemp Growers’ Society, which was formed to administer 
grants from the Development Fund for the pur}X)se of reviving flax and 
hemp growing iii Fmgland was faced during the summer of 1916 with a 
serious shortnge of labour for the flax-pulling in the Yeovil district of 
Somerset. A sufficient number of women was not to be relied upon and 
no soldiers were available. The Bristol Grammar vSehool authorities were 
accordijigly approached and, after consideration, undertook to render 
all the assistance in tlieii power. A company of 60 strong Ix^ys, varying 
from 15 to 18 year« of age, volunteered for the work. 

In view of the fact that the flax existed in X->utches varying from 2 
to 6 acres, situated in different parishes, which were often separated from 
one another by a distance of 3 or 4 miles, it was decided to form a camp 
at a central position where the boys could live in semi -military fashion. 
The Yeovil Iv<:>cal Committee of the Society, composed of farmers and 
flax spinners of the district, selected a site for the camp in a sloping field 
at South Petherton, close to a river, and provided every possible convenience 
to make it a good camping ground. In so far as the camp organization 
was concerned the school submitted an estimate of the cost, undertook 
all responsibility and made the necessary arrangements, A small advance 
party with baggage travelled by train and the remainder of the party 
cycled from Bristol to vSouth Petherton. A master accompanied the boys 
to act as quartermaster, and midertook the organization of supplies ; 
another master went as commandant of the camp, and the school sergeant 
acted as cook. 

The boys rose at the sound of the bugle at 6.45 a. m. and put the 
camp in order before breakfast, wliich was served at 8 a. m. By 9 a, m. 
the whole compan^^ with the exception of a small camp party, left on their 
bicycles for the flax fields, which were generally situated some three or 
four miles away. Wherever pulling was in progress one of the Society’s 
Belgian experts was present to supervize the operation. 

(i) Article entitled The Pulling of Flax in Somersetshire in the issue mentioned. 
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Pvdling was continued tintil i p, m., when there was an interval of 
hour for lunch, which was brought to the field. At 2 p. m. work was 
resumed and continued until 5.30 p. m. Camp was generally reached 
again at 6 p. m. 

The catering was arranged at is. 6i. per day ; the transport of camp 
equipment together with incidental expenses brought the total up to 
£125. This cost worked out to about 15s. per boy. The cost per acre 
of flax pulled was foimd to be £2 los. Women were also employed on the 
flax-pulling, but it was found that the cost of women labour was about 
£3 5s. per acre of flax pulled. 

More systematic efforts to organize the supply of boys and other seas- 
onal workers were made in the spring of 1917, when a Central Harvest 
Committee was formed by the National Service Department for the pur- 
pose of providing additional labour for the harvest and other work on the 
and (i). The Committee was representative of the public and secondary 
chools, civil ser\^ants, the Clergy National Service Committee, the Free 
Church Council, f he National Union of Teachers, Boy Scouts Associations, 
Church Bads Brigade, and Cadet Corps. The Cavendish Association 
(representing the public and secondary schools)' was appointed to carry 
out the arrangements under the supervision of the Director of the Agri- 
cultural Section of the National Service Department. 

In order to facilitate the arrangements delegates representing the 
public and secondary schools, the Church of England, the Free Churches, 
and the elementary school teachers were appointed for each county to 
confer with the National Service Commissioners and Sub-Commissioners 
and with the County War Agricultural Executive Committees. The 
four delegates, together with the National Service Commissioner (or 
Sub-Commissioner) in each county, and the Agricultural Executive Com- 
mittee of the county, formed an Advisory Committee to consider questions 
relating to the demand for and supply of this special class of labour. 

It was one of the duties of the Advisory Committee to impress upon 
farmers the necessity of utilizing the labour provided by the National 
Service Department. The Advisory Committee also received from public 
and secondary schools in the district particulars of squads of boys avail- 
able for work in their own localities, either in term time or holidays, and 
applications for work from ministers of religion, elementary school masters 
and civil servants residing in the count}^ In all these cases the names 
and addresses of squad managers weie also to be furnished to the Advisory 
Committee. When the demand* for this kind of labour could not be 
met locally, the Advisory Committee notified the Central Committee, 
giving full particulars of accommodation available, locality of farms, etc. 

The Central Committee communicated the demands to the various 
organizations who were collaborating in carrying out the scheme. Offers 

(1) Scheme drawn up by the Committee and communicated on 7 May 1917 by the Food 
Production Department of the Board of Agriculture to County War Agricultural Execnitive 
Committees {Journal of the Board of AgricuUure^ Jtme 1917). 
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of squads required to supply the demands which had not been met locally 
were sent by the Central Committee to the Advisory Committees. 

It was further the duty of the Advisory Committees to arrange for 
the accomodation of squads. Large squads were accommodated in cen- 
tral places, to serve several neighbouring farms, going to and fro by bicycle 
or other means. They were billeted in schools, in institutes, in bams, 
under canvas, in village inns or in country houses (occupied or imoccupied). 
Small squads were accommodated with farmers and, where possible, with 
local residents. Squads were responsible for theii own catering. 

The wages of each .squad were settled by the Advisory Committee 
with the employer, subject to the general condition that the pay of adults 
was to be at the current rate for the job on wliich tliey were eiiiployed, 
and that the pay of boys was to be threepence or fourpence per hour. 
Where the Advisory Committee and the employer could not agree the case 
was decided by the National Service Commissioner or Sub-commissioner. 

The cmplo3mient of public school boys, in particular, was a great suc- 
cess ; indeed, not a single complaint was received at the, Food Production 
I'lepartment concerning any of the numerous camps or gangs (i). 

Arrangements for the 1918 harvest were made well in advance. As 
early as P'ebruary the Food Production Department urged the War Agri- 
cultural Executive Committees to ascertain as soon as possible the demands 
of the farmers for school boy labour (2). Many Executive Committees 
apjxiiuted District Representatives for School-boy Lilbonr, in order to 
obtain the necessary information. By arrangement with the Ministry 
of National Service camps were .formed where much harvest lalKiur was 
required (3). In all about 15,000 boys from public and elementary schools, 
bo}^ scout divisions, etc , were employed in the harvest of 1918 {4). 

Another source of additional labour for the 1918 harvest was found 
in the temporary release of local authority employees and policemen (5). 
The Ministry of National Service issued a Circular IvCtter to all county 
clerks, town clerks and chief constables, in which special facilities were 
grantt d for the purpose, and the Food Production Department instructed the 
Agricultural Executive Committees to communicate with the local bodies 
in their area with a view to obtaining the assistance of as many employees 
and policemen a.s could possibly be spared 

Yet another source of labour for the 1918 harvest was found in the 
emplo^unent for jiart of their time of persons who had other occupations. 
In many districts Part-Time Committees had already been formed under 

(i) Journal of the Board of Agrtmlture, December 1017 

(3) Memorandum, dated 27 February 1918, nddrcbscd ?»y the Focxl I*roduction De 
partmeiit of the Board of Agricultme to County War AgruTiltural Executive CommittecN 
{Journal of tht Board of Agriculture, March 1918). 

(3) Memorandum dated 5 July 1918, issued by the Food Production Department of the 
Board of A^tricullure to County War Agricultural Exeaitive Committees {Journal of the Board 
of Agriculture, August 1918b 

(4) Journal of the Board of Agriculture, August 1918. 

(5) Memorandum dted in note (3). 
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the Ministry of National Service and these also assisted in finding part- 
time labourers for farm work. In districts where such committees did 
not exist, the Food Production Department suggested that the Agri- 
cultural Executive Committees should appoint loc^ representatives 
to organize part-time labour and place it with the farmers. In some 
counties it was annuged that all the roadmen should be made available as 
part-time workers. Large numbers of men were also released for part-time 
work during the harvest by quarry-owners and other employers of labour. 

Towards the end of the war discharged sailors and soldiers also be- 
came available for work on the land. Thus, for example, in August 
1918, the Food Production Department suggested theit such men should 
be trained as tractor-drivers, by arrangement between the Agricultural 
Executive Committees and the i/)cal War Pensions Committee (i). They 
were to be paid by tlie Ministry of Pensions until such time as they were 
taken over by the Executive Committees as competent tractor-drivers. 

J K. M. 


ITALY. 

MlUSURlVv^ ADOPTED DVRINO THE WAR TO MAINTAIN THE 
Sl^PPLY OF AORTCTHvTrRAL LABOUR. 

The immense quantities of material ot all kinds required for military 
o])erations and for the needs of the Italian army, the increasing difficult}' 
in obtaining supplies from abroad, rendering necessary the maximum 
utilization of internal resources, the' calling up of all military cla.sses 
and of those who had undergone a second medical examination after 
being pronounced unfit, the necessity for safeguarding the sources of nat- 
ional production, and for maintaining intact the economic forces of the 
country, were all factors converging to lead the Italian Government 
to issue a series of measures during the war intended to ensure to farms 
the supply of labour essential to their working The principal methods 
adopted to meet this need were the granting to those called up either 
total exemption or temporary leave from active service, and the employ- 
ment of prisoners of war. A characterLstic feature of the system of 
exemptions was its constant re-adjustment with the object of reconciling 
the changing requirements of national economy with the need of men for 
the army, and thus fulfilling at every moment the purposes for which it 
had been set up. 

(i) Memorandum, dated 17 August 1918, issued by the Food Production Department to 
County War Agricultural Executive Committees. (Journal of Board of Agriculture ^ Sep- 
tember 1918). 
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As regards agriculture, we may note that during the earlier period meas^ 
ures of a general character were promulgated for the releasing of soldiers' 
who could be utilized among others by farmers ; but as mobilization pro- 
ceeded and labour becahie less and less available, the need was felt for 
special and wider measures in view of the requirements of agriculture, form- 
ulated by agreement between the Ministries of War and of Agriculture. 
We will treat of each of tliese separately, with a short excursus on the em- 
ployment of prisoners of war and on other measures adopted for supple- 
menting the deficiency of labour in the rural districts. 

I. - MEASURES OF A GENERAL CHARACTER FOR RELEASING SOLDIERS 

FOR INDUSTRY, AGRICULTURE AND THE PUBLIC SERVICES. 

§ I. Temporary exemption from service of soldiers attached to 

PRIVATE FIRMS OR UNDERTAKINGS OF IMPORTANCE TO THE ARMY OR 

THE NAVY, 

The first care of the Governmeul was to ensure the sui)plies for the army. 
Hence, even from the beginning of 1915, the fundamental principle (i) 
was laid down that in the case of a call to the colours men of any class 
or category might be temporarily exempted from service provided they 
had been giving their sei vices for at least a month previously in private 
establishments or undertakings which provided material or labour on 
the account of the arn)y or navy, or supplied raw material for the 
aforesaid. '' 

In the actual cariying out of tliis principle, the military authorities 
considered it advisable to place certain limitations on the grants of ex- 
emption, as follows : 

1. Privates promoted to the rank of officer were only eligible for 
exemption if they had completed a certain x>cri()d of service in such a 
way as to fit them to discharge their new duties with ability and dignity 
(Circular 5,560 of 31 August 1915). 

2. Officers of the reserve, in the auxiliary services, and those be- 
longing to the complement of officers (ufficiali di complemenio) could only 
be temporarily exempted if indispensable and when there was no possib- 
ility of replacement, such conditions to be estimated on the strictest and 
most rigorous lines (Circular already cited), 

3. Officers or men, even though declared exenijited, were not per- 
mitted to take advantage of exemption if they occupied positions in their 
unit or performed special duties of such a nature that their removal might 
be presumed likely to create inconveniences not counterbalanced by the 
utility of the work they could perform in the private firm or undertaking 
(Circular 2,842 of 16 August 1915). 

The law avoided particularizing the firms and undertakings whose 
staffs were eligible for temporary exemption, confining itself to stating 

(i) Decree law of 29 April 1915, No. 561. Gmzetta Ufficiale del Regno d*ItaUa, No. 115. 
Rome, 8 May 1915. 
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the proviso that the firms or undertakings must supply materials or work 
on the account of the army or navy or must furnish the raw materials 
for such. A classification of these firms and undertakings in fact present- 
ed great difficulty, as,* from the immense number of materials and types of 
work necessary to the requirements of a modern army, either directly or 
indirectly all the national industries of a certain importance play their 
part in furnishing supplies to the army and navy. 

Temporary exemption could only be granted when it was recognized 
that the men were indisj)ensable to the duties they were discharging in 
the offices or undertakings atid that there was no possibility of replacing 
them. 

The asceitainment of the conditions on which exemption depended 
and the decision taken in the matter were alike delegated to special local 
committees, consisting of officers of the army and navy, assisted where 
thought desirable by persons not belonging to any administrative mili- 
tary department but of special technical qualifications and proved in- 
tegrity. The composition of these committees was later modified by the 
addition of fathers of families who had one or more sons serving at the 
front. These had a consultative vote (lieutenancy Decree 12 April 
1917, No. 629). Representatives of the Provincial AgTicultuial Committees 
were also added (lieutenancy Decree of 25 August 1917, No. 1,455). 

Farmers or farm-managers who proposed to ask for the temporary 
exemption of their own stall made the application to the committee 
having jurisdiction in the area, stating the full circumstances, the complete 
number of peisdns attached to the farm, the duties discharged by the men 
for whom temporary exemption was desired, as well as all information 
going to show' the necessit}^ for their w^ork and the loss or inconvenience, 
if any, likely to result to the farm by the withdrawal of the men for 
whom exeuqrtion was requested. 

The aforesaid committees had the power to cancel the grant of ex- 
emption if it was proved to have been obtained irregularly (i). 

In their judgment the circumstances making the person indispensable 
must be of practical importance (2) ; in relation, that is, to the urgency 
of the work, to the labour supply available, to the special qualifications 
of the persons concerned and to the importance of the objects it was 
desired to attain. The committee must not lose vsight of the fact that 
in the event of mobilization it is the first duty of every soldier to serve in 
his proper capacity under the colours, and that no one can be released 
from that duty, even temporarily, except for some State interest of import- 

(1) The powers and duties in respect to investigation of claims and subsequent arrange * 
ments which by tlie Lieutenancy Decree were vested in the Minister of W^ar, were transferred 
to the Minister for Arms and Munitions, as from 16 June 1917, the date of tlie creation of 
this latter Ministry. 

(2) In paragraph 12 of the regulations for the execution of the Royal Decree of 29 
April 1915, No. 561, and of the Lieutenancy Decree of 17 June 1915, No. 887, relating to the 
exemption of called-up men, approved by Ministerial Decree 30 June 1915. Gazzetta Uffi- 
ciale del Regno d'lialiaf No, i75 Rome, 14 July 1915. 
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ance. It followed that exemption was to be a matter for consideration 
only when the Committee was assured that the individual work of the men 
in private firms could contribute in a marked and positive way to the ad- 
vantage of the vState, with results that could not Otherwise be attained. 

When it became necessary to decide between several men having 
the same qualifications as to which among them might be declared eligible 
for exemption, preference had to be given to these who belonged to the 
older classes and who had not received military instruction. 

Exemption was granted for a definite period not exceeding three 
months (i), subject to extension on further censideration if the circunivStan- 
ces which led originally to its being granted were still in existence on the 
expiration of the period, l^ailing such cirumstances, the owners or man- 
agers of the fitms or undertakings were expected to release exempted men 
on the very day and they had to present themselves on the next 
day to the competent authority so as to be drafted to their own units. 
Here it may be noted, that even when exemption had been obtained foi 
a man, his emplo3^ers remained under the obligation of seeking every 
means of releasing him at the earliest possible moment. The training of 
other members of the staff, taking on of new staff, utilizing the work ol 
women or young persons, reducing the number of those directing the work, 
restricting production to what had direct relation to the recjuirements of the 
army or the navy, all methods had to be tried by the management before 
withdrawing a citizen from the performance of his militar}^ duties. 

The business firms, establishments or undertakings had the power of 
appealing against the decision oi the local committees to the Ministry 
of War or the Admiralt}^ as the case might be, who if it was thought ad- 
\’isable could submit the appeals to a Central Committee, consisting of an 
officer of the rank of general, as chaximan, and seven officers or civil offi- 
cials of high grade of whom four Wonged to the army administrative 
departments and three to the naval administration. To this committee 
there was added later (Lricutenancy Decree of 12 April 1917, No. 629) (2) 
a member possessing special knowledge of agricultural matters, with a 
vote in debate, nominated by the Minister of Agriculture, who also 
nominated another person, .similarly qualified, to act as his substitute. 
Questions of piinciple relating to temporary exemptions (interpretation 
of regulations, instructions to be issued to local committees, etc.) could 
also be referred to tliis Committee. 

Finally in order to ensure that the procedure of the local committees 
for temporary exemption was in order, the Minister of War could order 
inspections to be held. The inspectors (officers of the arm3^ or navy 
of the rank of major-general or colonel or of corresponding naval rank, 
or civil officials of the tWT) administrations of equivalent grade), after 
examining the minutes of the local committees, making enquiries and 
obtaining the necessary information, issued to the chairmen of the 


(1) We shaU see later Uie modiacaUatis introduced as to this limit in favour of agriculture. 
(z) Gazzeita Ufficiale del Regno d^Jiaha, No. 100. Rome, 28 April 1917, 
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local committees the necessary instructions for doing away with any 
irregularity or putting down any abuses the inspection might reveal. 
They could even, if confronted with facts of exceptional importance, at 
once cancel exemj^tions which proved to have been granted without due 
reason. They had moreover to present a detailed report to the Minister 
of the investigations they had made, giving him an account of the measures 
adopted, and stating proposals that they con«^idered advisable in the 
interests of the service. 

By degrees the need was felt for special enactments relating to de- 
finite groups of firm« siippl3nng the needs of the army. Thus it had been 
observed that the criteria followed b^’’ the local committees in deciding 
on the eligibility for exemption of the staff of firms supplying meat, bread, 
provisions, forage, fuel, differed cousiderab]3^ It was however felt to 
l)e desirable that the procedure should be uniform in such ca.ses, with 
the double object of ensuring the arm\^ commissariat .service and of divert- 
ing as few men as possible from the combatant services. Acting on these 
considerations the Ministry of War issued certain general instructions 
which the committees were to keep in mind (3). For this puipose a group- 
ing of the staff of the firms thus specified was made under the following 
classes : 

1 . Managers or re})resentatives of the leading firms which had under- 
taken sup])lies for large areas involving complicated organization on the 
basis of contracts with corresjxjnding schedules extending over long per- 
iods. In these cases the exemption as a general rule had to be granted 
since it was to be pre.sumed that the regular working of these firms depend- 
ed either wholly or in part on the activities of this managing staff: in the 
case however of the said managers or representatives merely discharging 
administrative fuiiclions of a kind which could be easily undertaken for 
them, exemption was to be refused : 

2. Reprcwsentatives of the aforesaid finiis in command-areas, ])er- 
sf)ns, that is, to whom the large firms in areas of greater importance entrust- 
ed the execution of the service required and the maintenance of rtlation<^ 
with the military authorities. regards these agents, charged as they 
were with the custodj^ and with the distribution of the goods on the ac- 
count of the firm and accordingly, in the majority of cases, replaceable 
by other persons exeuii;t from military duties, there was as a rule no excuse 
for exemption. Kxceptions could only be made in command-areas of 
special importance, where a complex organization for the provision of 
supplies WRvS necessary, or in ca.ses where there were certain features in 
the work of supply which made it imjiossible for but persons with 
definite qualifications to .discharge the business adecpiately : 

3. Small firms and local military stores to which recourse was 
customarily had in all the cases which the administration could not meet 


(il Circular of 9 January igi6, No. 731 of Uie Ministry of War {Uiider*secretaryship foi 
arms and munitions), relating to the temporary exemption of the staff of firms supplying 
barrack requisites, meat, bread, provlsiom, forage and fuel to the army. 
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from its own resources or with the means contemplated by the contracts 
with the large firms. The corresponding staff was not as a rule indispensable 
by the conditions laid down in the Decree of 29 April 1915, No. 561, and 
exemption was to be refused, unless exceptional circumstances induced 
the local committees to submit the question to the central administration 

By the Circular of 10 June 1916, No. 19,104, intended to meet the exist- 
ing hindrances to the efficient working of the national industry of manu- 
facture of tanning extracts, of curing of skins, and of military boot-making, 
restilting from the calling up of the higlily-^killed workmen (r), there was 
definitely laid dowai for each of these industries the number of indisi)ens- 
able and non-replaceable persons required in relation to a fixed output. 
In this way a sound guiding principle was available foi the exemption 
committees in making their decisions. 

In an analogous way, in order to ensure to the woollen mills their maxi- 
mum productivity, the Ministry of War drew np a table of tlie staff 
required (2), in accordance with the producing power of the mills so as to 
serve as a guide to the committees in deciding the staff indispensable to 
ensure the regular working of the mills, as the interests of the army 
supplies and the national economy required. 

When applications for exemption were made, based cn a]>]>roved 
reasons of a serious kind, on behalf of soldiets not confoiming to Ihe pro- 
visions of the Decree of 29 April IQ15, No. 561, and unable !(► obtain exemp- 
tion in virtue of it, lire local committees — aftet having ascertained the 
grounds of the apjjlication and on an exact statement of the importance 
and exceptional nature of the reasons having been rendered - were obliged 
to refer the matter to the Ministry (Oiicular 31 August 1915, No. 5,560), 
setting out all the reasons which in their \iew entitled tlje application to 
favourable consideration. 

§ 2. Temporary exemption prom military si^RVicr: of soldiek.s caeep:d 

UP BUT KNGAOEO IN THE PUBLIC SIvRVICK OR ON SERVICE OF NATIONAL 

IMPORTANCE. 

After ensuring the necessary staff to private firms large or small sup- 
plying materials or work for army needs, another class of interests of 
capital importance had to be met, namely that of the public .‘-ervices and 
the national econoni5L With this in view there was issued 1 he Lieutenancy 
Decree of 17 June 1915, No. 887 (3) which laid down that for the duration 
of the war temporary exemptions from military service might be gTanted 


(1) For tlie skiii'curiiig indusliy the iiibtructioiis contaiued in llie circular cited were 
replaced by others by means of the Circular 15 October 1916, No. 34,860. 

(2) Circular i August 1916, No. 27,000 of the Ministry of War (Under-secretaryship 
for arms and munitions) relating to the temporary exemption of the staff of woollen mills. 

(3) Lieutenancy Decree of 17 June 1915, No. 887, relating to the temporary exemption 
from military service of men called up who were engaged in the public services or in service 
of national importance. Gazxettu Uffictale del Regno d*Italta. No, 158. Rome, 24 June 1915. 
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to men called up, who wen^ eni oiled in the territorial militia, iind had 
been giving their services for at least one month in the ca]>acity of 
inanageis, teelmicians or liighly-skilled workmen in: 

(a) Stale nndertakings or such private undertakings as had had 
entrusted to them public ser\ices of national importance, or which sup- 
plied materials ot work to the Slate; 

(/>) undertakings belonging to the provinces or coinnuines or such 
private undertakings a^ had ])ad enliusbd to them public services ol 
local vahie oi which ])U)\idcd juatciiaK or W’ork of iniportatu'c to the 
pro\inces or to tlic comimnies : 

(c) large iiinis wIk^sc actixitv was of iin])ortance to tlic natiomd 
economy or llu‘ pubhc s(‘i\ice 

l^Acmplions had to be ieslrict(‘d to the cases in wdiicli the watli- 
drawal <if the men w^ould involve the complete stoppage of the undertak- 
ing or a seiious dislurhauc(‘ ol ]ts tiormal working 

The new conce^^ion wa.'- limited to the manageis, technicians, or 
skilled woikmen beeaie-c it w\u consideied that it was oidy by the removal 
<d those who laid in their hands tlic direction, the responsibility, the* 
admiiiistratix < thieads of the ])nsiness, or those who fulfilled functions not 
easily delegated to tcuu)oiar\ staff, that any seiious disturbance of the 
business could arise ce- -alion of it'^ activity be brought abinil . 

The clriiacder of tiie undertakings Tonteni] dated in this decree was 
one especially ( conomic thus among those ])ro\ide(j for under danse (c) 
were undoubtedly included the banking and credit institutions, savings 
banks and the like Thu was the vuav repeatedly taken by the Central 
Commission foi 3'em'j>oiai\ h'\em])tions already mentioned. 

Tlie inlcusls o) public ouku weie so hir involved in the grant hig of 
e\emj>tions in that by tlie st(.])])age and closure of large hrnis ( i niidtutak- 
ings many hands would be lluowai out ot w’ork and less production ol uc- 
cessaiies would g(? on, and hencr the gencial feeling ot unrest wonhl he 
much ii uncased. 

The a])])licMtiori of the lerin “ large linn or undertaking ” underwent 
some niodificaliou as the war wtnit on and the want of materials available 
ior public a<linirHstration and hr the country generally became more 
iiiarked, while thcie were fewer ])ei.soiis available either a.s managers or 
workmen, and it came to be leoognized as necessur 3 ^ to encourage the 
output also of films of minor ini])ortaiice. Hence the demands of the 
military admin i.st rat ion in judging of undertakings of r^itioiial importance 
became by degrees less stringent. 

As a result, the provisions ol the Decree cited could be extended 
equally to b.ank clerks of the banks of issue of the kingdom, who bad been 
in such enuploymenl for at least a month, w^ere recognized as not re]>lacc- 
able, and formed part of the territorial militia. It was essential that the 
staff of such institutions should have special qualifications for their 
work wliich itiUvsl be performed with pecuHai skill and care. These consi- 
derations assumed particular importance in lespect to the Bank of Italy, 
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which i# not only a bank of issue and a credit-bank, but also discharges the 
major part of the business of the State Treasury. 

Special mention must be made of the Circular of q January 1916, No. 730, 
which, ordained that in case of urgency pro\isional exemptions could be 
granted, for not more than a fortnight as a general rule. The urgent nat- 
ure of the case had to be decided after strict eiujuiry by the chairman of 
the committee, who was personally responsible to the Ministry for the 
decision taken. 

IT. ~ SFFCIAL MEASURES FOR AGRICULJ'URE. 

Agricultural undertakings could and did take advantage of the meas- 
ure.s examined above and in particular of the pro\nsions of the Lieutenancy 
Decree of 17 June 1915, No. 887, relating to temj)orary exemptions to 
be granted to soldiers who were working in the ])ublic service 01 for the 
national economy: but since the national econemy is closcl}^ bound U]) with 
the life and progress of the rural districts, the Ministry of War came to 
the decision to allow special measures to be taken to ensure the mainten- 
ance of families of agriculturists and to safeguard the general interests 
of the country. These measures were taken in conjunction with the Minis- 
try of Agriculture, when in March 1917 there was set up a Department for 
the Employment of Military Labour in Agriculture fi), later, in December 
1917, merged with various other services created for the duration of the 
war into a single Department under the title of Mohihtazicme A^raria. 
We may now exjrlain the main lines of these measures as set out in a 
series of circulars of 191b, IQ17 and 1918. 

§ I. Agricultural exemptions and grants of IvKave 

The system followed in general was that of granting leave lor j>eriods 
when work was particularly urgent, thus endeavouring to meet the 
need for farm-hands without doing an} 4 :hing prejudicial to the requiie- 
ments of the army. In the first year of the war no deficiency in the supply 
of labour was observable l>ecause the calling up was only in its first stages 
and went on gradually : but in the summer of 1916, cu the approach of 
harvest, apprehensions were expressed on many sides that it would be ne- 
cessary to prolong the harvest beyond the itsual time on account of the 
want of handvS, An end was put to these fears by the issue of agricultural 
leave to soldiers and by the employment of prisoners. 

The depaitment mentioned above, recently set up in close relation with 
the Ministry cf Agriculture, was charged with the duty of studying the 
questions in consultation with the Recruiting Board, and on their pro- 


(i) The Italian Government nominated as head of this Department Count Senator Eu- 
genio Faina, former president of the International Institute of Agriculture, who directed its 
organization and working. 
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posal the Circular of 7 June 1916, No. 162, was issued by which short 
periods of leave were granted for harvesting and threshing to any soldier 
of the older classes of the territorial militia or physically unfit for general 
service provided he was a mechanic or the sole able-bodied male between 
the ages of 16 and 60 of the family of a produce-sharing tenant or was the 
manager of a farm paying a main tax of 1000 liras ; in extraordinary 
circumstances soldiers from the local command area were granted leave 
from the colours, and also prisoners were detailed for the purpose. 

vSoon after, namely on 10 July, the Ministry of War, in ordei to meet 
the reqniiements of certain provinces, granted fuither short ]>eriods of 
leave of ten days for the hemp harvest, on the same conditions. But it 
was recognized that measures of this sporadic type created many difficulties 
without much result of value and thus recourse was had to the first systein- 
^itic arrangements embodied in the circular of 7 August 1916, No. 496 (r).' 

A. Tim I'TKST SYSTlvMATTC ARRANCJ.'MENTS FOR THE ORANTlNC OF LKAVK. 

In view of the fact that between August and December much work 
goes on in rural districts so that agriculturists serving could not but he 
aware of tlie need of their presence on the farms, the time between 25 
August and U Decenibci was divided into five periods oi 20 days each, be- 
ginning from the dates as shown below : 

First Period 25 August to 13 vSeptember ; 

Second » 15 September to 4 Octobei ; 

Third b October to 25 October; 

Fourth 27 October to 15 November; 

F'iftli » 17 November to 6 December. 

Jyeave had to begin and end on the days fixed for each period. No 
leave was granted for intermediate dates, nor could any extensions be 
granted on any giound whatever. 

Deave for a period of 20 days, including travelling, could be granted 
to soldiers of the older classes of the territorial militia (those born between 
1876 and 1881), and to soldiers declared unfit for general service, of 
whatever class or category, who were : 

(ii) heads of families or members of the families of produce-sharing 
tenants ; 

(b) owners 01 occupiers whether by emphyteusis or as tenants of small 
holdings cultivating them personally with the avssistance of their family, 
such leave being granted only on condition that there was not in the 
family any able bodied man between the ages of 16 and Go 

By a family '' in this connection there was not to be understood 
a group of several families with ties of kindred working on the same hold- 
ing ; but the actual family (father, mother and unmarried children) whe- 
ther they themselws carried out the whole work of the farm or shared a 
home with relatives. 


(i) Gtornalc Militate U^tiale, No. 48a. Rome, 8 August 1916. 
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Leave could moreover be granted to managers, foremen or assistant 
foremen, of large agricultural holdings paying a minimum of looo liras of 
main land tax (not including, that is to say, the additional tax imposed 
by the ])rovjnce and the commune) and left by the call to the colours en- 
tirely without managing staff, and leave could also be granted to temporary 
hands who had given assistance without drawing wages, but on a produce 
sharing agreement. 

No grants of leave could be made to soldiers who were in the zone of 
actual military operations. 

For units, quartered or on service in the war zone, grants of leave 
could only be made up to 5 per cent, of the strength allowed for by the army 
formation, outMde the zone more latitude was allowed, the basis being 
a percentage fixed by the commanders of the territorial corps in relation to 
the needs of the service. 

The commanding officers of battalions or depots, before passing men 
for leave, and the mayors of the communes, during the course of the leave, 
weie expected to see to it that the men themselves understood the under- 
lying purpose, social and not merely individual, for which the grant of leave 
had been made, and that they were prepared to lend their assistance — 
once the needs of their own holdings were pro\dded for to other farmers 
of the locality and particularly to those who might be under arms and for 
reasons of age or from military exigencies were not in a position to obtain 
leave. 

If within the limits of time indicated need arose for drivers of agri- 
cultural machines, the mayors, on the application of individual 
farmers and after having ascertained that there actually were machines 
without drivers and that there were not on the spot the means to piovdde 
persons capable of working them, had the duty of forwarding applications 
to the command of the territorial army corps, stating exactly the days 
and the localities in which the work had to be executed, and the number 
and kind of skilled men required. The said commands were to draw the 
necessary staff from the battalions of territorial militia placed at their dis- 
posal and from soldiers of any class recognized as unfit for general ser\dce. 
The men detailed tor driving the machines must be left at the disposal of 
the farmers for the whole time reckoned neces^^ar}’^ to complete the work 
in the specified localit3^ 

Iji those areas where agricultural work is done by wage-earning labourers 
or by means of casual labour supplied by immigrant laboiireis, and also 
in those where there proved to be a shortage of labour during the period of 
time mentioned above, the commands of the territorial army corps were 
authorized, on the application of the mayors of the communes included 
in the area of their jurisdiction and independently of any staff supplied for 
macliine-driving, to furnish the men required, drawing them from the bat- 
talions of the territorial militia or from the corresponding depots. 

Before acceding to these requests the commands of the army corps sub- 
mitted them to the provincial agricultural commissions established in the 
chief town of everv province, in order that the said commissions (formed 
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for the purpose of the prefect, the representative of the military authority 
and the Director of Itinerant Agricultural Instruction), might judge of 
the actual necessity or desirability of granting the applications, either 
wholly or partially, and might submit their conclusions to the commands 
of the territorial array corps, for definitive action. 

As soon as the numbers of permits had been fixed, the commands of 
the battalions or the depots made choice of the men from rural districts. 
These who availed themselves of the help of the soldier labourers had to 
find the necessary implements. Food and suitable lodging had to be pro- 
vided by the bodies or individuals at whose disposal the men were placed. 

A wage equivalent to that paid to free labour had to be set aside for 
soldiers detached as above, this wage being chargeable on the bodies or 
private persons availing themselves of the work of the soldiers. This was 
paid to the authority responsible for the men, such authority using a por- 
tion (6o centesimi) to meet the expense of outfit, paying another portion 
(one Hi a) as pocket-mcney to the men, and depositing the rest in post office 
savings accounts mafie out in the name of the individual concerned. 

The commands of the army coips in conjunction with the prefectural 
authorities had to take every means to ensui e the exact can yiug out of the 
agieernents. 

Tatei (i) certain restrictions contained in the circular detailed above 
were abolished, and in addition to the concessions already made, special 
leave was granted for the sowing '‘so as to ensure the cultivation of the 
fields and to avoid the leaving unsown of any farms lycave for this 
purpose could be granted to a soldier ~ whatevci might be the class in 
which he was enrolled or his state of fitness for general service — belonging 
to the family of a produce-sharing tenant whichhadnot benefited and could 
not benefit by the various kinds of agricultural leave above mentioned, 
which did not include an able-bodied man between the age of 16 and 60 
and required to sow at least a hectare in cereals in the couise ot the season. 

Besides the families of produce-sharing tenants, families ot owners or 
occupiers could apply for leave to be granted for the sowing, also those of 
holders in emphyteusis and tenants of small farms in the same circumstances 
and pro\nded they cultivated their holdings themselves : similarly those 
of casual labourers not receiving wages or of wage-earners w^ho assisted 
in the wheat har\’est. In the case of wage-earners it was a necessary 
condition that the amount received in kind of various sorts of produce 
was of greater value than the money wage. 

For the above purposes the expression family occupying a holding 
on a produce -sljaring tenancy*' {famiglia colonica) was understood in the 
agricultural sense, that is, as denoting the group of persons consisting 
of one or more families living together, farming the same holding and 
bound by the same produce-sharing agreement. Hence, even in the case 
where the holding was worked by separate families, the leave could be 

(1) Circular of October 1916, No. 604. Oiornale Militate Xjffmale, No. 6i\ Rome, 
14 October 1916. 
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granted to one man only. It lasted twenty days, not including the 
journey. 

Such was the procedure up to December 1916. On that date in view 
of military exigencies, notice was given to the Department for the Empky- 
ment of Military Jyabour in Agriculture, then regularly constituted, of 
the imminent calling up of the classes of men born in 1874 and 1875, and 
of those born in the first four months of 1899, and the Department was at 
the same time invited to prepare a scheme calculated to minimize as far 
as pOvSsible the effect this must have upon agriculture. 

A scheme was accordingly prepaied on the basis of full and careful 
enquiries, from which it ap])eared that for the purpose of working 
the farms throaghont the country the total complement of persons 
required was about 143,000 released for an indefinite period, and 
90,000011 thirty days leave repeated at least twice a yeai, during the 
busy seasons. The scheme was in the main accepted by the Ministry 
of War and the Supieme Command, these bodies however reducing 
the exemptions to 100,000 and the grants of leave to 20,000, but under 
certain conditions intended to make this withdrawal of forces less pre- 
judicial to the army, inasmuch as both exemptions and grants of leave 
were to be confined to the unfit and to the soldiers belonging to the classes 
of those born in the years 1874 to 1877. view of these restrictions and 
in order that the Council of Ministers, to whom was reserved the de- 
cision in a mattei which touched so many personal and regional interests, 
should he enabled to delilierate with full knowledge, the Department drew 
up a tabular statement in which were shown, province by piovince, the 
results to be anticipated from the distribution of 100,000 men on leave, 
according as the basis adopted for the distribution was the system of land- 
tenure, the gross value of the prodtice, the rural population or the area 
cultivated. The Council of Ministers, however, at the silting of 16 
February 1917, felt that to jnopose differential treatment, exem])ting 
some and granting tenijx)rary leave to others on whatever basis the 
distribution might be made, would create an unfavourable iiiq>ressioii 
in .some provinces. Hence it was considered inadvisable to adopt the 
scheme and arrangements were made for meeting the moie urgent 
requirements of agriculture as quickly as possible by means of giants 
of temporary leave. 

The Minislcr of War consequently authorized for the months of 
March and April two leave-groups, each including 50,000 men, drawn 
from the territorial zone, and 30,000 drawn from the mobilized troops, 
each group to have one monthT leave, the scheme being confined to the 
classes of those Ixirn in 1877 or earlier, and to the unfit up to the class 
of those born in 1881. These arrangements formed the subject of the 
circular No. 137, of 19 February" 1917 (i). A few days later regulations 
followed for a small number of exemptions in favour of the managers of 


(1) Circular m Fcbiiiaiy iqi/, No. 1 iclaLiup: to the placing ot military labout .ti the 
disposal of agricultuic. Oiotnale MiUiau Vfficiale, No, 13*, Kome, 19 February 3917. 
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farms and of co-operative associations. But the impression produced was 
not favourable, and at the sitting of the Chamber of Deputies of 13 Maich 
the Minister of War announced that from 15 May a new period of leave 
grants would be initiated for the same total number of men, 160,000, but 
divided into three relays, of 40 days each. The number 0/ soldieis to 
proceed to the rural districts thus fell per relay from 80,000 to 53,33J, but 
to counterbalance this the number of working days was increased. The 
Minister added that the limit of that part of the yield of a farm on 
which a tax could be levied would be reduced, exemptions w ould be allowed 
for certain clasvses of skilled hands, and the limit of area to be cultivated 
in order to obtain a grant of leave w^ould be done away with. The number 
of exemptions to be granted to managing staff and to skilled hands was 
not fixed. 

These provisions were given concrete shape by the Minister of War 
in Circulars Nos. 233 and 234 of 4 April 1917 (i). 

It vety soon however became evident tliat a much larger number of 
men must be detached, and towards the end of June the Department for 
the Knijdoyment of Military Dabour received instructions to ])resent a new 
scheme for the j)urj)ose. The enquiries necessary, begun in the middle 
of July, led to the Circular 552, of 25 Axigust 1917 (2), wdiich cancelled 
the regulations contained in Circulars 137, 151, 168, 233, 234 of IQ17 and 
introduced a new system which we shall i)roceed to explain 


B. Tiik nkw rkgui,ations rkdatino to temporary exemptions and 
OTHER arrangements FOR Dl^TACHING SOEDIERS FOR THE BENEFIT 
OF ACiRlCUIvTURAE PRODUCTION ANI> PARTICUEAKEY FOR CERKAE 
CUETTVATION. 

I. 1 emporary hxemptions from Military Service 

Temporary exemptions from military service, in conformity with the 
prescriptions of the Decrees of 29 April 1915, No. 561, 1 7 June 1915, No. 
887, and 12 April 1917, No. 629, of which mention has already been made, 
could be granted on the basis of the new circular with or without fixed date 
of expiry, and were all liable to be revoked in accordance with military 
exigencies. Those with fixed date of expiry could extend to ^ix months in 
each case and must be commensurate with the presumable duration of 
the circumstances required to exist both on the side of the farm and on 
that of the soldier to be exempted before the privilege could be granted. 
On any one of these circumstances ceasing to exist, the person benefiting 
by the exemption (whether farmer, manager or head of family) was expected 
at once to release the exempted man, and the lalter was^in his turn 
expected to report himself to the unit on the strength of which he was. 


(1) Ct'iofimk MiliUtte Vfiuuh , No. 23*. Rome, (> Apiil 1917 

(2) Crtotmk ISHhlan Ijfftcjale, No. Rottic, 25 August 1917. 
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Broadly speaking the exemptions applied as follows : those with 
fixed date of expiry, to managers of farms, managers of co-operative 
agriciilttiral societies, managers of agricultural labour bureaux, and skill- 
ed workmen ; the other type to manager of farms, skilled workmen, and 
to one soldier for every farm worked by a family not including among 
its membeis another able-bodied man between the age of i6 and 65. 

The said exemi)tions could not be granted except to soldiers who be- 
longed to the classes of those born in 1881 and earlier, or ^ere unfit for 
general service of whatever class or category. Exception could only be 
made in favour of farms worked by a family when nosoldiei member of the 
family came under these heads. Release of men belonging to mobilized 
corps was subject to military exigencies. 

(a) Farms in General. - - Earnis left entirely without technical or 
administrative managment and of such size and value as completely 
to absorb the attention of a manager could ap])ly for the temporary ex- 
emption of their own manager (this might even be the owner provided he 
farmed the hand himself) or of an}* older man who at the time of the calling 
up had been one of the managing staff. 

To determine the value of the farm on its minimum comjmtation, the 
following criteria were employed, varying somewhat as between province 
and province : the area of the farm, the ca}>ital sunk in it, whether in 
buildings, equipment or industrial plant, the gro.ss yield and the yield on 
which tax could be levied ; this last could not in any case be less than 
6,000 liras according to the latest valuation. 

Small farms not reaching the minimum value indicated above were 
permitted to group themselves with the object of jointly fulfilling the re- 
quired condition and obtaining the exemption of the senior man serving 
who at the time of the calling np had been one of the managing stafi and 
who could effectively assume the management of all the associated farms. 

The duration of the exemption had to he commensurate with the per- 
iod of time for which the farm required the attention of a manager when 
worked along its normal lines. 

The exemptions, so as to keep within the numerical limits fixed by 
the central administration and communicated fiom time to time to the 
provincial agricultural sub-commissions, and to the exemptions committees, 
were granted according to a scale of importance to be determined by 
the sub-commissions themselves. The exemptions committees were 
expected to communicate to these latter the decisions adopted, whether 
for or against the exemption in each case. 

(b) Co-operative Agricultural Societies. — The exemption of the 

manager might also be granted in the interests of co-operative agricultural 
societies or federations of such societies, provided they were legally con- 
stituted and Ibuld show on production of the balance sheet or other doc- 
uments that they had reached on the working of the previous year a 
financial position as follows : ’ 

I. For co-operative purchasing societies (consortia, syndicates, 
etc.), the value of the goods resold to members, 500,000 liras annually ; 
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2 , Kor cooperative societies for the sale of produce with or without 
elaboration of the raw material {co-operative vine-growers' societies, 
co-operative dairy societies), the value of the raw material delivered by 
the members, 200,000 liras annually ; 

3. For co-operative credit societies (rural banks, agricultural banks, 
etc.), bills in hand at the close of the previous financial year, 100,000 
liras. 

Exemption might, moreover, be granted in the interests of single 
sections of co-operative agricultural societies or their federations, always 
assuming that the individual section had reached the financial position 
above indicated. 

Smaller associations might associate with the object of jointly reach- 
ing the minimum financial standing prescribed, and of applying for the 
temporary exemption of the senior among the matiagers of the asso- 
ciated undertakings. 

(c) Agricultural Labour Bureaux. — F^xemptions might be granted 
to the managers of agricultural labotir bureaux andl theirl federations, 
when it was proved that the bureaux were left without managing staff 
and when the)'^ were regularly constituted and recognized on the test- 
imony of the provincial agricultural commissions as taking a pi eminent 
place in the agricultural economy of the province. 

(d) Skilled hands. — Full claim to temporary exemptions for the 
period necessary for the completion of the work w\as accorded to head 
workmen or skilled hands, performing especially important functions in 
the agriculture of the district and attached either to farms worked con- 
jointly or separately or to undertakings employing agricultural machinery 
(steam ploughing, threshing, installations, etc.) 

The skilled hands having first claim to exemption were drivers and 
mechanics for agricultural machinery, stockmen or stud grooms, milkers, 
grafters and pruners, cellarers, olive crushers, cailwrights, ploughmen, 
teamsters, irrigators (whether of rice-fields or eniplc3^ed in the general 
distribution of water) . 

In respect to skilled workmen not specified, or in cases of doubt or 
of different qualifications or functions in different regions, questions were 
addressed tq the Ministry of Agriculture which submitted them, with its 
own , view, to the Central Office for Exemptions (JMinistry of Arms and 
Munitions) . 

Farmers of small holdings employing liired labour, if the holdings 
were intensively cultivated and of an area of less than 20 hectares, receiv- 
ed consideration on an equal footing with skilled hands, provided they 
effectively replaced a particular skilled man (ploughman, teamster, milk- 
er, irrigator, etc.), and provided there was no other person equally quali- 
fied to do so on the holding. 

(e) Farms Worked by the Family of the Farmer. — On farms worked 
by the family of the farmer and with a mixed cultivation (field and orchard) 
requiring the continuous work of the whole family throughout the year, 
the family of the actual cultivator cotrld, if left as a result of the call- 
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ing up without au able-bodied man between the ages of i6 and 65, 
appb^ foi temporary exemption (with no fixed date of expiry) for one 
of the soldier members of the family, of the classes of those born in the 
years 1874 to 1877 inclusive, or unfit for general service of any class 
whatever, or failing either of these, for the eldest man out of the 
remaining clasvses, if possible not of a later class than that of those borU 
in 1881. 

By the family of the actual cultivator of the land was understood the 
whole number of persons living together, even if not all linked by ties 
of kindred, who worked in the common interest the same holding (whether 
owned, held in usufruct or in usage, leased on a rent- paying or on a 
produce-sharing basis, or on a mixed S5^stem). 

The holding must atdeast have the value as determined by the follow- 
ing criteria : the sowing of grain or rice for 1917-18 must not be less than 
two hectolitres of seed ; the area cultivated for the same year must he three 
hectares, excluding meadow or natural pasture. 

In classifying the farm there were taken into consideration, besides, 
the sowing and the area, the quantity of orchard trees, and of trees and 
plants of industrial value growing on the land (vines, olives, mulberries, 
the citrous fruit-trees, and other fruit-trees) , the quality and quantity of 
farm-animals with which the holding was stocked (cattle, horses or males, 
IX)ultry, pigs). 

The exemption was revoked if the quantity of grain specified in the 
application for exemption was not sown on the farm. 

In proposing the grants, the provincial agricultural commissions w’'ere 
to proceed within the numerical limits indicated by the Ministry of Agri- 
culture, in decreasing order of importance, according to the rules laid 
down by the said Ministry. 


IT. Ordinary Grants of Military Labour. 


Arrangements were further made that for the period of the autumn 
work (September to December) ordinary grants of military labour should 
be made. Such grants might be applied foi and sanctioned exclusively 
on behalf of soldiers, who had previously been agricultural labourers, of the 
classes of those born in 1874 to 1877 iiiclusive, and if unfit for general ser- 
vice of any class whatever, who were, whether the one or the other, in the 
territorial zone or if not at the base in the war zone. The grants were 
for a period of 40 days, not including the journeys, and took effect in tw'^b 
relays from 13 vSeptember to 23 October and from 24 October to 3 De- 
cember. The fixing of the number was the business of the Ministiy of 
War ; the distribution was then made province by province through the 
Ministry of Agriculture which had to communicate to the provincial agri- 
cultural commissions the proportion of grants assigned to the respective 
province. 
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III. Occasional Grants of Labour 
of the Forces of the Territorial Command Areas. 

To give effect to the measures already in force, the military author- 
ities were aiithoiized, whenever opportunity offered or an application was 
made, to allow detachments of men or individuals, as available, to take 
part in any farm work carried on in the place where the}^ were quartered 
or not far away. 

For the most part, men so detached had to return to their own ([uart- 
ers at night : when however the work in which their help was required 
was of a specially urgent nature, leave could be obtained for the men to 
be employed beyond the ordinary limits of the command area, and to 
pass the night away from their depot, even remaining absent from their 
(juarters for some days ; but this extension of the measure was not to take 
place unless the lesnlts cx}>ccted from it were of un(|uest ion able value, and 
unless the men so detached could be conveniently boarded and lodged at 
the charge of the persons at whose disposal their services had been placed. 
The normal wage of the locality had to be paid by the eni])loyer to soldiers 
employed in this way for each separate jhece of work. 

The circular under consideration contains in addition arrangements 
for the emplo3unent of prisoners of war of which we treat separately. 

To resume, it was a characteristic of the new system to distinguish 
farms where work was continuous fiom those where it v^as intermittent In 
respect to the former, it took into consideration the exclusively brain 
work cf the managers of large farms and agricultural undertakings, the 
]>art brain, ])art manual work of the skilled hands on farms where hiied 
labour is employed, or of the head of the family on a farm rented on a 
produce sharing agreement or otherwise, and finally the purely manual 
work of the ca.sual labouier taken on at times of pressure of work. Ivxemp- 
tious for an indefinite period were thus granted to managers of large farms 
or agricultural undertakings, to permanent labourers and in the case of 
farming families, to one man for each family left without able-bodied men 
between the ages of ib and 63 : exemptions for the period only necessa.iy 
for the execution of the work, to some classes of skilled labour : the 
grants of 40 days of leave for agriculturists who cultivated small par- 
cels of land not needing, continuous work were maintained, and all purely 
manual work was provided for by organizing the services of soldiers of 
the local command -area and by employment of prisoners. 

It will be seen that if the number of exemptions and grants of leave 
to be made had remained indefinite, the problem, thanks to the arrange- 
ments alx)ve described, would have been solved. As it was, the Ministry 
of War liad settled in advance the number of the exemptions and grants 
of leave, fixing them respectively at 120,000 and at 350,000; it remained to 
determine the basis for the distribution among the provinces. l"rom among 
the four criteria that might be adopted as this basis, namely, the system 
of land tenure, the area cultivated, the gross value of the agricultural 
produce, the number of the rural population, this last was chosen, account 
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being taken only of the males of full working age, between 15 and 65, and 
the number of these being calculated for each province. This population, 
amounting in all to 4,765,052, was subdivided into three groups: 

Group (a), that of those continuously employed, included holders 
in emphyteusis or usufruct, produce-sharing tenants, labourers with 
hiring-agreements, herdsmen, ploughmen, cattlemen, shepherds, stockmen, 
stewards and bailiffs. There still remained two sub-dasses, that of the 
agriculturists who cultivated their own land or the land belonging to the 
family and that of rent-paying tenants : in respect of neither of these was 
it known what percentage cultivated lands that required the exclusive at- 
tention of the farmer continued throughout the year, and what percen- 
tage cultivated land that only required seasonal intermittent labour; 
from investigations made it proved that out of the former sub-class — 
agriculturists who cultivated their own lands or the land belonging to the 
family — hardly one -tenth could be considered as employed in continuous 
work, and out of the rent-x^aying tenants one half. The (a) group, consisting 
of all these elements, included 1,658,214 men between the ages of 15 and 65 ; 

Group (/;), those not employed regularly, made up of the remaining 
nine-tenths of the sub-class of agriculturists who cultivated their own 
land, and of the other half of the sub-class of the rent-paying tenants, 
and also of the sub-class of the cavSual labourers or day-labourers 
(2,017,844 men of the ages indicated), included in all 3,012,506 men ; 

Groux> (c), made up of the sub-classes of nursery-gardeners, gard- 
eners, woodmen, mushroom and truffle gatherers, etc. including 94,332 men, 
was not taken into consideration as being of less importance. 

By fixing the proportion between the 120,000 exemptions and the 
total of those belonging to group (a), the percentage of 7.23 was obtained, 
and by fixing the proportion between the 350,000 grants of leave and the 
total of those belonging to group (6), the percentage of 11.66 was obtained. 
The results to be anticipated from this scheme of distribution as applied 
in the different provinces were set out in a schedule which on being sub- 
mitted to a Committee of four selected experts was unanimously pronounced 
to be the most satisfactory of all those drawn out up to that time. This 
scheme a few days after the publication of the circular we have just now 
detailed was put into execution in its entirety. 

Arrangements were made in 1918 (i) by the Ministry of War in conjunc- 
tion with the Ministry of Agriculture on lines similar to those of the cir- 
cular above described and providing that beginning from i March of that 
year, the ordinary grants of military labour should be resumed. Appli- 
cations for leave could only be made by soldiers who bad previously been' 
agricultural labourers, of the classes of men born in the years 1874 to 1878 
inclusive, and — if unfit for general service — of any class, but not 
beyond that of 1892, who were in the territorial zone, or at the base depots 

(i) Circular 13 February 1918, No. 71, relating to the granting of troops for the 
furthering of agricultural production and particularly grain cultivation. Giormle MilUare 
Uffiaale, No. iiA. Rorue, 13 February 1918, 
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of the war zone ; such leave was of two months’ duration, apart from the 
journey, and the grants were divided into five relays : from i March to 
30 April ; from i May to 30 June ; from i July to 31 August ; from i Sep- 
tember to 31 October and from i November to 31 December. For sold- 
iers drawn from base depots of the war zone, there were grants to the 
number of 1,000 per day, up to a maximum of 20,000 for each relay 
apart from exceptions made necessary by military exigencies. The total 
number of grants of leave to be allowed from the territorial area for each 
of the relays was fixed by the Ministry of War. The distribution of the 
whole of the grants of leave however was made throughout the provinces 
by the Ministry of Agriciilture. Application for them might be made 
by farmers employing hired labour, whether the farm was under in- 
tensive or extensive cultivation, preferably cereal cultivation, only when 
the permanent staff attached to the respective farms — whether bound 
by a yearly hiring agreement or for fixed periods — had been reduced, as 
a result of the calling up, by more than one-third. The number of grants 
of leave ajiplied for w^as not in any case to exceed that necessary to com- 
plete the staff of the farms up to two-thirds of the ordinary proportion. 

Application could further be made from farms cultivated by families, 
wdiich, being left without any able-bodied man betw^een the ages of 16 and 
65, had not been able to obtain the exeniption of a soldier meniber of 
the family because the farm to l)e cultivated did not reach the grade of 
importance provided for by the Circular 552 of 1917, above detailed, on 
the condition however that during the season 1918-19 not less than a 
hectolitre of grain had been sown and jiot less than half a hectare of land 
had been cultivated either in vegetables or in trees of industrial value. 

The provincial agricultural sub-commissions had the power of arranging 
that soldiers on leave when their work was not absolutely necessat}^ or 
pressing on the farm that had obtained the grant of leave, should proceed 
whether as individuals or in ]xirties to put their services at the disposal 
of another farm. During leave the soldiers did not draw any rations nor 
any compensatory allowance, but — except when working with their own 
famih^ — they had to receive from the farm at the dispOvSal of wdiich they 
were placed a daily w^age equal to that paid in the locality for free lalx>ur. 

Ill the following years also the needs of agriculture were kept well in 
view. To ensure that agriculturists of the classes tip to and including 
that of the men born in 1900, who by profession were capable of 
working agricultural machinery, should be in readiness for the harvest 
operations, the Ministry of War authorized the commandants of the 
army coqis to grant to such men leave of 15 days maximum duration be- 
sides the journey. Such leave could even be granted to those who had 
recently been on leave of other kinds, so long as no imperative claims of 
the vservice interfered. The Ministry of War, besides, though ordering the 
calling up of youths enrolled during the levy on the class of those bom 
in 1901 enacted that reemits indispensable to the management of a farm 
where tKey might be engaged either on their own account or on that of 
their family, could obtain postponement of military ser\dce until the next 
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class was called tip. Similarly the recruits of the class of those born in 
1902 could obtain a year's postponement under the same conditions. 
Such ixistponement^ were granted on the basis of a certificate from the 
Director of Itinerant Agricultural Instruction, testifying that the work of 
the recruit was actually indispensable to the proper working ofthe farm. 

In general it may be admitted that both on the side of the local com- 
mittees and on that of the offices and the authorities charged with the 
issuing of the exemptions and grants of leave, while due regard was paid 
to the needs of the army, the utmost pains and care were taken so to apply 
the regulations as to bring alxmt in the best possible manner the aim 
proposed ; that, namely of increasing agricultural production, an achiev- 
ment of such immense imjiortaiice in the period under consideration to 
the national economy and the public food supply. 

We will now pass on to discuss the employment of the prisoners 
of war. 


§ 2 . Employment of prisoners of war. 

The employment of prisoners of war was regulated in Italy by a 
series of circulars issued either by the Army Commissariat Department or 
by the Commission for Prisoneis of War established in connection with 
the Ministry of War, with the duties of acting as a bureau of information, 
of treating of all questions relating to them (accommodation, food, guarding, 
health, correspondence, etc.) and of putting into shape the necessary 
measures. The most iinixirtant Circulars are those of 21 A])ril 1916, No. 
6,583 (prisoner labour), of 27 May 1916, No. 9,442 (employment of prison- 
ers of war in agriculture and industry), of 14 November 1916, No. 24,112 
(employment of the labour of prisoners of war), the Circular 8,755 of 1917, 
relating to the teclmical staff required for the work of afforesting, and 
the circular 6,411 of 25 February 1917, referring to prisoners of war em- 
plo5^ed in agricultuial work. Some of the circulars discussed in the preceding 
section, relating to grants of military labour for agricultural work, include 
arrangements lor the utilization of prisoners. We will here detail the 
main principles involved (i). 

It must first Ixi said that the prisoners weie usually assembled close 
to the commaiKN of those divisions to which the prisoners had surrendered. 
These commands had without delay: (i) to collect the prisoners into 
squads ; (2) to ascertain the total number of officers and privates respect- 
ively, and to comnninicate these as soon as possible to the commands of 
the army corps, indicating the locality of the a.ssemblage of prisoners ; 
(3) to make them fall in and march under escort to the place designated 
by the command of the army corps. The internment of the prisoners was 
then arranged by means of concentration camps in the country. Their 
treatment and their employment were regulated in every particular. 

( 1 ) R-VCCOLTA belle BISFOSIZIONI BI CARATTERE PERMfNEKTR REI-ATIVE AI.PRIGIONIERI 

Bi GxmRRA E Ai BisERTORi DEL NKM3CO. Aviguftt 1918. Army Commissaxiat Department. 
Office of the Chief of Staff. Bologna, 1918. 
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With respect to this latter, in conformity with Article 5 of the Regul- 
ations annexed to the Fourth Convention of The Hague besides being put 
to work inside their quarters, the prisoners could also be detailed for work 
outside, for jmblic or private administrative purposes, such as construction 
of barracks, agricultural work, road making or industrial work, etc., in 
accordcince with special rules agreed to between the Ministries concerned 
and the Commission mentioned. 

Officers only were excused from work, while all non-commissioned 
officers were called ui)on to do it, endeavours however being of course 
made to employ these latter as overseers, so far as the work permitted. 

Prisoners were preferably not employed in gangs of le.ss than 15 
men, so as tt) avoid excessive splitting up of their guards. The)^ 
could be employed however exceptionally, as circumstances or necessity 
dictated, in smaller gangs, especially when the place of work was in the im- 
mediate vicinity of a concentration camp, from wliich the prisoners were 
.sent out each day and to which they returned when the work was over ; 
or in the case of skilled workers with a view to re-establishing small indus- 
tries that were suffering from want of hands. 

Discipline of prisoners while at work and the guarding of them was a 
matter for the territorial military authorities under whose jurisdiction 
they fell. These authorities made provision accordingly for forming into 
squads or groups the prisoners detailed for the work and for conducting 
them to the place of work under suitable escort, strictly j)roportioned to 
the requirements : ordinarily not less than one-tenth and not more than 
one-fifth of the number of the prisoners. 

Quarters were arranged at the place of work in huts or tents. When 
the work was only a shorl distance away, the quarters at the depot to 
which the prisoners belonged could be used. 

The military administration made provision for the quarteis where 
State lands could be msed and where considerations of season, altitude 
and climate made it possible to place the men under canvas. In other 
cases the public or private body at whose disposal the men were placed had 
to provide the accommodation. 

Food was provided by the military administrations and the cooking 
done by the prisoners themselves. 

The hours of work were not to exceed ten. Time for going and coming 
between work and quarters was counted as work-hours ; on the other 
hand time necessary for consuming rations while at work was not counted. 
Work on vSundays and holidays was forbidden. 

With regard to pay, in the case of work on the account of and directly 
carried out by a pubUc administration (State, provincial or communal), 
the pay was fixed at the rate of 5 centesimi for an hour’s work. Besides 
this payment per hour, the public services were expected to pay the expenses 
of the escort guarding the prisoners. Wlien on the other hand the work 
was done for a private individual, the pay for each hour of work had to be 
fixed on a scale proportionate to that of free labour, for the same quantity 
and quality of work, taking into account however the various negative 
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factors which tend to diminish the output from prisoners^ work> such as the 
limitations arising from the need for a guard, the weakness of any spirit 
of co-operation, and above all the absence in prisoners of the stimulus of 
interest, always calculated to increase production. 

Wages had to be i)aid weekly as a rule, except in the case of the pub- 
lic State services, which make payments on fixed dates, corresponding to 
those on which they lay claim to the monies due to them. 

In addition to the agreed wage and by way of encouragement or rewaid 
it was posvsible. alike for the public services and for the private employer 
of labour, to give to prisoners whom they considered specially deserving 
from the quality or quantity of their work an extra recompense in tobacco, 
food or money. 

Money payment however of this kind was not to be handed to the 
prisoners, but to the officer in charge of the escort who had it placed to 
the savings bank account of each one concerned. 

Wlien a few piisoners had to be employed in work requiring special 
skill either on account of its importance or its difficulty or the accuracy 
with which it had to be carried out, in respect of wffiich those responsible 
had offered speciall}^ high rates of pay to the State, thereby indicating the 
good output they expected, the Commission for Prisoners of War could 
grant the prisoners a larger wage than that ordinarily given, placing it to 
their credit in their savings bank books, and could make special regul- 
ations whether as to the custody, the quarters, or the food of the few 
prisoners detailed for the work. 

The public services or prh'ate employers concerned made provision 
for the technical direction of the work, and the supply of implements or 
tackle reqaired also rested with them, as well as that of the special 
clothing lequired. 

In some cases, officers or piivates of special competence in the mat- 
ter might be placed in charge of the technical direction, being told off for 
the purpose, more particnlarl}^ in works of afforestation, for which special 
arrangements were made. 

To ensure that the foregoing regulations were carried out with due 
regularity, the commands of the army corps in whose area work was 
being performed by prisoners of war deputed one of the officers of superior 
rank attached to the depots of ])risoners of war to make surprise visits to 
the places where the work was being carried on with a view to satisfying 
themselves as to the sanitary conditions, the housing and food of the 
prisoners, the regulatity of the pay, the existence of technical direction of 
the work and the proper discipline of the labour gangs. 

Mention should be made of the Circular No. 137 of 19 February 
1917 (i) which laid down special regulations for the granting of military 
labour for agricultural work. Among the arrangements made was one by 
which on the request of farmers' associations or of private farmers, the pro- 
vincial agricultural commissions could apply to the Commission for Pri- 


(i) Giornale Mihiafe UffictaUf No 13*^. Rome, 19 February 1917. 
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soners of War in Rome for the work of the prisoners. The detachments 
applied for had as a rule to include loo men, but could be reduced to a 
minimum of 30 in accordance with the local requirements. Those benefit- 
ing by the grant had to guarantee to the State the payment fixed by the 
provincial agricultural commission reckoned by each hour of work done by 
each prisoner (including the time necessary for going from the sleeping 
quarters to the place of work and for return) ; they were also expected to 
provide quarters both for the prisoners and for the officer and men of 
the guard. 

Following on the publication of this circular and with the object of 
meeting as rapidly as possible the •numerous applications for prisoners 
that were anticipated, the Commission already referred to thought it 
advisable to formulate certain general regulations in addition to those 
already set out (i). 

On the basis of these there had to be formed in each army corps, at 
the headquarters of the various units, which necessarily been chosen for 
convenience of communication, one or more companies of prisoners of 
previous farming or rural experience for each of the provinces included in 
their respective areas of jurisdiction. As soon as these companies were 
formed, the commands of the army corps had to give notice of the fact to 
the Commission sitting in Rome, and to the agricultural commissions 
concerned. 

Each company, varying in strength from 150 to 300 men according to 
anticipated requirements, was intended to supply gangs of labourers 
to meet the applications made by the provincial commissions to the Com- 
mission for Prisoners of War. 

Military authorities were urged to .see that the gangs of labourers w^ere 
sent with the utmost possible despatch to the place of employment, and 
to come to an agreement with those employing the prisoners, especially 
as regarded quarters, so as to secure the inauguration of the services con- 
cerned. 

The regulations already detailed held good for all that related to the 
treatment of the prisoners so employed, their discipline, lodging, food, 
hours of work, and pay, 

I^ater on, the circular of 25 August 1917, No. 552, making as we 
saw fresh arrangements as to temporary exemptions and authorizing im- 
portant grants of military labour for the benefit of agriculture, also enacted 
that prisoners of war, fit for work and not directly engaged in State works, 
should be equally distributed among all the provinces of the kingdom and 
placed at the disposal of the provincial agricultural commissions to be 
drafted to agricultural work. 

Farmers' associations and private farmers who proposed to avail 
themselves of the work of prisoners of war had to make applications to 
these commissions indicating, among other points, the nature of the work, 

(i) Circular No. 6,411, of 25 February 1917, relating to prisoners of war engaged in agri- 
cultural work. 
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the length of time for which a grant of labour was requested, which must 
not be less than a month, the number of labourers required, which could 
not be less than 15, the locality and the arrangements for lodging prisoners. 

As to the results accruing, it may be considered that, once the initial 
difficultiCvS of the organization of the service were overcome, they were in 
the main satisfactory. In the summer of 1916 twenty companies of pri- 
soners were assigned for agricultural work in the rural districts. Part- 
icularly important was the sending of 2000 men pro\ided with the necess- 
ary implements into Apulia for the harvest and the threshing. Applications 
whether for agriculture or for industry were practically all dealt with as 
they came in from the various regions, so that in October 1917 in the major- 
ity of the concentration camps only the sick or unfit were left (i). 


§ 3. Employment of women in agriculttjral work. 

The employment of female labour in agricultural work varies in Italy 
from region to region. 

In Sicily and in Calabria, the women are almost exchisi\^ely taken 
up with household work and rarely go into the field, and then practically 
only along with their immediate family or relatives In Campania, 
the Abruzzi and in Apulia and Latium, on the contrary, women work in the 
fields too : they do hoeing or raking ; they occupy themselves in the vine- 
yards or gardens. 

In Tuscany, in the Marches and in Umbria it is necessary to distin- 
guish between the women of the family of a pioduce-sharing tenant and of 
the family of a day labourer. The former attend to the household and to 
certain farm duties on the holding. The latter are called upon for their 
assistance only in view of definite operations snch as the hoeing in of seed, 
the cleaning of wheat or maize crops, etc., work in vineyards, orchards or 
gardens 

In Northern Italy, where the system of produce-sharing tenancies is 
general, the women are distinguished as in Tuscany ; where it does not 
exist, they perform different field operations by the day, in j)articular 
working in the rice-fields, fof cleaning purposes. 

During the war, women replaced men on the whole in the different 
kinds of work previously done by men, especially in Central Italy where 
as a result of the special circumstances created by the prevalence cf the 
produce-sharing system of tenure, the family occupying a holding on such 
terms could carry on a much larger number of farming operations than 
could be expected of labourers in the regions where rent-paying tenancies 
and occupying ownership of farms are the rule. 


(t) See Eugenio Faina: L’utilizaiazione del prigionieri di guerra nei lavori agricoli Com- 
municated to the 47th Agrit ultural Congress summoned by the Society of Italian Agricul- 
turists BollcUtno Quindictnale della Societd degh AgncoUori ItcUtam, Nos. 7-8 Rome, 15-30 
April 1917. 
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To encourage female labour to reach its maximum efficiency, it was 
enacted by a decree of the Minister of Agriculture dated i June 1916 (i) 
that medals for agricultural service or other rewards with certificates of 
commendation should be conferred by the Ministry on women who dur- 
ing the season of 1916 had distinguished themselves in their execution of 
agricnltural work in place of men called up in an exemplary manner, 
by their unremitting and valuable activities 

The farms and organizations which had made special use of female 
labour in agricultural w'ork were also eligible for these prizes. 

Communes, local war-time committees, agiicultural societies and con- 
sortia, farmers' associations, agricultural labourers' associations, and other 
bodies could recommend to the itinerant instructors in agriculture the wo- 
men, the farms and organizations deserving of recognition of this kind. 
The instructors then made up the lists and checked them, and forwarded 
them with their own comments to the Ministry An effective stimulus 
was thus given to the replacement of the men by women in the rural di'^tricts, 
with excellent results, their work together with that of men beyond mili- 
tary age and of boys making it possible to ensure for the duration of the 
war the regular cultivation and production of the soil. 

§ 4. The voluntary civil service and the mobilitazione agraria 

In order to ensure to agriculture a larger supply of labour, now that 
the calling-up of the older cluvsses and of those who had undergone a 
second medical examination had much reduced the quantity available, and 
to give the greatest possible impetus to agricultural production in accor- 
dance with the food requirements ot the country, some new and important 
measures were issued in 1918. 

By the lieutenancy Decree of 12 February, No 146 (2), the voluntary 
civil service was inaugurated, that is, citizens, both men and women, born 
between i January 1857 3^ December 1903, were invited to state whether 

they offered their services either gratuitously or at a suitable remunera- 
tion and in what industry or public service carried on in the commune 
in which they resided. 

The industries in which offers of voluntary assistance were made were 
the following : agriculture (work of all kinds relating to agriculture, the 
manipulation and the transport of agricultural produce) ; the provision 
industries (rice-grinding, milling, baking, macaroni manufacture, making 
of fruit and vegetable preserves, the slaughtering of animals for food, fish- 
ing) ; leather-making ; the textile industries ; building, road-making, 

(1) Decree of the Minister of Agriculture dated i June 1916 on the establishment of re. 
wards for agricultural service for women who during the season of 1916 distin guished them . 
selves in the performance of agricultural work. Gazzetta Ufftctale del Re^punVItaUay No. 131. 
Rome, 5 June 1916 

(2) Decree 12 February 1918, No. 146, relating to voluntary service rendered by civilians 
in making their work available for agriculture and specified industries, as well as for the 
public services. Gazzeiia Vfficiak del Regno Italia, No, 44 Rome, 21 February 1918. 
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irrigation and drainage ; industries and services meeting collective and 
general needs ; mining ; wood-working industries ; chemical industries , 
metal-working and the manufacture of other mineral products. 

The following were excused from offering voluntary services ; {a) sol- 
diers under arms, or on leave, including agricultural leave, and soldiers 
assigned to firms or undertakings of any kind, whether exempted* from 
military service, under command or placed at the disposal of the firms 
in question ; (6) those engaged in work in military establishments 
or those belonging to the auxiliary services, or requisitioned firms ; 
(c) those engaged in agricultural work or already giving their assistance in 
the service of agriculture or in the manipulation or transport of agricultural 
products ; [d) employees and others receiving pay in Government, communal 
or provincial offices or other public bodies ; (e) those unfit for any kind of 
work ; (/) doctors, veterinary surgeons, chemists and nurses following their 
own profession. 

The scale of pay and the other conditions of work were agreed between 
the parties concerned and could not be lower or less favourable than those 
obtaining locally in accordatice with wage scales and hiring agreements. 

Persons taking up work on this voluntary basis enjoyed all the benefits 
of the laws protecting work-people and of those regffiating insurance on 
the same conditions as other work-people, employees, or wage earners 
of any kind. They could obtain a certificate of service given and receive 
a special decoration. 

A provincial committee for voluntary civil service was set up in each 
province, and a Central Committee was attached to the Ministry for the 
purpose of superintending this service throughout the kingdom. 

When the voluntary offers of work were not sufficiently numerous to 
meet applications, measures were to be taken, according to the wording 
of the decree, to levy forced labour whether for agriculture or for the 
industries or public offices situated in the commune where those called 
upon for such labour resided, such levy to be confined to males of full age. 

Of much wider scope and greater efficacy was the Decree of 14 February 
1918, No. 147 (i), already cited, relating to the so-called “ Mobilitazione 
agraria which called together and brought into action all the public and 
private forces calailated to stimulate the production of food-stuffs in the 
maximum degree (2). 

This decree, in fact, enacted, that, for the duration of the war and up 
to the end of the complete agricultural year foUowingonthat in which peace 
should be made, the Ministry of Agriculture, with the aim of increasing 


(1) Lieutenancy Decree of 14 Februarj 191S, No. 147, conferring on tliej^Mini^try of Agri- 
culture for the duration of the war, and up to the end of the whole agricultural season follow- 
ing on the proclamation of peace, the oversight of cultivation and the organization of agricul- 
tural work and referring all disputes arising in consequence of the said decree to a Com- 
mittee of appeal. Gauetta Ufficiale del Regno d' I tali a, No 44 Home, 21 February 1918. 

(2) See in this connection: Sebastiano Lissone ; I^a mobilitazione agraria ed U tisveglio 
deU'agria>ltura naasionale. In : VAgrtcolfura Jtahana Jllustrata, No. 2. Milan, 25 February 
1919. 
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agricultural production, was to take measures for the oversight of culti- 
vation, for the organization of agricultural work, and further for the as- 
signment to the best possible advantage of requisites of work and pro- 
duction. To this end, the Ministry had power : 

(«) to promote, organize or carry out the cultivation of uncultivated 
lands or exceptional changes in the system of cultivation of value in view 
of the needs of the country ; 

(b) to take measures, in conjunction with the Ministries of War and 
of Arms and Munitions, for the utilization, especially in the periods of pres- 
sure in farm-work, of soldiers and prisoners of war as available, and for 
the discipline necessary in connection with exemptions and with grants 
of military agricultural labour ; 

(c) to take steps to put to employment on the farms, foremen and 
labourers who might be available through the organization of voluntary 
assistance, or in default of that through forced levy ; 

{d) to promote increased manufacture of fertilizers, of spraying ma- 
terials and of agricultural machinery, as well as the preparation and se- 
lection of seeds, and to exercize oversight over production and trade in 
the above commodities ; 

(e) to distribute labour, machinery, implements, fertilizers and 
spraying materials, in snch a way as to ensure the maximum yield, and also 
to facilitate the transport of labour and of everything necessary to agri- 
culture ; 

if) in general, to adopt every measure tending to the increase of 
agricultural production and to the safeguarding of the food supply. 

Al) citizens, men or women, whose habitual occupation was agricul- 
ture or who were considered fit for such work, could be called on for it. 
Forced labour had by preference to be employed locally. Exactly as 
in the case of voluntary civil service, the scale of remuneration, the pos- 
sible payments in kind and any other condition as to the work of those giv- 
ing forced labour were agreed to between the parties concerned, and could 
not in any case be less than those obtaining locally in accordance with 
wage scales or hiring agreements. Where thCvSe did not exist, customary 
conditions were observed. 

The forced levy of labour for agriculture and the agricultuial industries 
was to take precedence of forced levy for any other industry. 

The organization created for the carrying into effect of the Mohili- 
tazione agraria ” was the following : 

Attached to the Ministry of Agriculture there was instituted a Central 
Committe of Agricultural Mobilization, composed among others, of four 
members chosen from experts in economic and technical matters relating 
to agriculture; of two members chosen from persons of experience in 
farming and two from agricultural labourers, the Minister acting as chair- 
man. In every province a provincial agricultural commissioner was nomi- 
nated, the same criteria for the choice being adopted in each locality. This 
commissioner acted as chairman of the section for the agricultural mobil- 
ization service attached to every pro\rincial agricultural commission. 
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tens of thousands of hectares were by these means broken up and cul- 
tivated. By the Decrees of i8 February 1917, No. 303, and 3 March 
1917, prizes and grants for the purchase of apparatus for agricultural pur- 
poses were also given, while in August 1917 the State motor plough ser- 
vice wavS instituted to facilitate by a wide distribution of motor ploughs 
the working and cultivation of lands. 

In conclusion when it is remembered that this enormous withdrawal 
of workers from agriculture was a tiling not merely unforeseen but never 
believed possible over so long a period, when account too is taken of the 
inexperience of organizations hastily formed to meet the emergency 
and also of the ever-recurring difficulties in their practical working, it may 
be affirmed that the grave problem of the agricultural labour sujiply in 
war-time was, thanks to the many and varied measures above examined, 
^successfully solved in Italy* 

G. C. 


MISCELLANEOUS INFORMATION RELATING 
TO THE CONDITIONS OF THE AGRICULTURAL CLASSES. 


BELGIUM. 


NEW TYPES OF EETITNG AGREEMENTS — Delos (Alb ) : Ea situation de I’agri. 
culture beige, in the Journal de la SoctSU Centrale d* Agriculture de Belgique. Brussels, 
November, 1921. 


The instability of the economic situation, the difficulty of determin- 
ing the respective shares of the landowner and the tenant farmer in pro- 
duction , have brought about in different quarters the adoption of a vari- 
able payment for the use of the land, that is to say, the adoption of letting 
agreements with a sliding scale of rent. 

M. Alb. Delos, professor at the State Institute of Agronomy, at Gem- 
bloux, has recently made a study of the types of these. Following him 
we may indicate the bases of some of these contracts. 

A. — In the first place we find a sort of disguised payment in kind, 
based simply on the selling price of certain characteristic products. Let 
us suppose that the initial rent has been fixed at 150 francs the hectare. 
This money value is translated into a certain quantity of each of the 
chief products. For example, as follows : 


These 150 francs rent per j 
hectare represent in 1919-20: i 


100 kg. of wheat at 50 fr 50 fr. 

5 kg. of butter at 10 fr. . . 50 fr. 
TO kg. of meat (live-weight) at 5 fr. 50 fr. 


150 fr. 
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Each year the same quantity of products forms the base, but the 
variations in their pricef may modify the rent charge. 


/ 100 kg. of wheat at 80 fr 80 fr. 

In 1920-21 I 5 kg. of butter at 12 fr 60 fr. 


[ I 0 kg. of meat (live-weight) at 4 fr. . . . 40 fr. 

180 fr. 

The disadvantage af this system is that it only takes into account 
the selling price of the products, independently of their net cost. The 
elements in production — labour, purchase of fertilizers and feeding stuffs, 
price of live stock, etc., — are always factors of considerable importance, 
often exceeding that of the selling price, in the making up of the profit 
and loss account. 

B. ~ Another system takes into account a fixed rent as a basis, and 
provides for certain “ sp>ecial factors namely: 

1. The returns obtained on a fixed quantity of produce selected in 
accoi dance with regional conditions and the cultivation undertaken, 
propc^rtionately to the importance of these products in the general working 
of the farm ; 

2. Typical items in the expenditure, selected, both as to kind and 
amount, from among the exj)enses bulking most largely in the fixing of 
net cost, in the district under consideration : 

3. The application to these items of the prices ruling in each agri- 
cultural year. 

Let us consider for example the renewal of the letting of a farm let in 
1908 for nine years at 150 francs per hectare. The parties are in agree- 
ment on this price and decide to arrange for a lease on an sliding scale 
based on the following amounts and products calculated on the current 
prices : 

150 kg. of wheat at 20 fr. = 30 fr. 

150 kg. of oats at 20 fr. = 30 fr. 

150 kg. of winter barley • . . at 30 fr. = 45 fr. 

100 kg. of live stock at i fr. ™ 100 fr. 

50 kg. of butter at 3 fr. 150 fr. 

Total ... 355 

The difference between this total of 355 francs and the rent of 150 
francs as agreed between the parties is 205 francs. 

It is then a question of fixing, both in kind and in amount, the typical 
items in the expenditure the total of which corresponds to this difference 
of 205 francs : vsay, in 1914 : 


400 kg. of nitrate of soda . . 

. at 

22 

fr. 

= 88 fr. 

50 kg. of cattle for fattening . , . 

. . at 

0.85 ft. 

= 42 » 

100 kg. of oil-cake ........ 

. . at 

20 

fr. 

= 20 * 

18 days* labour 

. . at 

3 

fr. 

= 54 » 


Total 


. 204 fr. 
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In 1919, the rent per hectare based on the said agreement will be 
subject to an increase according to the following figures : 

Let us first assume that the average prices for that financial year, 
calculated according to the market prices reported on the dates fixed, are : 
wheat, 50 francs (controlled price in 1919) : oats, 80 francs ; winter barley 
100 francs ; live stock, 3.50 fr. ; butter, 10 francs the kilogramme. The 
tables in comparison with 1914 will become : 

I. In respect to special factors of the receipts, in kind and in weight : 


150 kg. of wheat 

. at 50 

fr. 


75 

fr. 

150 kg. of oats 

. at 80 

fr. 

=: 

120 

» 

150 kg. of winter barley 

. at 100 

fr. 

== 

150 


100 kg. of cattle on fool * . . . 

. at 3.50 fr. 


350 

» 

50 kg of butter ........ 

. at 10 

fr. 

=: 

500 



Total 

. . 


1195 

fr. 

2. In respect to the outgoings : 
400 kg. of nitrate of soda .... 

. at 120 

fr. 


480 

fr. 

50 kg. of store cattle 

. at 3. 

20 fr. 


160 

)> 

100 kg. of oil cake 

. at 100 

fr. 


100 

» 

18 days' wages 

. at 15 

fr. 

== 

c 

0) 

» 


Total 



1010 

fr 


The rent per hectare, in 1919, will be 1195 less 1010 185 francs 

per hectare. 

M. Delos observes that this method, undoubtedly far from perfect 
and still empirical, constitutes a step in advance on the former method. 
It can be applied with comparative simplicity, an important point, for it 
will never be possible to go into the daily routine of complicated arrange- 
ments which re(|uire management supervision. The value of the method 
moreover is conditional on the choice of the " typical factors, '' a choice 
that must be made with discernment, and must be in accord with the 
economic circumstances of the farm. 

C. “ Finally we come to profit-sharing leases. In order to make the 
working of these intelligible, M. Delos takes as example a farm at Hes- 
baye, worked on business lines, of average fertility, comprising 63 hectares 
of main crops, and 10 hectares of grass land and clovers, and proceeds 
to consider the application pf the system to the year 1921. 

The following calculations have to be made in succession : 

1. Principal crops serving as base: 

Wheat 1 

Winter barley f ^3 hectares 

Oats ^ 

Sugar beet 

Grass and forage crops lo hectares 

2. Base price or fixed rent : 150 francs per hectare. 
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3. Multiples as agreed by contract, including : Once the fixed rent, 
first return to landlord. Twice the fixed rent, first return to tenant. 
Eight times the fixed rent, outlay on cereal cultivation. Eleven times the 
fixed rent, outlay on beetro(d cultivation (i). Making ii for the cereals, 
and 14 for the beetroot. 

4. Average yield per hectare, as de- 5. Average official prices, as de- 
termined at the time of the con- terniined at fixed periods, in accor- 

tract : dance with the official reports ; 


Wlieat 28 quintals 

Oats 30 » 

Winter Barley . . 32 » 

Beetroot 26 tons . ... 

6. Calculation of excess profits. 

(a) Wheat ■ 28 X 60 . . 

Outlay and rcnunieration of capital (it x 150) 

Diffeience . . . 

(b) Oats 30 X 62 

Outlay and remuneration of capital (ii x 150). 

Difference . 

(c) Winter barley 32 > 60 

Outlay and reniuneralion of capital (ii x 150). 

Difference . 

(d) Sugar beet 2b X 100 . 

Outlay aud remuneration of cajatal ^14 x 150) . 

Difference . . . 

7. Slims admitting of ap|X)rtionment per hectare. 

UTieat . . 

Oats 

Winter Barley . ... 

Sugar beet . . 


60 frs. 
62 » 
60 » 
100 »> 

168a frs. 

1650 » 
30 trs. 

i860 frs. 

1650 » 
210 frs. 

1920 frs. 

1650 » 
270 frs. 

2600 frs. 

2100 » 
500 trs. 

30 frs. 
210 » 
270 » 
500 » 

1010 frs. 


8. Apportionment : One-third to the owner on 4 hectares = = 

336 

336 francs. On the hectare ' ‘ francs = 84 francs. 

4 

Rent 150 + 84 == 234 francs per hectare. 

The excess of the yield over that specified in the contract goes to the 
tenant : the latter thus has an inducement to produce up to the maximum. 
This is also an advantage to the landlord, in that he sees his lands pro- 
perly manured. 


(i) The two coefficient'^ are subject to revision every three vears This revisiou 
is provided for in the contract, and entrusted to experts nominated at the time of the 
signing of the agreement. 
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The examination of the several types of leases on a sliding scale of 
rent leads M. Delos 1o formulate three general principles : 

I. Lease on a sliding scale of rent does not obviate the fundamental 
necessity for fixing a figure as the basis of the charge per hectare. That 
is the fixed part of the rent, to which is added an extra variable payment 
acting as an index regulator. The fixed part of the rent must itself be the 
reflection of the general economic situation, not distorted by over estimates 
by either party to the contract. Its equitable basis is the net cost of farm- 
produce. 

2 This initial rent being fixed with regard to an equitable appor- 
tionment of interests, the next point is to add the variable return, that 
is to say, to pool the total profits or losses made by the tenant in the course 
of his lease. In order to decide whether there has really been a loss or a 
profit, it is well to compare the net cost of eiich of the farm products with 
its selling price 

3. The third principle relates to the kind of farm products that 
should be taken as bases, according to the proportion of which the pool must 
be worked. It is imjx)rtant not to rely, as was done in the first experi- 
ments, on one or two products, such as wheat or beetroot, but on all 
theproducts of the holdings. 


M. B. 


HUNGARY. 

REGUI^ATION OF AGRICUETURAI, I^OURERS’ WAGES. — Amthche Nachrichien 
des Oesterr. Bundesministenums fur Soztak Verwaltung, No. 24. Vienna, 31 December 
1921. 

A Decree dated 24 February 1921, published under the law which 
conferred full powers on the executive during the War, lays down that the 
wages of agricultural labourers must be fixed in accordance with the results 
of the harvest and the threshing by free consent of both parties. If no 
agreement can be come to, and work presses, the principal ofiBcial of the 
district is empowered to fix the wages for the different kinds of work 
and for the different seasons for the period of a year. The regulation of 
wages may be made for whole districts or for single localities- Before 
the fixing of the wages three representatives of the employers and three 
of the men must be heard. The wages when fixed are binding 
on both parties. Infringements are punishable with imprisonment 
or fine. 
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MISCELLANEOUS INFORMATION REI.ATING TO LAND SYSTEMS. 

LITHUANIA. 


I^ND REFORM UEGISEATION. — hleue Zitrcher Zettung, No. 304. Ziirich, 7 Match 
1922. 

On 15 February the Constituent Assembly of Lithuania finally passed 
after the third reading the bill for land reform. According to this law 
the maximum extent to be retained by landholders is fixed at 8o hectares. 
All held in excess of that is requisitioned by the State and added to the 
State lands. So long, however, as the large estates are not yet divided 
up, farms of not more than 150 hectares will remain untouched. Compen- 
sation is fixed tor expropriated land within a maximum limit of 480 marks 
per hectare. No compensation is payable : fi) if the land in question 
is assigned to officers imder a special law ; (2) if the soil is unproductive ; 
{3) if the land is not being properly managed ; (4) if the property in 
question belongs to persons who have acted in a manner prejudicial to 
the independence of Lithuania and have voluntarily placed their services 
at the disposiil of an enemy country. 

For the time being the law is not applicable to foreigners [i. e. persons 
who formerly under the Russian rule possessed lands in Russia and were 
then regarded as foreigners). They are allowed to realize their pro- 
perty within three years. If this is not done their goods will be dispos- 
ed of in accordance with the general provisions of the law. Land 
not properly managed will be requisitioned even in the case of 
foreigners. M. T. 


RHODESIA (BRITISH COLONY). 

OWNERSHIP AND MARKET PRICE OF EAND IN SOUTHERN RHODESIA.-- 
Rhodesia Agricultural Journal, Salisbury, June 1921. 

In a Memorandum on the Cattle Industry of Southern Rhodesia, 
published in the Rhodesia Agricultural Journal of June 1921, there appears 
a detailed tabular statement, specially prepared for the Memorandum, 
showing the ownership of land in Southern Rhodesia. Of this statement 
the following table is a summary : 
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Southern Rhodesia: Ownership of Land, 
i Approximately as at x January xg2i). 



Matabelelaad 

Mashoaaiand j 

Total 

% 


(acres) 

(acres) ] 

(acres) 


Total area. • 

45 , 75^>400 

52,327,920 1 

98,078,320 


Area unalicnated. . 

25,081,049 

20,220,124 ‘ 

45,301,173 

46.19 

Native re<^erveb . 

Privately owned land 

<5,833.575 

12,626,221 

19,459,796 

19.84 

Area used for general farming 

2,233,492 1 

4,832,608 

7,066,100 

1 7.21 

Area used for cattle raising 

4,561,389 1 

7,227,488 

11,788,877 

’ 12.02 

Area unoccuoied . 

6,336.984 

6,417,334 

12,754,318 

1300 

Alienated land unsurveyed 

654,291 I 

898,715 

1,553,006 

158 

Area of townships and commonages ' 

49,620 

105.430 

155,050 ' 

.16 


From this table it appears that of the entire territory 46 per cent, is 
still unalienated ; such land, according to a recent decision of the House 
of Lords, 3S regarded as Crown land, -Approximately 20 per cent, is 
set aside definitely and in perpetuity as native reserves. A small fraction, 
.16 per cent., is assigned to townships. The remainder, about 33 per cent., 
is privately held by Europeans for farming puiposes. This lattei area, 
amounting in all to 33,162,300 acres, has been further clas.sified, and it is 
found that 57 per cent is actually in occupation, about 4 6 per cent, is 
unsurveyed land in course of transfer, and the rest, over 38 per cent., is 
held by absentee owners, both companies and individuals Of late a ten- 
dency has been shown in some quarters to realize the unearned increment in 
value of idle and vacant land, and these areas are likely soon to pass into 
the hands of those who will beneficially occupy them. 

The market price of land in Southern Rhodesia has constantly advan- 
ced, and of late more rapidly The figures given below cannot be regard- 
ed as fixed, and are likely soon to be exceeded. Ranching land sold in 
large blocks, essentially pastoral country not at prcvsent adapted for small- 
er subdivision, is generally procurable at from 5s. to los per acre ; how- 
ever, instances are quoted of ranching blocks offered at 3s. and 4s. per 
acre, and other land, also pastoral and not described as suitable for culti- 
vation, at 12$. 6 d. up to 20s. and 25s. per acre. Land suitable for arable 
farming, with possibly some improvements or special advantages, costs 
today from 20s. to 60s per acre, and in some cases as high as £5 has been 
paid. In the case of developed farms the value of homesteads, fencing, 
orchards, etc. must be taken into consideration. Taking the sand veld as 
a whole, examination of current prices shows a large range of from 5s. 
to 155. per acre. For corresponding farms on the red soils the limits are 
froni los. to £5 per acre, most varying between 15s. and £1. 

W. E. H. L. 
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RUSSIA. 

THE AGRICUIvTURAI, HOIDINGS OF THE SOVIETS — :iK()HOMmti'han SfCmHi, 
{Economic Lift), Nos. 25 and 46. Moscow, 2 and 26 February 1922. 

According to the original programme of 1918, all large estate priv- 
ately owned and cultivated intensively, also all experimental stations, had 
to be regarded as Soviet agricnltiiral holding‘s (sowchosi). But in process 
of time there were also added to the sowchosi many other private estates 
of which the peasants had not as yet taken possession. In Novem- 
ber 1921, according to a statistical note of the Commissariat of Agriculture 
there existed in 41 governments of European Russia 24,391 sowchosi, 
with an area of 2,124,000 dcvsiatines : in Siberia and in the contiguous 
zones 906 sowchosi, while the sowchosi of the Ukraine amounted to more 
than one million desiatine.<^. The average extent of a sowchosi is calculated 
at 377 desiatines with an aveiage of ^5 labourers. The yield of the Soviet 
holdings has been up to now at)Out half of what it might have been on a 
up to date system of cultivation and apart from the disastrous effects of 
civil war. The sowchosi system is as a matter of fact undergoing re- 
organization, and about 1,200 holdings with an area of 800,000 desiatines 
have been selected for a technical experiment in changing the system of 
cultivation. 

M. T. 


,FREDO Ruggeri, gerente tesponsabtlc 
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GERMANY. 

THE CAPITALIZATION OF RURAL CO-OPER A'l IVE SOCIETIILS (i) 

by Karl Hri.DrBRAND 

General Tmpector of the Central Agricultural Loan Bank {Batffct^enbank) 
and Lecturer at the Higher *:>chool of Commerce of Berlin 

Before proceeding to discuss the question of the capitalization of 
rural co-operative societies, we must lay down some fundamental concep- 
tions. The German juridical doctrine recognizes as “ Genossenschaften " 
all indej>endent societies having a corporate existence other than the State 
and the Communes. To these “ Genossenschaften, '' *in the widest sense 
of the word, belong capitalist com]>anies (of which the shaie CGmj)anies are 
the most important form), co-operative societies based on the real property 
of the meml)eis {Realgcnossenschaflen) and co-operative societies composed 
of individuals independently of the possession of real property {Personal- 
genossenschafien) , The Realgenossenschaften are for the most part com- 
pulsory associations. A special law legulates the admission of member.s 
and the juridical relations of the members to one another and to the asso- 
ciation ; often, too, the method of conducting the business and the poweis 
of the public authorities to make regulations for the association arc deter- 
mined in advance. In some cases the right of the public authorities to 
supervize the associations is also contemplated. Amongst the co-opeia- 
tive societies of this kind are the societies for drainage and irrigation. The 
wish of the individual to belong to the society and to derive benefit from 

(ij Tlie question of the capitalization of German co-operative sodeties has been dealt 
with at length by the author of this article in his book Die finanzifrung eingetraokner 
Genossenschaften, published in Berlin m 1921, under the auspia^s of the Vermmgung rf»ei- 
SinschaftUehfir Verkger, 
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it or not has no special importance in these cases. In the interests of the 
community, the individual for whose advantage the society is formed is 
compelled to become and to remain a member. And the compulsion 
reaches such a point that the lands on which the society conducts its opera- 
tions continue to belong to it even if they change hands, so that the new 
owner becomes compulsorily a member, while the oiiginal owner, when 
he transfers the i)roperty, withdraws from the association. 

The free co-operative society, on the other hand, does not owe 
its formation to any compulsion. It cannot be a Realgenossenschafi and 
it is not usually a capitalist company, but is a Personalgenossenschafi. 
The persons who C9mpose it, the members, are its supporters and its 
object is to serve its members and, in its turn, it is served by the capital, 
whereas in the commercial company (of which the typical form is the 
share company) it is the capital which commands. In some special cases 
a " free ” co-operative society is established under the juridical form of 
a share company, but it usually assumes the form of a co-opeiative so- 
ciety registered under the Taw of 1889 (Gesetz heir e-ff end die Erwerbs- 
und Wirtschafisgenossenschaften), The registered co-operative society is 
the form of undertaking adapted to the combination of persons econo- 
mically weak. It allows such persons to develop a powerful economic 
action, to utilize the means of capitalistic activity and at the same 
time protects them against the harm which may result from it. The co- 
opeiative society is a potent instrument for individual initiative, it promotes 
and strengthens in its members the consciousness of their own liability and 
trains them in independent management. The co-operative society i)uts 
self-interest at the service of the comraunicy. 

In tliis article we deal only with the tree rural co-operative societies, 
that is the co-operative societies which serve the population of the country 
districts. Amongst these there are many agricultural co-operative socie- 
ties which aim exclusively at serving the agriculturist (co-operative dairy 
societies, co-operative vine-growers' societies, co-operative threshing 
societies, etc.), but there are others which work in the interests of the rural 
population as a whole, such, for example, as rural credit societies (loan 
banks, Raiffeisen societies), co-operative societies for the supply of electri- 
city, etc. . 

The rural co-operative societies may be divided into two groups — 
the co-operative credit societies and the so-called co-operative trading 
societies. 

By capitalization must be understood the supply of capital and dis- 
tinction must be made between the supply of capital for the working of 
the society itself and the employment of capital in the working of other 
undertakings. 

I. THE SUPPLY OF CAPITAL FOR THE SOCIETIES^ OWN WORKING 

The capital invested in a co-operative society, as in any other under- 
taking, may be either owned " or borrowed capital. The owned 
capital, which consists of the foundation capital (paid up shares) and the 
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supplementary capital (reserves), is also known as the " undertaker's 
capital ” ; it is this capital which bears the risks, serves as the basis of cred- 
it (in part), is the guarantee fund for the creditors and is that part of the 
total capital and total assets which is not burdened with indebtedness. 
The borrowed capital comprises all the liabilities of the society. 

A society may obtain capital for its own working in three ways: it 
may obtain owned capital, or borrowed capital, or both owned and 
borrowed capital. It is the last of these methods which is most often 
recomn^nded. 

The simplest and safest method of capitalization is by means of 
owned capital. The members pay an entrance fee and, either immedi- 
ately or as soon as the need is felt, pay up the shares, and thus supply 
all the capital wliich the society ie(j[uires. Recently several societies for 
the supply of electricity have been formed of wdncli the capital has been 
obtained almost entirely through the entrance fees. Capitalization by 
means of entrance fees (wliich are not repaid to the members when they 
withdraw from the society) is only possible when the societies partake 
of the character of a society based on real ])roperty, when withdrawal 
takes place on the occasion of the transfer of the property and when at 
the time of the sale of the jiropeity the capital invested in the society in 
the form of entrance fees is included in the purchase price. 

Capitalization with owned cajatal only is not })ossible in all cases, and, 
in particular, it is not possible if the capital ]e([ui]ed is large, the number 
of members is small and the members arc not in a position to supply the 
large sums winch would be necessaiv. In this case, boi rowed capital 
must be obtained, which will be gradually repaid as new members join 
the society or as reserves are built up out of the ])rofits. The creditor has 
rights over the borrowed cajiital ; he demands interest and even a commis- 
sion ; he requires fixed instalments of repayment or he has the right to , 
demand the repayment of the sum lent on giving notice. Agreements 
must, therefore, be made with the creditor to piotect the society from in- 
convenient demands for repayment and from the obligation to pay loo Hgh 
annual instalments, so that the societ}’^ may cairy on its wa)rk nndisturbed 
and not be threatened or even jdaced in the impossibility ol continuing 
its existence by the claims and action of chc creditor. 

Capitalization with borrowed capital only, especiall}” at the time of 
formation, and^the gradual replacing of the borrowed capital by rCvServes 
to be built np little by little is forbidden by the Law on C()4r)]>erative 
Societies. 

§ I. Owned capitate and the methods ov obtainini^ it. 

(a) The Fundamental Legal Principles. 

In the Law on Co-operative Societies the conception of owned capital 
does not figure ; it only speaks of its constituent parts, the foundation cap- 
ital and the supplementary capital, this latter under the name of reserve 
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fund " (Reservefonds, § 7, No, 4) or of other capitar' [sonsiige V&rmdgen, 
§ 73). The foundation capital is spoken of under the name of** shares *' 
[Geschaftsanteile) , — nominal value — and of '* paid-up shares ** {Geschafts^ 
gidhahen) the effective foundation capital formed by the payments of 
the members and in certain cases by the assignment of dividends to the 
paying up of shares. The expression ** responsible capital, (veranthwori- 
liches Kapital), which has become usual, is not applicable to the owned 
capital of the society, as it results from the balance sheet. To meet the 
obligations of the co-operative society not only the owned capital of the 
society is Uable but also the assets of its members (obUgation of liability 
and of making supplementary payments in accordance with § 2 of the I^aw 
on Co-operative Societies). The amount of the assets of the members 
which is so liable is not known and cannot be known with any precision. 
In the case of co-operative societies with limited liability, it may reach 
as a maximum the sums which the members have undertaken to pay 
(§ 139 of the Law on Co-operative Societies), but it cannot readily be as- 
certained to what extent this amount is realizable. The amount to which 
the members are liable in the case of societies with unlimited liabiUty or 
with liability to make unlimited supplementary payments embraces their 
entire possessions, of which it would be difficult to ascertain either their 
absolute value or the extent to wliich they could be reali/ccl. 


(b) The Shares and the Payments on them 

The Law on Co-o])erative Societies requires (§ 7, No. 2) that in the 
rules of the society it shall be laid down up to what amount each member 
may take shares in the society, and what payments must be made on the 
shares. These obligator}^ payments must be determined, as regards their 
amount and the time of making theni, up to a total amount of at least a 
tenth of the shares. If the rules oblige the members to pay more than a 
tenth of the shares, but do not fix the amount of these additional pay- 
ments 01 the time when they are to be made, the decision in these mat- 
ters rests with the General Meeting (§ 50 of the Law on Co-operative So 
cieties). The membeis of co-operative .societies with limited liability (§ 119) 
or with liability to make unlimited supplementary payments (§ 126) can 
only tal^ one share each ; in the societies with limited liability, members 
may take more than one share, if that is })ermitted by the rules and pro- 
vided that the number of shares which any one member may hold is fixed 
(§ 134). How(iver, if a member holds more than one share, all his shares 
except the last must be covered by payments or by an assignment of 
dividends (§ 136). The payments made by a member on his share (or 
shares in the case of societies with limited liability), together with any 
dividends which may have been assigned to the paying up of shares, or 
less any losses (§ 19), form the member's credit in respect of the share 
capital [Geschdftsgidhahen), 
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(c) The Le^al Reserve Fund, 

The legislative provisions regarding the formation and employment 
of the reserve fund are not numerous. In § 7, No. 4, the Law on Co-oper- 
ative Societies prescribes the formation of a reserve fund having for 
object to serve to cover a loss shown by the balance sheet The rules 
of the co-operative society must contain provisions relating to the forma- 
tion of this reserve fund, that is, laying down the method of its formation 
and, in particular; — 

^ I. The percentage of the net annual profit to be allocated to the 
reserve fund. • 

2. The minimum amount which the reserve fund must have reach- 
ed before the allocation ?)f this percentage of the net profit can be dis- 
continued. 

The rules may also lay down that no portion of the profits shall be 
distributed but that the whole shall be carried to the reserve (§ 20). 

Membeis who withdraw from the society have no claim upon the 
reserve fund (§ 73). 

ilfcif when the co-operative society is dissolved the reserve fund, after 
the creditors have been satisfied, remains available, it can be treated as 
part of the capital assets of the society. # 

§ 2 .^ The economic impoktance ok the owned capitae. 

As has been indicated, the owned capital sUvStains the risk and the 
credit and serves as a guarantee fund for the creditors. The members 
contribute the share capital in part by their payments, in part by the al- 
location of dividends to this purpose and since they are themselves the per- 
sons with whom the co-operative society does business, even the profit 
w'hich serves for building up the reserve fund is at least in part contributed 
by them. 

The members supply the foundation capital not so much in consider- 
ation of the dividend wliich they may hope from it, but in the expectation 
of being able by means of their memljersliip in the society to promote, 
impiove, complete, render more economical or more lucrative, insure, etc. 
their own business or domestic affairs. The co-operative society is created 
not by capital in search of investment, or of speculation, but by the desire 
of the members to improve their position, economically or technically. 

For the conduct of the business the importance of the owned capital 
consivsts in the first place in the fact that it does not burden the undertak- 
ing with interest and so diminishes the working expenses. When a suf- 
ficient sum has been reached, which, it is true, can only be reached after 
the lapse of a certain time, but which ought eventually to be reached, the 
owned capital renders the co-operative society independent of its creditors, 
of the conditions of the money market and of capital, and allows it even to 
incur losses without the members feeling any ill effects from them. 
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Not all parts of the owned capital have the same importance for the 
working of the society. The importance is greater in the case of the vari- 
ous reserves and sums set aside, in respect to which the retiring members 
have no claims, than in the case of the paid up shares which must be re- 
paid to the retiring members, always supposing that they are not necessary 
to cover losses. 

The desirability that the co-operative society should be financially 
independent, makes it seem opportune that the value of the shares should 
be fixed at a fairly high figure, that the payments upon them should be made 
rapidly and that, in addition, the whole or a large part of the net profits 
should be carried to the reserve. IJowever there are considerable difficul- 
ties in the way of this. In fixing the amount of the shares and of the pay- 
ments to be made upon them account must be ta»ken of the ability of the 
members to make sucli contributions, while the prices charged, upon which 
the making of a net profit depends, must be fixed in accordance with the 
state of the market. These difficulties in the way of a rapid accumulation 
of capital, which result from economic conditions, are increased by jDsycho- 
logical factors. It is a curiously widespread idea, profoundly rooted in 
the minds of many members of co-operative societies, that the co-opera- 
tive society oiight to support its own members, but that it cannot claim 
any sup])oit fiom them iij^ return. Hence arises that unjustified aversion 
from the formation of the capital, whether by payments on the shares or 
by increasing the leserve funds. 

In consideration of the fact that, save in exceptional cases, the members 
join the society to do business thiough it, it would be desirable that the 
shares the3^ hold should be proportionate to the extent to which they ])ar- 
ticipate in the business of the societ3^ It is not, however, eas3" to intro- 
duce a coiivstant, fixed relation between the partici])atiou in the capital and 
in the business It is, indeed, practically impossible and moreover there 
are legislative provisions which are opposed to it. In the co-operative 
societies with unlimited liabiht3^ or with liabilit3^ to make unlimited sup- 
plcmentar3" payments, a member cannot acquire more than one share, 
but must hold one share 119 and 12G) ; only in the co-operative societies 
witli limited liabilit3^ is it ])ermitted that the member shall hold more than 
one share (§ 134), but the diminution of the number of shares subscribed 
is not allowed. Hence the legislative pro^dsions render it impossible for 
the member to participate in the capital to an extent varying with his par- 
ticipation in the business, which b3^ its very nature may alter consider- 
ably. 

Eveiy member must withdraw from his owm business or from the free 
capital wliich he has at his disposal, or ina3" even have to obtain at first 
by means of a loan, the nione3’ with which to pay for shares in the co-opera- 
tive societ3X Hence aiises a certain unwillingness, not altogether unjusti- 
fied, to subscrite capital or a tendency to do so to a less extent than would 
be effectively possible. When the amount of capital which a member 
can vSubscribe is not large, the willingness to subscribe may be increased 
if high dividends are not only expected but are actually paid. But this 
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policy of paying high dividends easily leads to the closing of the co-operative 
society to new members and to its virtual transformation into a profit- 
making company, even if the change of juridical form does not take place 
or only takes place later. In many cases co-operative societies are even 
absorbed by commercial undertakings and that as a result of happenings 
which are worse than merely non -co-operative. 

, The willingness of the members to subscribe capital may be encouraged 
if the co-operative society offers adequate advantages in exchange ; this 
must be done from the start by means of a clear programme which does 
not consist merely of emi)ty promises but is economically possible to carry 
out. 

The willingness to subscribe capital depends further on the ability 
to do so, a factor of great importance amongst the members who are weakest 
from the point of view of capital. Accoimt was specially taken of the ab- 
ility to obtain the necessary means by the legislative provision which allows 
shares to be paid up by instalments. Of this provision free use should 
be made, but only when it is economically necessary. To allow a partial 
payment when the complete payment is possible would be a mistake. The 
argument often put forward against a substantial participation in the cap- 
ital that the liability serves instead of such participation is not acceptable, 
either economically or juridically. 

When payment by instalments is necessary in consideration of the 
small capacity of the members to subscribe capital, the amount ot the 
compulsor}^ payment should be fixed at as high a figure as possible — it 
is in consideration of those who are economically weakest that the amount 
of the minimum payments is fixed — and the instalments should be fixed 
at a moderate figure, and they should be made payable by periods which 
correspond to the ability of the weakest members to subscribe and in 
general coincide with the periods in which their income is received, for ex- 
ample weekly for workmen, monthly or quarterl}" for employes and so on. 

In the need of the undertaking for capital on the one hand and in the 
restricted ability of the members to subscribe on the other hand, there is 
a limit to applying the co-operative principle. If between the need of 
capital and the ability to subscril>e it theie exists a gap which cannot be 
bridged, it will not be possible to adopt the co-operative form, uidess in spe- 
cial cases help can be obtained from persons of larger means. This pro- 
cedure can only be adopted in isolated cases ; it cannot and will not be the 
basis of a large development of the co-operative idea and tends, even when 
the juridical fonn of a registered co-operative society is maintained, rather, 
in the direction of charity or of institutions of public utility. 

If the use of the co-opeiative form is desirable in the interests ol pub- 
lic economy, but impossible owing to the divergence between the need for 
capital and the financial capacity of the members, State aid, in whatever 
form it may be applied, may be not only desirable but even necessary. 

The right to require the payment of entrance fees is indisputable and 
in any case they exaggerate who maintain that this practice is contrary 
to the spirit of co-operation. There is no doubt that the co-operative 
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society, once formed, has the right to ask from new members the pa3anent 
of an entrance fee, as a form of compensation, as it were, for the work 
thanks to which, prior to their admission, the foundations of the society 
were laid and the society was placed on a solid basis. The entrance fees, 
as has been noted, may even be considered as a possible financial basis 
for a co-oi>erative society. 

If the entrance fees are fixed at so high a figure that they exceed .the 
ability of the members to pay them, they bar the way to the entrance of 
new members. This is a provision which may be regarded as the first 
step in the direction of transforming a co-oj)erative society into a profit 
making company. It is an illusion, as has been demonstrated in many 
cases in practice, to believe that high entrance fees prevent the withdrawal 
of members, since they do not wish to renounce their money. Experience 
has shown that high entrance fees prevent aiot the withdrawal but the 
entrance of members 

The fines exacted from members for breaches of the rules and regula- 
tions can never be taken into consideration as a factor of any importance 
in the the building up of the reserve fund ; if they were an important factor, 
it would be an indication of the decadence of the society. 

In the same way voluntary contributions only in exceptional cases 
help largely to increase the reserve fund. In some cases, contributions are 
received from benefactors, i)ersons who assign a sura to the co-operative 
society, etc. ; in others, the contributions may come from the public 
authorities (the State, districts, communes, etc.). But even the^e receipts 
only rarely are an important factor. 

In exceptional cases persons who are not members of the co-operative 
.society contribute otherwise than voluntarily to the reserves, as in the case 
of penalties decided by arbitration for non-fulfilment of contracts, and sim- 
ilar cases. These contributions, too, cannot have any considerable im- 
portance. 

From th point of view of private economy and from the co-operative 
point of view, it might be argued that the object to be aimed at in the 
constitution of the owned capital is that it should be of such an amount 
that the reserves can bear the highest possible risk which the society can 
incur, so that in fact the liability of the members is eliminated. This 
object is impossible of attainment. A long series of years would have to 
pass before such large reserves could be accumulated ; they would have 
to be equal not only to the working capital required but, in addition, to 
the sums for wliicli it had assumed liability in relation to other co-operative 
societies. Nor would the object aimed at be attained even then, inasmuch 
as there would still be a risk in the investment of that part of the reserve 
funds not required as working capital, and it would be necessary to accum- 
ulate another rcvserve fund to cover this risk. It would be fantastic for 
a society to set before itself such an aim. 

Without losing sight of realities and of the actual possibilities of de- 
velopment, it may be said that the owned capital ought to reach such a 
sum that the co-operative societies can dispense with borrowed capital ; 
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the accumixlation of reserves beyond this limit would make it possible 
to reduce the share capital. Even this object is in opposition to the de- 
velopment of co-operative societies hitherto observed. The application 
of this conception leads to foundation capital ‘ (Stiftungsvermogen) , to 
the institution of public utility, to the possibility of eliminating the liabi- 
lity of the membeis, wheicas the tendency at the present time is far more 
likely to be in the direction of the profit-making company. Besides it 
would be an attempt to decide ujx)n the problems wliich present them- 
selves regarding questions which must be solved not by the present genera- 
tion but by future generations. The elaboration of the problems which 
arise lead, across economic problems, to the co-operative idea as a universal 
conception. 

Raiffeisen’s idea of a capital which cannot in any circumstances be 
distributed amongst the members, called hy his followers the “ consti- 
tuent fund ” (Stiffun^sfonds) does not conflict with the present economic 
organizatiot] and has objects capable of being realized. The “ constituent 
fund ” should reach such an amount that it will suflice as working capital. 
This rule has been interpieted as meaning that the constituent fund must 
be of such an amount that the revenue derived from it (that is the return 
fiom its em])loyment) h sufficient to cover the expenses of the society. 
(Raiffeisen contemplated the ‘‘ constituent fund ” only in the case of rui- 
al co-operative credit societies and savings and loan banks, but he desired 
their development into village co-operative trading societies). The great 
mass of ruial co-opei alive credit societies are still very far from having 
attained this object. 

Confining ourselves to facts and taking account of the necessarily slow 
process of building up the owned capital in the case of co-operative socie- 
ties, we must lay down, as the necessary minimum in respect to owned 
capita], the following principle . If a co-opeiative society cannot be fin- 
anced by means of i)aid up share capital and entrance fees, it must 
obtain from these sources at least such an amount of owned capital 
as will suffice at the start as ba.sis for the extent of credit economically 
justifiable”. It will depend on the source of the credit and upon the condi- 
tions of granting it, wfiat is the minimum amount of shares necessary 
and what must be the mutual relations between the shares and the sums 
for which the vsociety is liable and between the sums for which the society 
is liable and the estimated capital assets of the members. Carrying on the 
business with borrow^ed capital presupposes that the assets are to some 
extent liquid, and the higher the ratio of the borrowed capital to the total 
cajfital the greater the extent to which the assets must be liquid. But 
these are not the only factors wliich determine the minimum of owned 
capital which is necessary. For the estimation of the credit and hence 
for building up an owned capital, two principal systems are adopted 
amongst co-operative societies — the system of centralized co-operative 
societies and the system of societies which are not centralized. These 
latter have no support except in themselves ; they must themselves find 
access to the money market and stand in direct relations with the third 
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parHes who become their creditors. The centralized Co-operative societies 
on the other hand are combined into central banks which balance the need 
of capital of some of their members against the suiplus capital of others 
and these societies only occavsionally have direct contact with the mcney 
market. Co-operative societies which are not affiliated to a central bank 
are, therefore, compelled to accumulate owned capital to a larger extent 
than co-operative societies which are so affiliated ; in fact, on behalf of 
these latter it is the central bank, with its own owned capital, with the sums 
for which is liable, and with its wide basis of risk, which figures on the 
money market. 

But in the case of centralized societies it is not only the requirements 
of the money market which determine the safety of the assets and the extent 
to which they must be liquid (the two factors which, in the firstinstance, 
render owned capital necessary) ; they are even more strongly influenced 
by the internal sources of capital of the co-operative organization itself 
and the extent to which the assets must be li(|uid in the interests of those 
sources 

The principal source from which the cax^ital of the German co-ox)erative 
organizations is derived is the savings deposited with the co-operative 
credit vSocieties affiliated to them. The i)roportion of liquid assets which 
has to l)e insisted on in the interests of the depositors is the decisive factor 
in determining the minimum amount of owned capital which a co-opera- 
tive society belonging to the organization in question must possess. 

That the owned capital of the co-operative societies should be very 
small at the start and should subsequently increase little by little is due fo 
the economic conditions of the members. Thousands of small traders, 
manufacturers or farmers woik with a very small capital of their own and 
sometimes with excessive indebtedness. They have however a reason 
for existence and overcome their indebtedness in so far as their activity is 
based not on the possession of capital but upon their own labour ; they 
transform the financial results of labour into capital and in their co-opera- 
tive societies they find help and an assured existence. It can readily be 
understood that co-operative societies, the menil3ers of which arc drawn 
from the same social classes, can only put together capital slowly and that 
only co-operative societies which have been in existence for some time 
can accumulate capital with any rapidity. 

§ 3. Borrowed capital and the means op obtaining it. 

All economic development, whether of the individual, of the communes 
or of the vSlate has rendered necessary the organization of credit. The 
individual's need of credit has given rise to the formation of co-operative 
credit societies. The impossibility for the manual worker, for the farmer 
or for the retail trader to develop his business without capital and without 
credit, urges liim towards co-operation, makes him realize its necessity, 
almost compels him to combine co-operatively. The co-operative society, 
in turn, has need of capital. What the member cannot give as capital he 
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furnishes in the form of credit. The credit of the individual, of the man 
of modest mearivS, though not appreciated by investors or on the money 
market, gives to the co-operative society the basis on which to obtain bor- 
rowed capital. The credit of the co-operative society is formed by the 
combined credit of the individual members ; it is not the sum of the small 
individual credits, but rather their multiple. But credit alone does not 
represent any i)ermanent financial basis, and it is precisely this fact which 
for a long time has been imperfectly understood by many co-operative or- 
ganizations. Credit must be accompanied by owned cajntal, to a small 
extent at first but increasing little by little until it reaches such an amount 
that the co-operative society, though closely linked with the money market, 
becomes independent of it witliin the limits rendered possible and advis- 
able by its business, its aims and its means. The co-operative society 
must he able to enter the money market on an equality with all the other 
lenders or borrowers of money and this it can only do if it does not 
confine itself to merely linking itself with a cc'-operativc organization of a 
higher degree but itself possesses capital. 

Co-operation is formed by p<‘rsons, not by money, not by capital. 
The credit wliich persons are in a position to guarantee is, as has been re- 
marked, the basis on wliich the credit of the co-opeiative society rests. It 
has recourse primarily to personal credit and only in special cases to 
credit based on real property. 

(a) Personal Credit 

The greatei part of the box rowed capital employed by rural co-opera- 
tive .societies is obtained by means of personal credit. The most import- 
ant forms of personal credit are the savings deixisits and the so-called 
Hafisnmmenkredit (credit consisting of the sums for wliich the members 
can make themselves eff('Ctively hable). Deposits on current account are 
not a frequent source of credit, noi is credit on the security of bills. The 
deposits of public funds are few in number, as also are loans from the State 
and Zwischenhrcditc . Credit allowed on goods purchased is important 
only in the case of co-operative trading societies. 

The savinf;s deposits of the co-operative credit societies are the prin- 
cipal wSource of capital for the whole of rural co-operation in Germany. 
They must at the present time amount to six or seven thousand millions 
of marks. In round figures there are iQ,5oo loan banks which act as sav- 
ings banks, having assumed the task of encouraging the sense of thrift 
amongst the rural population, more particularly amongst young people, 
servants and workers. Many small savings institutions serve the same 
end, such as the Pfenni^sparkassen, the school savings banks, home mon- 
ey boxes, savings-books tor baptism, etc. A characteristic quality of 
these savings deposits, ‘which is of great importance in relatiou to the 
capitalization of the rural co-operative societies is theii comparative stabil- 
ity. While the dejwsits in the banks vary considerably and therefore 
require a large amount of liquid assets to meet withdrawals, the savings 
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deposits in the co-operative societies vary little and the withdrawals have 
been more than counterbalanced by new deposits which are continually 
jSowing in, so that the aggregate deposits in hand have increased from year 
to year. The stability of the deposits is explained by the fact that the 
greater number of the depositors make their savings with a definite 
purpose (to give dowries to their daughters or to purchase land) which 
they may only l^e able to carry out after a long period of time. The 
interest, too, is not withdrawn, but is added to the capital. Temporary 
deposits are also made (deposits on current account) and they have notably 
increased in recent years, but it would be well if they increased still further, 
in view of the desirability of extending the system of payments without 
any cash actually passing. 

The Haltsummenkredit holds a special position amongst the various 
means of obtaining borrowed capital. It is a speciality of the co-operative 
credit system, w^as conceived by Raiffeisen, the founder of rural co-opera- 
tion, and was afterwards developed by the Preussische Zeniral-Genossen- 
schaftskasse. The fundamental conception of tins system of credit is as 
follows : The co-operative societies (for the most part co-operative cred- 
it societies in South and West Germany) with wliich has been deposited 
more money than they require for their working, place their surplus cap- 
ital in their central banks (of which we shall speak later), which employ, 
it in granting credit to the co-operative societies which have need of capi- 
tal. Since societies which have need of credit generally have little owned 
capital, this cannot serve as the security for any large loan. A particularly 
ingenious method is adopted for ascertaining the sums (Haftsummen) 
for which the members of a society would be liable in respect of the obli- 
gations assumed by them in case of the liquidation of the society, an esti- 
mate is made of the amount which could be recovered from them and the 
credit is fixed accordingly. This system has proved satisfactory for more 
than forty years in the German co-operative movement, particularly 
amongst the rural co-operative societies and has contributed in a notable 
manner to the powerful development of co-operation. 

Credit in the form of overdrafts on current accounts is not usual. In 
isolated cases it is given by banks to the great central co-operative socie- 
ties. Credit on the security of bills, too, has no great importance, since the 
great mass of German farmers is not accustomed to have recourse to it. 
The investment of public funds (funds belonging to communes, to public 
institutions, etc.) in the co-operative societies only occurs to a very small 
extent, since such investments are not considered suitable for trust funds, 
and public funds must as a rule be invested in the same type of securities 
as trust funds. Occasionally even the States oi Provinces give credit to 
co-operative societies, particularly to trading societies, hnt such advances 
are non generally large in amount. Only in a few cases, in which there are 
special reasons, can such advances be really considered as the provision of 
capital, as for example, in the case of the formation of co-operative grain 
warehouses in the last decade of the nineteenth century, and in Bavaria 
when the growers of fruit-trees of Effeltrich (near Nuremberg and Erlangen) 
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had their business threatened by the legislative prohibition to sell young 
fruit trees on their own premisevS and were compelled to combine in a co- 
operative society for the cultivation of fruit trees in order to establish a 
nursery on modern lines. Temporary ci'edit [Zwischenkredite) is granted 
by the Preussische Zeniral-Genossenschaftskasse to co-operative societies 
when a mortgage loan has been granted to them by a mortgage credit 
institution, but the issue of the loan is delayed by the necessity of first 
completing the formalities connected with the registration of the mortgage 
in the Land Register or because it is necessary to await a favourable mo- 
ment for the sale of the mortgage bonds. Credit is in a few cases allowed 
on goods purchased. The central trading societies allow it to the local 
trading societies. When money is scarce the local societies must give bills 
to the central societies in order that these latter may obtain money by 
discounting them . 

(b) Credit on the Security of Property, 

Mortgage credit has no great importance as a source of capital for rur- 
al co-operative societies. The mortgage banks only make small advances 
on the securit}^ of buildings erected for specific purposes (co-o|^)erative dair- 

distilleries), v^o that the Hafts ummenkr edit must usually suffice foi 
the puri)oses of obtaining ca])itai. Moreover the mortgage credit insti- 
tutions only make loans to agricultural co-operative societies when they 
have buildings which serve for carrying on their business. This principle 
is harmful to the co-operative grazing societies, which do not usually possess 
buildings and, therefore, have difficulty in obtaining capital. If the co- 
operative credit societies grant loans, with special guarantees, to farmers 
who are heavily indebted for the purj)ose of enabling them to pay off their 
mortgages, they can, when money is scarce or in special circumstances, hand 
over their lights to the Prussian Central Co-operative Bank and thus rend- 
er liquid, in case of need, the capital invested. The deposit of securities 
has little importance as a means of obtaining ciedit. The amount of the 
securities held is not great ; during the War it increased somewhat, but it 
is already again diminishing. The smallness of the amount of the securi- 
ties held is explained by the fact that the societies have been urged for* 
decades by their central banks and their federations to deposit their sur- 
plus funds in the central banks rather than invest them in securities. The 
pledging of goods only occurs exceptionally ; for example the co-opera ti\e 
grain warehouses, the co-operative vine-growers' societies, etc., may 
obtain credit by this method during the period when they are making 
their purchases of produce. Iwen the handing over of rights as a securi- 
ty for credit rarely occurs and then generally in connection with loans 
for dismortgaging. 

I 

n. 'fHE SUPPLY OF CAPITAL TO OTHER CO-OPERATIVE SOCIETIES. 

In the supply of capital by a co-operative organization to other co- 
operative societies, all the suppliers of credit to that organization partici- 
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pate. IIowe\?er they do not in all cases give credit with the intention of 
supplying the societies with ca])ital, but rather seek a temporary or perman- 
ent investment of their own capital. As soon as the capital becomes ne- 
cessary for other purposes or can be invested on more favourable conditions 
elsewhere it is withdrawn. The danger that borrowed capital may be 
withdrawn causes the debtor to feel an anxiety, a want of security, and a 
continual uncertaint}’ ; it renders necessary the formation of liquid reserves 
which diminish the returns of the undertaking ; it makes desirable the 
increase of the own?d capital wliich depends both on the ability and will- 
ingness of the members to subscribe and on the returns of the undertak- 
ing (building up of reserves) ; it renders it advisable to grant particularly 
favourable terms to creditors who made advances for long periods ; it com- 
pels the debtor to seek a cover [Ruckend eckmig) ; it eliminates recourse 
to the State and leads to mutuality, that is to tlie union of those who find 
themselves in the same or similar circumstances. 

The money market has been for a long time closed to the co-operative 
socielies. The Rcichshank for a time discounted the bills of the co-opera- 
tive societies, but after the formation of the Pnissian Rank it handed over 
to it the operations of tliis kind. The Ibanks decided only after many 
years to grant credit on the security of bills to co-operative societies and 
to discount their paper. The public saving banks first ignored the co- 
o]>erative societies and then fought them. 

'J'his unwillingness on all sides to giv^ them credit compelled the co- 
operative societies to seek aid amongst tliemselves. From Scliultze-De- 
litsch to Raiflfeisen they learnt the necessity of finding on their own account 
the means of access to the money market, and created their owm central 
banks ; subse(juently the State came to their aid and finally even the great 
Banks entered into business relations with them. But in regaid to the 
sup])ly of capital for investment they dej )end, now as they alw^ays did, 
essentially on their own means. 

The compensation between the surplus and the deficiency of money 
in the co-operative movement is carried out principally through the med- 
ium of the central banks cieated by the co-operative societies them. sel- 
ves. In the initial period of their formation, the object aimed at was to 
establish a compensation between the co-operativx^ credit societies having 
a surplus of money and those which had not .^ulficieiit mone3\ The lat- 
ter originally found no one on the money market who would give them 
credit ; the former could find no lucrative investment. Kence the idea of 
union between them arose very naturally. It was carried out both by 
Schultzc and by Raiffeisen. After some fruitless attempts to establish 
a centre of financial compensation in the form of a co-operative society, 
Raiffeisen established one in 1876 in the form of a share company, under 
the name of the Central Agricultural Roan Bank for Ckrniany (Landmri- 
schaftliche Zeniraldarlehenskasse jur Deutschland), of wltich the savings 
and loan banks formed on his system can alone become shareholders and 
must become shareholders if they desire to obtain advances from it. The 
shares are held in the name of the shareholders and the dividends cannot 
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exceed 5 per cent, ; one fifth of the net profit is allocated to the indivisible 
and divisible reserve funds. 

The federations affiliated to the National Federation, with two excep- 
tions, formed after the promulgation of the new I, aw on Co-operative So- 
cieties (1889) central banks for their area of operations under the form of 
co-operative societies with limited liability of wliich the co-operative so- 
cieties which deposit money or obtain advances become members. The 
attempt to amalgamate these co-operative banks into a ReicJisgenossen- 
schajtsbank were not successful. 

It has been already noted that in the initial penod of the formation 
of central banks the object aimed at was to effect the compensation between 
those co-operative credit societies which had a surj^lus of money and those 
wliich had need ot mone3\ Then at any rate and even now on the part 
of many members of co-opeiative societies, the scojxi of the central banks 
was conceived as being this and nothing else. It was only gradually that 
experience showed that the problem of financial com])ensation was a pro- 
blem not only of space but also of time and of quantit}". It is not only 
the surplus and deficiency of money wdiich has to be balanced (problem of 
space) but also the need ot a tem])OTaiy investment with that of credit for 
long teims (problem of tim€‘) <ind, lastly, there must be the balancing of 
the difference'-, that is satisfaction must be given both to the offers and 
demands even when they do not bahince each other, that is when the offers 
exceed the demands or vice vc> (]>robleiu of quantity). The compensation 
centres must be financiers and bankers. To tliis may be added that the 
task of being liel])ful and the fact that they cannot pursue any .selfish end 
have rendered luoie acute in the case of the central banks the conflict 
which exists in all undertakings between safety, profitable employment 
and the necessity ol having li(|uid assets. Ivxperience in overcoming these 
difficulties was wanting, since the financial compensation centres were, as 
regards their objects, theii organization and their luaiiageiuent something 
absolutely new and their managers, as well as their councils of supervision, 
in early days often refused to avail themselves even of the experience of 
modem banking practice, fearing that it would lead them into taking up 
an attitude similai to that of profit-making companies. 

The special difficulties of financial compensation in connection with 
co-operation and the obstacles wliich it encountered because these difficult- 
ies were not at first realized, were not, however, such as to render impos- 
sible a healthy development of the co-operative societies. NotwithstiUid- 
ing difiiculties and obstacles and in spite of the want ot success wliich oc- 
casionally occurred, it is unquestionable that without the central banks, 
the co-operative organization of farmers and artizans could not have had 
the development it has attained and that without centralized organiza- 
tion ill the field of financial economy, the local societies would have been 
condemned, both in legard to their number and to the ser\dces they could 
render, to a miserable existence. 

The co-operative societies belonging to the General Federation of Ger- 
man Raiffeisen Co-operative Societies (founded in 1877 by Raiffeisen) have 
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as their financial compensation centre the Agricultuial Central I/^an Bank 
for Germany founded by Raiffeisen in 1876. Its operations cover the whole 
of Geimany, its headquarters are at Berlin and it has 14 branches and 30 
agencies scattered over the whole country. The co-operative societies 
affiliated to the National Federation of German Agricultural .Co-operative 
Societies do not possess a central bank, but each federation has its own 
bank. Each of the 28 federations, as also each of the central banks at- 
tached to them, confines its operations to one of the provinces of Prussia 
or to one of the States of the Confederation. The co-operative societies 
affiliated to the National Federation are therefore organized on a system 
of provincial centralization, while those affiliated to the Raiffeisen Fed- 
eration aie centralized on a national scale. However, even the co-opera- 
tive societies belonging to the National Fedeiation have a central organiza- 
tion for the whole country in the Preussische Zcniral-Genossenschajtskasse, 
This institution is not a co-operative society, but a vState institution which 
acts as the central bank of the central banks. 

The central banks, inasmuch as they are financial compensation 
centres are also institutions for supplying capital to co-operative societies 
which have need of it. 

111. THL RFLATIOhS BrTWI E^ THL SUPPLY 
AND THl 1 MPLOYMl NT 01 (A PI PAL 

In the supply of owned capital the ca])acity to subscribe and the will- 
ingness of the members to contiihute have dc'cisive importance on the 
one hand (payments on shares! and the profitableness of the nuclei taking 
and the recognition of the necessity of developing the owned capital on the 
other hand (reserves). In the .supply of borrowed capital, on the contrary, 
the factors wliich decide the nature of the ca])ital and the period for wliich 
it must be borrowed are the rules and customs of the moue\ market, the 
estimate wliich the person who lends capital forms of the credit-worthi- 
ness of the borrowing society, the guarantees which it can give, and its 
promptness and willingness to pay what is due. 

In the emifioyment of capital, setting aside the questions of the good 
organization and good management of the undertaking, tlie decisive factor 
is the need which the undertaking has of capital, and the period during 
which the capital circulates forms the link between the obtaining and the 
employment of the capital. 

In the case of borrowed caiiital there is a marked conflict of interests 
between the giver and the receiver of credit, a conflict which finds its sol- 
ution in the conclusion of the credit agreement. The desire on the part 
of the creditor for a good return on his money, in so far as it is satisfied, 
diminishes the return of the borrower’s undertaking. The wish of the cred- 
itor that his money should be safe limits more or less the debtor's faculty 
of disposing freely of it, and the necessity of being in a position to pay the 
debt has an influence on the employment of the cajiital and on the method 
of disposing of the money. 
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The circumstances above indicated are not fundamentally modified 
in any way, if the credit is gi anted by an institution of public utility or a 
co-operative society composed of the co-operative societies themselves 
(centre of financial compensation). The difference only shows itself slowly 
in regard to the pretension to return on the money lent, vsince such institu- 
tions do not exist for purposes of gain like the profit-making companies 
and can therefore put credit more cheaply at the disposal of the co-operative 
societies. But inasmuch as they are handling for the most part borrowed 
capital, even the financial compensation centres cannot reduce their require- 
ments in the matter of security and the necessity of keeping liquid assets 
below those of the profit-making companies, and if in regard to security 
they act in accordance with the particular conditions of the co-operative 
societies (ciedit proportionate to the sums for wliich the members can 
make themselves liable), they must, however, take care that the existing 
guarantees are not otherwise employed and that they cannot serve for the 
satisfaction of the claims of other creditors (declaration that the guarantees 
serve cxclusivel}^ as security for the loans granted) Often the creditor 
leaves it to the debtor to see that he has sufficient liquid assets, for the very 
good reason that neglect in this matter would threaten the very existence 
of the debtor (insolvency and its consequences). However, in view of the 
fact that })articularly in the case of the co-operative societies with a central 
organization the rules for keeping a sufficiency’' of licpiid assets are too 
easily overlooked, the co-operative federations have in their decisions laid 
down principles to be followed, and have issued orders and circulars and 
have given instructions to tlieir Inspectors that on the occasion of their 
inspections they should gi^^e special attention to the position of the li(]uid 
assets of the co-operative societies. 

From the exterjial life of the imdertaking, from its relations with its 
creditors, may be judged the irflueiice of the su]q>ly of capital on its inter- 
nal life, on the employment ol the ca])ital, on the profits of the undertak- 
ing, on the constitution of guarantees and on the building up of the neces- 
sary solvency. 

Thanks to the internal lelatioiis wdiich have been cieated between the 
co-operative credit societies and the co-operative trading societies, it has 
been possible to establish a solid and efficient credit system, standing upon 
its own basis, for rural co-operative societies. Foi the Raiffeisen co- 
operative societies, the Landwirischajiliche Zentral-DarleJienskassc fur 
Deutschland, also calle<jj the Raiffeisen Bank, pnn'ides access to the m4>iiey 
market. The majority of the other central banks avail themselves for this 
purpose of State-aid through the medium of the Preitssischc Zcntral-Genos- 
senschaftskasse. 
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MISCELLANEOUS INFORMATION 

relating to co-operation and association. 

FRANCE 

T. THIi (>I':nKRAE confederation of VINE-OROWKRS. - VkRv\n (JuJc^) ; Nos 

Ciiqu^tes ; Ea conf{*cleration generale cies viguerona, in Le Producteur, Paris, April-May 

1922, 

The General Confederation of Vine-growers originated in 1907 in 
the economic crisis sustained by four large wine-producing departments, 
THerault, Aude, Card, and the Eastern Pyrenees. This part of the South, 
except for a few districts, is devoted in consequence of the lack of water 
to a single culture, that of the vine. Now the wine produced came to be sold 
at two francs a hectolitre, on account of adulteration practised on a large 
scale in two ways : dilution and sugaring. By dilution, tliat is to say ad- 
dition of water, the number of hectolitres for consumption is increased ; 
by the mixture of a certain amount of sugar, at a very low cost, with 
the must in fermentation, the alcohol content was increased, and thus 
more dilution was possible, and, further, with sugar and raisins artificial 
wine could be made at wtll. 

It was to combat tliis state of affairs that the General Confedera- 
tion of Vine-growers was formed. Article 4 of its Rules is as follows: 
“ Its object is the union of the Vine-growers' Syndicates for the jirotec- 
tion of their economic and agricultural interests. 

It will make it its business : 

“ (a) to use all its efforts to raise the price of wines to the level at 
which there will be a real remuneration to the grower ; 

“ (b) to co-grdinate the efforts made by the alliliated Syndicates 
to suppress the j^ractice of adulteration and artificial manufacture of wines ; 

" (c) to collect and spread information of value to growers and mer- 
chants on the state of the vintage, market conditions, and stocks existing 
on estates or in the trade ; 

" (d) to encourage by every means in their power the spread and 
development of mutual credit societies ; 

(e) to bring about in all the centres of vine-growing in France, 
the formation of Regional Syndicates of Vine-growers and to cause them 
to be affiliated to the present Union ; 

“ (/) and generally to deal with all questions relating to the working 
of the federated Syndicates." 

The Syndicates affiliated to the Union are five in all : the Vine- 
growers' Syndicates of Beziers, Carcassonne, Montpellier, Narbonne and 
Perpignan. The five syndicates have as chief aim the detection of adiilt- 
eratiou and the prosecution of any legal j)roceedings to which that may 
give rise. Membership is open to owners of vineyards, rent-paying or 
produce-sharing tenants, those having usufruct, or others possessing a 
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claim to the vintage ; workers in the vineyards ; traders and dealers in 
wine ; persons following alhed occupations who assist in the production 
and the sale of wine. Each syndicate undertakes only to put on sale gen- 
uine wine, that is to say vine made exclusively by fennentation of the 
juice of fresh grapes. 

All the members of a syndicate residing in the same commune form 
a commmial section. Every section has the duty within its own area 
of detecting adulteration and reporting it to the administrative council 
of the Syndicate ; of ensuring the execution of the decisions of the 
General Assembly and of the Administrative Council of tlie vSyndicate ; 
of managing the capital belonging to the section ; and of directing the 
subsidiary semces that the section can form apart ♦from the syndicate. 

The Confederation, which numbers at present 75,000 members, 
has taken stej)s, at diiierent times, to institute enquiries in Italy, in vSpain, 
in Belgium, in England, both on the ]x>sition of viticulture and also on 
the sale of wines. It has also taken part in numerous exhibitions, in 
Erance and abroad, for exanqde in Ivrmdon, Jh'ussels, Liege, Ghent, etc. 
Immediately befoie tlie declaration of War it was taking ])art in the Lyons 
exhibition, to which it sent more than .:j,oo() samples. 

In the course of the War the ])ublic authorities a])pealed to the de- 
legates and the organizations of the Contederation, and tliey took their 
share of the work of certain special commissions. When the reciuisition 
of a ])art of the vintage was ordeied so as to ensure the troops being 
supplied with wine, the sections of the Confederation used thta’r interest 
with the members to get them to acce])t in the national interest the low 
prices offered by the Commissariat. On the other hand the Confedera- 
tion through its organizations distributed of its owai accord and as a 
free gift more than too , 000 hectolitres of wine to the trooj)s and to the 
sick in hospital. Actuated by the same sense of the common res^xTUsi- 
bility, the Confederation has organized on different occasions subscri])- 
tions in aid of victims of storms, hail or floods : in 1920, it opened a .sub- 
scription on iTeliiilf of the vine-growers of Chain))agne, ruined by the in- 
vasion as they were, which j:)roduced more than 150,000 francs. 

The work of the Confederation contimies howe ver to be essentially 
directed against adulteration so that the genuine article may be ])rotected. 
From the time of their constitution, the syndicates nominated samtding 
agents, and applied to the prefects to commission them. By an 
arrangement with the Confederation of Vine-growers of the South- 
east, formed about the same time, France was divided into six sectors 
in which the .syndicates exerci.se oversight. The Confederation employ 
32 agents who traverse France, go into hotels, restaurants, and drinking 
shof)S, taste the wine served there, take samples of it, have it analysed, 
and if necessary, reix)rt it. If adulteration is proved, the syiidicates 
follow up the matter, inaugurate proceedings, and in many cases act 
as plaintiff. The Confederation has thus obtained numerous convic- 
tions. In 1921 after certain prosecutions had either been dismissed 
without enquiry by the courts, or inadequate penalties adjudged, the Con- 
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federation made an application to the Minister of Justice, who sent a cir- 
cular to the courts requesting them to be more severe. This service of 
investigation of adulteration is a great exj^ense to the Confederation. 
In 14 years of its existence, the sums thus expended may be estimated 
at between seven and eight million franco;, and even so the cost was 
less ill the first years, when the .service was not completely organized. 
For soino years past, the sum in the Confederation’s ^^early statement 
of accounts for the investigation of adulteration exceeds 500,000 francs. 

In pursuance of its propaganda for co-operation which is linked with 
that for the formation of s^mdicates, the Confederation has taken part 
in the formation of numerous co-operative societies for the sale of wine, 
as well as for winemiaking and distillation, all originating from its com- 
munal sections. To give an example, the Sinidicale of Narbonne by 
itself includes six co-operative societies for the sale of wine, and about 
twenty for distillation. 

Finally the Confederation has thrown out ofi-shoots. Under its 
influence and with its advice were formed 4 hc Confederation of the South- 
F<ast, the Confederation of Viticultnral Associations of ] 3 nrgundy, the 
Algerian Confederation, etc. In pursuance of the complete organization 
of French viticulture, the Confederation in 1913, brought about the form- 
ation of the Federation of Regional AsMiciations of France, of which 
it has since assumed the direction. Delegates of the Confederation were 
also received at Barcelona in 1912 and assisted in Ihe conslitntion ot 
the Union of Catalonian Vinegrowers with similar aims. 

In the yearly statement of acconiits of the Confederation , the receipts 
vary considerably. They are made uj) as a matter of fact of the 
share of the Confederation in the tax of ten centimes per hectolitre 
produced, which the members pay to their respective syndicates. The 
division of the sums paid by the members is arranged as follows. Besides 
the tax per hectolitre just mentioned ever^^ mejiiber j)ays to his syndicate 
a yearly subscription of 25 centimes. The sum produced by these 
subscriptions remains untouched in the coffers ot the syndicates. As 
to the ten centimes per hectolitre produced ])fud by the members, two 
centimes remain on the books of the co minimal section, and the other 
eight are paid to the trea.surer of the s3mdicate to which the section 
belongs. Finally a sixth part of what is collected by the syndicates goes 
to the confederation, forming the receipt side of its budget. We 
may add that the recei])ts of the Confederation vary from 1,000,000 
to 1,500,000 francs. M. B. 

♦ 

2. A CO-OPERATIVE SOCIETY OF SEED PRODUCERS. - Report by M. R. 

President of the Co-operative Society of the Seed Producers of the Melasse district, 
to the General Assembly of the Afipiculturists’ Society of France {BulleUnde la Sociiti 
des AgncuUeurs Ue France. Paris, sux^plement to the issue of May 1922). 

For a long time past the cultivators of the Melim region had been 
much concerned at the somewhat poor quality of the seeds supplied by 
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the dealers to them whenever they decided on making the necessary 
sacrifices for imi)roving production. Especially since the war the seeds 
usually on the market had become mixed and far from pure. They therefore 
decided to form themselves into a co-opeiative society for the production 
of selected seeds. 

Following on negoti.ations which took place at the Agricultural 
Society of Melmi between a certain number of cultivators and the Direc- 
tor of the Agricultural Services, a group of 25 farmers, representing a cul- 
tivated surface of 6,000 hectares, associated themselves at the end of 
the year 1920. In spite of the considerable extent of their farms, the 
various members were grouped wathin a radius of not more than fifteen 
kilometres. This made possible satisfactory oversight and a complete 
application of the co-operative principle. 

The members suliscribed 590 shares of 400 francs, representing a total 
capital of 236,000 francs, one quarter (if the total value being paid up. 

By the terms of article 3 of the rules, the aim of the society is the 
improvement of cental seeds, and, with this objecA, in particular, to pro- 
duce high-class seeds on a farm known as the “ selection farm ; to 
multiply these high-class s(*eds in the co-operators' fields; and to subject 
the seeds so produced to every kind of sorting operation, and to sell 
them to the best general advantage. 

Besides its administrative council, the society has a manager who 
keeps the books, and who under the chairman's directions sees to the 
cariydng out of all work, correspondence and generally all the operations 
of the society. 

For use in the selection operations, the society has chosen a farm 
of 430 hectares, on whic'h an area of 60 hectares can b^ reserved each 
year, on the one hand for the work of selection pro])erly so-called, on the 
other for the multiplication of the seeds intended .for delivery to the co- 
operators so that a commercial ])roduction may be ensured. A technical 
committee decides each year on the programme for the cultivation of 
the selection farm and gives all the necessary directiims for the carrying 
out of the programme. The greater paid of these directions are carrieci 
out under the oversight of an agricultural expert, whose business it 
is to examine the cultures, to take samxdes, to mark jdants or ears of 
special interest and generally to cariy^ out observations or operations 
that seem necessary to ensure satisfactory selection. 

To begin with, the labours of the society have been confined to the 
varieties of autumn wheat ; in the near future there will also be imdertaken 
the scientific selection of the better kinds of sj^ring wheat and oats. 

The committee of inspection is composed of three members, chosen 
by the administrative comicil from outside the co-operators, and including 
a former cultivator, a former miller or seedsman, and an agricultural 
expert who has no connection with the grain trade or with seed produc- 
tion, It is the duty of this committee to visit the idots where the co-oper- 
ators are reproducing the high-class seed. It Iras to ascertain in parti- 
cular whether the seeds are of pure strain, good, homogeneous and free 
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from disease. Kstimates are established by the method of giving points 
for the different characteristics inspected (purity of strain, homogeneity, 
vigour, yield, resistance to lodging, freedom from diseases). Perliaps 
in the future it will be possible to take into consideration gluten content. 

Fields 1() which less than 8() per cent, of the maximum number of 
])oints are given by decision of the majority of the Committee are reject- 
ed. As in 1921, out of 744 hectares ins})ected only 212 were passed, it 
is obvious that the test is severe and that the seed passed could he de- 
livered with an assurance of giving satisfaction to the buyers. 

In the fields that have gained the best marks from the Committee 
of Insjx^ction, the ])lants of excejitional quality are picked out and the best 
ears on them used for the sowings made in the autumn the purpose of which 
is the discovery of better strains. Thus scientific selection proceeds 
indefinitely. 

While waiting ior this to allow of obtaining all the seeds necessary 
for multiplication with the co-crperators’, an extremely rigorous selection 
will be continued, hegimiing from .seed from the best lots which the society 
will always have at hand for the memlx?rs. 

The normal selection period, that is to say the one beginning in the 
autunm of 1921, will go on over four years for each lot. 

In the first place choice will be made of heads of ceitain strains, taken 
as fixing the characteristics of stiains already selected. 

The area given up I0 each variety will be {)erforce limited to a few 
ares only. 

The second year, Ihe product of the best strain of each variety will 
be iiiulti})lied on as laigea scale as possible, then .selected on the s]K)t be- 
fore harvesting, so as to eliminate plants of only fair growth or showing 
signs of disease. 

During the tliird yetir, a new multiplication, followed by a selection 
both on botanic and mechanical lines, should allow of obtaining at the 
end of the ]>rocess of the seed for a fourth crop which, after having been 
its turn strictly selected at 1he selection farm, will vSiqqdy the seeds 
the co-operatois reipiiie. 

Beginning frf)m J921, all the seeds these latter require for their seed 
production have been supjdied to them by the .societ}^ and beginning 
from the autumn of 1922 they will iir future receive only seeds coming 
from the selection farm. 

Kach co-o])erator may only sow one kind of wheat, so far as possible 
This is an absolute rule for each plot so as to avoid mixtures. 

After the seeds have been passed on the spot by the Committee 
of Inspection, the wheats are thre.shed by the farmers and the Committee 
institrite a fresh inspection for the purpose of passing the lots threshed. 
This operation includes : 

1. The checking of the nrrmber of bags of each variety ; 

2. The taking of two half-kilogramme sariiples of each variety ; 

3. The delivery of a number of seals corresponding to the number 
of bags ]>assed ; 
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4. The affixing of the seals to the bags as they come off the weighing 
machine, to establish the weight. 

The samples taken are sent to the seed trial station in Paris for in- 
spection. 

The sorting of the seeds finally passed takes place in a shed working 
only for the society. 

The careful cleaning of all the gear after the treatment of a variety, 
the uniformity of operations during a season, the percentage of seed and 
waste in each lot, the scrupulous sealing, the exact fixing of all the bags 
at 100 kilos and their satisfactory appearance with labels showing origin, 
all these are mider the oversight of a special officer of the society. All 
bags used for delivery have been and will continue to be invariably new, 
showing the trade mark of the society clearly, as well as the date of the 
year of the cro]) and the name of the variety of wheat. M. B. 

♦ 

* ♦ 

3. A CO-OrKRATIVr: AI.PTNE PASTURE .SOCIETY. - Bulletin mensnel de hi Sod ch Cen- 
tralc (Va^riculiurc dc VOfJtce dcpaiicmental as,ricole ci des Comucs ci Ai><=iOciatwns agncolcs 
de la Savoie, Chnnibcry, May 192^. 

With the object of pasturing their cattle and disposing of the pro- 
duce on co-operative lines, 40 breeders of Pralognan (>Savoy) have just 
bought a mountain of f)0(> hectares, with pasture for 120 cows and as 
many calves. The total cost was 109,000 francs. The agriculturists 
have subscribed 2(),ooo francs, and the remainder of the sum will be 
found by the local agricultural credit bank, on the terms of repayment 
in 25 years at two per cent. 

The annual amortization of the advance from the agricultural credit 
bank will be effected by the ])ayment of a tax of 40 francs per cow, 
20 francs ])er calf, 15 francs per pig. After the payment of interest at 
5 per cent, on the shares paid up, the management expenses will be di- 
vided in proportion to the number of cows, and the ^profits of the sale 
of the common produce will be divided in proportion to the quantities 
of milk .supplied by each owner. 

We may add that, properly managed, the pasture will take more 
than 150 cows and thus will acquire a superior value. 

This undertaking will make it possible for the breeders of Pralo- 
gnan to realize an annual profit of more than 50,000 francs, while during 
the War years, with an average pasture rent of 40 francs per cow, they 
experienced a loss of more than 200,000 francs. M. B. 

FRENCH COEONTKS. 

A CO-OPERATIVE SOCIETY OK KMPEOYERS OF AORTLUETURAE EABOUR IN 
NEW CAI^EOONIA. -- Bulleitn du Commerce dc la Nouvelle-C aUdomc ei dcs Nouvclles- 
Hebrides. — Noumea, 3 February 1922. 

On isfew Caledonia having recourse to Javanese lalx>ur, requests 
were made more than once for the creation of an organization to act 
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instead of individual colonists in bringing in the labourers. Calculat- 
ing the net cost of bringing over a labourer at i,8oo francs (cost of bring- 
ing into the country looo francs, repatriation 500 francs, money wages 
300 francs) for a five years' engagement covering about 1800 days' work, 
the Chamber of Agriculture has decided on the creation of an Agricultur- 
al Labour Association, which will obtain from the Bank or by a public 
issue of bonds the necessary sum, repayable in five years time at latest, 
that being the period of the hiring agreement. 

The employer will have to pay : i. at the time of enrolment in the as- 
sociation, a vsum of 150 francs, which will beconie the property of the 
association as soon as the employer has received his Labourer, and will 
serve to cover the interest of the capital tied up; 2. as a subvscription, 
a sum of one franc a day, payable every three months. This subscrip- 
tion will represent a j)ayment of 1800 francs for each Javanese who 
reaches the end of his term of engagement, the sum necessary to cover the 
cost of bringing him over, his repatriation and liis wage. The risk of 
death during the ])eriod of the agreement, a heavy charge on the in- 
dividual colonist, will be tome by the new organization which, acting 
for the whole body, will meet this risk out of resem\s. The association 
will benefit by the interest on sums not utilized for Javanese who do not 
wish for repatriation. When these reserves have accumulated, it will 
be possible to consider the undertaking by the association of risks of 
sickness and the cost of the education of orphans. 

The Agrictiltural Labour Association is administered by a Commit- 
tee of three nicmbers. The Chamber of Agriculture has voted a sum 
of 50,000 francs, taken out of its available surjjlus, for this Association. 
A second payment of 25,000 francs will be made in the course of the year. 
Finally the Agricultural Syndicate has decided ou its own part to co- 
oi)erate financially in this imdertaking. M. B. 

GERMANY 

I. AN IvXPIvRIMKNT IN TIIK CO-()rKRATlV 3 \ MANA(;n.MICNT OR A l.ARl'.K ACiRl- 

CUI/riFRAU UNDKRTAKINt'.. - iMnJrjirtschaftlichcs Genosunsd aftsbiatt, No. i. 

Neuwied, 7 January, 1922. 

An experiment in the co-operative management of a noble estate 
(RiUergtti) has been made on the estate of ITohendorf (near Reichenbach) 
in E)ast Prussia. The owner handed over a part of his land to his employees 
and farm labourers to be managed on a joint basis. After a short proba- 
tionary period the Wirtschaftsverhand Holiendorf, a co-operative society 
with limited liability, was founded in July 1920. According to the rules 
of this society the following w^ere eligible for membership : i. the owner 
oi the Hohendorf estate; ?, agricultural labourers under 45 years of age 
possessing, in addition to 300 marks in ready money, a cow, pigs, poultry 
and a .sufficiency of iinplenients ; 3. the employees and workmen requir- 
ed for carrying on the business of the society. All members must be resid- 
ent in Hohendorf. 
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Each member receives for himself and his family : i. a dwelling house 
with outhouses, a garden and kitchen garden ; 2. grain, pulse and whatever 
else is required for domestic consumption, as a fixed payment in kind ; 
3. if married, permission to keep a cow, with fodder supplied gratuit- 
ously, provided as many as three members of his family take part in the 
work, or to kee]) two cows, it more than three members of his family do 
so ; 4. a cash wage, fixed by the management of the society, which repre- 
sents a monthly advance on the share of the profits due to him. 

The shares are of the value of 100 marks and the liability is equal 
to five times the value of the 'shire. The work of the members, and of 
the persons charged with the direction of the imdertaking, as well as the 
payment and receipt of inonc}' and the keeping of accounts are minutely 
regulated. I'ifty ])er cent of the net profits go to the building up of a gua- 
rantee fund, which forms the capital of the society. The remainder of the 
surplus is divided among the members in jiroportion to their annual 
earnings. 

The first working ^/’ear of the co-operative society closed on 1 July 
1921. In s])ite oi a very ])oor yield of cereals and potatoes, as well as 
the low price of milk on the one hand, and the high wages and expenses 
(»n the other, a iie1 profit of over 109,000 marks wais made. Of this 50 
per cent, was allot'nted to the formation of a reserve fund, taxes absorbed 
10 j)er cent., ii,()()() marks was assigned to a mutual aid fund for the mem- 
bers, and the remainder, 37,101. 36 marks, was divided among the members, 
corresponding to a bonus of about 30 per cent on the year’s earnings. 
These bonuses amounted to from 400 to 2,700 marks for individual members. 
The re.sult oi Ihe first year’s working under such unfavourable conditions, 
sliows that tlie co-operative working of large agricultural undertakings 
offers good ])rospccts to the co-operators. M. T. 

★ ^ 

2. THE leCONOMIC COUNCII, OF THE CO-OPERATIVE PRODUCTIVE SOCIlvTIES 
AND DlSTRiniTTIVE vSOClETIl^S. — Freie wtssenschafthchc soziaJnitschc Agrar^ 
Kofnit^l^ondcnz, No 5 ^ 0 . Berlin, i Febrnaiy 1922. 

At a conference held at Hamburg which was attended by representatives 
of the General Federation oi the German Raiffeisen Co-operative Societies, 
of the National Federation of German Co-operative Agricultural Societies, 
of the Central Federation and Wholesale Purchase Society of the German 
Co-operative Distributive Societies, and of the National Federation nnd 
Central Wholesale Purchase Society of the German Co-operative Distri- 
butive Societies, and in which the Ministry of Provisioning and Agri- 
culture also took part, the mutual relations between the Central Federa- 
tions of the producers and consumers were fully discussed. To promote 
and maintain direct business relati('ns among the above mentioned 
organizations, and to establish general guiding principles in this 
matter, a permanent committee was instituted, the Economic Council of 
the German Co-operative Productive and Distributive Societies {Wirt- 
schaftsanssohuss der deutschen Erzeuger-und Verbrauchergenossenschafien). 
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The presidency, which will pass in turn to each of the four federations, 
was entrusted for the year 1922 to the General Federation of the German 
Raiffeisen Co-operative Societies. M. T. 

GREECE. 

A(iRrCtTI/nTKAI, CO-OPERATION IN ('.R.p:p:CK - Myconas (Alexandre C.) : Ec mou- 

vemeiit coop<^!r*itif eu (UTce, in the Bulletin de la Chambre dc Commerce fran^aisc en Grccc. 

Athens, Year 1921, No 33 

The co-operative nioveincnt in Greece is of (piite recent origin. Under 
M. Venizelos' Government the newly constituted Ministry of National 
Ivcoiioniy undertook from 1912 onwards, by means of a department creat- 
ed for the purj)ose, a systematic propaganda on Ijehalf of co-operation. 
In 1914 a comprehensive law was passed dealing with cn-ox>erative soc- 
ieties. Under the provisions of this law, it has been possible to form on 
a legal basis co-operative associations alike agricultural and urban and 
industrial. 

The legislature has allowed perh'ct freedom to the development of 
all co-operative systems : the future wall prove which is the best. The 
law places no restrictions on the aim of the co-operation, on the aiea of 
operations of the society, on the liability, which may be limited to the 
shares or to a multiple of them, or may be unlimited, etc. 

Until the unions and federations take up the work at ^east in part, 
suj)ervision, inspection and propaganda in relation to co-o])eration and 
mutual aid will fall at present on the departments of the two new Min- 
njstrics that have .sprung from the divi.sion of the Ministry of Nation.al 
Economy, that is to say, on the one hand the Ministry of Agriculture 
for the agricultural societies; on the other the Ministry of Commerce, 
IndUvStry and Uabour, which continues to be called the Ministry of National 
Tveonomy, for the non -agricultural societies. These departments issue 
model lilies and jioint out the necessary modifications 

Among the jiciial clauses, there may lx? mentioned an article consti- 
tuting a radical interference on the ]>art of the State in favour of co- 
operation as against all opposition : punishment by fine or imprisonment 
lor a period which may extend to six months is inflicted on “ masters, 
traders, manufacturers, cajhtalists or any other persons who for personal 
reasons hinder or dissuade anyone from becoiuiug a member of a co-oper- 
ative society or try to force or induce a member to leave a society, or 
who practice unlawful means calculated to bring about the di.ssolutiou 
or disorganization of the co-o])erative ^ocictv or to prejudice it in any 
way.’' Punishment is also inflicted on those who use their influence in 
the society to obtain an unfair remuneration, as well as members of the 
Committees of Management or of Supervision guilty of corruption. 

On the other hand it has been decided that the perscmal creditors 
of members of co-operative societies cannot seize either agricultural pro- 
duce consigned to the society to be sold, nor the ])rice of such produce 
with which the society will credit its members. 

Finally, the law grants various privileges to co-operative societies, 
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such as fiscal exemptions, postal facilities, supply of co-oj>erative products 
to the State or to the commimes without contracts, pecuniary rewards 
to institutions and persons forming co-operative associations, or arrang- 
ing courses on co-operation to be held during the summer holidays 
for schoolmasters. 

Excellent results have accrued from this law. Before 1914, apart 
from certain old co-operative undertakings in certain communes, or prim- 
itive associations of pastoral peoples for the pasturage of their herds, 
and for joint production and sale of products, there were not in existence 
more than about ten co-operative societies ])roperly so-called. The in- 
ternal troubles of recent years and the War have not prevented the applic- 
ation of the new law and the development of co-operation in Greece. 
On the contrary the abnormal conditions of the War have brought home 
to the people here as elsewhere the ])ressing need for co-operation. 
That is why at the end of 1918 the co-operative societies of all kinds, 
formed as a result of the law of 1914, numbered 917 with 43,070 members 
and 2,945,817 drachmas of capital. In this number there are not included 
the co-<)])erative societies fin* the purchase, farming, working and redistri- 
bution of lamh, societies arising in consecjuciice of the agrarian law 
dealing with forced ex]no])riation and the redivision of large estates among 
small cultivators: the number ol these societies is at present about 200. 
Nor are there included the co-o])erative land-holding societies to be 
found on certain crown lands or seqnestiated estates. 

Out of these 917 societies, 280 were agricultural, including 32,648 
members with a share capital of 2,515,540 drachmas. Only about 100 
are societies with unlimited liability; the liability in the others varies 
from twice to five times the share, but some go to ten times or even fifty 
times the sluiie. The total sum lepreseuted by the limited liability comes 
to 15,972,845 drachmas. The area of the society’s operations is generally 
not larger than tlnit of the commune in wdiicli the olfee is situated. 
Alxmt three quarters f)f the agricultural co-operative societies are of a 
mixed type, covering credit, soviiigs, puichase and sale. These mixed 
societies are of great service in small localities. The need for the fomida- 
tion of specialized societies is only a])parent in the large villages, where 
operations become more com])licated, and a greater number of competent 
managers are to be found. It is the duty of a mixed association, ac- 
cording to its rules, to take part in the formation of specialized socie- 
ties as .soon as circumstances permit. 

Among the other agricultural societies we must mention the co-opera- 
tive societies for purchase, sale and prcdiicli<^n ; co-operative wine-making 
societies, co-operative dairies and oil-mills. We may call attention also 
to the societies for the .sale of raisins, which are on the w^ay to forming 
a Central Union, 

The number of co-operative societies has more than doubled from 
1918 to the end of 1921. At that date there were 1,711 agricultural soci- 
eties with 95,963 members. Ivstimating that each ])crson Tepreseuts 
a family of five persons on the average, it mav be calculated that nearly 
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half a million persons are interested in agricultural co -operate* on. Out 
of these societies 467 have unlimited liability and 1,264 have limited lia- 
bility. The total of the share capital is 7,325,536 draclmias, and the 
total liability in the societies with limited liability 46,810,777 drachmas. 
We may add that there are at present 209 non-agricultural co-operative 
societies. 

A certain number of co-operative societies have banded themselves 
together and have formed some ten district unions. Steps are being taken 
to form a National Federation. 

The National Bank supplies credit to co-operative societies. The 
loans made to agricultural co-operative societies (in the statement of 
accounts for 1921 nearly 25,000,000 drachmas at the rate of 5 per cent.) 
are regularly repaid, and their total shows a rapid increase from year 
to year. On the other hand, in Macedonia, in Ki)irus, in Crete and the 
Archipelago, three Agricultural vState Banks, while especially engaged 
in making mortgage loans, also take their share in co-operative credit. 

M. B. 


RUSSIA 


THK NUMBERS OF AGRICUnTURAU CO OPERATIVK SOCIETIES ON i JANUARY 
1922. — Ru'i'=;tan Imoi maiion and Rcvu'tr, Vol. 1 , No. 12 Jyondon, 16 March 1922. 

Returns compiled by the Commissariat for Agriculture show that 
on I January 1922, there were over 10,000 agricultural co-operative so- 
cieties in exivStence, embracing 2,000,000 peasant households. The tyi^es 
of organization are shown in the following list, which is not complete, 
and represents only those for which particulars are available: — 

I'ypes of Agricultural Co-operative Societies. 


1. Producers’ societies: 

Artels and fellowships in common 533 

2. Specialised Societies : 

Agricultural machinery societies 27 

Stock breeding societies 3 

General improvement societies 118 

Societies for buying materials, etc 29 

3. Agricultural produce societies : 

Dairy produce 1,068 

Orchard and kitchen garden 117 

Bee-keeping artels 82 

Seed oil 36 

Grain milling 482 

Flax 21 

Societies for sale of all kinds of agricultural produce 2,116 

4. Credit societies 84 


4,716 


Total . . 
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of the consumers’ co-operative societies also carry oirt, on 
behalf of their members, operations similar to those of the special agri- 
cultural societies, so that the total volume of assistance rendered by co- 
operation to the peasantry is very considerable. M. T. 

ktn(;dom of rim sfrbs, croaTvS and sdovfnes. 

THKDKVETOPMiCNTOFCO OPRRATION. - Avjamcr la['thlnU Agram, q March 1922. 

In different parts of the country the tdlowing co-operative societies 
are affiliated to 1he General Federation of the Co-r)])crative vSocieties of 
the Kingdom of the Serbs, Croats and Slovenes : 

In vSerbia the Federation of the Peasant Co-ojierative Societies, 
with 1500 co-operative societies, 85,377 members and a total business 
(in -comings and out-goings) of 85,481,0(81 dinars. 

In Croatia and Slovenia, the Crojit-SIoyene Agricultural Union of 
Agram with 321 societies, 70,622 members and a total business of 
813,579,517 crowns; the Federation of Serbian Peasant Co-operative 
Societios of Agram, with 411 societies, 10,024 members and a total busi- 
ness of 180,817,984 crowns ; the Central Federation of Croatian Peas- 
ant Co-operative vSocieties with 375 societies, 40,634 members, and a 
total business oi 283,823,019 crowns; the Croat -vSloveiic Agricultural 
Union of Osijek with 183 societi(‘S, 31,141 members and a total business 
of 85,481,081 dinars. 

In vSlovenia, the Federation of the Co-operative Societies of paibach 
with 525 members, and a total business of 1,402,700,789 crowns ; the 
Federation of the Slovene Co-o]>erative Soieties of Paibach with 127 so- 
cieties, 17,332 members and a total businevSs of T 2 t), 320,774 crowns ; the 
Co-operative lAnleration of Celje, with 143 societies, 31,572 members 
and a total business of 231,678,174 crowns. 

In P><)snia and Herzegovina, the Federation of the Serbian Peasant 
Co-o]>crative {societies of Sarajevo, with 116 societies and 7,089 mem- 
bers ; the Federation of Croatian Peasant Co-operative vSocieties of Sa- 
rajevo, with 77 co-operative societies. 

In Dalmatia, the Co-operative Federation of Sjdit, with societ- 
ies, 54,000 members and a total business of 576,000,309 crowns; the 
Federation of Co-o])erative Purchasing Societies of Priinorje Dnbrownic 
with 62 societies, 2,834 members and a total business of 345,870 crowns. 

On the whole, taking ('oinit of the other societies that are outside 
the General Federation, there are iti the whole country in roimd figures 
5,000 co-operative societies, with about 500,000 members. M. T. 
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GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 

AGRICUIyTURAI, CRRDIT KACIIJTIlvS DURING THE WAR. 

OFKJCIAT, SoTJRCKS ■ 

Reports op the Board of Ai'.KicrLTURE for Scotland lot the* yoai^> ended sisl Doa'tiibcr 
ic>ii to 1920 iCdinburi^h, 191^ to iQ.:! 

Annual General Reports of the Department of AiiRicuLTURu and Ti:chnic'ai. Instruc- 
tion FOR IRICLAND, 191311 lo 1918-19. Dublin i;T-> to ro-D . 

Reports of the Conoested Districts Board for Ireland, for the yeais ended 31st 
March 1914 to 1920 Dublin, 1915 to 1921. 

Ministry of Rixtinstruction : Rl'port of thi: Agricultural Policy SuiuCoMMm'CE 
OF the Reconstruction Committee Rondon, i()i8 
CoNACHER (H, M.) and Scott (l)t. \V. R ) : bAonoinus oi Sni.ill I'.irnis jud *Small Holdings 
in Scotland. Intel im Report to the Boaul of AgricuUnu' foi »Siolland iCdinburgh, 
1 9 iO. 

CoNACHER (II. M) and Scorr (Dr. W R.) : AgiunUnial Cicdil and <'>Jgani^ation in Prance, 
with suggestions for a Scottish Sehcnie ul .AgiicnlUnal Cictlil Report lo the B(^ard 
of Agiicultuie tor Scotland Kdmbuigh, 1921 
Journal of Iha Bomd (now Ministrx) of Aiinculhac, \^;1 XXIV, Nos 1, (). r), 10 ; Vol XXV., 
No 6, and Vol XXVIII, No 10 Rondon, Ajiiil, Septeinbei, Decembiw 1917; Jan- 
uary, Septcniber 1918, and January i9.>2. 

Journal of the Vcpartmenl of Agumllure and J'othmtal Insiritchon fot Ireland. Vol. XVII, 
Nos, 2, 3, 4. Dublin, Jaiiuaiy, Ainil, July 1917* 

Information directly supplied to the International Institute of Agriculture by tlie Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and Tcchnieal Instruction for Ireland. 

OTHER SOURCES : 

Reports of the agricultural Organization Society for the years ending 31st March 
1916, 1917 and 1918. Botidoii, 19x7, 1918 and 1919. 

The need of additional credit facilities was not very strongly felt by 
the farmers of Great Britain and Ireland during the early part of the War, 
and, for reasons of public economy, some of the facilities which they liad 
previously enjoyed were restricted. It was not until efforts were being 
made in 1917 largely to increase the area of arable land that some steps 
were taken to give greater opportunities to farmeis to obtain the capital 
required for putting tlie scheme into execution. We propose here to 
indicate for each of the three kingdoms separately the initial restrictions 
(if any) and the subsequent increase of agricultural credit facilities. 
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§ I. Acricudturad credit in engdand and wades. 

In March 1917, the Board of Agriculture nmde arrangements with the 
princij)al banks in Kngland and Wales whereby the Banks agreed to grant 
loans to farmers, against the guarantee of the Government, for the pur- 
chase of seeds and artificial manures. The main object of the scheme 
was to promote the increased production of wheat, oats and potatoes, but 
similar advances would be made in respect of other cro])S, the growth 
of which might in special cases be a matter of urgent national importance. 

A farmer desiring to avail himself of the facilities was lo apply to 
the War Agricultural Kxecutive Committee for his county stating the 
description and quantity of fertilizers or seeds which he wished to pro- 
cure and the source from which he suggested that they should be obtained ; 
the class and acreage of the crop in respect of wliich the expenditure was 
to be incurred ; the reason for seeking assistance in obtaining special 
credit, and the lUiine of the bank at which he had an account, or, if 
he had no banking account, the bank at which he would wish the credit 
to be provided. 

The Kxecutive Committee, after such inquiry as they might deem 
necessary, could approve Ihe piovision of credit and authorize the appli- 
cant to order froni an}^ firm or society aj)]>roved by the Commitlee, goods 
of the description and value specified in the authority. The Food Pro- 
duction Deixntnient suggested to the Kxecutive Committees that use 
should be made of well-establi.shed co-o])erative trading societies, and that 
the Committees should drawn tq^ lists of such societies as well as of private 
traders with whom they would apjirovc of transactions taking place. 

The ap])licant was to ])lace his order with the approved firm or 
society, together with the letter of authority, and to request them to 
send to the Kxecutive Committee the invoice announcing the despatch 
of the goods. The Committee w’^as then to endorse the invoice to the bank 
nominated and to forward it to the applicant. The latter w^onld present 
the endorsed in\'oice to the bank, who would pay it, and take from the 
ap2:>licant a promissory note agreeing to repay the amount with interest 
at 5 per cent, on a specified date. The period of the loan was not to exceed 
nine months. This scheme was extended in the autunui of 1917 by includ- 
ing in the purj^oses for which the loans could be granted the purchase of 
working horses, machinery, implements or any other requirements ne- 
cessary for the increase of food production. Wliile loans were usually 
to be granted for nine months, the3" might be renewed at the expiration of 
the nine months for a further period. Co-operative societies were made 
eligible for the grant of credit under the scheme as well as individual ap- 
plicants. 

Some modifications, rendered neceSvSary by the extended scope of the 
scheme, were made towards the end of the year. A different proceduie 
was authorized for dealing with applications by farmers w'ho had a banking 
account. Upon approval of an application the Executive Committee 
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would notify the applicant and his banker and the Bank would on the 
request of the applicant credit liim with the approved* amount, or any 
smaller amount he might specify. The applicant would then order his 
requirements in the usual way and settle the account (or accounts) direct 
with the dealer {or dealers) by drawing on the Bank up to the amount 
authorized. The receipted invoice (or invoices) WDuld then be sent by 
the applicant to the Committee for scrutiny and subsequent return to him. 
A comparison of the invoice (or invoices) with the particulars of the appro- 
val afforded a safeguard against the use of credit for other than approved 
pur][X)ses. In the case of applicants who had no banking accotmt the 
procedure previously followed w^as to be continued. 

It was left to the discretion of the Committees as to w^hether they 
would make it a condition of the grant of credit that the jnirchases made 
under the scheme should be insured or that the applicant should repay 
the advance forthwith in the event of a sale being effected before the 
obligation to repay had matured. 

The Government guarantee in respect of the loans was originally 
limited to the period ended jist December 1917, but it was extended for 
a further xieriod of tw^elve months from that date. 

A further extension of the scope of the sclieme w\is made in August 
1918. Its application was authorized in cases in which farmers for whom 
cultivations were carried out by the Agricultural K.\ecutive Committee 
had not sufficient ready money to cash to the Committee foi those 
cultivations. This authorization wms of distinct advantage in enabling an 
occupier who was short of working capital to break up additional land, 
and in obviating the necessity for the Committee to enter and take posses- 
sion, with a view to carrying out the cultivations and recovering the cost 
when the crops were haiv’csted. 

The scheme was discontinued after the War, btit a Specijil Committee 
was appointed towards the end of 1921 by the Agricultural Advisory 
Committee for Kngland and Wales to consider and re])ott whether in 
the interests of maintaining production, and to promote employment on 
the land, it is desirable to revive or to extend the scheme of providing short 
term credit to farmers which w'as in operation during the War. 

During the War an investigation into the conditions of agricultural 
credit was made for the Agricultural Organization Society by Mr. John 
Ross. Upon the basis of his reY)ort a scheme was drawn u]), which was 
approved by a Confeience of societies atllliated to the Agricultural 
Organization Society and was afterwards adopted without alteration by 
the Agricultural Policy Sub-Committee of the Reconstruction Committee 
in their Second Report. 

The scheme was confined to the subject of credit for the purchase 
of goods by the farmer. It was xjroposed that the Joint Stock Banks 
vshould be asked to finance the scheme as an ordinary banking proixisition, 
and the main proposals were : — 

1. That the credit should be closely linked with trading. 

2. That a condition of the credit should be that the farmer should 
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buy from the Trading Society of which he is a meml>er everything for the 
purchase of which he wanbs credit. 

3. That this credit shouTd accordingly be administered solely by 
approved agricultural co-operative trading societies and by their central 
wholesale purchasing body, the Agricultural Wholesale Society, and should 
be available only to members of such approved societies. 


§ 2. Agricultural credit in Scotland. 

Under the Small landholders (Scotland) Act, igii, the Board of 
Agriculture has power to grant loans to existing landholders for the re- 
erection or improvement of buildings on small holdings. In 1914 loans f<ir 
these puriK)ses to a total amount of £8,223 were granted, but in the follow- 
ing year the Board decided to grant such loans only in cases where 
the loans previously granted were insufificient owing to the rise in prices 
to complete buildings in course of construction. 

The Board had also powers to grant loans for similar purposes to new 
holders. These were continued during the War, but the applications were 
not numerous, partly on account of the scarcity of labour and the increased 
cost of materials. 

Ivoans and (more often") grants are also given by the Board for obtain- 
ing fencing material. They are given only to townships with statu tor3' 
Grazings Committees and during the War the making of such grants 
or loans was practically suspended. 

In 1915 the Board of Agriculture agreed to make advances, not ex- 
ceeding £600 in all, to District Agricultural Committees to enable them 
to purchase manure distributors for the pui4>ose of hiring them to farmers, 
and offered an advance to a District Committee which desired for the same 
purpose to purchase two motor ploughs. These advances were to be re- 
payable by annuity over live years, calculated at 3 per cent, interest. 

In 1916 the Board adopted the policy of itself purchasing agricultural 
machinery and implements and allocating them to District Agricultural 
Executive Committees for hire to farmers. At the outset the imple- 
ments were sold to the Committees, the price being payable by annual 
instalments, but in September 1917, in order to relieve the Committees of 
financial responsibility and with a view to simplifying arrangements for 
the supply of petrol, oils, spare parts and skilled drivers the Board took over 
all the machinery and implements then in the hands of the Committees. 

After the War the Board of Agriculture instructed Mr. H. M. Conacher 
and Dr. W. R. Scott to make an enquiry into the economics of small agri- 
cultural holdings in Scotland, as a preliminary to a consideration of the 
need of making capital more readily available to the occupants of such 
holdings. The}’^ presented a report on this subject in 1920 and in 1921 
a further re|X)rt embodying the results of a study of agricultural credit in 
France and containing a scheme of agricultural credit applicable to Scot- 
tish conditions. They suggested that provision should be m id e : — 
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1. For the issue of short-term loans (from three months to five 
years): 

(a) To co-operative trading societi6*s engaged in the purchase of 
seeds and agricultural requisites and the sale of eggs and poultry, provision 
of raw material and implements and sale of products of industries, pro- 
vision of agricultural machinery for farmers and crofters 

{b} To individual farmers and crofters, mainly for the purchase of 

stock. 

2. For the issue of long term loans to societies of co-operative pro- 
duction to help them to obtain fixed capital. 

3. For the issue of long term loans to individuals desirous of accu- 
mulating capital to enter a holding, such individuals having in the mean- 
time deposited sums in anticipation with the credit institution. 

4. For the issue of long term loans to stock insurance societies. 

They did not recommend the creation of a central land bank to deal 

with this varied buvsiness, nor did they propose to adopt the French plan 
of local co-operative societies dealing almost exclusively in short-term 
credit. They propOvSed, however, that a number of district credit insti- 
tutions should be formed resembling the French “ Caisses n'gionales. ” 
Ultimately they hoped that it might be possible to .set up such an insti- 
tution in every county where crofters and small faimers were numerous. 
In the meantime it might be possible to form them in districts wheie there 
was a number of co-operative trading societies. It was hoped that all 
such societies would take shares in the county or regional land bank. 


§ 3. Agricultural credit in Ireland. 


In Ireland loans for agricultural purposes are granted by several 
Government Departments — - the Board of Works, the Department of 
Agriculture and the Congested Districts Board. 

Loans (ivanted by the Board of — The Board of Works grants 

two distinct classes of loans, namely loans for arterial drainage and loans 
for land improvement. Though at one time considerable sums were 
advanced for arterial drainage the amount so advanced had been exceedingly 
small for some years prior to the War. In 19 13-14 a loan of £50 was 
made for river drainage and in 1918-19 a sum of £4CK) v\as advanced for 
river drainage imuntenance, but these are the only loans of this class 
made in recent years. Loans for land improvement are made to land- 
owners under the Landed Property Improvement Act 1847, sub.se- 
quent amending acts, and to tenants under the Land Law Act of 1881. 
J/)ans of these two classes were suspended fn m August 1915 to February 
1919 ; that is to say, no new loans were sanctioned, though sums were 
advanced in respect of loans previously sanctioned. Table I shows the 
number of loans for land improvement .sanctioned and the sums advanc'ed 
in each financial year since 1913-14. 
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Table I. — Loans for Land Improvement granted 
by the Board of Works, 


Loans to landowners 


I/Oans to tenants 



Number of loans 

Amount'; 

Number of loans 

Amounts 


sunctiOTU'd 

advanced 

£ 

sanctioned 

advanced 

£ 

IQT3-T4 

91 (J 

00 

709 

43.5^^ 

1914-15 

820 

88,914 

‘Ml 

37 614 

1915-16 

5 

18,940 

2 

5.301 

1916-17 

— 

->855 

— 

403 

CO 

T 

o\ 

— 

J 5 ') 

— 

— 

191 8-1 Q 

— 

— 

— 

— 

19] 9-20 


0.S24 


900 

192T-. 2 

71 

16,026 

17 

2,61 1 


In connection with Ihe scheme^ for mcrefising food production loans 
were given in 1917 to (H'dijners of holdings not exceeding £10 valuation 
and to tenants of labourers’ plots or allotments for the purchase of seed 
oats, seed potatoes ond artificial manure. These loans were given in 
kind through the medium of the Kura] and I'rban District Councils, which 
were authorized to raise funds on the security of the rates with which to 
purchase in bulk seeds and manure for distribution to such occupiers, who 
w’ere to pay" for them on specially easy terms. The funds were advanced 
by the Board ol W('^ks ard tlie Department of Agricultuie arranged to 
])rocure supplies of seeds and manure for the local authorities. A supple- 
mentary scheme w^as also drawn up for supplying seed oats and seed 
])otatoes to non-rated small cultivators in nnal districts. 

The scheme for small holders and labourers was adopted by 128 Rur- 
al District Councils and 39,644 applications were received. The supple- 
mentary scheme was adopted by 21 Rural District Councils and 1,019 
applications were received. The scheme for allotment-holders was adopted 
by 28 Urban District Councils, but no applications were receiwd. 

The total quantities of seeds and manure supplied under these schemes 
were: Potatoes, 5,809 tons; oats, 1,892 tons ; manure, 2,900 ton^; veget- 
able seeds, 478 parcels. Tn addition loans were sanctioned in a few cases 
by Rural District Councils for the direct purchase of seeds. The cost, 
exclusive of carriage, of the seeds and manures supplies was approxim- 
ately £117,000 and the total amount advanced by the Board of Work^ 
to Rural District Councils was £123,140. 

For the 1918 season it was not found necessary to continue the scheme 
for the supply of seeds on credit, as it appeared that a sufficient supply 
would be available in most districts. 
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Loans Granted by the Congested Districts Board, — The Congested 
Districts Board grants loans to tenant-purchasers in the congested districts 
for the erection or improvement of dwelling-houses and loans for the pur- 
chase of live stock to migrants and tenants who have obtained substan- 
tial increases to their holdings. 

The granting of loans for the erection and improvement of dwelling- 
houses was practically suspended during the War for reasons of economy, 
such loans being only given in a few exceptional cases, and was not resumed 
after the cessation of hostilities. Table II shows the number and amount 
of such loans sanctioned in each financial year since I9i3->i4. 


Table II. — Loans for the Erection or Improvement of Dwelling-houses 
Granted by the Congested Districts Board. 



Loatiii 

for the erection 

for the improvement 

Year 

of dwelling houscb 

of dwelliiig-hoiwes 


Nunib( r 

Aiiioimt 

NuinbcT 

Amount 



£ 


£ 

1913-14 

41 

1,040 

1-’ 

r,ii5 

1914-15 

66 

3 


r ,02 2 

1915-16 

3 

1 20 

3 

I 5 <J 

iqi6-r7 

I 

25 

4 

ino 

1917-18 

3 


— 

— 

i9i8-ro 

— 

- 

3 


I ‘ 119-20 

— 

- 

2 

50 


No special restrictions was placed on the issue of loans for the purchase 
of live stock but the number of loans issued since 1913-14 has steadily 
declined, except for a slight rise in the year 1917-18. Table III shows the 
number and amount of loans issued under this scheme since 19 13-14. 

Table III. — Loans for the Purchase of Live Stock 
issued by the Congested Districts Board. 


Vcar Nnmixr , Amount 

— issued £ 

1913- 14 164 3,936 

1914- 15 123 3,o()5 

1915- 16 83 2,510 

1916- 17 81 2,648 

1917- 18 96 2,803 

1918- 19 45 1,457 

1919- 20 33 1,204 


Loans Granted by the Department of Agrietdture. — The Department of 
Agriculture for Ireland had in operation prior to the War a number of 
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different schemes for the granting of loans for agricultural purposes. So 
freely was advantage taken of these schemes that in 19 13-14 the funds 
set aside for the puipose became exhausted and even before the outbreak 
of War it was determined to restrict both the number of schemes and the 
extent to which applications for loans could be accepted. 

The schemes for granting loans for the purchase of bulls and stallions, 
which are not aimed, at benefiting the individual farmers so much as at 
introducing pure-bred animals for the benefit of the surrounding locality, 
were continued duiing the War, as they were considered indispensable 
for maintaining in the country a suflicient number of high-class sires. 
Tables IV and V show the number and amount of loans for the purchase 
of bulls and stallions since 1913. 

Tabee IV. Loam (^ranted by the Department of Agriculture for Ireland 
for the Purchase of Bulls. 


Year 

NumlKr 

Amount 

£ 

1914 

2 II 

5.355 

19 V 5 

132 

3.597 

iqt 6 

134 

3.967 

1917 

116 

4,503 

1918 

92 

3.942 

IQ19 

90 

3,841 


Tabie V — Loans (rranted Irv the ^Department of Agriculture for Ireland 



for the Purchase of Stallions. 


Year 

Number 

Amount 

— 

— 

£ 

1914 

24 

1,757 

1915 

20 

1,050 

iqib . . 

21 

1. 417 

1917 . . 

5 

455 

1918 . . 



675 

igiq . . 

8 

787 


In the early part of the War the granting of loans for the purchase 
of agricultural implements and machinery was greatly restricted, but the 
issue of the Compulsoiy- Tillage Regulations in December 1916 and Jan- 
uary 1917, under which farmers were compelled to cultivate an increased 
area of land, made it necessary to give facilities for the acquisition of the 
implements and machinery required. The Department of Agriculture ac- 
cordingly provided loans for this purpose. In the original scheme the 
loans were not to be of less than £5, though a joint application for a 
l6an of at least £5 from several farmers who individually required a loan of 
less than that sum would be entertained. Applications from societies of 
farmers would akso be considered. The applicant was expected to deposit 
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one fifth of the purchase money and the Department advanced him on ap- 
proved personal security the remaining four fifths. The loan was to be 
repaid in three annual instalments with interest at the rate of 5 per cent. 
In the case of the more expensive machinery, such as threshing machines 
or motor tractors, the period of repayment might be extended to five years. 

Karly in the summer of 1917 it was decided to reduce the minimum 
loan from £5 to £2 8 s., or, in other words, to reduce the minimum cost of 
machinery for which a loan would be granted from £6 5s. to £3. This 
enabled the poorer farmers to obtain, for example, knapsack sprayers. 

The number and amoimt of loans for the purchase of implements 
and machinery from 1913-14 to 1920-21 are shown in Table VI. The 
increa^^e resulting from the special facilities given in 1917 is very marked. 

Table VI. — Loans Granted by the Department of Agriculture for Ireland 
for the Purchase of Agricultural Implements and Machinery, 


Year Nmnbei Amount 

~ - £ 

1913- I4 482 4,840 

1914- 15 105 i,ro() 

258 4,97 >> 

3354 84,449 

1917- 18 3,014 87,412 

1918- 19 2,099 03,890 

1919- 20 ... ()o8 23,370 

1920- 21 T(S5 2,530 


The Loan fund System. — There exist-^ in Ireland a form of rural credit 
known as the I/ian Fiuid System, the origin of w^hich dates back to the 
eighteenth century. Under this system societies, called loan fund soci- 
eties, ” were formed for making small loans repayable by weekUUnstal- 
ments. The loans were originally intended for industrial purposes, but 
the majority of the lx>rrowers haye long been agriculturists. The system 
was regulated by successive Acts gf Parliament, and was snpervized by a 
central board of commissioners, the Loan* Fund Board, but it was defective 
in many ways and considerable abuses arose in connection with it. The 
number of loan fund societies was highest in 1842, when it reached 300, 
but the number and total amount of the loans granted reached their max- 
imum in 1845 ; in that year, although the number of societies had fallen to 
245, the loans granted numbered 507,339 and amoimted to £1,857,457. 
The great famine of 1847 brought alx>ut a heavy fall in the number of 
societies and the number continued from that time to decline steadily. 
In 1912, there were only 51 societies in existence. 

The Departmental Committee on Agricultural Credit in Ireland, re- 
porting in 1914, urged that the powers of the Loan Fmrd Board should 
be transferred to the Department of Agriculture. This recommendation 
was carried out in December 1915 and the Department immediately 
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gave its attention to the improvement of the system, but this was delayed 
by the pressure of work in other directions arising from the War. 

Early in the spring of 1917 the Department of Agriculture urged the 
committees of the loan fund societies to utilize the funds at their dispos- 
al, as far as possible, during the sowing season for the making of advances 
to deserving borrowers of the agricultural classes, especially labourers, 
allotment holders and small farmers, for the purchase of seeds’ manures, 
implements, etc. In the following years, however, owing to the liigh 
prices obtainable for agricultunil produce, farmers and agricultural labour- 
ers did not find it necessary to take advantage of the borrowing facili- 
ties afforded by the loan fund societies, with the result that the lending 
operations of many of them showed a decline. 

The following table shows the number and amount of the loans issued 
by loan fund societies in each year since 1913 : 


Tabu: VII. — Loamy issued hy Loan Lund Societies since 1913. 

Year Number Amount 

1913 31,229 184,628 

T914 30,037 179.538 

J915 27,768 168,987 

1916 23,681 157.73^ 

1917 24,051 154,611 

iqiS 21,023 139,941 

The maximum loan which can be granted by a loan fund society 
was £10, but the average amount of the loans wais £5 i8s. 2d in 1913 


and increased to £6 135. i(/. in 1918. J. K. M. 


MISCELLANE( >US INFORMATION RELATING TO CREDIT 

COLOMHIA. 

I. REGULATIONS RKLATJNC, TO THE (iENI^RAJ, J)EnoSTT WARICHOUSICS — Dia» 
rto Ofictnl, N(xs. I /64 and 176 ', Boj^ota, 4 Novcnibei iq 2 I 

By the Law of 2 November 1921 regulations were laid down with 
the aim of defining the legal status of the Gejieral Deposit Warehouses 
in Colombia, and more particularly of defining the fmiction and credit 
validity of the documents which these same warehouses arc em];)owered 
to issue in respect of the goods deposited in them. 

In the first place the law affirms that by General De])osit Ware- 
houses are meant establishments primarily intended for the deposit, pre- 
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servation, safe keeping and in some cases the sale of goods, produce 
or fruits of honie or foreign growing, but also issuing credit instruments 
transferable by endorsement and intended to credit the endorsee with 
the goods deposited or to obtain loans on the security of tiie same goods. 

These General Deposit Wai^houses, as definitely stated in the law, 
are to be regarded as credit institutions or {societies, and are therefore 
subject to goveniment inspection in conformity with the regulations 
contained in the legislation in force. 

The same law in view of the legal status mentioned as accorded to 
the General Warehouses, lays down that their rules and regulations must 
be approved by the Government and further decrees that no General 
I^posit Warehouse can be established with a capital less than joo,ooo 
pesos of which at least a third must be paid uj). " 

Having laid down the character and lines of procedure of the Gen- 
eral Deposit Warehouses, the law cited goes on to regulate the credit 
instruments wliich the Warehouses have power to issue. These are : 
certificates of deposit and w^arrants or ])ledge notes {honos dc premia). 

The certificate of deposit represents the good^ deposited and is in- 
tended to act as a means of transfer, the purchase of the certificate con- 
veying alvSo ])ropert3^ in the goods. 

The warrant re])resents the loan agreement with the accompanying 
security of the goods deposited, and confeis by itself the rights and pri- 
vileges of a credit on ])ledge. 

Having indicated the forms of these documents and the informa- 
tion that must be su])p]icd on them, the law lays down some nume pre- 
cise instnic'tions for the eniplo^uuent of these credit instri\ments, which 
we will briefly hidicate. 

It is laid down in the first place that certificates and warrants cannot 
be issued if the goods corres])onding are liable to any charge or to legal 
seizure, of which the General Warehouse has had nqtice. 

Certificates of deposit and warrants can be passed on by endorse- 
ment either together or separately. 

The endorsement of a warrant only constitutes for the person in whose 
favour it is endorsed the pledge of the goods, while the endorsement of the 
certificate alone confers the right of disjwsing of the goods on condition of 
])aying the credit guaranteed by the warrant. 

The law then gives power to the holder of the certificate of deposit 
alone to pay the debt guaranteed by the warrant evei/'before it falls due. 
For this purjiose, if an agreement cannot be come to with the holder of 
the warrant, he will deposit in the General Warehouse, till the day the 
debt falls due, the capital and interest guaranteed by the .said warrant. 
The holder of the warrant alone, if the amount it stands for is not paid 
on the due date, can proceed to the protest of the instrument, demanding 
from the Warehouse the sale of the goods, in accordance with the regula- 
tions of the law itself on the point. 

In the time intervening between the protest and the beginning of 
the sale, the holder of the certificate of deposit can redeem the warrant 
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under protest, by means of the pa3rment of capital and interest. He is 
besides expected to indemnify all losses, which are calculated at the rate 
of five per cent, of the capital represented by the warrant protested. 

On the other hand in the case when the sale has been effected, the 
law lays down that the sum made must first of all be used to cover ex- 
penses of warehousing, of the sale, and of the care of the goods, etc. ; the 
first claim on the remainder is the payment of the sum guaranteed by 
the warrant and the interest agreed upon. 

If the sum made by the sale should be larger than the amount of 
the credit represented by the warrant, the excess will be kept at the 
Warehouse at the disposal of the holder of the certificate of deposit. 

In this case also the holder of the warrant protested luis the right 
to compensation for damages, to the extent of 5 per cent, of the capital 
representing his credit. 

If, again, the goods sold are not sufiicient to satisfy the credit, he 
will have a personal claim against the preceding endorsees, who will be 
jointly and severally liable for the unsatisfied portion of the credit. This 
claim is subsidiary, unless it is expressly stipulated that it can be exer- 
cized as the ])rincipal means of recovery. 

The holder of the warrant can also niake good his claim in the case 
tliat the goods are claimed by a tliird party as his own, having been 
stolen from him. 

1'he law’ also contemplates the case in wliich the goods deposited 
are insured against fire and lays down that the holders of the certificate 
of deposit and of the warrant have the same rights over the com- 
pensation paid for damage by^ fire that they have over the goods 
i insured. 

The law further confers on the holder of the warrant the right to 
receive partial payments on account, to be attributed either to the re- 
payanent of the cajiital lent, or both to repayment and to the payment 
of interest. The holder of the certificate of deposit who is at the same 
time the holder of the w^arrant, has the right to demand that the goods 
deposited should be divided, at his owti expense, into several parts or 
lots and that for each of fhese a separate certificate should be issued, 
with a cofrespondiiig warrant, in place of the single certificate, which 
will be withdrawn by the Warehouse. 

Even the holder of the warrant has the right to demand the dhd- 
sion of the goods deposited into lots. In this case the Warehouse will 
notify the holder of the certificate of deposit, in order that he may ob- 
tain the partial ceittficates, returning the single certificate, which will 
be duly cancelled. 

In these cases the sale must be carried out in accordance with the 
division made both in the warrant and the certificate of deposit. 

The law lays down, lastly, what must be the characteristic form of 
the warrants and certificates and gives power to the gewemment to issue 
regulations for carrying out the law itself. 


E. E. 
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2. TiU: SYSTEM OF AGRICUEXURAE PEKDGES - Dtario ofictal, No. 17.976-17,977 

Eogotsi, II November 1921 

By 1 /dw No. 24, dated 5 November 1921, the s^^stein of agricultural 
pledges was introduced into Colombia and special regulations were laid 
down for its application. 

Under the tcims of this law, macliiner\’^ of all kinds, implements of 
labour, animals of all kinds and their produce, fruit of every kind, even 
when ungathered, timber, mineral products and other products of 
Colombian industry ma^" be pledged. 

For the estabUsliment of a jdedge on moveables which may be consi- 
dered as fixtures in \'iev/ of the pinj^ose to which they aie put, if there is a 
mortgage on the property in wliich the said moveables are incorporated, 
the law requires that the consent of mortgagee shall be obtained. 

The law lays down tliat tlie debtor must kee]>, in the name of the 
creditor, the g<iods pledged, assuming all the duties and responsibilities 
relating thereto, and that he cannot make any other contract affecting 
the same goods without the consent of the cieditor or creditors. 

The debtoi is, moieover, forbidden to lemove the goods itom the 
place wlune tlic}' were when they weie pledged and from the area over wliich 
the Registry in which the contract was entered has jurisdiction, unless he 
notifies the creditor and the iiersoii or ])ersons m wiio,^e favoui the pledge 
note has l)een successiveh^ vmdorsed, indicating the ]>lace to wliich the goods 
are to be removed When the debtoi tails to notify the removal of the 
goods, the cieditor Can ap]dy to tlie local magistrate for the sequestra- 
tion of the goods or their return to the j)lace wheie they originally were. 

The law^ allows the debtor to sell the goods jiledged, if he wishes to 
do so, but th(' goods must not be traiisfened to the purcliaser until the sum 
due to the creditor has been icpaid. 

When the properiy is sold, of wliich tlie cro])s or produce arc ] dodged, 
the ]dedge being duly registered, the crops or })r()(luce may be hrindedover 
to the purchaser, ])rovided he re]iays the loan fv)r wliich they served as 
security. 

The contract which the goods are pledged can be made either in the 
form of a ])rivate agreement or by a public act to be registered in the proper 
Registry. As soon as it is registeied a copy of the entry will be sent to the 
creditor and this serves as the pledge certificate. 

The law lays down sjiecial provisions legardiit^ the efiicac}^ of the 
pledge certificate. It is transferable by endorsement, and if so transfeired 
must indicate the date, the names and addresses of the person who endorses 
it and of the person in whose favour it is endorsed, as well as contain their 
signatures. The debtor and the persons endorsing the certificate are jointly 
and severally liable for the amount of the loan, together with interest and 
the expenses of recovering them 

The right of di^^tress which arises out of the ])ledge ceases aftei two 
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years from the registration of the contracts ; the law, however, lays dowri 
that this period may be interrupted by the presentation on the part of the 
creditor of the applicatic>n to levy distress. 

At any moment the debtor may himself free from the ])ledge tlie goods 
indicated in the contract, by lodging in court, for the berietit of the rightful 
holder of the certificate, the total amount of the loan and of other j)a3nnents 
due. If this lodgement takes i>lace before the end of the period fixed, the 
amount lodged nmst include the interest due up to tlie end of the period, 
which will be paid over to the creditor. 

The agricultural })ledge eei^tificate has the charactei of an executive 
document both when personal action is brought against the debtor and the 
endorsers, and when action is brought against the holder of the goods 
given in pk^dge. Kven in the latUn ease the credit given on the pledge 
of goods has a first claim on the ]nirehase-price of the goods jdedged if 
they are sold, on the amount of comi)ensation if lliey are insured and, in 
case of loss or depreciation of the goods through the fault of tliird parties, 
on the Slim payable by -^ueb ])ersous as compensation foi damage. 

The holder of the pledge ceititicate cannot act against the endorsers, 
if he has not take]* aclion to distrain upon the goods pledged witliin the 
30 days following the exjuty of tlie period for which the loan was granted. 
If he has taken such action, he may lake action against the debtors or 
the endorsers, within tlie same time* or subsecjuently, for the recovery of 
the. balance due, on the condition^ laid dowji for joint and several debtors, 
and he may in casn of notoriom depreciation of the gv)ods ]>ledged apply 
also foi their seizin e in advance. 

The law alsC) lays down rules to be followed in case ul tlie death, legal 
incapacity or ab.seuce of the debtor and in case of the traiisfei of his goods. 

As long as the contract is in force, the debtor is obliged to allow (he 
creditor to inspect the goods pledged. It iu<iy also Ijc agreed in the con- 
tract that the debtor sludl send periodicalh t<* the creditor a staUmienl of 
the condition of the good< and an .lecouut of the sale of live stock and pro- 
duce*, always su])posiug that the ])rie'e realized is to be devoted to the pay- 
ment of the debt. 

hastly rules are also laid down concerning the pejialties which are in- 
curred by the debtor who abandons die goods ])ledged,lo the damage of 
the creditor and independenty of the liiibility of the ])erson with whom 
they are deposited, or who disposes of goods pledged as if they were lu't 
subject to the pledge, or who rdedges other persons’ goods as if they were 
his own. F. 


DUTCH EAST JIxVDIES. 

A CREDIT BANK FOR CROPS IN THE DUTCH EAST INDIEvS. — Javusche C^irani 
{Java Offtciai Journal), No. 68 (supplement). Batavia, 26 Augubt 1921 

In October 1918 a group of financiers, who foresaw the ajiproachmg 
economic crisis, drew up a carefully considered scheme for the fouiidtition 
of a bank of auxiliary credit, with the view of granting loans towards the 
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growing of any crops that stood especially in need of such support. But 
the crisis did not take place so soon as was anticipated. The said group 
did not, therefore, pay up the capital, and did not take any further 
measures, remaining inactive till 1921. 

In that year, however, the conditions under which the greater part 
of the cultivation was carried on l^ecanie somewhat difficult and the in- 
tervention of the group became necessary. 

By the lavr of 3 August the Culiuurhulphank voor Ntderkmhch-Indiey 
a joint-stock company was formed with head-quarters at Batavia. 

The Board of Directors has power tooj)en branches wherever it appears 
necessary. 

The aim of the company is the increasing of cultivation. The means 
employed to the end consist in the granting loans to agriculturists, in the 
purchase of holdings (yi associations — for the purpose of resale — and in 
other forms of assistance considered profitable by the Board of directors. 

The share capital amounts to one million florins and is divided into 
one hundred shares of 10,000 florins each. 

Of these hundred shares, 81 were allotted immediately after the estab- 
lishment of the bank among those who had united to bring it into existence, 
that is to say 25 to the Nederland ache Hand elmaatschappij (Dutch Trad- 
ing Company), 25 to the N ederlandsch-Indische Hundelshank (Commercial 
Bank of the Dutch Indies), 25 to the Nederlandsch-Indische Escompio 
M aatschappi'j (Discount Bank of the Dutch Indies), two 1 he Messrs. Tiede- 
man and Van Kerchem, two to Messrs. Geo. Wehiy and Co. and the 
remaining two to Messrs. Jolm Peet and Co. 

There were nominated as members of the Board of Directors the re- 
presentatives of the companies and firms above mentioned and as chair- 
man the Diregfor General of Agriculture, Industry and Commerce or his 
deputy, that is to say, another oflicial designated by the Government^ 

H. M. R. L. 


RUv'^STA. 

THE PROBLEM OF CRICDIT FOR RUSSIAN AGRICULTURE — :hoH(nfWir(%afr 
HCiUHh {Eionomic Life), No 25, Mosaiw, 2 February, IQ22. 

The discussions of the Council of National Kconom}^ directed towards 
the solution of the problem of long and short term credit for agriculture have 
reached the following conclusions. In consideration of the fact that the 
means at present available do not permit the creation of a special agricul- 
tural mortgage bank, as would be desirable, there has been established on 
the part of the Bank of the State, for the purpose of granting agricultural 
credit, a special fund amounting to at least 100 million gold roubles. The 
fund is to consist of three ]Darts : i. a fund for the grantingof loans to the 
poorer peasiints ; 2. the fund for agricultural credit, properly speaking; 
3. a fund for the granting of credits with a view to the development of part- 
icular kinds of cultivation and for the carrying out of agricultural improve- 
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ments. Since commercial transactions in land are no longer possible, 
it cannot represent the basis of mortgage credit, so that 5deld has to take 
its place for that purpose. The amoimt of credit to be granted has to l-ie 
fixed by estimating the capital value of a given portion of the yield of the 
land. The granting of loans is ananged through the medium of the co- 
operative credit banks. The intere.st and the in.stalments of repayment are 
to be reckoned in gold roubles. Short term credit, on which the major 
number of the operations are based, must be granted for a maximum period 
of a year, and be guaranteed by the property of the debtor; longterm 
credit for the general reconstruction of farms must be granted for a period 
of from one to six years and be guaranteed by the ])roduce and any new 
acquisitions of buildings, etc ; finally long term credit for improvements 
must be guaranteed on the joint and several liability of all tho.se belong- 
ing to the agricultural association concerned. 

M. T. 
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MISCELI.ANEOUS INFORMATION. 

INTERNATIONAL QUESTIONS. 

T HR THIRD INTERNATIONAL CONORlvSvS ON THE TEACHING OF HOITSKHOLD 

MANAGEMENT - Bulletin de r Union du Sud Est Lvori--, M,iy, iq.;.'. 

The Tliircl International Congress on the leaching of lion se hold Man- 
agement arranged b}" the Intcinational Othce Household Management 
Instruction with headquarters at PVil^onrg (Switzerliind), was held in Paris 
from i8 to 24 April last. Tliirty-three nations were represented there, 
and the membership) roll included 400 organizations and more than a 
thousand individuals. Several hundred enquiries had been undertaken in 
view of it, and ser\^ed as the basis of general reports to which the dis- 
cussions related 

This Congress w^a.s the first of ihe kind to be held since the war. In 
ig()8 there was one at Eribouig and another at Ghent in 1913. It was 
particularly inteiesling to gather the impression of all the members of the 
Congress on the ])ositioii of domestic sci(Tn( te^Lching at the piresent time. 

Household iiK'nagement is either uiban or luial. In both cases the 
instruction ha^ the object of preqiariiig young girls foi looking after a house 
and a family, whatever may be their condition m life. But the instruc- 
tion given in rural districts must also be in fanning. As the preamble 
to the resolutions piassed b} the Congress pints it, instniction in town house- 
hold management may be c'onsidered as a c(uuj)lement of general education, 
while farmhouse rnanagement is a branch of occupiational education. 

In regard to instruction in farmhouse management, the following 
resolutions weie piassed ; 

I. Primary, secondary or hic^her eJementarv school education. 

“ Instniction in farmhouse managment, including the knowledge 
of family training, must find its way into the syllabus of all rural primaiy, 
secondaiy^ or higher elementary schools. 
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These ideas are to be imparted with exactness, and to be accom- 
panied by practical exercizes. 

“ As far as possible, these practical exercizes must be carried out 
imder conditions resembling those in which the students will later on have 
to apply their knowledge. 

2. Farm instruction properly so-called : Local and travelling classes. 

“ It is between 16 and 20 years that girls gain most from instruction 
in farmhouse management : efforts will therefore be made to set up 
universally after-school instruction of the kind for girls of that age, and 
to give opportunities for practice, carried out as for as possible by collab- 
oration belween the instructor and the student. 

“ This imstniction will be purely on farming subjects. Girls must 
be given the theoritical and practical knowledge that will make them good 
farmers' wives. A taste for family life should be implanted, and the tend- 
ency of girls to drift into the towns discouraged. 

“ All ty])es of after-school instruction in farmhouse management are 
to be recommended ; but wherever it proves possible to have a school 
with continuous in.struction, with the use of an agricultural holding, 
such would have the preference. 

“ The examinations should Jiot merely be a test of the comprehensive 
memory }K)ssessed by students, but should fumisli a proof of their capaci- 
ties, of their resourcefulness and their suitability for the family life of a 
farm. 

“ The local authorities will attach a ]nimary im])oitaiice to pro\iding 
accommodation for the tiavelling schools on strictly hygienic lines, and with 
the greatest possible degree of comfort, in view of the importance of the 
instruction and the health of the students and instructresses. 

The length t'f the courses of the tniv'clling schools must be ade- 
quate. 

“ It is desirable that Study-Circle.'^ of farmers’ wives should be formed 
wherever possible, such ciicles to do everything j)ossibk to improve the 
education and the pudessional capacities of women in agricultural life 
by means of lectures and other schemes for popularizing the matter and 
arousing rivalry. * 

3. Training schools of farmhouse managemeni. 

In the.se colleges a .^pecHil type of education will be carried ( ut, 
adapted to the aim in view, namely that of turning out students possessed 
with the desire of producing more, of better quality and at less expense, 
with less physical fatigue, and possessed too of a .sense of duty and an 
elevation of mind. 

“ The training colleges of farmhoitse management should direct their 
instruction towards the gradual improvement of the methods of the district 
rather than towards the immediate adoption of the most highly improved 
methods, the study of wliich should be reserved for the higher courses. 

" It is desirable that the public authorities should encourage in every 

t 
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way and in as large a measure as possible, training in farmhouse manage- 
ment, both by taking steps to develop State training colleges and in 
giving support to private training colleges, 

‘'It is desirable that side by side with the body of instructresses 
in household management, there should be formed a body of women ad- 
visors on the subject, nominated by the Government or by agricultural 
associations, whose business it would be to encourage the teaching staff, 
to establish liarmon}?” in the methods, and above all to keep the instruc- 
tresses in touch with new ideas. M. B. 

AUSTRIA. 

I LAW OF 29 OCTOBER 1921 REGULATXNCr CONDITIONS OF FARM LABOURICRS IN 
vSTYRlA — Amtlichc Nachnchten des Oesterr Bundesmtnisteriums fur Soziale Verwalt- 
ufiff, N. 5. V^ienna, May 922. 

The chief points of this law are as follows : 

The liiring agreement is concluded between the employer and worker, 
either orally or, on the recjuest of one of the parties to the agreement, 
n w riting. The commencement of the period of work is fixed by the 
yearly agreements at i January and the expir}^ at 31 December (§ 5h 

The length of the day’s work is regulated on the basis of local customs. 
The time of work is usually that of the daylight hours. On an average 
throughout the year the day’s work is of ten hours (§ 10). 

In cUvSe of need extra hours iiiUst be worked. If necessary this also ap- 
plies to Sundays and festivals and to the night hours Remuneration 
for these hours is from 50 to 100 per cent, more than that for the regular 
hours of work (§ 14). 

The year’s wage must be divided in accordance with the agreements 
in such a way that 40 per cent, is allotted to the winter months and 60 ])er 
cent, to the summer months. After five years’ work without a break for 
the same employer, the labourer has a claim to a special bonus of 25 per cent, 
of his last year’s wage. If the services have been given for ten years 
without a break, he is entitled to a further bonus of 50 pei cent, of liis 
last year’s w^9ge. For every five years more, the bonus increases by 
another 25 per cent. (§ 13). 

If he has lemained in the same employment for at least a year, the lab- 
ourer is entitled to three days’ leave on full pay ; if for at least two years 
to a week’s leave ; if for at least five years* theii to two weeks’ leave on 
the same conditions (§ 15). 

The labourer who is prevented from doing his work by illness or accid- 
ent, happening through no fault of his own, has the right to full pay 
whether in cash or kind, as well as to appropriate care and medical 
treatment for a period of from four to eight weeks. Beyond that perod 
the expenses must be met with the means publicly provided (§ j 8). The 
employer niust not assign to expectant mothers work which is clearly 
dangerous m theh condition, nor can pregnancy be a cause for dismissal 
{§19). The agreement can be cancelled either without notice or on a 
t 
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fortnie:ht's notice, on cause arising wh»ch prevents the continuance of 
the relation, such as acts of violence, serious offences, threats, immoral 
conduct, etc., and this applies equally to either side (§ 8). 

The observance of the provisions of this law is to be a matter for the 
vigilance of the State authorities. Contraventions are punishable by 
fines up to 4,000 crowns or by imprisonment up to eight days, and in the 
case of a second offence provision is made for a fine up to 20,000 crowns or 
an imprisonment up to 14 days. Money paid in fines is passed to the poor 
of the communes. Against the decision of the district authorities there 
is an appeal allowed at the end of fourteen days to the provincial govern- 
ment 2q). M. T. 


2^HR new UAW for JNCREASING the AI.UOWANCES MADE TO THE “ AUSDIN- 

GER ” (RETIRED SMATX FARMERS OR LABOURERS). 

The prevailing economic situation incident on the peace has rendered 
peculiarly difficult the circumstances of those who depend on fixed incomes : 
and this is especially so in the case of the Ausdinger ” as those agricul- 
turists are called who liave lxan<h?d over their farms altogether to sons or 
to others, in return for an undertaking on the part of these latter to con- 
tribute to the expenses of their maintenance, in a measure definititely 
fixed by agreement. By this term is mostly meant people of advanced 
age, either wholly or virtually incapacitated from earning a competence 
by their own work, who have a home of their own, often a little cottage 
with a garden, and receive a small regular allowance. By “ Ausdinger" 
is also meant persons of both sexes, who have worked for many years on 
a farm and receive regularly by agreement a certain sum of money. 

With the aim of ameliorating the lot of these people, the National 
Council promulgated on 27 October 1921 a law for the increase of the 
allowances paid to "Ausdinger" {(jesetz uher die Erhdhung von (leldaus- 
dlngdeisi ungen) y to be foiuid in the Bundesgezetszhlatt of 2 November, 
1921, No. 598. 

The essential provisions of this law are as follows : If in a contract, 
agreed to before i January 1920 and relating to the transfer of a farm or 
forest holding, there is stipulated a periodical payment of an allowance to 
the outgoing owner, which according to the evident intention of both i)art- 
ies should have .secured either in full or in part the maintenance of the 
latter, the interested party is empowered to demand either a corresponding 
increase of the allowance or a commutation by addition of an equivalent 
quantity of gooiis in kind. The same principle is applied to periodical 
allowances, stipulated by agreement, dated before i January 1920, and 
with similar intention in respect to labourers, as recognition of the long 
services rendered by these latter on a farm. 

The request may also be put forward in respect of an owner who has 
come into possession in succession to the person originally a party to the 
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agreement, with this limitation however, that the right to an allowance 
in that case must appear from the Cadastral Survey. 

The court before which the application comes decides on the question 
according to equitable principles and the usage of the district and 
locality ; in particular it is bound to ascertain if the profits of the owner 
of the farm are so much larger as to make it possible to impose on him 
this fresh burden. 

In the event of the appreciation of the currency, if, that is, the increas- 
ed allowance should come to be in excess of the needs it was intended 
to supply, the person bound by the agreement to make the payment 
may in his turn make an application for the reduction of the allowance 
formerly increased. 

The district tribunal, in view of an application for increase of the al- 
lowance or its commutation into payments in kind, must endeavour to 
bring a1x)ut an amicable arrangement between the parties. If tliis proves 
not to be possible, it is then the duty of the tribunal fo give a ruling, after 
having heard the evidence of competent jjersons acquainted with the local 
conditions. Against the dedsion of the tribunal of the second instance 
there is no appeal allowed. As to the question of the incidence of the costs 
of the legal proceedings, the court decides, with discretionary powers. 

The time from which the increase of the allowance applies is fixed 
by the court. 

No application can be made for a fresh increase, and this holds equally 
with respect to a reduction, before the lapse of at least six months from the 
carrying out of the former judicial decision increasing the said allowance. 

The law is the first of a series of si'^cial legislative measures for the pro- 
tection of persons of advanced age and unfit for work, whose capital or 
allowances are only on a pre-war basis. 

IT. Kallbrunnkk. 


I.AND SYSTEMS 


MISCELLANEOUS INFORMATION. 

AUSTRIA. 

THE LAW OF 20 DECEMBER 1921 REI.ATING TO THE MODIFICATION OF LONG 
TERM AGRICULTURAL LETTING AGREEMENTS. 

On account of the continued depreciation of the Austrian currency, 
it frequently happens that rents due to landowners from tenants holding 
on long term letting agreements are much lower than the taxes that the 
owners have to pay on their land, since the rents remain unaltered while 
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the rate of the taxes has been placed in relation to the depreciation in the 
currency. 

In order to make good the resulting loss to owners, the National Coun- 
cil has promulgated the Law of 20 December 1921, relating to the modifi- 
cation of agricultural long term leases (published in the Bundesgesetzhlait 
of 29 December 1921, No. 270). 

The most important provisions contained in it are the following : 

The landlord can demand the mc^dification of letting agreements 
of any kind, in respect to forest or agricultural undertakings, to lands, or 
to shooting or fishing rights, concluded for a period of more tlmn three 
years from a date previous to i January 1921, if the rent agreed on has 
become disproportionately small in consequence of the advance in prices 
of farm products subsequent to the conclusion of the agreement, or 
in consequence of the increase of the State dues (taxes and supplementary 
levies) burdening the property and falling heavily on the landlord ; and 
this notwithstanding the original agreement as to the proportion of the 
same rent. 

In judging of the equit}" of an increase, regard must be had to the 
])roportion in which the landlord and tenant are obliged to invest capital 
in the farm. In the case of small holdings, it must be ascertained if 
the tenant, his economic situation iK'ing what it is, is in a position to 
])ay a liighei rent. In dealing with letting agreements relating to small 
gardens [Schrebergarten), the rent is put up only so much as is justified 
l)y the increase in the rates and taxes cliargeable on the tenancy aiid falling 
on the landkjrd. Where a fall of prices or a reduction in the taxes takes 
place, the tenant can demand on his side a reduction in the rent as increased, 
but not so as to fall below the original ])roportion fixed. Following 
on the (ipplication of the landlord for the raising of the rent, the district 
tribunal within whose area the farm is situated or the iindcrlakiiig is 
tarried on must in the first ]dace try to effect aa amicable arrangement 
between the parties • when this cannot be brought about, the siiid tri- 
bunal is to give a summary decision, after having given a hearing to 
j)ersons cognizant of the facts of the case. 

If the application is favourably received, in default of an agreement 
between the parties, the district tribunal ninst rule that the increased rent 
must be paid from the beginning of the year of the letting agreement follow- 
ing the da 5^ on which the application was put forward. If the landlord put 
forward the request for a rise in the rent within four weeks of the coming 
into force of tliis law, the district tribunal, in .so far as the circumstances 
of the case justify it, must recognize that payment of rent was due for the 
current year of the conlrllct. If the rent for the year of the agreement 
ended or ending wathin the year 1921 did not reach the amount that the 
landlord was called upon to pay whether in State taxes or siqiplementary 
levies on the land, or in fire insurance premiums, the district tribunal 
was to grant the increase retrospectively up to the amount of tliis sum, 
always supposing that the landlord made application for it within four 
weeks of the coming of this law into force. 
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If the increase of rent is sanctioned, the tenant can legally bring the 
lease to an end at the end of the contractual year, giving at least three 
months notice notwithstanding any length of time originally agreed on. 

If an application for increase of rent has been granted, no others 
can be granted in the same year. 

If in a letting agreement of the aforesaid kind it is agreed that at the 
end of the contract the tenant must hand over, or the landlord take over, 
cattle, tools, forage, seeds, or other requisites at a price fixed, the party 
who stands to suffer a loss inequitable in comparison with the advantages 
gained by the other from the contractual relation, may demand a cor- 
responding modification of prices. 

Dr. H. Kali BRUNNER. 


EGYPT 

THE SUBDIVISION OF LANDED PROPERTY. Casoria (Matteo/ * Chromque agrf 

cole d Vannh 1921, in VEgypie contempormne. Cairo, January 1922. 

Working from the official statistics as to the division of landed ])to- 
perty, M. Casoria notes the fact that Egjq)t is following the same dow^n- 
ward path as the European countries in the matter of the subdivision of 
land. Kitchener’s law as regards holdings of under five feddans (two 
hectare<5, ten ares), undoubtedly had a siilutary effect, but it could not 
even so check the downward movement increasingly noticeable. 

As a matter of fact in the class of proprietors of from one to five fed- 
dans we find ; 

In 1913 468,628 proprietors : 1,013,364 fedd. average 2.0321 fedd. 

In 1920 506,025 » 1,064,137 » » 2.0211 » 

Difference 37,397 additional proprietors with a reduction of o.oiio 
feddans in the average holding 

Glancing at all the classes, we see : 


1913 1930 



i Proprietors 

Feddans 

Proprietors 

Feddans 

Less than one feddan . 

942.530 

405.595 

1,207,694 

485.045 

From one to 5 feddans 

468,628 ' 

1,013,364 

506,025 

1,064,137 

P'rom 5 to 10 » 

76,337 

528,706 

79.767 

551.276 

From 10 to 20 » 

36,623 

505,344 

38,707 

533,563 

From 20 to 30 n 

11,155 

271.385 1 

11,866 

1 287,921 

From 30 to 50 » • 

8,479 

327.978 I 

9,180 

352,783 

More than 50 » . • 

■ [ 12,558 

2,420,558 

~! 


2,261,527 

Total 

1.566,3(0 

5.472,930 ! 

1,866,761 j 

5,536,252 
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The number of proprietors in each class has perceptibly increased 
between 1913 and 1920, while the area has remained nearly the same. 

It may be noted that in the class of owners of more than 50 feddiins, 
including the large agricultural societies, there has been an increase of 
one thousand proprietors, against a decrease of 160,000 feddans which 
have of course gone to increase the number of proprietors of less than 50 
feddans. 

The fact that gives food for reflection in regard to the future of land 
holding in Egypt, considering the discontent due to this extreme subdivi- 
sion of the land, is the increase in the number of proprietors who possess 
less than one feddan (42 ares). From 942,530 in 1913 they have risen 
to 1,207,694, in 1920. M. B. 


MEXICO. 

THE ESTABLISHMENT OE MILITARY AGRICULTURAL COLONIES. ~ Dmrio ofi- 
rial, No. 59. Mexico, 14 November 1921 

By the decree of 30 September 1921 regulations are prescribed by 
the Federal Govemment of Mexico as to the agreements for purchase 
and sale of blocks of land, intended for the establishment of military agri- 
cultural Colonies 

These colonies are formed with the object of encouraging and in- 
creasing the colonization cf tlie countiy', and at the same time of reward- 
ing certain classes of soldiers belonging to the First Reserve of the Army 
for services Tendered to the Republic. 

These soldiers ha^’c the right to acquire blocks of land, the price 
of which is divided into 20 annual payments, due at the end of each agri- 
cultural year beginning from the second of the purchase, without payment 
of interest. 

The decret enacts that the soldiers while remaining in the colony 
shall be subject to militaiy- discipline, up to such time as they are tinally 
discharged from the army On the same terms those who are still serv- 
ing in the army before transfer to the reserve will be able to take part 
in these colonies. 

Administraiive Bodies — The administration of the colonies is in 
the hands of the office of the Secretariat of War and Marine, including 
the Chief of the Department of the First Reserve, and the vSection of 
Military Agricultural Colonization. To these last falls the busine^'S of 
the formation, the organization, the development and the oversight of 
the colonies. The office of the Secretariat of War and Marine has the 
power of fixing the prices and conditions of the purchase of lands be)Ught 
for colonization, on the basis of negotiations made in regard to it and of 
information received : such information will then be passed on to the Sec- 
tion for the Colonies of the First Rcvserve. A specially appointed Tech- 
nical Committee will direct the work of laying out, taking care that the 
colonies are of a regular shape, corresponding to a certain symmetry in 
their di\Tsion. In the middle of the area to be colonized, or wherever 
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is most convenient, there will be reserved a space of 50 hectares, if pos- 
sible in the shape of a square, intended exclusively for town plots. After 
fixing the portions of this area to be used for public buildings, squares, 
markets, etc., the remainder is divided into blocks. 

The assignment of the blocks of land is done by a system of draw- 
ing lots, and the size of them is subject to modification, whenever the 
Technical Committee require it. 

(humanization of the Colonies. — The number of persons composing 
each colony is not to be less than 50, nor more than 200, unless there are 
special reasons justit>nng a larger or smaller number. 

To avoid any want of harmoin^ among those living in the same 
colony, the law enacts that, except in the case of there not being enough 
persons of one kind, each colony is to be occupied by persons having the 
same military rank. To meet this need three classes of colonies are in- 
stituted for three different grades of officers. 

These colonies are made up of lots, of which the maximum area is 
as follows . JO hectares of irrigated land, jo of land depending on rainfall, 
and 150 of pasture for officers of the first grade ; 20 hectares of irrigated 
land, 30 of laud depending on rainfall and 100 of ])asture for officers of 
the secfmd grade ; and 15 of irrigated land, 30 of land depending on rain- 
fall and TOO of pasture for officers of the third giade 

Conditions for Obtaining the Assignment of Lots of Land, - To ob- 
tain a grant of laud the applicants irurst show . (a) that the>' belong to 
the First Reserve of the Army (6) that they do not possess sufficient 
means to build u]) an inde})endent position ; {c) that they are twenty years 
oTage, if single, and eighteen, if married ; (d) that they have a good pre- 
vious record. An a])plicaiit who fulfils all the conditions required b_v the 
law is granted the right of purchase of a lot of land in one of the colon- 
ies, and if possible in the colony for which he has indicated a preference 

Inheritance. — In the case of the death of a colonist in full enjoyment 
of his rights, his heirs will have power to carry on agricultmal work and 
to represent the deceased in everything relating to the obligations he 
may have incurred towards the Government. With this intent the 
legal status of the lieirs is regulated according to the municipal law of 
the place where the inheritance is entered on. If any colonist can no 
longer devote liimself to working the land, he may designate a person 
competent to replace him, or he may request the authorities to transfer 
his lot. In both cases tlie decision rests with the vSecretariat of War. 

In the same way, if the heirs of a colonist are hot competent to bring 
the land fully under cultivation, the)" can request the authority to grant 
the lot to some one who undertakes to fulfil the contract with the Gov- 
ernment. 

Lands Suitable for Colonization. — Military" agricultural colonies 
will be established in localities that offer the best conditions for their de- 
velopment. In effect, the law declares .suitable for colonization : (i) state 
lands situated in the fertile zones of the different vStates of the Republic, 
where the fertility, w'ater supply, and nearness to markets and railway 
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stations, all conduce to successful agricultural development ; (2) land 
adjudicated to the Federal 0>vernmeiit, either freely or with charges 
attached, granted for the ])urpose by the Oovernnienl itself; (3) countr}' 
estates and the lands of private owners suitable for farming and bought 
by the Government for colonization. 

According to the Decree the land is to pass to the colonists free from 
any kind of burden. Where there are necessarily mortgage charges, 
it is provided that to avoid all possible losses to the colonists, the debt 
is to be discharged by agreement with the creditors in the way least in- 
convenient to the Government 

If the lands acquired are national or foim part of the land adjudged 
to the Federal Government, their transfer for colonization remains sub- 
ject to the niles laid down by the (^verumeut itself, in accf>rdance with 
laws relating to the matter 

Whenever there is not a sufficient extent of land suitable for colon- 
ization to meet the applications, the lots of land wdl be reduced in pro- 
portion to the grants made ; bnl the cohuiists will retain the right to the 
full grant, when the Government has acquired laud sufficient to meet 
all demands. 

('onditwns of Payment for Lunch lUnight. — The colonists must uin 
dertake ])ayment fo^ the allotment made to them in twenty annual 
instalments, as we have already meutioned, ])ro]>ortionate to the amount of 
their debt. In the meantime they will receive provisional title-deeds, 
which will he exchanged for deeds of full possession when they have made 
the last yearly jrayment, thus aiiu^rtizing the price of the land. This 
amortization must be made in coin having legal currency ; but the colon- 
ist has the option of discharging the debt to the G<r\x"rnment even be- 
fore the limit of time is reached, without however any discount or re- 
duction of the total sum ])ayable. 

The security given by the colonists for ]3ayment is the value of the 
land and of the agricultural implements and machinery belonging to 
it the property remaining burdened with this obligation which has 
priority" over any other debt. 

Rights of the Colonists — Tlie colonists have the right to take pos- 
session of their lots, and of the agricultural implements, in accordance 
with the agi cement made ; to receive what is due to them, to the ex- 
tent and in the form prescribed by law ; to solicit from the Government 
the gratuities necessary for the expenses of working their lands ; to ap- 
ply to the Secretariat of War and the Marine to send regularly agricul- 
tural experts to give instruction to the members of the colonies in mod- 
em methods of cultivation and in remunerative agricultural i)rocesses ; 
to ensure the supply of elementary education and the means of setting 
up a public library ; to recjuest from the Government, through the med- 
ium of the Secretariat of War, the necessary advances for the expense 
of removal of themselves and families. 

The only sums repayable by the colonists are those intended for 
getting the land into order and for buildings. 
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Obligations of the Colonists. — The colonists aie tinder the following 
obligations : to cultivate their land intensively ; to make their payments 
punctually according to agreement ; not to cut the trees, nor to destroy 
the fences ; to begin working the land not later than thirty days after 
it is assigned to them ; to fence it at the end of five years if it is more 
than 50 hectares, and in three years' time if it is of less extent ; not to 
alienate nor to encumber in any way the land, the agricultural imple- 
ments or machinery received from the Government until they have paid 
full value foi them ; and finally to register their deeds of ownership. 

Further within the first five years the colonist must keep at least 
one half of the land in full working, and must complete the cultivation 
of it in the following five years. If this stipulation is infringed it may 
entail deprivation of that part of the land which has not been turned to 
account. If in two consecutive years the annual payments are in arrears 
without good reason, the colonist will be deprived of the grant of land. 
Once this deprivation is announced, the land may be sold, on the condi- 
tions laid down by the law, to anyone who makes the application with 
a proper claim, provided that he undertakes to pay in full and in the 
same manner the price which was paid by the former owner foi the land, 
for the improvements made in it, and for the implements. 

During the time that the colonists rtmain in the debt of the Govern- 
ment, the blocks of land granted to the members of the colonies are exempt 
from any kind of seizure, and this exemption includes the implements, 
the agricultural machinery and the aninials recjuiied for field work. 

The fiist colonists can vSet up in each colony a Council of Management 
composed of three members, wlio will make it their business not only 
to direct the development on commercial lines, but to administer the 
colony and to supervise the conduct of the persons composing it 

In each colony there will be an inspector, nominated by the Depail- 
ment, with the approval of the Secretariat of War, whose functions will 
be primarily to represent the Federal Council at the Council of Manage- 
ment, to watch the progress of the colony, and to safeguard the interests 
of the Government in the colon3\ 

Advantages Enjoyed by Colonists. — The colonists of the militaiy 
agricultural colonies will enjoy, for ten ycais, the following advantages : 

1. Exemption from military service, piovided that such .service 
is not required for foreign war ; 

2. Financial assistance, the amount of w^hich will be fixed by the 
Secretariat of War, foi the purchase and transport of building materials ; 

3. Prizes awarded by the Secretariat foi exceptionally productive 
farming, and special assistance in the introduction of new crops, a feat- 
ure of immense importance to the progress of the colonies. 

The Inspector of Colonization is to exeicise vigilance to ensuie that 
the Government gratuities are used for the maintenance of the colonists, 
informing the Department in the case of their being diverted from the 
object laid down by the law, or not being properly utilized. 

With the aim of forestalling difficulties that may arise from the 
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shortage of articles of prime necessity, or from a sudden and extraoidinaiy 
rise in the price of food, it be made obligatory for the colonists to 
establish a co-operative distribiitive society with a fixed capital, which 
will be advanced by the Secretariat of War. E. F. 


FRENCH PROTECTORATE OF MOROCCO. 

FRENCH COEONIZATION IN MOROCCO. - Eaprmt de EAtiiARRifeRE (I.): Ea Colo- 
nisation fran^aise au Maroc, m the suppk-ment of UAfrique Frangaisc. Paris, 
April, 1922, 

French colonization in Morocco piesents great difficulties, from the 
fact that the Morocco Berber is much attached to liis land, and that xiative 
propert}^ is established, in spite of deceptive appearancts, on a very clear 
title. Without going into the theory of property in Moslem law or in 
Berber usage, we may say that lands held collectively are those which 
lend themselves most readily to the official establishment of a colony^ 
It is in no way a question of despoiling the Djemaas owners, but these 
joint holders can be brought to form some idea of the advantages that 
will accrue to them fiom the turning to account of a portion of their 
patrimony which up to now has been unproductive . Tliis intervention of 
authority must however in no case become an exercize of pressure, and 
in the words of the Resident General “ in such matters, we cannot display 
too much caution. To go too fast is to risk sj)oiling everything : we 
have to reassure minds that are too prone to see in this taking up of 
tribal lands the first signs of a forcible .•seizure To reassure these natives, 
not only by words but by deeds, to give them a guarantee that w^e 
are not anxious to dispossess them but rather to make them share the 
economic advantages that we bring wfith us, is not work that can be done 
in a hurry. ” 

The ])()int of view^ of native policy, important as it is, is not the only 
one to be considered. The colonist himself has to be i)rotected against 
undue enthusiasm, and precautions at first sight hanijjeiing, but calculated 
to ensure the end in view^ are essential to the prosperity of the country. 
The Revsident General lately pointed out, in responst^ to an enquiry as 
to the advantage of diiecting a stream of emigration towards Morocco, 
that administrative action must here too proceed with extreme caution. 
In regard to immigrants who propose to take up agriculture, the scar- 
city of State lands, the only land at our disfif>sal at present, the high 
price of building materials, of tools, and of transport, all these things 
have combined to make us relinquish the idea of free allocation of blocks 
of land for colonization ; a gift of that kind woirld only be a trap, since 
the purchasing price of the land represents only an insignificant part 
of the capital required for bringing the holding under cultivation. In 
the present state of the economic organization of Morocco, badly equip- 
ped as it still is as regards means of communication, the Committee of 
Colonization were of opinion that the small holding was not a proposal 
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in which they could interest themselves, and an exception could only 
be made in favour of suburban allotments, confined to the production of 
vegetables, poultry, etc. ” 

The fact is that while the natives can carry on life with the equip- 
ment of a less developed civilization than that of Europeans, these lat- 
ter cannot adapt themselves to the want of means of communication, 
still a very serious matter. Nor can they adapt themselves to a preca- 
rious hold on the land, with which the vSon o^ the soil is quite satisfied. 
It is not so long ago that transactions in real property in Morocco used 
to assume the appearance of a farce, ending in the complete discomfit- 
ure and robber}" of either the colonist or the native. 

However this may be, at the same time as the Resident General 
gave his attention to the road system, he put land holding on a sound 
basis (Dahir of 12 August 1913 on land registration) and afterwards reg- 
ulated the alienation of laud held in joint possession (Dahir of 27 April 
iqiq). This Dahir provided for three methods of utilizing these lands 
for Europeans : letting, sale, and co-operative holdiiig. 

As regards leases, serious colonists, really desirous of bringing the 
land under cultivation, can get from the su])ervisirig authorities all in- 
formation that will put them on the right track and prevent them from 
wasting time and capital. This action of the l('cal authority is especially 
marked in the case of the landliolding Djemaas. Every Djeinaa, how- 
ever small a grouj) it represents, has the power to let. Lea.ses of less than 
three years can be arranged inutixally : longer leases ‘are submitted for 
approval to the Council of Wardshij), as well as to formal adjudication, 
but this is as much simplified as possible, and the right of preference le- 
cognizable for everyone who by liis j)ersoual efforts has maintained a 
special interest in the property now being alienated, safeguards the 
prerogatives of the first candidate to the lease. As a final advantage, 
the present legislation permits of the changing of the ten years' lease 
into permanent possession. 

As regards the sale of lands held in common, they can only be bought 
by the State, a measure ensuring the c<ffouists against excessive height- 
ening of the price of land. These lands are bought by the vState at their 
fair value, and are then reas.signed to the ooloni.sts at prices which vary 
according to position, and condition and character of the soil, but wliich 
cannot be considered prohibitive. The vState lands, whence the major- 
ity of the blocks of land for colonization have so far been taken, have 
been granted at prices much lower than 7 or 800 francs per hectare, a 
figure necessarily reached in the case of jmrehase from private indivi- 
duals, and consideied excessive : such prices apply to imcleaied lands. 
The valuation of the blocks of land has moreover always been done by 
committees including not only the officials of the departments concerned, 
but also representatives of the agricultural colony. The majority of 
these blocks have been granted at about 200 francs a hectare, not one 
has been as much as 400 franc's, and the concession by which the hold- 
er can discharge iiis debt in ten yearly payments without interest con- 
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stitutes an unquestionable advantage. The purchase and reassignment of 
the collective lands by the State allows of the grouping of average sized blocks 
in such a way that the holders benefit alike by the advantages of associa- 
tion and by the facilities that the Protectorate has taken pains to 
provide, namely paths, roads, wells, postal and telegraphic facili- 
ties, in fact, the economic apparatus necessary to the life of an organ- 
ized centre. More than that, the colonization areas, formed by the pur- 
chase of lauds owned collectively, are so planned as to allow of the plac- 
ing side by side of at least ten average sized blocks of land, this aftei 
any necessary exchanges and re-groupings. Tliis ruling idea has never 
been lost sight of, and it is in tiiis way that it has been possible to create 
settlements such as those of Petit- Jean (5,000 hectares), Beni-M'Tir 
(3,200 hectares) Hadj Kadour and Ait Harzala (4,700 hectares), Bethma 
Guellafa and Douiet (7 ,(K)o hectares). In this way the colonists have 
every facility for joint purchase of the im])roved implements necessary 
for carrying on agriculture on business lines, to bring the soil mider cul- 
tivation in a shorter time, and to increase the yield. As regards motor- 
culture, the Protectorate has introduced a system of bounties paid to 
farmers who are using motor machinery. Although the employment 
of these machines ensiires rapid work, and therefore increase in the (pian- 
tit3^ sown with corn and leaped at the right moment, it cannot, 

at least in present circumstances, be considered economical, owing to 
the high price of motors, the recjuirements of mechanics, etc. Even if 
the machines are grouped in sets, and a re]>aiTing shed is available, the 
net cost per hectare considerably t-xceeds that resulting from the use 
of draught animals. 

Since iqiS, the year wjieii oflicial colomzation began, the State has 
granted to colonists 48,000 hectares, the allotment made in each year 
l>eing as follows ■ 


1918 7. -15 hectares 

1919 II, 246 

1920 11,191 

1921 18,272 )) 


47,924 hectares 

Out of these 47,924 hectares, 37,479 have been granted to coloniz- 
ation on a medium scale. On the one hand, as was said above, a too 
hasty development of small holdings would be premature, since the high 
price of building materials would impose on the colonist investment of 
capital out of proportion to the returns from the soil : on the other hand, 
colonization on a large scale, that is of from 400 to 3,000 hectares, is, gen- 
erally speaking, harder to accomplish, because of the extensive areas 
and large capital needed. On the contrary, to farm lands of 200 to 400 
hectares which is what is meant by colonization on a medium scale, 
requires no very extraordinary outlay of funds. The conditions of admis- 
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sion into the country for 1920 fixed the capital which a candidate for a 
block of land must have at his disposal at 70,000 francs. 

We may add that the blocks of land are given out, by a system of 
drawing of lots at different times, as follows : 25 per cent, to disabled 
service men : 50 per cent, to persons who have lived in Morocco for two 
years, and who though they came with the intention of taking up agri~ 
culture, have not yet found an opening : 25 per cent, to immigrants. 

M. B. 


ROUMANIA. 

THE RESULTS OF THE AGRARIAN REFORM. 

Ill the course of a speech made during the reception in his honour at 
the Inteniational Institute of Agriculture, 2 May 1922, M. Alexandre 
Constantinescu, Minister for Agriculture of the Kingdom of Roumania, 
described the results of the agrarian refoim carried out in his own country 
in the following words • 

Fifty ^’^ears ago, Roumania was wholly a country of large estates, 
I might even say of latifundia, for thousands of hectares of cultivable lands 
were concentrated in the hands of the same proprietor. In consequence 
of the agrarian legislation which has since been passed and especially since 
the last law of 1918, now in course of execution, the character of landed 
property has entirely changed. As a result of this recent law and by the 
stroke of a pen, five million hectares of arable land have passed from the 
hands of the large owners into those of nearly 1,500,000 pea‘^'ant heads 
of families. I am hoping that this year in my. capacity as Minister of Agri- 
culture I shall have the sati.sfaction of seeing the final accomplishment 
of this great agrarian reform. When that is done, out of a total of 13 
million hectares of arable land, i)ossessed by Greater Roumania, 12 million 
will have definitely passed into the hands of about four million peasants, in 
separate lots, varying from one to five hectares according to the region and 
the density of the population. One million hectares only will remain 
in the hands of about 6,000 owners, an average of from 100 to 200 hectares 
per head ; their estates are no longer large but medium sized only, and 
a tendency is noticeable among the.se owners to sell the remaining land 
to the peasants, who di.sj)lay great eagerness to purchase. 

Thus Roumania, formerly a land of latifundia, has become in 1922 
virtually a countr>" of small holdings. 

“ These far-reaching changes, though dictated by social requirements, 
have for the moment an unfortunate disturbing effect on the economic 
system of the country, 'an effect taking the form, perhaps for a decade, of a 
reduction in the total production of Roumania. Time must necessarily 
be allowed for the formation of peasant associations, co-operative societies 
and their federations. The development of these organizations on a 
solid foundation is proceeding rapidly enough for them to come in their 
turn to replace, both as regards capital and^ as regards application of 
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science to agriculture, what has been lost to us by the disappearance of 
the large owner. 

“ This temporary diminution of production is largely balanced even 
today by the solidarity resulting from the great measure of land reform 
— a solidarity which is our best guarantee that in a short space of time, 
in an atmosphere of social peace and fraternal concord, we shall not only 
regain what we formerly had but that also far more will be added to us 


wSWITZBRLAND. 

CONCIUATION COMMrrrEE ON EAND TENURE. - U Pavsan Fnbourgeois. No. i;. 

Fribourg, 13 June 1922. 

In consequence of the extraordinaiy and rapid fall of prices, the 
farmers have found themselves in an abnormal position. The leases con- 
cluded on lonjG: or short terms do not correspond to the actual yield of the 
land. 

In its session of February 1922 the Federal Council, following on a 
question that had been asked, discussed various measures which might 
leceive consideration methods of rendering the agricultural crisis less 
acute. The representatives of agriculture supported the idea of bringing 
the rents of the lands into relation with the price of the principal agricul- 
tural commodities. 

On the proposal of the Directorate of the Interior and of Agriculture, 
Conciliation Committees were instituted with the object of gi\dng the 
farmers the opportunity of discussing the conditions of their leases in 
the presence of exi:>erts. These committees will hear both parties 
concenied on the subject of the difficulties arising out of the leases, and 
will endeavour to enable them to come to an arrangement that will take 
account of the present day conditions of agricultural work. 

These committees are three in number. Kach is composed of seven 
to nine members, sitting at the chief town of the district. For each case 
under consideration the committee must consist of three members, of whom 
two are drawn from the district in which is situated the land that is the 
object of conciliation. M. T 
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MIvSCELIvANEOUS QUESTIONS 


AUSTRIA. 

THK CULTIVATION OF ALLOTMENTS DURING THE WAR. 

By Dr. Hermann Kaeebrunner. 

During the war, difficulties in the food supply of the people occurred;, 
at first only here and there, but afterwards more and more frequently, 
and with more and more serious results. 

Even a short time after the beginning of the war, in August 1914, 
a considerable shortage in wheat and barley was experienced, in conse- 
quence on the one hand of the closing of the frontiers b^" the neighbouring 
Mligerent countries, to say nothing of the blockade and the cautious 
attitude adopted by Italy and Roumania, at the time still neutral, and 
on the other hand of the larger consumption occasioned by the war. Of 
importance too were the enormotxs losses of flour sustained by Austria from 
the Russian invasion of Galicia with its great warehouses, and the losses 
of the harvest stocks of that region. The deficiency of breadstuff cer- 
eals became more and more marked, in spite of numerous attempts 
to increase production (i). 

In regard to the supply of vegetables grave difficulties had to be over- 
come : the extensive importation of garden vegetables, more particularly 
the early ones, from southern countries, notably Italy and Egypt, had 
stopped from the beginning of the war, and the territory round Gorz, 
a large area of production of that kind, was devastated by war : vegetable 
growing suffered from want of labour, of draught animals, of seeds, of 
fertilizers and requisites, and even the production of potatoes fell off 
with the reduction of the area under cultivation and of the yield per hec- 
tare (2). An attempt was made partially to remedy tliis difficult situation 
by promoting the growing of vegetables. 


(t) See : Internaiumal Review ot AuncuUufal Fconomics, November .and December 
1921 . Kallbrunnkr, Measures adopted in Austria for the Encouragement of Agriculture 
during the War. — Denkschrxft uber dxe von der k. k. RromRUNO aus Anlars des 
Krieges getroffenen Massnahmen, .1 volumes, Vienna, 2915-1918. — Dm Kriecsge- 
treideverkehrsanstalt. Jhr Aufbau und niR Wirken, Vienna, 1918. 

(2) On an average from 1903 to 1913, 85,18-' hectares were cultivated in pr>tatoe» 
in Dower Austria, and in 1918 only 68,619 hectares. The yield per hectare fell from 71.2 
to 45.6 quintals. (See: Aniiauflachkn xjnd Ernteergebnisse im Gebiete der Re- 
PUBLiK Oestkrrekh^ im Tahre 1918. Vienna, 1919). 
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Efforts in this direction fall into two groups, according as they have 
reference to the small kitchen gardens in general, or to the Industrie- 
gUter, The small kitchen gardens are cultivated directly by individual 
workers or employees, and are intended to render easier the problem of 
individual provisioning, the impulse lieing not infrequently given by 
the commune, the State, or an employer. The Indusirieguter on the other 
hand are cultivated as the appurtenance of an industrial undertaking 
and are intended to facilitate the provisioning of the workers belong- 
ing to it. A chaiacteristic factor common to all these efforts, inspired 
as they are with a lofty moral ideal, is that here, in contradistinction to 
what takes place on ordinary farms, the aim is not to get the highest 
and most lasting money return from the land, but to acliieve the largest 
possible production. 

The small market gardens may in their turn be subdivided into two 
group*-, urban and rural, according to locality and method of working. 

§ I. Market gardening within city aki.as and measures 

FOR INCREASING IT. 

The small market gardens in the cities are raiely more than 600 squaie 
metres in extent. They are genendly called Schrchergarten after Dr. 
Schreber, a physician who died at Leipzig 10 November 1861 after having 
done much to promote the creation of such gardens m the interest of 
the })ublic health. 

It was not everywhere easy for the small cultivators to obtain the 
necessary land. The land on the outskirts of the cities favourably .sit- 
uated from the agricultural point of view, was always cultivated to its 
fullest capacity, since the very short distance from the market made pro- 
duction always iirofitable, e\en though proportionately high expenses 
had to be met for labour and draught animals Professional vegetable 
growers had for a long time kept the be.st lands in their own hands. Hence 
for citizens anxious to work on the land there only remained land which 
being for some reason or other unsuitable or less suitable for agriculture, 
remained uncultivated or only used for extensive cultivation ; such as 
building land, which w^as often used as a place for shooting rubbish, and 
lands difficult to work, either dry, too shady or difficult of access ; finally 
lands in the hnmediate neighbourhood of the cities not bringing in returns 
to private persons, being preferably irsed by trippers for rest or amuse- 
ments, such as cemeteries long disused, lately broken up woodland, former 
exercizing grounds, encampments, steep slofies, places wdienc'e material 
was taken for making roads and railway platforms, demolished areas, 
brickfields, etc. Naturally each city presented its own special circum- 
stances. 

It will easily be understood that the “ land hunger was at its height 
in Vienna, where absolutely barren deserted si)aces were transformed, 
by dint of unceasing toil, into flourishing gardens. Stones were picked 
off the ground, in many cases the soil was passed through a sieve, street 
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sweepings were brought, kitchen and other refuse was tried for improving 
the soil. Hardstiff land was treated by sprinkling sand and ashes. Clearly 
all these operations required the application of effort that would not have 
found an adequate recompense if it had been supplied by paid labour, 
and not voluntarily by small cultivators ir their spare time. 

These lauds were taken up with the consent and encouragement of 
the Government, and also that of the greater number of the communal 
administrations, which, recognizing the importance of the movement, 
supplemented these efforts, and even took the lead with most praise- 
worthy schemes. Individual manufacturers also considerably assisted 
these undertakings. 

The following decrees of the Austrian Government among others 
are important, intended as they are to direct on the one hand the utiliza- 
tion of all cultivable land for food production, and on the other the ac- 
quisition of land by small cultivators : the Decrees of 15 Pebruary 1915, 
of 3 March 1915, of 21 October 1915, of i March I916, of ii October 
1916, of 26 February 1917, of 31 January iqiS (i). The substance ot 
these measures was as follows : 

The district; authority may order, with the object of ensuring the 
food supply ot the large centres, that agricultural lands situated in the 
neighbourhood of these centres be given u]> to the cultivation of veget- 
ables or potatoes, and may assign these lands to communes, to large busi- 
ness undertakings and establishments, to individual growers or to asso- 
ciations of small vegetable growers. 

Before the decision is taken, the owner ot the land must be a party 
to it. At the time of the assignment of the land, the authorit}’ must issue 
instructions as to the kind of cultivation to be followed, and the amount 
of rent to be paid by the party to whom it is assigned. 

The land must not be left untilled. All forage growing on it must be 
utilized. 

Within the limits of what was possible, and in spite ot many difficul- 
ties, efforts were made to carry out these regulations, and these efforts 
usually succeeded when there were small cultivators read}^ to put the land 
under cultivation. 

The execution of the work was not in reality always easy. As the new’ 
cultivators came only in part from rural districts, they were not to begin 
with skilful in the handling of implements and they lacked experience. 
They endeavoured to gain such experience by watching as far as they 
could their more capable neighbours ; then by stud^dng manuals of horti- 
culture published by specialists of the different Government offices. 
Of more utility were the efforts of the organizations among the small 
cultivators, wliich by means of courses and inrtructive articles in the 
journals of the asvsociations tried to increase the knowledge of their own 
members. The public authorities lent their aid to tliis work in i^arious 

(i) Contained in the f^eichs^esetzbJatt, Nos. 38, 55 and 317 of the year 1915, Nos. 59 
and 353 of the year iqi6, No. 74 of the year 1917 and No. 37 of the year 1918, 
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ways. The courses were very well attended. Thus the courses for the 
breeding of small live stock, held in close connection with the courses 
in vegetable growing, were attended between i August 1914 and i June 
1916 by 23,754 persons. Kach course lasted four weeks and was usually 
held on a kitchen garden or on premi.ses for the rearing ol poultry or small 
live stock. 

Another difficulty in the management of small gardens w^as the lack 
of implements. The associations of small cultivators tried as far as pos* 
sible to remedy this by the collective purchase of tools and necessary art- 
icles. Naturally mutual assistance among neighbours and the spirit 
of enterprize greatly contributed to minimize this inconvenience, and gen- 
erally speaking throughout the work the spirit of co-^operation was dis- 
played to great advantage. 

A .serious hindrance to the work of the small growlers w^as the great 
di.stance, especially in Vienna, between the homes and the maiket gardens. 
It was only possible for a few to get strips for gardens at all near to the 
town area. The majority had to walk a long distance in the city and then 
through the market gardens to come to their own bit of land. And since 
the w'ork was done as has been said only in spare time, it w^as absolutely 
imj>o&sible for many to make provi.sion for work during the week, which 
naturally seriously ])rejudiced the proper development of the crops. An- 
other inconvenience was that the town houses were not fitted up for these 
accessory oocu])ations ; these was no room to put the tools, the produce 
and the poultry. 

Many of the gardens created ex novo suffered from lack of water. 
A certain number of communes laid pipes the new^ belts of land })ut 
under cultivation, allow'ing the use of the water either free or for a trifling 
payment. At Vienna, for example, the water could be had for nothing 
b>' the small cultivators and by the new arrangement of the charges for 
the use of water of ig22, a reduction of 50 per cent, was made for Schre- 
her partner. 

During the war there was at times in Austria a very great scarcity 
of good seeds, the importation from other countries havii^ practically 
ceased. The Government showed most commendable activity in encour- 
aging seed x^roduction. 

The provincial administrations took common action in distributing 
pamphlets and holding C'ourses on the subject. With the object of meeting 
this temx)orary scarcity of seed, an agreement was concluded with Ger- 
many, Holland, ’Denmark and Bulgaria, intended to x^rovide for the more 
urgent need. It was rightly felt that the small cultivators, even those 
who most inspired confidence, did not supply a guarantee of the entirely 
scientific employment of the seeds and rearing of the vegetable seedlings, 
and consequently several communal administrations entrusted such nur- 
sery work to the staff of their gardens, letting the small cultivators have 
the young plants either gratuitously or on payment of a small contribu- 
tion to the expenses. In this way the best use of the precious seeds was 
ensured and the small cultivators obtained young plants of good quality. 


5 
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To ensure the physical powers of resistance of the small cultivators, 
essential if they were to accomplish their rough work, they were allowed 
supplementary rations of bread (supplement for persons doing heavy 
work) . 

The kitchen gardens were managed in a thoroughly individual way, 
according to the taste and the knowledge of the owner, but above all in 
conformity with his needs and the productive capacity of the soil. Ener- 
getic Schrehergdrtner could lift two and even tliree crops a year from the 
soil ; others confined themselves to one crop. A large part of the area 
cultivated was given up to potatoes, the largest part to vegetables. Many 
who held the land on a long term agreement planted fruit-trees. Many 
built little huts, originally meant only for putting away tools. But it 
was often necessary to watch the gardens at night ; in fact the small cul- 
tivators took it in turns to do so in the season of the ripening of the fniit 
and maturing of the vegetables, and for this reason and frcm the wish 
to live all the summer on their allotments, these huts wei'e little by little 
enlarged and put into l)etter order. Once such a tendency made its 
appearance, the desire for one's own house on one's own ground together 
with the ever increasing lack of accommodation led to a general movement 
towards taking up one’s abode on the market gardens. This movement 
developed and gained considerable importance in Austria especially in 
the years succeeding the war, and has j)rodnced satisfactory lesults 
at the present time, more ])articularly in the environs of Vienna, though 
results small in comparison with the need. 

The same movement is naturally, on many sides, closely connected 
with the schemes for agrarian reform and home colonisation (r), ques- 
tions constanth' discussed and examined during the war, ])articnlarly 
in the interests of the better employment of the disabled service men and 
widows. This led to the formation of a National Federation for Small 
Holdings for Families of ex-Service Men (Reichsverband fur Kriegerheimstdt- 
ten) (2), created 30 April iqib by the initiative of the fimrth Austrian 
F'conomic Conference (held from 5 to 7 February 1916). 

The small cultivators could not of course derive benefit from the steps 
taken by the Government to maintain agriculture properly so-called in 
working order, with the exception of the measures designed to ensure 
the supply of seed potatoes, in wliich their nCeds were to some extent 
taken into account. 

Excellent results usually followed from the steps taken by the local 

(1) Vocri ; Die as^rarstatischeii Urunrilageii eincr innenkolonisatioti iind Rrhdhuiig 
<icr landwirt«icViaftliclien Pioduktion in Oestcrreich nach dem Kriege, in StatisU^che Mortats^ 
schnlt, 1917. — V^'kGEL ; Inneukolonisatioii und I.^iidarbeiterfragc in Oestcrreich nach dem 
Kriege Berlin, 1918. 

(2) Sagmeister ' Kriegerheimstatten. Vienna, 191b. ~ Riedl : Kriegsinvalidenansicd- 

lung, in Arbeitsmchu'ciSs p. S9, — MAR'iCHNER : Fttrsorge ftlr Kriegsbescli&digte 

in Bohmen Prague, 1916. — Kalerrunnfr : Measures taken during the War to Maintain 
the Supply of Agricultural Labour Internaumal Renew of Agncultuml Economus, No. 3-.^, 
ig'zc. 
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authorities. These bodies made available many tracts of their own land 
either gratuitously or at very u>w' rents, allowed the free use of water 
from the town pipes, and furnished watchmen to prevent as far as pos- 
sible thefts from the gaidens. The tracts belonging to the communes 
were always fenced and supplied with water-pi])es. Street -sweepings, 
too, which contain mucli feitilizing matter, were collected arid brought 
to the cultivator.-^ on ])ayment of a small sum. 

Disregarding superficial estimates, no trustworthy statistics are in 
existence on the number of the enlti\'atois, the areas cultivated by them 
and the resulting ’production. exce])l the figures cmnpiled by the Ministrv' 
of Railwa_vs with legaKl to the railway employees. It is dnthcult to furnish 
tnistwortln'" statistics, even limited to the cliief points, among other 
reasons because it not ea^-y to distinguish the Sclinheri!^artcn from the 
domestic garden, which is to<hiy hn the most part given u]) to Ihe growing 
oi vegetables in a mucli gttailer degree than before llie wai. 

\"anoiis as-'ociations spuing u)> with tla* aim of gi\hng information 
and promoting mutual aid amongst cultivat<ns and ]H)nltry breedc]&. These 
were gradually Itamsformed into societies on moi^ toniial lines and of 
wider scope and weie hnally united into Lnge and poweiful federatiom 
with ])!anclK‘s, selling agencies, etc. .Accoiding to a report of the Office 
toT Market (hndi ns section oi tl’^' Town C'oimcil of \henna which 

concerned use 11 ('xclusiveh’ with luaikel gaideiiing), in the autninii of 
th(‘re were m existence about as^-ociations, some united into the 
1 cf'hcniJ diV Schrcht'r^j^arli’nvcyeiHL , tlie others into the free union of ass<o 
ciations of mrnket-gankuers. hater (>n tliesi* organizations combined. 
The fedeiaticais iniblishcal jouiiials. oi ntili/ed as theii own organs period- 
ieah that cdread_\ had been in exislancc s<,me lime (i). They organized 
l)esi(l('s, for the most ])art with effecthe sU])port from the public au- 
thoritit‘s, ('onis(‘s. C('jdeiences, t xhibitions, excursions, ex]>eiiiuental 
]dots, etc 


i!) a 'Ihii: ! >r\' 1.1,01* vn.xT or small myrki't (Wldlns 

IN XVkTOlT.s CITIES. 

(a) I'iouia - vSinail market gardening was devel<>])ed on the larg- 
est scale in Vumna, wdierc nearly two millions of people had to be fed, 
while the provisioning zones of the city became iiioie and iiioie restiicled 
in the course of the War ( 2 ). 

(1) Amoiie tliest' ainni-iL may be inentioiud- }\r Sicdhi, m^Anoi the “ Verhaiid (Ilt 
S clircbei^ irtcnverc iiie ” of Vi -mn : /.rnfriilhliitt jiir KLcintu'tzHcht uni Gaitinhau, of \ ieima ; 

^onniaiCiblatt, of Nraititschein ; Dcr of Innsbruck ; Die I ui und 

Carienwelt, of Prague; T)ie illustrlericn Blatter fur Klcinticr':utch ; Zeitschnft lur den 0/nU und 
Gartenbau 

( 2 ) The supply /.ones of Vicuna, in time of peace, stretched across the tioutieis. Pdrst 
from the blockade, then by the closing of the Hungarian frontiers, and subseciucntly <.>f the 
different provinces ot the Empire, VicMiua had at last to have exclusive rceouise loi provhioii- 
ing to Lower Austria, a /one already <kMisrIv populated ami not ver\ pioduclive 


5 ’ 
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The land used for making the gardens stretched round the dty, and 
was estimated by the director of the Vienna Office for Market Gardens, 
in 1920, at 17 millions square metres in round figures. The number of 
families which profited from these plots is calculated at 50,000, the number 
of persons taking part in the gathering of the produce at about a quarter 
of a million. 

The organization of the market gardens originated in a very modest 
way. On an aiea of about one and a quarter hectares, tlie Naturheil^ 
verein in 1903 began under Bromold to make market gardens in Purkers- 
dorf and a year after to build huts. In 1911 the first market gardens in 
the immediate neighbourhood of the city were made in Rosenthal, in the 
13th communal district, where today there are in lound numbers 5,000 
fruit trees and 12,000 fruit bushes producing on an average 100,000 
kilos ol stone fruit and from 60,000 to 70,000 kilos of bush fruits. In 
1915 the municipality of Vienna allotted land for 3,000 market gardens. 
At the same time the Ministiy of Instruction took steps to introduce 
war kitchen gardens for schools, wliich were intended not only for the 
production of articles of food, but were also to ser\e as centres of instruc- 
tion and education, and as providing a resource for bo}s left without 
any one to look after them 

In igo8 there were already in Vienna 23 }>rincii)al colonies with 3,200 
larger gardens and 4,500 smaller, not to speak of many othei ones scattered 
here and there. 

The production of the Schrehergurien of Vienna is estimated by v^iller 
at 150 trucks in round figures of vegetables and potatoes for 1915, and 
for ic)20 at 4,500 trucks with a value of 135 million kronen (i). Ke 
calculates the returns from the breeding of animals at 200,000 fowls, 
12,000,000 eggs, 250,000 rabbits, 5,000 goats and 750,000 litres of milk. 
These quantities, though far from meeting all the needs of a citv of two 
million inhabitants, are nevertheless capable of exeicizinga ver}^ marked 
influence on the provisioning of the population, and on the fixing of pricef>, 
since it has been proved that in cities where the market gardening 
movement has had less development, other ciicunistanoes being equal, 
prices of vegetables are higher. 

The efioxts of the civic authorities under the direction of the burgo- 
master, Dr. Weiskichner, were on a large scale and were attended by suc- 
cess. As early as the summer of 1914, arising out of the vote on housing 
measures, a detailed programme was formulated and carried out, of course 
with the alterations that had become necessary. A department was 
created in the municipal administration which made available for the pui- 
pose greenhouses and gardens belonging to the city. For veiy small rents 
pieces of land, water, implements, street -sweepings were to be had; fences 
were made and water pipes, artificial manures, plants and seeds were al- 
lotted either gratuitously or at cost price ; the police were instructed to 

(I) See Siller: KJcingaitenbau, in Vienna, 1921, and Siller : Wiens 

Schrebergarten. Vienna, 1922 
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do all in their power to preserve the market gardens from thefts. For the 
encouragement and mutual instruction of the cultivators, but also with 
the aim of demonstrating the importance of the movement to all citizens, 
exhibitions were arranged, at first on a modest scale, then, beginning 
from 1919, annually on a large scale in the town hall. 

Other public bodies supix>Tted the movement. Thus the military 
authorities granted part of the drilling grounds, and the Imperial House- 
hold granted extensive lands belonging to the Crown. Besides, institu- 
tions of public utility and even various private institutions did their 
bCvSt to help the movement on, having the interest of the workers at heait. 
Among others there deserve mention the Emperor Francis Joseph Jubilee 
Foundation for Workers’ Dwellings and for Vienna Welfare Schemes 
[Kaiser Franz Josefs J ubileums-Stiftung fur V olkswohnungen und WohU 
fahrtseinrichtungen in Wien), maintained vsupport from the public 
funds, wliich as early as 1903 had set aside a large belt of land for market 
gardens and had increa.sed it during the war ; the Nussdorf Brewery [Nuss- 
dorfer Bierhrauerei) , the Institution for Insurance against Workmens’ 
Accidents in Ix)wer Austria (Arheii erunfallver sicker ungs-Ansialt fur N 
Oe.], vSomc army divisions made vegetable gardens in the barracks and 
on the drilling grounds (1). Naturally all the gardens had an incomplete 
and provisional character. The fences and huts had a prirnitiv^e appear- 
ance, which however improved as yeais went on The parts where fruit 
trees have been planted make a very pleasing iiupre.ssion today. 

In other cities there was a development similar to that in Vienna, 
but naturally on a much smaller scale. The extent of the development 
depended largely on the greater or less needs of the population, and these 
in turn depended on the productiveness of the surrounding country", and 
also on local circumstances. 

(b) Brunn — The municipal authorities of Brunn did much to 
encourage the movement in favour of market gardens (2), but since the 
supply of vegetables in the city was always relatively adequate there 
were no results proportionate to their endeavours. Thus for example 
on a deserted cemeter^^ 2 5454 hectares in extent, the municipality laid 
out 74 gardens, fenced and with water laid on in such a way that to every 
four gardens there was a standpipe. It is worth mention that the greater 
number of the cemetery trees were preserved and that there was in the 
scheme some consideration for the beauty of the countryside. 

Another site was put into order on a rubbish dump, all the work 
of laying it out being undertaken by the town- gardeners ; 86 allotments 
were here made out of an area of 2.2618 hectares, and these were for tho 

(1) An interesting scheme wa-; proiccted in 1915 by Professor Bauei, designed to make 
use of the lieat contained in the coaden««ation water of the large electric works of the city of 
Vienna, producing 150,00'- hor^e fx>wer, by making the water f'ow through a ‘System of pipes 
to the market gardens, so as to biing the plants on, especially in the colder seasons But 
on account of the expense involved it was not possible to carry it out even on an experi 
mental scale 

(2) KRONrKi.D: 7iir Geschichte der SchrelTcrgarten, in (hteririch>iche (lurtetizntuufi, 
Vol. 17 , No I, 191 ' 
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most ])ai‘t given to town workmen (i). Single fields and plots of land 
were also granted to workmens' associations which distributed them 
amongst their own members. For the most part no rent was payable 
for the first years of holding, as a counterbalance to the labour necessary 
for bringing it under cultivation. 

In a sense the school vegetable gardens are instances of the same 
movement. These w^ere instituted at the primaiy^ schools by the public 
authority for the first time in 1917, and after the war they made great 
])rogrcss and were of immense educational value to the scholars. 

Tlie committees in charge of the bread tickets (the coupons that is 
to say, that came from the authorit3^ controlling the bread rations) issued 
tickets for the purchase of fodder at low rates, bran, maize, barley, of- 
fals, etc. to owaiers of small live stock. The issue* took place at the 
municipal slaughter-house. 

The applications for small gardens were, however, relatively ver^^ 
few. Indeed some of the plots offeied by certain philanthropic business 
men, for example by the proprietor of the I/Ow-Beer Spinning Mills, 
were not taken up at all, although the^^ were to be lianded over ready 
manured and ploughed. 

(c) (Waz, — In Graz, with 159,000 inhabitants in 1916, 
were, according to ])amphlet b3' Professor Pfeiiler, instituted in 1907, 
thus foiming the basis of a very excellent movement in the direction 
of small market gardens. Persons belonging to every profession, par- 
ticularly, as happens everywdiere, workmen and members of the mid- 
dle classes, caltivated large areas subdivided into lots of 100 to 200 square 
metres, put at their disposal the municipalit3\ the vState, ecclesias- 
tical bodies, and also by business men and priwate landed proprietors. 
The area of the small market gardens was : 


Before the war 20,500 square metres. 

Ill 1917 o 57 . 7 ii> 

In 1919 813,449 

In 1922 i»0347d5 


The number of lots laid out in vegetables was : 


Before the war 75 

In IQ17 . 2,833 

In 1919 6,993 

In 1921 7.135 

Band for making market gardens was given as follows : 

The State 39,000 square metres 

The municipality of Graz 446,563 » 

Churches, convents, etc 47,383 

Manufacturers, etc 185,730 » 

Private landowners 325,222 


(1) These data and those relating to other towns were obtained by means of a question- 
naire prepared for the purpose by the present writer 
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Deserted plots of land, building laud, etc. supplied 10,838 square 
metres. 

(d) Other tou'ns. — Innsbruck, which in iqib had a population of 

60.000 in round numbers, reckons a market garden area of about 

340.000 square metres which in the years from 1917 to 1919 was distrib* 
uted in lots of from 200 to 400 sipiare metres, and later, as the number 
of small cultivators kept inci*easing, in lots of only 100 to 200 square 
metres. 

Wiener Nenstadf, with about 35,000 inhabitants, has 150,000 squaie 
metres of market gardens, of which one third has been given by two 
large business firms and two thirds b}^ the municipality. Tliis extreme 
development of small cultivation has had a particularly favourable in- 
fiuence on the market, the more noteworth}" as the surrounding countr^^ 
is not productive. 

In Liesing, with 8,800 inhabitants, there are about 100,000 square 
metres utilized by small cultivators, in Krems with 130,000 inhabitants 
also about 100, ooo square metres, in 87. Polfen with 2(),ooo inhabilants, 
nearlv 380,000 scjuare metres. 

The muuici[)al authorities one and all report that the peojde are far 
ftom having as much land as they want, and they are continually tak- 
ing u]) fresh All remark the valuable efi’ect the town provi- 

sioning, which it greatly facilitates; the}’ state that the style of living 
of the w’orkers has noticeably improved ; they draw’ attention to the 
beneficial effects on family life and also to the increased income of those 
concerned who. in addition to their regular occupation, are engaging in 
an activity of great economic value. They further state that the small 
cultivators ever}’where give up going to the public houses ; thev arc 
often induced to attend lectures, courses, etc., of an instructive kind ; they 
read technical journals and even make experiments in crops and new 
plants. 

It sliould be mentioned that, especially among the Vienna Sekre- 
hergartner, attempts to giow^ medicinal plants and to vSellthemin common 
are spreading, naturally with the encouragement of ])ublic bodies. Among 
the small culth^ators of I’pper Austria the tendency is often observed 
to try the Chinese methods for growing grain and to introduce them on 
a larger scale. 

§ 3 . Small makkkt gak3>ens oixmdi: the towns. 

In the countiy the i)assing of the landless labourer into the class 
of those who grow' their owti food in part at least has come about for 
the most part in a very simple wa}^ : he has rented a piece of land from 
a farmer who, from circumstances arising out of the war, is not in a pos- 
ition to cultivate the whole of hh» land. In many cases the local author- 
ity found itself in the fortunate position of being able to let a large ex- 
tent of plots of land to landless labourers : in other cases this could be 
done by a factor}^ wtiich in previoits years had acquired land in view 
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of a future extension. It often happened that buildings near water- 
falls taking the place of fonner mills possessed large stretches of laud 
which up to now had been let to some peasant. 

Plots of land could thus be had quite easily, in contrast to what 
happened with the Schrehergdrten, since the local authorities knew that 
b}^ tar the best way to satisfy the urgent demands of half-starved labourers 
was to give them land, and because the3=^ could in that way prove to the 
Government, who looked askance at uncultivated land (i), that every- 
thing possible was being done to utilize the soil to the full. 

Matters were greatly helped b^^ the fact that hands employed in 
the ordinary rural businesses, and often their wives too, belonged to 
peasant families and by long residence in the country were in close touch 
with agriculture, so that they were in a position to manlge the lands 
leased to them with skill and success ; besides their houses are gen- 
erally close to the fields, and often have fittings rendering the manage- 
ment of a small farm an easy inattei. The country workmans plot is 
just like that of the peasant, while the town worker’s plot is more hke 
that of the professional gardener. 

Small vegetable plots of from 2,500 to b,ooo square metres sprang 
up in nearly all rural parishes, especially wheie the surrounding country 
was not productive and where the economic conditions for such undertak- 
ings existed. No statistical returns were made of the number or extent 
of the plots so leased, except in the case of those granted by the Ministry 
of Railways to its employees. We shall go more fully into the cjuestion 
of these later on. 

It should be said that along with the taking up of these plots there 
went the breeding of small animals, especially goats, rabbits and fowls, 
often pigs also (2). Special provisions in respect of these were rarely 
made, being unnecessary, as there was always a supply of breeding an- 
imals in the neighbouring peasants’ plots, available also for the small 
holders. These as a rule profited by the measures taken by the Govern- 
ment in the interests of agriculture proper, for example by the seed 
supphes. 

Unfortunately there was during the war no legislative provision se- 
curing the continuous and regular use of these plots, under the form 
of a proper letting agreement ; thus the tenant was often very uncer- 
tain of the terms and the duration of the contractual relation, and for 
that reason neglected to make improvements or to manure properly. 
But the impossibility of utilizing the land in any other had the 
effect of stabilizing the relationship. The rights on either side were 
defined, on the whole on the lines of not allowing a repudiation of the 

(i) By a Decree of the Mini«;try of Agriculture of 15 February 19 1.5 published in the 
Retchsgrsetzblaii, 1^0. 38, eveiy^ landowner was obliged to cultivate a’l the land belonging to 
him. If this was impossible, the local authority was to take steps to do so. 

(c) According to Wiftsschaftsstahsusche Materialen iiber Deutsche-OesUrretch (Vienna 
1919), there were iu r/>wer Austria in December 1910 94,500 goats and in October 1918, 
142,000 goats : this latter numl>er must now he greatly increased. 
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contract, by the Regulation for the Protection of Small Tenants (Pack- 
ierschutzverordnung) of i8 December 1919 (i), reinforced by that of 18 
July 1921 (2), 

In conclusion, it may be said of this tyj)e of small vegetable garden 
that it represents an intensive cultivation of the soil over a very coiisid- 
erable area, and that it materially assisted to maintain the level of the 
food supply, and to preseiv^e the peace of mind of the labourers concern- 
ed, in difficult circiimstancevS. It is worth remark that the workmen 
proved for themselves the needs and difficulties of agriculture, a fact 
which contributed not a little to the maintenance of the understanding 
between producers and consumers. 

I 4. Utilization of lanps by employees or the state railways. 

Among the employers of labour who, as has already been said, gave 
commendable encouragement of all kinds to the organization of market 
gardens, special mention must be made of the Ministry of Railw^ays and 
all the railwa}^ authorities, who apply themselves systematically and 
with success to make life more endurable for their workmen and employees 
thiough the medium (d kitchen gardens. In some measure, more fav- 
ourable conditions exist for the utilization of the land by railway em- 
ployees than by other groups of industrial workers. In time of peace, 
a number of railway men, especially w^atchers of the line, had carried 
on agriculture on small allotments near the railway , and had pastured 
their cattle on giass from the railway banks. Provisions and ciiculars 
of the Ministry of Railways urged on other railway men the possibility 
of learning to bring under cultivation further plots belonging to the 
railway^^, used only in part or temporaril}' as dumx>ing grounds, or which 
had been bought in view of future exten.sions Near the branch lines, 
there were small places available and ca])able of being utilized for farm- 
ing. During the war the agricultural actitdties of the railway men was 
much curtailed by exce])tional demands for compulsory overtime w^ork. 

' Of importance were the instructions of the Minister of Railw^ays, 
P'orster, laying dowm that all pilots of land within the administrative 
area in any way available were to be devoted to the creation of 
railw’ay market gardens (j). On the wdiole the railway administration 
did not interfere in the guise of an employer or producer, but only by 
way of encouragement to the efforts of indi\’idnal emplo}’ees. Thus 
when there w^as no land of their owni available, lands lielonging to out- 
siders were leased on long term agreements. The first ploughing of 
soil previously untilled was provided for, as well as the laying on of w^ater 
and making of fences, and manure^^ were brought from the stations 
for disinfection of the trucks. 

(i) Published in the StaatsgescUbkttt, No. 589. 

(2j Published in the HundesgesetZ' latt, No. 398 

(3) Helmer : Die Klemgartenl:)ewegung des bsterreichischen Staatseisenba hn vernal t- 
ung jra Kiiege, in the fourth part of the Osterretchtsche G^rtenzetiun^^ 1018 
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At the begiimmg ei the war 1,500 hectares in round numbers were 
cultivated by about 20,000 men in all Austria (excluding Galicia and 
Bukowina), From 1915 to 1917 about 513 hectares of fiesh land was 
brouglit under cultivation and bo hectaies were taken on lease, so that 
another 18,000 railway men rec»uived market gardens of from 180 to 
250 square metres in extent, ihoin one to two Heller the square me- 
tre was paid in rent, while for lands not belonging to the railways five 
Heller was paid. Man}’ lailway men have of course rented land on their 
own account directly from tliird parties. 

Witli the aim of ])romoting the glowing of vegetables, vSpecial meas- 
ures were taken, on similar lines to those followed by a large numbej. 
of tlie local authorities especially in procuring seeds 'and seedlings As 
a pattern and example, there was the model vegetable garden, of neaily 
3,000 s(piare metres in extent, created at I^eit merit/ b\ Herr Hromatka, 
an engineer, in which special attention w^as ])aid to bnsh fruits Similai 
plans were made or attenqited bv other railway diiectoiate^ 

To rewaid the efforts of individual small cultivatois, to sjntr on 
others and to give a valuable demonstration to all, an exhibition was 
held ot the ])ioditce ot the Vienna sirndl cultivatc>r‘- belonging to the 
railways, with very satisfactory results 

It should be mentioned that the movement toi lUtiiket gaidens vpiead 
after the war iimoiig the railway men of the new Austria, and its grow- 
ing success hnirid its be^t jiroof in the exlnbitiou held at Ian/ in Septemb- 
ber T921 (i) 

Along with the maiket gardening the railwvivmt 11 luiturally carried 
on the breeding of small stock, and m this respect also theycould benefit 
by the eucouTageiuent gu'eii by the railway diiectorates Fs])ecially 
notewoilh}’ are the attenqUs to tiansform into fish-pond'- the ditcher 
running the length of the laihvav banks, made by excavations, etc These 
could not be used for agTioulture on account of the frequent or regularly 
occurring fioods The Linz railwa}^ directorate ])iit into ordei seven ponds 
for carp and four for Irout 

Beekeeping was oystciii.itieally enctuiiagc d, and pig-biet'ding by mAms 
of the vsetting ii}) of ser\ace stations whence boars w^eie obtameci 

Many railwaymen possessed milk ])roducing animals otteii cews 
but usually goats here and thcie sheep too where there was jiasture 
ground in the vv</ods and in the cuttings. 


5. Farms ATTAcin^:r» to ixdttstrtai, ttxopktakixos. 

While the small cultivators directly take up the plots and bear the 
whole risk ot their activity, the Industrie filter (farms attached to in- 
dustrial undertakings) must be considered as the schemes of employers, 

(l) Dn: KLra>J\MRX'SCir\FT DER OSTFRRLIClIIsCHrX TilNSENB\HNFN \UF DER Al’S- 
stellttng in Ijxz v^M 3 BTS zuM Septcmhi^r 1021 Tyiuz, 1921 {The publication also 
served a'^ a aitalogue of the exhibition) 
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who are aiming at producing food stuffs on a large scale so as to jmt 
them at the disposal of their workmen and employees. 

Attempts have been made in different places, without much real 
success, to draw away woikers from industry to farm- work, at least 
temporarily, partly in consideration of the shortage of labour in agri- 
culture, partly from hygienic reasons (i). 

The lands fatmed by the business firms aie for the most part de- 
voted to the intensive production of milk, thus making impossible the 
attainment of a financial re.sult, given the high cost of production and 
the low selling prices. In the second place the aim is the production 
of pulse, then of foddei for the small stock of those attached to the 
farm, Cultivation of cereals, fattening of live stock and fruit growing 
took no important position. In fact as a rule products of this kind do 
not meet with the approval of the persons who are in charge of the dis- 
tribution of the produce of these farm undertakings, seeing that the 
sharing out of quantities usually very small among a large number of 
claimants presents serious difficulties 

Out of the large number of the Industneguter , we may mention the 
following, as they were created by funds from the State budget because 
intended foi State emjiloyees : the Traiitmannsdorf Farm, which is rented 
and managed by the Central Federation of Provision Warehouses for 
the vStaff of the Austrian Transport Bodies (Zeniralverhand der Lebens- 
mittelma^azinc fur Bcdiensteie der oesterreichischcn Verkehrsanst alien) , 
the vSiissenbninn P'arra, where the Directois of the Vienna North-eastern 
Railway maintained 70 cattle ; the Sonnleiten Farm and the Goat Farm 
in Gro^s Ramming (Upper Austria), managed by the Linz Railway Dir- 
ectors , the Government Offices’ Farm at F'ischamend, where 21 dairy 
cows are ktpt 

Besides these there were during the war farms leased in order to 
supply pro\nsions for hospitals, lefugee camps, etc these were managed 
by various Government officials. 

Main’ municipal authorities, ttio, bought farms, as for example 
that of Vienna, and similarly various business firms, such as the Daim- 
ler works at Wiener-Neustadt, the Bohler works at SoUenau, etc 

But speaking generally, these Induhlrieguter have never attained 
any striking economic importance, nor was ^t likely they should in view 
of their limited extent and the large number of persons sharing in the 
produce. Seeing that the workmen do not set much store by the pro- 
duce, and that meanwhile the farms lie idle, in the greater number of 
cases there is a tendency to give up these lands and to make them avail- 
able for market garden and home colonization schemes. The fact is 
worth noting that the city of Vienna, a little while after the end of the 
war, again let the lands bought during that time. 

(t) Keh.er : Beurlaubung von Indu9tri«arbeiteni znr Beschdftigung in I.,andwirtschnft- 
lidien Betrieben unter Mitwirkting dei soz^aleu Versicheningsanstalten Kiu Vorbeu- 
gmigs- und Votteheilmittel gegen Nerventemnkheiten . Leipzig, 1905 





Owing to the market garden movement, the workii^g classes WW 
enabled to maintain life at a level at least tolerable during the war, and 
to gain advantages which they will only be able to realize later on, w]^n 
all the new gardens are cultivated, and supplied with fruit-trees in bearing 
The market gardens, which had spread chiefly in * the territory of 
the present ^Republic of Austria, the part of former Austria which sufifered 
most, have continued their existence since the war, in fact have expe- 
rienced a rapid development, a fact that is to be explained on the one 
hand by the continued shortage of food stuffs, on the other by the fact 
that now that the initial work of bringing the soil under cultivation is 
accomplished and the Schrebergdrtner have accumulated experience, 
the yields are increasingly satisfactory (i). , 

It must be borne in mind that the market gaidening has not oitty 
contributed in a remarkable degree to provide the gardeners with vege- 
tables of all sorts and so to reduce the demands on the produce of pro- 
fessional and peasant vegetable growers, thus helping to keep prices 
low (2), but it is of the greatest importance to the cultivators from the 
point of view of health. Work in the market gardens — as has been 
confirmed by a wide enquiry made among all the principal local admin- 
istrations — has exercized a valuable influence on the moral and eco- 
nomic development of the people 


(1) According to a report of the Town Council of February 1922 the yield obtained by 
the market gardeners of Vienna is estimated at 1,300 million K ronton, being an index of the 
great economic importance ot tlie movement and of the good will of the people of Vienna who 
passed a large fraction ot theit ^pare time in market gardens creating new values all the time. 

(2) The prices of vegetables are always lower in large centres with a well developed sys- 
tem of vegetfible gardens, than in places close by, with les® area devoted to small vegetable 
gardens and with a more productive surrounding country. 


Al^FREDO RUGGBRI, gerente responsabile 
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AGRICUI/rCRAL CO-OPKRATION DI RING THE WAR 
by T)i. Hermann Kaelbri^ner. 

§ I* The AGRicTTi/rrRAE co-opt:kativk societiEvS before the war 

When the war broke onl in August 1914, there was in existence in 
Austria a far-reaching net-work of co-operative societies of all kinds which 
were on the way to successful development . thanks, among other causes, 
to the vigorous and varied efforts of the administrative departments of 
the State and of the separate provinces. 

According to the returns made by the Central Statistical Commission, 
on I January 1914 there were in existence 19,091 registered co-oi)erative 
societies (i) distributed among the different regions as is shown in Table L 
So as to compare the develojniient of co-o|>e ration in the different regions 
with the number of inhabitants, and also the number of the agricultural 
co-operative societies with the agricultural population, we give (in column 3) 
the population at the time, and (in column 7) the number of persons who 
declared as their profession agriculture, sylviculture and kindred occup- 
ations (2). 

Of these co-oix.Tative societies 9,904 were on the basis of limited liab- 
ility, 3,408 of them being purely agricultural ; the others were 011 the basis 
of unlimited liability. Twenty one of the qg co-oi>erative federations 
were associations, but the majority were registered co-oj>erative societies. 

Of the co-operative societies 34.7 per cent, were German, 28.2 ]x?r cent, 
were Czech, 15.5 x>er cent, were Polish, 8.1 per cent. Rutheiiiaii. 5.1 j^r 
cent. Slovak, 4.8 per cent. Italian, 2.5 per cent. Serb-croatian , and i.i 
per cent. Roumanian. 

(1) Ot'sUrreichischc (icnossensrhaffspres^e. No. 255, of <) Tulv i()i4 

(2) OESTnRREiCHiscHi '5 STATWTISCHKS Handbitch, Vienna. 1918 Passes 5 and 12 
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Table I. — Deodopment of Co-operation 
according to the Number of Inhabitants and the Agricultural Population. 
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34 

4 

II 

9.313 

— 

Gdrz 1 

233 

260,721 

II9 

104, 

79 

154,916 

3 

Istria 

249 

403,566 

132 

113' 

76 

247,240 

2 

Tyrol i 

I,ii6 

946,613 

502 

476 

490 

513,591 

7 

Vorailberg . . . 1 

209 

145,408 

83 


51 

46.018 

2 

Bohemia .... 

5 , 0^5 

6,769,548 

3.307 

2,586; 

575 

2,186,043 

9 

Moravia 

2,424 

2,622,271 

1,379 

869' 

446 

1,082,381 

7 

Silesia j 

631 

756,949 

393' 

320 

63 

220,865 

4 

Galicia 

4^231 

8,025,675 

3 , 3 f '3 

1,394 j 

576 1 

5,863,044 

23 

Bukovina ... | 

752 

800,098 

581 

4721 

85 

569,238 

8 

Dalmatia . . . . 1 

1 

402 1 

1 

645,666 

260 

2I6I 

78 

533,256 

5 

Total • • • 1 

19,091 

t 

^8, 571,934 

12,240! 

8,406 

3 . 5 it| 

13,842,707 

1 

99 


The following figures give an idea of the successive development of 
co-operation in Austria (i) : 

(i) For furUici details on Austrian agriailtural co-operation, consult . Stork : tJ^ber- 
biick abei den Stand des landwirtschattUchen Gcnossenschaftswesms in Osterreich. Vimoa. 
1910, — MlTTEII.imCEN ^us DER STATISTIK DER LANDWIRTSCHAPTLICHEN CiENOSSENSCBAFTEN 

IN Osterreich s volume^. Vienna, 1910 — Jahresberichte des allgkmeinen Ver- 

BANDES landwirtsciiaftlicher (;.i:NossKNscHAFrEN IN OsTERREicH Vienna, T910 et sqq. 
— Oesterretch%sche landwirischajthchc Genos^enschait^prcsse^ Vienna, IQ04 et sqq, — Nev- 
DbRPER ' Der Entwurf eine^ neuen Genossenschaftsgesctzes imd die Entwicklung des iteter- 
reichischen t^ossenschaftswesens Vienna, 191S. — Neud6rfer : Grundlagen des Genosscn- 
bchtiftswesens. Vienna 1921 — Hattingberg: Das Oslcrreichisclie Entschuldungsprogramm, 
Vienna, 1910 — FOrer : Das landwirtschaftliche Genossenschaftswesen in Osterreich Vienna. 
1912 — Kerbler : Das landwirtschaftliche Genos^enscliaftswesen in Oberosterreich. Linz, 
1903 — Richter : Das landwirtschaftliche Vereins- unci Genossenschaftswesen, fn>m: Oe- 
SCHICHTE DER bSTERREICHISCHEN LAND- END FORSTWIRTSCHAFT. Vienna, 1 902. — AGRAR- 
kompass, Jahr- und Adressbuch der bsTERR. Lanowirtschaft. Vienna, 1915. 
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Number 

o! 

Years co-operative 

societies 

1873 169 

1880 1,155 

1890 1,898 

1900 7,502 

1910 16,469 

1914 19,091 


The year 1873 may be regarded as that which saw the beginning in 
Austria of co-operation regulated by law, organized on a uniform basis, 
and systematically ]>romoted b^’ the State. In that year the law on co- 
operative societies in Austria appeared (Gesetz vom Jahre 1873, iiber die 
Erwerbs- und Wirtschaftsgenossenschaften in Oesterreich, Reichsgesetz- 
hlatt, No. 70), which has not failed to have a beneficial effect on the 
movement. 


§ 2. 'FhE CO-OPERATIVE SOCIETIES DURING THE WAR. 

On the declaration of War, all subsidies were at once withdrawn 
from the co-operative societies. 'Ey the decree of 2 August 1914, the Min- 
istry of Agriculture stated that it would be possible to grant subventions 
only in cases of extreme urgency, and that co-operative societies must 
take measures to maintain themselves out ot their own funds. Those of 
the managing staff' who were liable for military service were called up, 
without any regard to the i>ossibility of replacing them (i). The courses 
conducted before the War for the training of employees for co-operative 
societies (2) were no longer held : all the projects (3) in the interest of the 
develoimient of co-operation were abandoned. It happened besides that 
the general conditions became less and less favourable to the growth of 
co-operative organizations, and tlbat there came to be a shortage of all 
the articles to which the activity of co-operative societies could be applied. 
Thus the requisitioning of cereals deprived the co-operative warehouses of 
the chance of operating, while the demand for large consignments of cattle 
to be delivered to the military authorities similarly affected the co-operative 
societies for the sale of live stock {4). The enemy invasions in Galicia, in 
Bukovina and in Gorz were prejudicial to the co-operative organizations 


(1) From tlie V)eginniiig of the War only persons engaged in the business of supplying 
cereals to the army were exempted from military service. 

(2) The last course was held from 15 January to 30 April 1914 : it was attended by 27 
persons. 

(3) The third co-operative congress which was to liave been held at Tidgue from 12 to 
14 September 1914 was hastily postponed after the outbreak of war. 

{4) See : Kali.brunner : Measures adopted by the Austrian Goveniment for the ICncour- 
agement of Agriculture during the War (1914 to 1918), in the International Review 0/ A^ricuU 
iural Economics, Nos. 11 and 12, 1021. 
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of those regions ; the war in the Adriatic rendered co-operative fishing 
practically impossible, an enterprise that had attained success by means 
of remarkable efforts. Some forms of co-operation nevertheless undoubt- 
edly reaped advantage from the war, as for example the co-operative sale 
of resin which was able to take advantage with immense profit of the cir- 
cumstances arising in war-time. 

Co-operative societies for potato-drying sprang uf) for the first time: 
but they had onl}^ a brief pros])erity and the shortage oi fuel prevented 
their development. Except for this kind of society, the Oovernment took 
no steps during the War to ptomote co-oi)eration directly. In co-operative 
circles resentment was often felt at the influence of indirect measures, 
which by no means always led to the results hoped for. 

The Central vStatistical Commission registered on i January 191^ 
(the date on which the last statistics of Austrian co-operation were taken), 
19,650 co-operative societies, that is to say 595 more than 011 i January 
1914 ; but this result depends on the fact that new societies have been 
added, while no subst Faction has been made from the total of the many 
societies of whose dissolution no information has been received (i) It is 
symptomatic of the state of affairs that the publication of the periodical 
Oesterrcichische landwirt$chafihchc (ienossenschajtsprcsse was suspended 
at the end of 1917, and that the (ieneral Federation of Agricultural 
Co-oi)erative v^ocieties {Verhand der land 7 rir{s( hafilichen Genossenschaftcn) 
went into liquidation immediatcdy after the fall of the lvm])ire. 

We wall now pass on to the examination of the working of the difl'er- 
ent forms of agricultural co-operation during the W^ar 

§ 3. The co-operative credit societies. 

The most numerous and most important co-operative societies in 
Austria have always been the credit societies, organized almost exclusiveh 
on the Raffeisen system, and of great value as banks for the granting of 
credit for working expenses on shortterm and as savings banks for small 
deposits. They were protected against the danger of excessive demands 
for re])aynient by the moratorium issued immediately after the outbreak 
of war, for the express purpose of preventing hurried withdrawals from 
credit institutions It is true that on the other hatid the moratorium and 
the resulting im])ossibility of making free use of credits properly belonging 
to one, greatly shook the faith in the bank^ on the ])art of wide sections of 
the ruial classes. 

The desire to be able to make tree use of one's own substance often 
weakened the sense for saving, and led to large hoards which in their 
turn brought about a noticeable lack of ready money. 

The Ordinance of 31 July 1914, contained in the Reichsgcselzblati, 
No. 193, directed a fortnight's postponement in the payment of all 
private debts, except those of an amount less than 200 kronen, and those 
connected with payment of wages, rents, etc. 


(i) See : OKSTrRRKiciiisciir.s siATisTi'^cin s IlANnuncn Vienna. iqi», p 
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At the same time the Minister of Agriculture published a proclamation 
to the nation, intended to reassure savings bank depositors as to the safety 
of their deposits, and to jmt a check on large and unnecessary withdrawals. 
By the Ordinance of 14 August 1014, contained in the Reichs^esetzblait, 
No. 2ib, the moratorium was prolonged till 30 September 1914, but the 
amount of the withdrawals allowed was graded according to the character 
of the credit institutions. From the Raffeisen banks only sums up to 
50 kronen could be withdrawn, from banks with limited liability up to 
three per cent, of the credits with a maximum of 400 kronen, and from 
other institutions u]) to 2 ]>er cent, of the credits with a maximum of 
200 kronen. 

The third ordinance on tlie moratorium re])roduced in the Rcicksge^ 
seizblalt, No. 2()i, prolonged the limit for the re])ayments uj) to 30 Nov- 
ember 1914 : and the fourth dated 25 November i()T4 contained in the 
Reichs^csetzhlait, No. 321, up to 31 January 1915. 

The Genossenschcillsprcssr of 15 October 19x4, No. 272, justly remarks 
in an article summarizing the co-operative situation, that there were no 
signs of panic in the Raffeisen banks, that the sums withdrawn were 
within noimal limits, ami that es])ecially in regions wdiere good profits were 
lealized h}' tlie sale of cereals, large dej)()sits on the contrary were being 
made ami debts re])aid. 

By tlie Ordinance of 25 January 1915, contained in the Reicksgeseiz- 
blatt, No. iS, the limits for the ])ayment of debts in Austria (excluding Ga- 
licia and Bukomna, where special iirovisions were issued on account of 
the circumstances of the War) were still further ])rolonged, that is to say to 
the months of February 1915 or Iday according to the original date of expiry. 
Credits becoming due from November 191410 January 1915, on the basis 
of the sixth oidinaiice on the moratorium dated 25 May 1915 {Rcichsf^e- 
seizbluit, No. 13S), w^ere made payable from June to August 1915. By this 
ordinance the normal situation was restoied in the western vStates of Aus- 
tria, not diieetly affected by the Wai. This came about after the issue of 
a numbei of other ordinaiu'cs 011 tlie subject ; ordinances how^ever of 
minor imjKiTtaiice and dealing only with details. The right of granting 
a prolongation np to 31 December 1915 in cases deserving of sjiecial con- 
sideration was left to the tribunals (i). In the territories of Galicia 
and of Bukovina, for the most part .seriously affected by the war, the 
moratorium was again prolonged for I9i() b}" an ordinance of 22 December 
1915 (Reichs^esetzblatt, No. 385). and for the first six months of 1917, and 
in certain ca.ses deserving special consideration for the w^hole of 1917, 
by the ordinance of 28 December 1916 {Reichsgesetzblatt, No. 422). 

Since there was a danger that from the continuance of the morato- 
rium^ and the stoppage of deposits, the credit organizations would not 
be in a position to meet even the reduced applications for money on the 
part of their members, the Government took care that the needs of the co- 
operative societies should be met by means of large discounts and credits 


(i) Ordinance of 2Z December 1916, in Retrhsgnetzblaiiy JSio. 384. 
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on the pledge given by the postoffice savings banks and the Bank ol 
Austria-Hungary. 

In order to make it possible to f urhish credit to firms that found them- 
selves in difficulties owing to lack of ready money, the War Loan Bank 
(Kriegsdarlehenskasse) was opened in Vienna by the Ordinance of 19 Sep- 
tember 1914 (Reichsgesetzblatt, No. 248). Representatives of agricultural 
co-oi>eratiou took part in its administration. They did their best to pro- 
cure credit for these organizations in so far as it was necessary. Although 
the bank which dominates Austrian finance, the Bank of Austria-Hun- 
gary, Vienna, had on 3 August 1914 raised the discount rate to 8 per cent., 
and the rate on loans of other kinds to 9 per cent., and although this was 
naturally not without efi'ect on the Raiffeisen banks, the progress of these 
banks in the first year of the War was not unfavourable. On the other hand 
the profits on the sales of the different agricultural products put the members 
in a position to make deposits more freely and to repay debts. In these 
circumstances it was also to l>e expected that the discontinuance of the 
moratorium in August 1915 would be without prejudicial effects. The pros- 
perity of the co-operative societies was evidenced also by the large 
subscriptions to the war loans, made hy members through the societies. 
According to a communication from the General Federation that appear- 
ed in the Oesterreichische landwirtschaftliche Genossenschajtspresse there 
were subscribed through the medium of the co-oix^rative societies : 

31,183,303 kronen in the first war loan 
49,713,089 » second 

100,585,207 » » third )' 

154,929,326 » » fourth » 

These by no means negligible subscriptions would never have come 
about if the Government had not issued s|)ecial provisions on the matter. 
Thus, for example it was provided that loans and mortgages might be taken 
up without payment of tax if the sum thus obtained should be invested in 
war loan (Ordinance of 15 April 1916, Reichsgesetzblatt, No. loi). Steps 
were also taken to encourage the creation of co-operative societies and as- 
sociations formed for the purjjose of collective subscriptions to the war loans. 

The circumstances of the credit organizations improved still more in 
the last years of the War, so tlmt special provisions for their encouragement 
were not necessary, and the Report on the regulations issued by the Gov- 
ernment on the occasion of the war (Denkschrift uher die von der Regiertmg 
aus Anlass des Krieges geiroffenen Massnahmen) could confine itself to stat- 
ing briefly that the situation has developed in a satisfactory way, so 
that the credit organizations have been able to furnish considerable sums 
in subscription to the fifth and sixth war loan (i). 

These subscriptions often came to such large sums that the co- 
operative societies found themselves without ready money, which created 
difficulties from time to time. 


(i) Volume 14, page i6, July iQiO to June 1917. Vienna, 1917. 
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With regard to the development of the co-operative societies during the 
War, very instnictive figures have been recently published in an extremely 
clear form by the Central Federation of German Agricultural Co-opera- 
tive Societies in Bohemia {Zentralverband dev deutschen landwirtschaft- 
lichen Genossenschaften in Bohmen) for its own area (i), whereas the publi- 
cations of the majority of the federations are either very incomplete 
or only handled with much difficulty, and several federations have suspen- 
ded publication. 

The number of the affiliated societies in this Federation increased 
during the War from eight to 694. The number of the members increased 
from 82,410 to 85,209. The total business done was 


I7I 

mill lions of kronen in 1913 

170 

)> 

» 1914 

261 

) 

>’ 1915 

33 ^ 

)* 

)) 1916 

424 

)> 

» 1917 


)• 

» 1918 

300 


1919 


The savings deposits amounted to 

151 millions of kronen at the end of 
202 » » 

252 

Loans were made from the banks to members for 

22 millions of kronen in 1913 
17 )) 1914 

10 n ). IQ 1 5 

21 » )' 1919 

The co-operative societies deposited writh the Central Federation: 
14,673,758 kronen in 1913 


13.357.878 >' » 1914 

39,034,004 » » 1915 

56,605,179 » .) 1916 

79,368,322 » )> 1917 

127,467,256 » )) 1918 


(i) Wedkn (Dr.) ; Festschrift des Zentralverbandes der deutschen laudwirtschaftUcheu 
•Ocnoasenschaften Bdhmens auiassUch der 25-iAhrigen Bestandesfeier : 1896 bis 1921. Prague 
X921 


1916 

1917 

1918 
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lyoan^. were made from the Central Federation to the co-operative 
societies to the amount of : 

11,265,113 kronen in 1913 

9449307 1914 

10, (>79, 438 » 1915 

11, (>53, 884 w )) 1916 

6, (>15,411 » » 1917 

4,265,940 » » 1918 

The decrease in the loans and the slow increase in the deposits in re- 
lation to the depreciation of the krone, are evidence of a temporary weak- 
ening of the interest in the co-oi)erative societies. Nor can it be de- 
nied that these are always becoming burdened with heavier general ex- 
penses, without a corresponding increase in the development of business. 
But given the enormous rise of the prices of all kinds of necessaries, it was 
not possible in the long run to keep the ex]>enses of rent^, management, 
remuneration of book-kee]nng ^tafp, ])reuiiums for insurance against theft, 
at the same level as before, The V)nrden of taxation also continued to 
increase. 

Finally attention may be called to the Decree of the Minister of 
Finance, No. 2b,q()b of 1914, which ])iovj(le^ that in view of the reduced 
numbers of auditors owing to the call to the colours, there jnight be an 
exceptional suspension of the obligation, as prescribed by law (i), for the 
biennial revision of the accounts of all co-operative ‘•ocietie^. 

The Ordinance of 9 August 1915 jniblished in the Kcichsgei^rizblait^ 
No. 234, about the sale of forest and agricultural holdings, isMied after 
long i)reliminary investigations (2), gives to the Raiffeisen banks and to the 
communes the right of ])rtccdence in the pinchase of lands ])ut up for sale 
and grants special power** subsequently widened by later regulations sup- 
]>lemeiitiiig the ordinance. In actual fact, these measures have been suc- 
cessful in preventing the absorption of pea^'ant holdings, and the accpiisi- 
tion of land by outsiders, more* especially by spec'ulators and war profiteers. 

§ 4. Co-OPICRATTVK WARKHOUSINCi SOCIETIES. 

If we have jUvSt found that the economic imirortance of the Raiffeisen 
banks has diminished during the war from adverse circumstances, we 
can affirm exactly the opposite of the co-o]>eralive warehousing societie's. 
These have increased in number and eveiy where done a highly valuable 
work. 


(1) On the basis of i of theEawof 10 June 190^, published iu thft Reichsgesetzblait, No. 138. 

(2) See the .schauc of the Austrian Ctmiieil of Agriculture {Oesterretchischer Landwirt- 
schaftsrat) ol 1908, published in the Oesicneichtsche (tenosstnsekafispresse, No. 109 of 3 June 
1908 ; Stork : Massnafmien zur Bek^impfung der ('.ulerschlachterei. Vienna ; Kallbrunner : 
The Absorption of Peasant Holdings and I.egislalive Ivffortb to Counteract it, in Interna* 
tianal Review of Agricultural Economics, No. 4, 1920. 
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In time of peace they took an active part in the supplies for the Commis- 
sariat of the army, a connection much valued by the co-operative societies 
in so far as the conditions of delivery and the prices were always exactly 
fixed and rigorously observed (i) In some regions the co-operative socie- 
ties practically had the monopoly of supplying the military provision 
stores. It was thus natural that an attempt should be made to maintain 
the^e relations when war broke out. On 25 July 1914 the Minister of War 
sent a circular note to all the co-operative federatiom asking what grain 
they had at their disposal and were in a position to supply legularly. By 
the Ordinance of 10 August 1914, contained in the Rcichsgesetzhlaii. 
No. 191, the re({uisition of the stores actually in the waiehouses was ordered 
with the object of preventing hoarding and the ^ale of cereals stored there 
at excessive prices. These requisitions had onl}' scanty reMilts ; the greater 
part of the ceicals were not yet threshed and much, e^])ecially in the colder 
regions, not even \’et rea]>ed. Hence, on 7 Augiul 1914, tlie federations 
were iiu.tructcd to buy breadstufi cereals and forage on the account of the 
Conimi'-^ariat , 111 wdiaUvei (juantity the} could, and to keet) it readv for 
immediate consignment. 'I'lic deliver} not compulsory on the basis 
of the War Ser\ace law^ but by free contract on jirices fixed by the MiniHry 
of War The^e siqiphes came m laige (juantitie'* Thus the Kc-deration of 
Co-operative Soc'ietie*' of Jvt)wer Austria furnislied, up to the end of vSeptem- 
bei 1914, 1,575 truck loads of ceicals , the Czech hVderation of Bohemia 
1,557 truck loads of oats, hay and ^traw and 1,407 of cereals , the German 
federation, 1,41(1 load-' of cereals. The Czech Federation of Moravia con- 
tributed 2-700 truck loads ol cereals, that of Silesia 12 truck loads of oats, 
that of Baibach 80 loads of hay, that oi Bolzano i<S load^ of hay and 28 
of straw. This buiine^-s would have become much larger, and its begin- 
nings ('crtainly gave ])roniise of this in s])ite of adverse circumstance^, if 
the jirices offc-red by the Ministry of War had not remained lower than those 
(offered by dealers, miller^ , or even by the military divisions buying on 
their own account. Tlie con‘-e(iuence was that the member^ of the co-oper- 
ative warehorudrig M)cietie^ refused to continue to sell them their own ])io- 
duce. The situatioir was further aggravated by a serious shortage of 
bags, by the slownes- of the process of payment, and by inadequate organ- 
izatitni of the delivery of cereaF sold. 

The carrying out of these forced jnrrcliases was in the hands, as far as 
possible, of the co-oj)erative warehou^ing societies, who w^cre obliged to 
obtain cereals from non-members. As such operations are expres.dy for- 
bidden by the law on co-operative societies and the partial exemption from 
taxation which the co-o|>erative warehousing societies enjoy extends only 
to business with members, the taxe^" clearly had to be paid by the 
non -members. 

On 21 February 1915 the requisitioning of all cereals was ordered, ordi- 
nary trade was suspended, and the War Institute for the Cereal Trade 


(i) Every year th<? Ministry of War published instiuctions for the purchase of dijfferent 
kinds of provisions, minutely detailing the conditions of purchase 
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(KriegsgetreMeverkehrsanstalt) was commissioned to collect, warehouse and 
^rind all available stocks and to arrange for convenient distribution to 
the consumers. This Institute was created on the lines of the ordinance of 
27 February 1915, reproduced in the Reichsgesetzblatt, No. 41 (l) . The quant- 
ity of cereals to be delivered by each commune being laid down in accord- 
ance with the crop statistics, the collection was carried out by agents. The 
co-operative warehousing societies were utilized in this capacity, and to an 
increasing extent, since their numbers were growing all the time (2), their 
storage arrangements were very ])ractical, and the expansion of business 
did not ])resent any difficulties. Although the commissions paid to the 
warehouses for the work they did were very small (less than those of private 
agents) and although the co-operative societies had now to pay taxes 
like all other commercial undertakings, the accession of this business much 
increased their activity, and they were consequently able to pay their 
debts and to increase their reserve funds. 

The quantities handled, although the yield per hectare of crops great- 
ly diminished during the War (3), were considerable, and were not confined 
only to cereals, but included also hay, straw, beans, potatoes, etc., all pro- 
ducts then under State control. The co-operative warehousing sf)cieties 
of Bohemia alone su])plied 


in 1915 19,800 loads of ceueals 

» 1916 25,000 )* 

1917 15,600 > )) 

1918 14,500 > >' 


If the part taken by the co-operative societies in the delivery of cereals 
was much disliked by their members, they nevertheless were all the more in 
request for the purpose of the purchase of materials of all kinds. A partic- 
ularly valuable impetus was given to the development of the co-operative 
warehousing societies by the fact that the Government made special u.se 
of them for the distribution of articles essential to agriculture and only 
available in very small quantities : a use to which they were well adapted by 
their arrangement.^ for distribution and the convenient ])osition of their 
warehouses. Thus in 1915 the General Austrian Society for Sale of Live- 
stock {Allgemeine oe<iferreichische Viehverwertungsgesellschaft) distributed, 

(1) Die KRIi:GSGETRiaDKVKRK13HRSANSTALT IlIR AUFRAU IHR WiRKEN. BERICHT. 

Vienna, 1918 ; and Denkschrift Cber did von der Regieritng aus Anlassdes Krieges 
GEXRoffenen Massnahmen 4 volumes, Vienna, 191S-18. 

(2) In lyower Austria the number rose gradnally from 21 before the War to 43 : in the 
German part of Bohemia from 1 4 to 36. In this latter, the number of members doubled, 
rising to 12,000, that of the shares trebled, risingto 1,130,000 crovrns, and the reserves increas- 
ed by nine times, rising to 3,723,000 crowns 

(3) According to the statistics published by the Minister of Agriculture the yield per hectare 
iell in bower Austria from 16,9 quintals in 1913 to 8 4 quintals in 1918 for wheat, and from 16.5 
to 8.4 quintals for rye 
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by means of the co-operative warehouses large (piantitie^ of brown J'Ugai 
denaturalized and consequently duty-free. Other cattle foods, such as 
brewers’ grains, oil-cake, dried potato pulp, were equally put at the dispo‘-al 
of the Central Forage Office {F utter mittelzenir ale) (1), which had to make the 
best possible distribution of the various foods, through the medium of 
the co-operative warehousing societies. In the ''aiue way were distributed 
the very small quantities existing in Austria of sul})hate of copper, of seeds, 
of coal, of benzine for U'-e in agricultural machines 

The following figures relate to the work accomplished in this respect by 
the German co-operative warehousing societies of Bohemia 


TabI/C II. — Articles distributed 
by the German Co-operative Warehoustne; Sociche^ of Bohemia. 


Years 

Fertiluer«? 1 

1 

Seed*' 

Coal 

Fodder 

1913 

UMX 


I, \22 

427 

1914 


70 

t,oi8 

4or» 

IQX 5 

2 >65 

75 

1,040 

34"^ 

1016 

^074 

93 

64b 

1,043 

1917 


6 

4.738 

75 

1918 

2,2J5 

31 

57 

26 


The amount of the turn-over expies^ed in term^ of rnone}' value in- 
creased in coires]>on deuce with the quautitA of goods handled and w^as also 
affected by the use 111 price-> 

For the co-operative societic'^ above mentioned, there are the follow- 
ing figures : 


Year Kronen Year Kiontn 

1910 r()2.5i8,<S|i i9i() 412,947,199 

1911 I20,I()3,62() 1917 453,103,83s 

1912 134.579,59^ 191^ 709,356,217 

1913 122,825,236 I9IC) 637,889,088 

1914 135,511,247 1920 808,232,461 

^915 334,660,657 


How valuable the work of the co-o])erative w^arehousing societies 
was to agriculture is shown by the fact constantly remarked that the yield 
of the lands was practically always at a higher level in districts where there 
were co-operative warehousing societies. 

Mention should also be made of an institution which came into exist- 
ence in German Moravia, of co-operative origin but apparently dissociated 


(i) Created by the ordinance of 14 August rois (Reichsgesetzblatl) , No 238 
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from the aims of co-operative organizations. We refer to the successful 
formation ol warehousing societies, constituted on the basis of the Law of 
6 March 1906 (Reichsgesetzblatf , No. 58) on limited liability companies. It 
wai- pro})osed to place the Raiffeisen banks and the other co-operative 
societies- that had no distributive machinery or warehouses available, in a 
])osition to distribute the different Government consignments, and to col- 
lect the quantities of cereals, hay, and straw of which delivery was ordered. 
They had to take steps to amass these quantities by direct methods, apart 
from trade means ; tliis could not be done without warehou 5 .es and without 
machinery for collecting. Guided by these considerations, and by a sense 
of the urgency of the matter, the Central Fedeiation of the German Co- 
operative Societies of Moravia (Zentralverhand der deuischcn (icnossenschaft- 
en Mahrcns), with the aid of the Government, drew^ up model rules and a 
draft scheme which a short time after were taken a^ the basis of their con- 
stitution by 14 societies. 

The need of the distribution of 35 loads of suljihate of ammonia assigned 
by the G^ivernmeiit to boo commune'-, the simj)licity of the constitution 
— the decision of the board or of the Vigilance Committee of a c()-o])era- 
live society or of the C(mncil of the commune sufficed ' the iios^ibilit}’’ of 
doing busine^^ on a laige scale for non-member- also, finalh the effective 
])ropagaiida of the ‘speakers lot Ililmer co-operation, biought it about 
that a laigc number of these societies were formed with a wide radius of 
action (ij That a real need was thus met a])peai- fiom the fact that the 
capital invested in the 14 societies lii^t constituted yielded an aveiage in- 
terest of 7.92 ])er cent., and that it wa'- possible thiough their medium to 
supph^ articles requiied to 1 2() communes, that is to say to rather more 
than one fifth of the boo commune^ of German Moravia. 

In the following years aho thi** form of society originating fiom the 
co-<iperative societies and comtituted on co-operative princi])les lun contin- 
ued to show excellent results, more es])ccially by reason of the greater 
liberty of the managing bodies which also have the disposal of financial 
resources relatively much larger than usually hap])ens with the ordinary 
co-operative societies in whicdi for the mo^t ])art a deficiency of capital 
makes itself felt, this being a comecjuence of the serious mistake generally 
made at the time of their constitution, in order to obtain members in large 
number^'. 


§ 5. The co-opkrativk dairies. 

These C()-o])^rative societies, which before the war were very widely 
spread through Au.stria and took a very important share in the provisioning 
of the cities, suffered severely during the war. In fact, beside? the difficul- 
ties of a general kind, such as want of trained staff, of coal, of cans, etc., 
two special circumstances combined to limit their working in a very marked 
degree. First of all the scarcity of milk, which in its turn depended on 
a variety of causes. The number of dair}!^ cows diminished considerably, 

(i) The warehouse in Moravian Neijsta<lt in its first year han(Jle<l 39,21;! quintals of cereals* 
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as when the butchers’ beasts ]:)roperly so-called were all gone the milch cows 
were also sacrificed on a large scale. I'eod became scanty and of inferior 
quality : concentrated foods almost completely disappeared and hay had 
to be delivered in large quantities to the military authorities. Finally 
the direct consumption on the part of the owner of cattle increased, since 
in the shortage of flour and meat, they consumed their own produce 
in a much largei measure than in time of peace. And undoubtedly a 
difference was also made by the less careful oversight ^)f the cattle, and the 
decreased manuring and cultivation of the meadows and pastures 

In Ivowcr Austria 345, Q64 cow-, weie registeied in 1900 and in 1918 
only 254,019 with a decrease of 20.59 cent. (1). The average daily 
yield of a cow was reckoned liefore the War at five lilies, and as early as 
1917 at only 3.5 litres. Hilmer (2) comparing the milk supplies of several 
co-operative societies before the war and in 19 1(), arrived at the following 
results : 


(a) 1914 2,714,902 litres 

iQi() 2,0983)02 >• 

{h) 1914 . . .' 515.278 ) 

19^^' 3744^>2 

The quantities ol milk siqiplied in iqil) were thus equal to 77 and 
72 and cent, of those supplied in 1914. 

For the same petiod the (Iraz Federation of AgiicultUTal Co-o])erative 
Societies stated that the supplies had been reduced to (15 per cent of the 
pre-war sup])ly. The Scharding Central Co-operati\'e vSociety foi the Sale 
of Butte^r (I pi>ei Austria) repoited that the siq)plies in the same period 
had fallen to 42 i>er cent 

The- othei ciicumstane'e Irom which the co-o])erative dairies had to 
suffer dining the War W'as the result of the measures by wdiich the (lovern- 
ment, with the aim of ke^eqiing the cost ot living low' for the bulk of the po- 
pulation, introduc'ed maximum i)iices. These far from covered the coj-t 
of production and consequently on the one hand did away wdtli all 
interest in jiroduction and on the other led to a clandestine trade where 
in order to obtain the goods higher prices were wdllingly jiaid. 

An Ordinance of 1 August 1914 (3), containing legulations for ^lie supply 
to the nation of the first necessities of life, put obstacles in the wdy of prices 
reaching their natural level. On more rigorous lines was the Ordinance 
of 24 March 1917 (4) directed against the artificial heightening of prices. 

vSince the co-operative societies could not pay other than the maxi- 
mum official price.s, many meml^ers withdrew from the organizations and 


(l) WlRTSCriAl'TSSTATISTISCHL' MATCRIALIUX UBER DElTTSCUCiSTI'.RUl ICH \’iciina, 
(*2) OeUerreichischc landwirtschafthihi, (,rvnossenschafiht>nsbc. No V)<), ro MaN' on? 
(3) Reichsgeu'zbJatt, Nu IQ4 
{4) Rctchsuee^tzbhdt, No 131 
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sold their produce to dealers and to consumers who took the goods straight 
from the farm. 

Particularly prejudicial to the co-operative societies was the circum- 
stance that in fixing the maximum prices not enough account was taken of 
the quality of the produce, so that the work necessary to tiirn out good stufi 
was not adequately rewarded. Only towards the end of the War were the 
more highly finished products paid at an adequately higher rate. 

Although the co-operative societies sustained severe losses in conse- 
quence of these regulations, dictated they were by the apparent interests 
of the consumers, they were nevertheless in the forefront in supplying the 
prescribed quantities of butter and milk to the receiving offices of the pro- 
visions required by the vState, a fact which gave fresh proof of the import- 
ance of these organizations for town provisioning. According to Hilmer 
the districts in which co-operation was prevalent (e. g., those of Datschitz 
and of Moravian Budwitz) supplied from 115 to 120 per cent, of the 
])rescribcd (quantities, while districts without co-o])erative .societies only 
yielded from 2() to 30 per cent. 

A factor unfavourable to the working of the C(j-opeiative dairies was 
the increase in the general exi>en^es, doubly noticeable from the decrease 
in the amount of milk handled. The rate of the general expensCw^ of the 
(^rman co-operative dairies in 1914 was 1.62 Heller per litre of milk ; 
and in 191 g 10.62 Heller pei litre (The quantity of milk handled fell in 
the interval from 20,008 to 12,586 litres a day). 

The following measures have still to l)e mentioned : the Decree of 14 
August 1914, which laid down the general hues foi the maintenance of dairy 
businesses cluring the war, named the General Pederation of Agricultural 
Co-oj>erative Societies in Vienna as medium for the sale of ])roduce and spur- 
red the co-operative societies to increased efforts in return for the subsid- 
ies they had received in peace time ; the Deciee of the same Ministry of 
16 August 1914, dealing with the obligation of military service of those per- 
sons w^ho hads])ecial agricultural abilities and were not reidaceable by ordin- 
ary' labourers ; the Decree of it September 1914 by which the co-operative 
dairies were requested with the aim of making the y)rovisioning of urban 
centres easier to get into touch with the latter with a view to the direct su])- 
ply of the consumers; the Ordinance of the Ministr3^ of the Interior 
26 November 1915 (1) which set up a commission for the provision of 
artificial ice and contained regulations for the supply of artificial ice to 
dairies and to despatching stations f(»r milk. A ])assing mention may be 
made of the efforts of the Government to equip subsidiaiy^ supplies of lab- 
our capable of replacing persons attached to the freezing depots and call- 
ed to the colours (2). 

(1) Jieichssicsetsihlati^ Ko <^45, Novembei ic,i5 

( 2 ) Die FUrsorge des nieder5sterreichischen Dandesausschusses fCr die Kriegs* 

VERLETZTEN LANDWIRTSCHAFTUCIIER BERTJFE — BerICHT DES DANDKSKULTURRATES UBER 
MlLCHWIRTSCHAFTLlCHi: UNTERRICHTSKURSE FUR KRIEGSINVALIPE. — ^KALEBRITNNFR : 

Measures taken during the War to Maintain the Supply of Agricultural Dabour. Interna^ 
tional Review of Agricultural Economics^ March April 1922, p 219. 
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§ 6. Co-operative societies for the sai.e of eggs. 

The co-operative societies for tlie sale of eggs had begun to develop 
before the War in Lower Austria closely conjoined with the co-o])erative 
societies for the sale of milk, and afterwards in Upper Austria (also in close 
connection with the societies for the sale of milk, federated into the Zeniral- 
butterverkaufsgenossenschaft of Scharding), and lastly in Galicia. They now 
found themselves in circum.stances analogous tf) those exhibited by the 
co-operative dairies. In the first period of the War, thanks to the inde- 
fatigable work of the technical advisor on the breeding of poultry at the 
Ministry of Agriculture, George Wieninger, this form of co-operation con- 
tinued to develop successfully in Upper and Lower Austria while in Gali- 
cia it came to an end on accemnt of the Russian invasion. 

The co-operative societies of Lower Austria which sold their produce 
at the branch depots of the Niederdstcrreichische Molkcrei, alongside of 
the milk of the co-operative dairies, could even register an increase of sales 
in 1916, when 5,451,528 eggs were sold as against 1,815,276 in 1915. 

By the Ordinance of 20 February 1916, supplemented by that of 
20 May 1916 (t) the trade in eggs was centralized and put into the hands of 
the purchasing offices authorized by the Minis! ly" of the Interior. Although 
the organization of these offices was rej)eatedly changed, and the agricul- 
turists had frequently taken tij) a position against the system, in the field 
of co-operation the situation as to the sale of eggs, as well as their produc- 
tion and general consumption, grew steadil}" worse, so that these societies 
gradually ceased to exist. 

The circumstances led to another interesting development of the pro- 
duction of eggs and ])oultry breeding in general, which received consider- 
able sup})ort from the action of the Ministiy’ of xUgriculture, and also from 
the Government measures in respect to small gardens. 

The success of this movement was remarkable, in spite of unfavour- 
able circumstances, the want of grain and other feeds and the inexperience 
of many of the amateur breeder-^. 

Up to August 1914 there were in working order in Austria only three 
large incubating stations (one in Lower Austria, one in U^pper Austria and 
one in Bohemia) : after the War there were 33 in Lower Austria alone, their 
capacity varying from 3000 to 5000 eggs. Of these 14 belonged to co-oper- 
ative societies, 8 to companies and ii to private individuals. Those con- 
cerned all belong to various co-operative societies and associations, which 
have all been brought into being by different Government offices. 

Mention should be made of the attempt made in Vienna in 1915 by a 
women's association {Reichsorganisation der Hausfrauen Oesterreichs) to 
set up a co-operative poultry farm with the object of supplying eggs to 
members. Joint management by women living at a distance from the farm 


(i) Contained in Nos. 48 and 146 of the Reichsgcutsblatt. 
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with a \iew^ to the utilization of kitchen waste proved impracticable, and 
the farm had to be turned into a co-operative undertaking on a smaller 
scale carried on by pers<ms more directly interested 

§ 7. Co-OPKRATIVK SOCIKTIKS FOR THE SALK OF LIVE STOCK. 

With the object of improving the meat supply, seriously endangered 
by the increased army consumption, by the losses occasioned by the War in 
Galicia and by the closing of Hungarian expr)rt trade into Austria (i) there 
were set up organizations for the sale of live stock. The«e were from the 
first conducted on co-operative lines, and mo.‘-t of them shortly afterwards 
transformed themselves into central associations. 

We may mention among others the Carintliian Society for the sale of 
live stock [Karntcr V iehwcrUingsgcsclhchafl) of Klagenfurt, developed into a 
centre for the utilization of the flesh of animals that have had to he destroy- 
ed, instituted as early as 1910 by the Carintliian Federation of Agricul- 
tural Co-operative ySocietie'- (Karnicr Verhand landwirtschafthcher Gcnossen- 
scliaften). This originally numbered iP adherent organizations, among 
which weie the ])roviuce of Carinthia, the co-opeiative fedeiations, the but- 
chers’ associations, etc, Tliis society which ])reserved its original co-ope- 
rative character wa*- obliged by force of ciiciini'-tances to engage in the 
trade in butcheu’ beast'-. Tiade in draught animals was completely 
forbidden. 

In sucli circumstances and with the low^ level at whicli prices w’ere arti- 
ficially maintained, a development of co-operative stock-breeding societie'- 
w^as impossible. The cattle shows, in formei times ‘'Up]>lying an inc'entive 
to breeders, w^eie less fre(|uenled and often had to be given up The con- 
sequences of the lelinquishment ol all toims ol eiieonragenient and of pre- 
ferential measuies w^ere serious and lasting. 


§ 8. Mjscicllani:oi’^s co-ofkkativk societii.s. 

Potahhdnnn^ co-operative societies are a torm of co-operation which as* 
sumed only very limited xiroportions before the War. The seven existing 
plants ntarly all belonged in fact to private undertakings. 


(r) The (|uantity of liv*e stock brought into \’ienna was 
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See also: Mcssnlk Die Viehproduktion und die Fleischvcisorguuyf OesterreicJi-thigarns. 
Municii, — WiRrscHAFTsoeoGRAPHiscHi Karifn ttni) Abhandlungi:n zuk 

SCHAFTSKUXDI: DLi* Lani)j:k DCRosii'-KKEicmsciMiNcJAiuscHCN MoNAUCHiF, Part 6 Vienna, 
1919. 
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With the object of reducing to a minimum the waste unavoidable even 
if the better systems of preserving potatoes are adopted, the Government, 
following the example of Germany (2) gave considerable encouragement to 
potato drying by co-operative bodies, granting the drying apparatus and 
accessories at special i)rices. The business was often joined on to a co-oper- 
ative warehousing society already in existence. At the end of 1916 there 
were 24 of these establishments in Austria, but as a matter of fact, from 
the constantly increasing shortage of coal, they could be only very partially 
utilized. 

The co-operative grazing societies, which had received much encour- 
agement before the War, continued working through it, notwithstanding 
adverse climatic conditions and the little attention that could be given to 
the pastures : their continued existence was due to the great want of fodder, 
and the foresight of the Government, who in the majority of cases released 
from military service in the summer months persons whose occujjation 
was the care of live stock. 

Although no i)articular success came of it, an interesting scheme of the 
Federation of Agricultural Consortia at Friuli deserves mention. The aim 
in view was the finding of an occupation suitable for disabled agricultur- 
ists. An attempt was made (1), partly on co-operative lines and with 
ample encouragement from various public offices, to introduce silkworm 
breeding into the northeni district^. An extensive propaganda w^a*:* car- 
ried out, and efforts made to find a substitute for the mulberiy^ leaf for 
feeding the caterpillars. The outcome of the attempts, particularly in 
Pohrlitz and at Nikolsberg in Southern Moravia, was not unfavourable, 
but no practical results were realized. 

The co-operative societies for the sale of flax could record a satisfactoiy’ 
development, even apart from special regulations in their favour on the part 
of the Government, and although the cost of its prex)a ration had gone up 
considerably : the reason of this was the growing profits, a direct consequence 
of the stoppage of imports from other countries. Thus the German co- 
oj)erative societies of Bohemia .‘•diowed an increase of sale profits of 138 to 
430 kronen, but also an increase in the cost of j) reparation of 15 to 20 kro- 
nen for every quintal of flax scutched. Of much importance were the efforts 
of the Government to obtain seed for the flax-cultivators, a necessary and 
difficult task : before the War as a matter of fact all the seed was imported 
each year from the Baltic provinces of Russia. 

The progress of the co-operative societies for the preserving of vegetables 
was favourable, in consequence of the large orders of the army comnuss- 
ariat and of the increase in the requirements of the civil pojmlation owing 
to the shortage of meat and flour. Among these societies there ranked 


(2) BnssrN : Die Trocknereigenossenschaften, in Nachtichten des Verbandes hannwran^ 
ischer Genossmschaften. Part 5^ page 34. Hannover, 1017. 

(i) Oisterreichische landwirtschaftliche Genossenschafispresse, pages 6,173 aad 6,200. 
Vienna, 1917. 
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jSirst the Sauer krauigenossenschaft of Modritz near Bninn, which in 1916 
reached the maximum production of 1,959,640 kilos of Sauerkraut (430,000 
kilos in round numbers were delivered to the army) . 

On the other hand things went very badly with the business of the co* 
operative distilleries, and for the most part they had to close down their 
works. Only those producing yeast could continue working while usihg 
only sugar beet and spoiled potatoes. The utilization of cereals and sound 
potatoes was forbidden by the Ordinance of 27 October 1914. Of course 
the stills that went on working suffered greatly from the shortage in coal 
and malt. A satisfactory year's balance sheet could only be .shown by 
those distilleries that took to potato-dr>dng and dried on the State account 
potatoes and sliced beetroot. Potatoes that were difficult to sell in time 
of peace, so that for that reason they found their way to the distillery, 
naturall}^ found a ready sale in time of war. 

Co-operative mills suffered from the State control of cereals, from the 
coal shortage and from the competition whether of the large mills which 
could get plenty of orders from the Kriegsgctreidegesellschaft or of the small 
mills which could easil^’^ eke out resources b}^ accessory occupations of all 
sorts and by grinding quantities of cereals illegally kept back from the re- 
quisition. 

The co-operative threshing societies also suffered during the War, largely 
because they fixed too low a rate for the use of the machines. But the 
lack of fuel and of lubricants and the difficulty in procuring them, and fin- 
ally the decrease in the number of hours during which the machines were 
employed (1) a consequence of the diminution of the crops, all contributed 
to the failure of these bodies which in time of peace had barely succeeded 
in holding their own. A number of them were actually dissolved during 
the War, 

The co-operative societies for the supply of electricity exliibited favourable 
progress, though with little help from the Government, which lx)ught up all 
the copper. They became necessary however to agriculture in the absence 
of petrol, candles or benzine. Their chief development was nevertheless 
after the War, when the restrictions of the Government control of metals 
became less. 

The co-operative society for the sale of resin at Piesting near Vienna also 
did well. Before the War it had suffered from foreign competition , but on the 
incidence of war it acquired a kind of monopoly, whereby the raw products 
of the members could be sold on good terms and a very satisfactory pro- 
gress noted. 

The co-operative societies which had been set up before the war in 
the neighbourhood of the coast were unfortimately obliged in consequence 
of the War to give up work or at least greatly to restrict their activity. 


(i) The co-operative threshing societies of Bohemia registered 10,808 hours of employ* 
ment of the marhines in 1914 and 8,060 in 1919. 
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CANADA. 

CO-OPERATION FOR THE MARKETING OF AGRICULTURAL 
PRODirCE AND THE SUPPLY OF FARJM REQUISITES. 


A rich, but scattered, material exists for the studv of agricultaral co-operation in Canada. Apart from 
a few ctfficial reports it takes the form of articles in tlie Agricultural Gazette of Canada and other 
agricultural periodicals. The following list of soiiices utilized in the compilation of tliis study 
is by lU) niemis complete, onlj tlic more important articles being indicated. 

OFFICIAL sources: 

All uii published report on “ Agricultural Organization in Canada ” prepared some years ago 
for the International lii'-titutc of Agriculture, by Mi*. T. K. Diuikrtv, Canadian Com- 
missioner of tlie International Institute of Agriculture. 

Acts of Provincial lyCgislatures mentioned in the text. 

RO^ort of thi: Mintstek of Agricttlturl for the Dominion 01- Canada for the year 
ENDING M\rch 31, IG2 1. Ottawa, 1021. 

Dominion Hurkm- of Statistics: Dairy Factories, ig2o. Ottawa, 1921. 

Annenl Reports of the Secretary for AcKiCT'LTrRE, Nova Scotia, for the years 

1917 to 1921. Halilax, 1918 to i()22. 

Annum. Reports of thi: Depvrtmknt of Agriculture of the Province of New Brun- 
swick for the years ended 3isi October, 1919, 1920, 1921. Fredericton, 1920, 1921, 1922. 
Yevr Book, Province of Prince Edvvxrd Island, 1916. Charlottetown, 1917. 

Report of the Mir ister of Agriculture, of the Province of Quebec, 1919. Quebec. 
SrvTisTicvL Yi:ar Book of Qitkbec, 1919 Quebec, 1919. 

Annu^m. Reports of thi. Department of Agrict ltttre and Immigration of the Pro- 
vince of Mxnitoba for the fiscal y^ears ending November 2otli, 1917 to 1920. AVinnipeg, 

1918 to 1921. 

ANNtT\L Reports of the Dairy Commissioner of the Department of Agriculture of 
THE Province of vSaskatcheuan 1912 to 1920. Regina, 1913 to 1920. 

Government of the Province of Saskatchewan. Department of Agriculture. Annual 
Reports of the Co-operative Organization Br^anch, 1Q14, 1915-16, 1916-17, 1917-18, 
1918-19, Regina, 1915 to 1920. 

Ontario Department of Agriculture: Sixteenth Annual Rf:port of the Vegetable 
Growers’ Association, 1920. Toronto, 1921. 

The Agricultural Gaxettc of Canada, Ottawa, notably the following articles : 

Co-operation. — Vol. 1 , No, 5. iMay 1914. 

Doherty^ (T. K.), LL. B. : Co-operative Legislation in Canada. — Vol. J, No. 5. 
May 1914. 

HARcouRT(Geo.), B, S. A. : Alberta : Successful Co-operation. — Vol. I, No, 9. Septem- 
ber 1914. 

Co-operative Wool Marketing. Vol. Jfl, No. 9. September 1915. 

Saskatchewan: Co-operative Marketing and Shh’ping. — Vol. ill, No. 4. April 
1916. 

Co-operative Marketing of Wool. ~ Vol. HI, No. 10. October 1916. 
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Arkell (T. Reg.), B. S. A. : Co-operative Wool Sales. — Vol. IV, No. i. January 
1917. 

WiANCKo (T. A. F.) ; British Columbia: Co-operation in Dairying — Vol. IV, No. 3. 
February 1917. 

Organization for Marketing. — Vol. IV, No. 4, April 1917. 

DiGtiORi (Rev. Bro.) : Quebec Poultry Fattening and Co-operative Selling. — Vol. IV, 
No. 5. May 1917. 

Ontario : The Co-operative Movement — Vol. IV, No. 9. September 1917. 
Co-operative Marketing of Wool. — Vol. IV, No. 10. October 1916. 
vStokks (W. E. H.) : Saskatchewan : Progress of the Co-operative Movement. — Vol. V, 
No. I. January 1918. 

Arkell (T. R.), B. S. A. : Assistance Extended to Associations in the Co-operative 
Sale of Wool. -- Vol. V, No. 2. February 1918. 

Hare (J. H.), B. S, A. : Alberta : the Co-operative Marketing of Poultry Products. — 
Vol. V, No. 3. IMarch 1918. 

Canadian Co-operative Wool Growers, Eimited. — \"ol. V, No. 3. March 1918. 
Co-operative Purchasing of Farm Requirements. — Vol. V, No. 5 May 1918. 
Masson (Jean) : Quebec: Co-operative Agricultural Trading: The Purchiise of Farm 
Requirements. — Vol. V, No. 9. Sei>tember 1918. 

Hart (F. C.), B. S. A. : Ontario : Dive Stock Shipping Co-operatively. — \’'ol. V, No. 9. 
September 1918. 

The Prx)gress of the Wool industry. ~ Vol V, No. 10. Octol>er 1918. 

The Co-operative Handling of Wool. — Vol. V,No. 10. October 1918. 
Co-operation in the Egg 1ndustry\ — Vol. V, No. ii. November 1918. 

The Co-operative Marketing of Eggs. — Vol. V, No. ii. November 1918. 
Co-operative Buying and Selling. — Vol. VT, No. 5. May 1919. 

The Co-operative Marketing of Eive Stock. — Vol. VI, No. 7. July 1919. 

The Effect on Agriculture of Co-operative Buying and vSfllinc •- Vol. Vr, 
No. 8. August 1919. 

Britlsh Columhia : Co-operation of Fruit (Growers. — Vol. VI, No. 10. October 
1919. 

Therrien (E.), B. S. a. : Quebec : Agricultural Co-operative Associations. — Vol. VI, 
No. 12. December 1919. 

Agricultural Co-operation. — Vol. VH, No. 7. Julj' 1920. 

Ontario: Co-operative Marketing. — Vol. VHl, No. i. Januarj^-February 1921. 
Co-operative Marketing : Prince Edward Island. — Vol. VHl, No. 2. March- 
April 1921). 

Agricultural Journal, Victoria (British Columbia), notably the following articles : 

Moody (G. H.) ; Co-operative Markecingof B. C. Berries — Vol 0, No. 3. May 1921. 

A Co-operative Packing Plant. — Vol. 6, No. ii. January, 1922. 

UNOEFlCIAb SOURCES : 

United Grain Growers, Limited : Annual Report for the Twelve Months Ending the 
Thirty-first Day of August Nineteen Tw'enty’^. 

Delegatees Handbook. The Eleventh General Meeting of Saskatchewan Co-oper- 
ative Elevator Company, Limited. 1921. 

Canadian Co-operative Wool Growers, Limited. Third Anni^al Report. 1920. 
Canadian Seed Growers' Association. Thirteenth and Fourteenth Annual Reports 
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The agricultural co-<^perative movement is of comparatively recent 
origin in Canada, and its progress in recent years is due, amongvSt other 
causes, to the active encouragement given to it by the Federal and Pro- 
vincial Departments of Agriculture and to the conditions arising out of 
the War. Canada being a comparatively new comitiy^, the development 
of agricultural co-operation has necessarily proceeded on somewhat diffe- 
rent lines from those which it follows in older countries. The study which 
we hare present offers, therefore, interesting contrasts with agricultural 
co-operation in European countries. Perhaps the most striking difference 
is the early application of co-operation to the sale of the staple agricultural 
products of the country and the more rapid development of this form of 
co-operation in comparison with co-operative credit (i) and the co-opera- 
tive purchase of farm requisites. 

§ I. Laws reeating to agricultural co-operation. 

There is no general Dominion Co-operative Associations Act in Canada, 
this branch of legislation being left to the individual pro\’inces to develop 
according to their needs. The legislation under which co-operation has 
been and is being carried out is very varied, co-operative associations 
having been formed under joint-stock company laws, provincial co-opera- 
tive associations acts, and special incorporating acts. In this section we 
give an outline of the general legislation connected with agricultural co- 
operation in various provinces. Any special legislation will be mentioned 
during the course of the articles as may be necessary. 

Saskatcheimn, 

The main provisions of the Saskatchewan Agricultural Co-operative 
Associations Act, Chapter ()2 of the Statutes of 1913, amended 1915 and 
1920, are as follows : 

Any five or more fanners who desire to associate themselves together 
as an incorporated association with limited liability, may be registered 
as such upon signing in duplicate a memorandum of association and filing 
it with the Registrar of Agricultural Associations of the Saskatchewan 
Department of Agriculture and ujx)n paying a registration fee of ^4.50, 
Associations registering under the Act may engage in co-operative produc- 
tion and marketing and the purchasing and selling of supplies, such selling 
only to be to their shareholders or to the Saskatchewan Grain Growers' As* 
sociation. The word supplies " is here interpreted to mean building 
and fencing material, flour, feed, and such othei commodities as may 
be shipped in car-loads and distributed from a warehouse. The word 
is not to be interpreted as applying to a retail business. 

(i^ We do not deal with co-operative credit in this article The subject was deait with 
by Prof. W, T Jackmax in his article on “ Rural Credits in Canada ”, published in our issue 
of Aujuist-September 1921. 
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Associations may purchase goods on credit from other agricultural 
co-operative associations, or from atiy other company, association or soci- 
ety incorporated special Act of the Province, having objects whoUy 
or in part similar to those of agricultural co-operative associations. (This 
includes the SuvSkatchewan Grain Growers’ Association). 

The number of directors may be three, six or nine, and one-third 
holds office until the first annual meeting, one-third until the second and 
one-third until the third annual meeting. Directors may pledge the credit 
of their association for money temporarily borrowed to pay for goods 
purchased, or expenses incurred in connection therewith. But the associ- 
ations must sell their supplies for cash. The associations are lequired 
in handling farm supplies to deal only in bulk quantities, distributing di- 
rect from the railway or warehouse. 

The proportion of agriculturists in the associations must be 75 per 
cent., and no transfer of shares is allowed which would reduce the total 
number below that percentage. Each member may otily have one vote 
legarcilci^b of the number of the shares he may hold and a member 
cannot vote by proxy. Iffie directors must so apportion the net profits 
as (a) to set aside 15 per cent, for a reserve fund until that fund Cipials 
at least 30 per cent, of the paid-up capital : (b) to pay interest on the 
paid-up capital stock not exceeding 6 per cent. ; (c) to di\dde the remain- 
ing ])rofits among the patrons of the association, whether shareholders 
or not, in proportion to the volume of bu.siness done, unless, b}" bye-law, 
it be provided that the dividend due to a non-shareholder may be 
retained and credited to him on account of capital stock until an amount 
is accumulated equal to the par value of one share. Tlie patron then 
receives a stock certificate and can thereafter share in the dividends like 
the other shareholders. 

I'nder the Act it was made incumbent upon all co-ox>erative associa- 
tions to adopt a standard set of bye-laws to which all must conform, though 
each association may afterwards adoi^t such supplementary b}"e-laws 
as may be necessar>' to regulate their own line of business. 

Alberta. 

Agricultural co-operation in Alberta is dealt with by the Co-operative 
Associations Act, Chapter 12, 1913. Ihider the authority of this Act, any 
seven or more persons who desire to associate themselves together as an 
incorporated association of limited liability, for the purpose of carrying 
on any labour, or fulfilling the requirements of any contract or undertak- 
ing by, or on behalf of, labourers, or for the purpose of conducting and 
carrying on any co-operative store or business, whether wholesale or retail, 
may do so by filing with the Registrar of Joint Stock Companies a properly 
executed memorandum together with a copy of the rules and bye-laws 
agreed upon. The number of shares to be issued is unlimited but no mem- 
ber can have more than one vote. The shares may be payable by instal- 
ments not exceeding 25 per cent, per instalment. Shares shall not be 
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transferable unless so provided by the rules. The association may repur- 
chase shares held by any member. 

In January of every year the association must send to the Registrar 
a general statement or annual return in such form as the Registrar requires 
of the receipts and expendituie, funds and effects of the association as 
audited, showing separately the expenditure in respect to the several 
objects of the association. The rules may provide for the advancing of 
money by the association to members on the security of real or personal 
pioperty. They may also provide for the investment of any part of the 
association's capital in shares or on the security of any other association 
regulated under the same Act or of any other Provincial corporation of 
limited liability. The profits of the association may be applied to any 
lawful purpose. Disputes between members must be decided by a Board 
of Arbitration as provided by the rules, and from the decision of the Board 
there is no appeal. Any two or more of the associations may amalgamate. 

British Columbia, 

British Columbia, as far back as 1897, in the Farmers' Institutes Co- 
operation Act provided for co-operation for economic purposes. No 
member of an association formed under that Act could acquire more than 
one-tenth of the stock allotted and a member was restricted to one vote. 
This Act, amended in 1898, 1899 1902, was finally in great part repealed 

and re-enacted in 1909 by the Act entitled Farmers’ Institutes Co-opera- 
tion Act Amendment Act. This formed the basis for more comprehensive 
legislation in the Agricultural Associations Act, Revised Statutes for 
1911, Chapter 6, Part II, amended by Chapter 2 of the British Columbia 
Statutes for 1913. 

Part II deals with associations with share capital, and provides that 
25 or more persons, on presentation of a properly signed memorandum 
of association to the ^linister of Agriculture, may unite themselves to- 
gether for any or all of the purposes following : — 

[a) The manufacturing of cheese, butter, cider, jams, pickles 
and spray mixtures, and the drying and canning of fruit and vegetables ; 

[h) The keeping of swine and the manufacture and sale of the vari- 
ous products resulting therefrom ; 

(r) The dealing in poultry, eggs, milk, cream and all other agri- 
cultural and horticultural products and in supplies required by patrons 
of such associations ; 

(d) The dealing in flour, feed, fertilizers, spray materials and their 
accessories, and in foods of all kinds for farm stock for the purpose of sup- 
plying the same to the patrons of the association ; 

{e) The erection and maintenance of a cold storage plant and the 
sale of ice ; and 

(/) For any purpose which may be approved by the Minister of 
Agriculture having for its object the development of agriculture. 

Liability of a shareholder is limited to the amount of his share or 
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shares subscribed for and not paid up. A shareholder may have shares 
to an amount mentioned in the bye-laws, but not to exceed one-fourth 
of the share capital. Shares are transferable subject to the consent and 
approval of the association, and each share carries a vote. 

Section 44 of the Act provides : An association shall be deemed to 
be formed upon the co-operative system if provision is made by its con- 
stitution and bye-laws for securing to all producers who are members of 
the association a share in the profits of the association in proportion to 
the value of the produce supplied by them, after payment of a dividend 
upon the capital stock not exceeding six per centum per annum. Provision 
shall also be made for enabling all producers in the distiict to become 
members of the association by limiting the number of shares to be held 
by any single member, or by other effective regulations 

The association may borrow from the Goveniment, for the purpose 
of erecting, or acquiring and maintaining, or operating within the province, 
any of the industries above enumerated, a sum not exceeding 80 % of 
the subscribed capital, the loan being subject to the following require- 
ments, namel3";— • 

(1) That the district within which it proposes to operate is compet- 
ent rmd fitted for its support, and that there is a reasonable prospect of 
the association being a financial success 

(2) That the location of the association is such as to prevent en- 
croachment upon the limits of an established association, wliile allowing a 
radius to the ])roposed institution of at least six miles. 

(3) That the association has acquired a site upon which to erect the 
necessary plant and buildings. 

(4) That the plans of the building and the nature and cost of the 
proposed plant and equipment hav^e been submitted for approval. 

In addition the association must send to the Minister of Irinance and 
Agriculture a statement showing the number of members of the association ; 
the amount of .stock paid up, which must be at least 50 per cent, of the sub- 
scribed capital ; all mortgages or charges ; any other information as may 
be required. 

The loans are rcpa5"able within 20 years at 4 l>er cent, and with a 
sinking fund. ^ 

There is also a general Co-operative Associations Act which was passed 
is 1920 to replace an earlier act. Under the Act of 1920 an^’' five or more 
persons may form an incorporated association for the purpose of carrvdng 
on any lawful business, trade or industry, other than the construction and 
operation of railways, the business of banking, of insurance or of a trust 
company. Every such association must include in its name the woid '' co- 
operative as well one of the woids as association,*' society," “ union," 
or " exchange," but not the word " company,** nor the word " limited.** 
In the case of an association dealing with agricultural products no mem- 
ber shall be entitled to vote at any general meeting 01 be appointed a 
director of the association unless he has sold his main crop or produce 
of the year through the association, or undertakes in writing to do so dur- 
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ing the ensuing year, or has received consent of the directors to dispose 
of his crop or produce otherwise. 

'A member may hold any number of shares in the association. Di- 
vidends up to 8 ^0 per annum may be paid and the remaining profits dis- 
tributed among the patrons of the association whether members or not 
and whether vendors or purchasers. The liability of a member is limited 
to the amount unpaid on the shares held by him, 

Manitoba. 

The present Co-operative Associations Act was passed in 1916. It 
is a general Act covering any branch of co-operation. Under tliis Act 
se\'en or more persons may join together as an incorporated co-opera- 
tive association. The registered name of an association must contain the 
word “ co-operative”. A heavy fine is provided for any non-co-operative 
company which u.ses the word co-operative ” in its title. The liability 
of the members must be limited and the word ” limited ” must be the last 
word of the title of every co-operative association. The whole business 
of associations must be on a cash basis. The credit of members may only 
be pledged for the purchase price or rental of business premises, salaries 
and incidental expenses, or for moneys temporarily borrowed to pay for 
goods purchased or expenses connected with goods ]mTchased . The amount 
of capital, the amount of the shares and the manner of payment are left 
to the decision of each individual association. The par value of a sliare, 
however, must not exceed thirty dollars. Jshares may be a.^signed or 
transferred, or may be repurchased by an association, with the authority 
of the directors and provided that the transaction does not reduce the total 
inimbeT of shareholders below seven or below 75 ])er cent, of the maximum 
number at any previous time during the life-time of the association. As- 
sociations may invest any part of their capital in apy other limited liability 
association or corx>o ration which has objects wholly or in part similar to 
the co-operative associations registered under the Act, and any corporate 
body may hold shares in any co-opemtive association registered unde/ 
the Act. 

The board directors of an association may be six or nine. ^ ( )ne 
third must remain in office for one year, one-third for two years and one- 
third for three years. The board of directors must elect a president and 
vice-president from amongst themselves but have the option as to whether 
the secretary-treasurer is to be a director. A majority of the directors 
constitutes a quorum. Annual meetings must be held in January or 
February, and semi-annual meetings in July of eveiy^ year. At any 
meeting two-fifths of the shareholders constitute a quorum. Each 
shareholder has one vote only, regardless of the number of shares he may 
hold. No shareholder may vote by proxy. The adoption of amendments 
to bye-laws and of supplementary bye-laws rests upon a two-thirds 
majority vote of the shareholders and upon the approval of the Registrar 
of Co-operatix^e Societies. 
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The directors must apportion the profits of the association by {a) set- 
ting aside not less than ten per cent, for a resei*ve fund until the fund is 
equal to at least thirty per cent, or more of the paid up capital stock ; 
{b) paying interest on the ])aid u]) capital stock at a rate not exceeding 
seven per eent. per annum ; and (c) by dividing the remainder of the profits 
amongst the patrons of the association who are shareholders in proportion 
to the volume of business done with the association. It is provided, liow^- 
ever, that associations may allow an equal rate of dividend to non-share- 
holder patrons on the amount of business done with them. In thi. case 
the dividend must be credited to the account of the non-shareholder patron 
until an amount has been accumulated equal to the par value of one share. 
A stock certificate is then issued to the patron and he thereafter parti cipate.s 
in the dividends as do the other shareholders It is also provided that 
associations may pay employees a dividend on wages or salaries equal in 
rate tc the dividend paid to shareholders. If an employee is not a share- 
holder this dividend is credited to his account until an amount has accu- 
mulated eciual to one share ; a stock certificate for the share is then issued 
to him. All associations must .send in an annual report to the Registrar 
of Oo-()])erative Societies. 


Scotia. 

The agricultural co-operative societies of Nova vScotia are incorporated 
under one of three Acts -- An Act to Facilitate the Incorporation of 
Farmers' Fruit, Produce and Warehouse Associations (Chapter vStatutes 
of Nova Scotia, iqo^S) ; Ati Act to Fxrrther P'acilitate the Incorporation 
of Farmers’ Fniit, Produce and Warehou.se Associations (Cha])ter 22, 
Statute.s of N<jV[i vScotia, I<ji2) ; An Act to Kncourage the Incorporation 
of I'nrmers’ Co-operative Societies (Chapter 4, vStatutes of Nova vScotia, 
iqi4) 

The Act <^f 1 90S enacts that any number of |>ersons not less than five 
may f or mt he m‘^elves into a limited liability com] xany, provided no subscriber 
takes less than one share, for the purpose of buying, selling, bartering, 
taking on consignment, dealing in and packing fruit, fodder and other farm 
produce; buying, selling, lea.sing, erecting, improving, managing and oper- 
ating storehouses, warehouses and other buildings wliich may be inciden- 
tal or cYJuducive to the purpo.ses of the compan3^* and cariying on the 
business of warehousemen in connection therewith. The company must 
be registered with the Regi.strar of Joint Stock Companies. Every company 
must have the word Limited " as the last word of its name. The capital 
stock of the company must not be less than $1,000, of which one-half must 
be subscribed. The number of directors of a company must not bc' less 
than three nor more than seven ; they must be elected annually. At all 
annual and general meetings each shareholder has one vote for each share 
held by him. 

The Act to Further Facilitate the Incorporation of Farmers’ Fruit, 
Produce and Warehouse Associations provides that any number of com- 
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panics , not less than ten, incorporated under the provisions of Chapter 
33, Statutes of 1908, or for a like purpose under the Nova Scotia Companies 
Act, may form themselves into a central company for the buying, selling, 
bartering, taking on consignment or disposing of on consignment and 
packing and dealing in fruit, fodder and othei fann produce as well as 
fertilizers and artificial manures of all kinds ; and for the warehousing of the 
above as well with cold storage as otherwise, and maiketing and transport- 
ing and carrying on the business of warehousemen and shippers of fruit, 
fodder and other farm produce. The shares taken by any company in 
the Central must not be less than 20 % of the nominal capital of that com- 
pany. The Central may buy, build, lease, improve, manage and operate 
any buildings it may require, and may sell, sublet or otherwise dispose 
of them. It may lease, buy, or otherwise acquire real estate and sublet, 
sell or otherwise dispose of the same. Wharv^es, box cars, refiigerator cars 
and steamships and other vessels may be built or acquired by the Central. 
Pbr the purpose of organizing a central company, each shareholder company 
sends three of its shareholders to the general meeting who elect from 
amongst themselves a president, a secretary and one director for each share- 
holder company. This procedure is carried out at every following annual 
meeting. The capital stock of the Central must not be less than 850,000. 
All calls made itpon stock must be paid by the subscribing company, and 
the capital stock of the shareholder company is liable for all calls made 
by the directors of the central company. The ordinary’ executive work 
of the Central is done by the board of directons who, at their meetings, 
have as many votes as the coin})any they represent holds shares in the Cen- 
tral. The directors may appoint a business manager. No one call u]>on 
stock may exceed 25 .subscribed stock. The disposal of the pro- 

fits, either as a dividend, working ca])ital or reserve fund, is left to the 
discretion of the directors. The central comj>any must be of limited 
liability and the word “ Limited must form a part of the name of the 
Central. 

An amendment to tliis Act, passed in 1913, gives to local and central 
companies the power to deal in all kinds of spraying and fruit packing 
materials and implements, flour and mill feeds and general merchandize. 

The Farmei-s' Co-operative Societies Act, 1914, enacts that any faim- 
ers' co-operative society may be incorporated under the Nova Scotia 
Companies' Act and that the Farmers' Co-oj^erative Societies Act applies to 
it provided that the society is composed of not less than fifteen persons ; 
that each subscriber resides in a farming district and is actually engaged 
in farming ; and that its objects are {a) to purchase for the members or share- 
holders, manures and artificial fertilizers of all kinds, seeds, feeding staffs, 
spraying materials and outfits, and farming implements of all kinds ; (6) to 
ensure the purity of the feeding stuffs, seeds, manure and fertilizers furnished 
to the members or shareholders and to have any requisite tests or analyses 
made for the purpose ; (c) to secure the best market for the sale of the pro- 
ducts of the farms of its members or shareholders, and to arrange for their 
transportation; (d) to become a member or a shareholder by original subscrip- 
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tion or otherwise, or a director or other officer of any other company which 
is or may be incorporated under the Nova Scotia Companies’ Act and which 
provides under its Memorandum of Association that each of its members 
or shareholders must be a society incorporated under the Nova Scotia Cmii- 
panies Act and one to which the Farmers’ Co-operative Societies Act 
applies. 

The (^vemor-in-Council may appoint an Inspector of Farmers’ Co-oper- 
ative Societies who would be under the direction of the Provincial Secret- 
ary. The Inspectors’ duties are to organize farmers’ co-operative societies, 
to assist and advize these societies in their organization and work and gen- 
erally to increase their efficiency. The Inspector must report annualh’ 
respecting the societies ; he must also collect and disseminate information 
on agricultural co-operation in other countries. The Inspector has the 
same powers as one appointed under the Nova Scotia Companies Act and 
any officers and agents of a society refusing to produce for examination 
any required book or document incur the same penalties as provided under 
the Com])anies Act. 


Quebec. 

Co-operative Agricultural Associations in Quebec are provided for 
under the Revised Statutes of 1909, amended in some important particu- 
lars by the Statutes of igio-it, and in 1912, 1918 and 1920. The objects 
for which an Association is formed must be one or more or all of the fol- 
lowing:— The improvement and development of agriculture or of any 
of its branches ; the manufacture of butter or cheese, or both ; the sale 
and purchase of live stock, farm implements, commercial fertilizers and 
other articles useful to the agricultural classes ; the purchase, preservation, 
transformation and sale of agricultural products. 

’J’he as.sociation must consist of at least 25 persons to form a joint 
stock company of variable capital and limited liability, and the shares be 
of the value of §20 each, payable in 4 yearly instalments of $5 each, 
or as the association may decide by bye-law. No member can hold more 
than $20 of capital stock nor more than $1,000 of the same. The shaies 
are transferable only to persons 01 associations who have been accej^ted 
by the board of directors. Agricultural societies and fanners’ clubs may 
take shares in the association with the permission of the Minister of Agri- 
culture. Societies for the manufacture of dairy products may also bec'ome 
members of a co-oj^erative association. An agricultural co-operative a .- 
sociation may become a member of another agricultural co-operative as- 
sociation, but it may not subscribe more than one share. An association 
may acquire and hold lands, and may sell, lease or otherwise dispose of 
them, but must not hold more than five hundred acres at a time. 

The affairs of the association are managed by a board of five directors, 
who elect from amongst themselves a president and vice-president. Three 
directors form a quorum. All directors are elected or re-elected at the 
annual general meeting. Every director of a farmers’ club, agricultural 
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society, breeding syndicate, society for the manufacture of dairy products, 
or i^tlier co-operative society, which is a member of another co-operative 
associafion may be appointed a director of that association and remains 
in office until the election of his successor even if he has ceased to be a di- 
rector of his own society The association or its board of directors may 
make, amend or repeal the bye-laws relating to the admission of share- 
holders, the transfer of shares and the maximum number of shares for which 
a shareholder may subscribe. The board may borrow on the security 
of the unpaid portion of the shares subscribed. The total amount of the 
sums borrowed, however, must not exceed four times the aggregate amount 
of the subscribed shares and reserve fund. The services of the board of 
directors must be gratituous but if it is not against the bye-laws of the 
association the president ma}^ be appointed manager of the association 
and receive remuneiation for his services in that capacity. 

The decisions of the general meetings are by majority of votes, l^^ach 
shareholder has one vote only whatevei may be the number of shares he 
holds. No voting by proxy is allowed. The president or vice-president 
of any shareholder society represents that society at the general meetings 
and votes in the name of the society which he represents. To be entitled 
to vote a member must have subscribed for one or more shares at least three 
months before the meeting and have paid at least three days liefore the 
meeting at which he intends to vote all yearly instalments due on his 
shares, but iu the case of the first general meeting after the foimation of 
the association, he may vote no matter at what date previously he has 
subscribed for his shares. 

The general meeting decides the amount of the profits to be allotted, 
and may provide for a reserve fund. So long as this fund is not equal 
to the subscribed capital the total amount of the dividends distributed 
must not exceed eight per cent, of the paid up capital. When the re.serve 
fund is equal to or greater than the subscribed capital the association may, 
after having paid dividends of not more than eight cent, and after 
having set aside at least ten per cent, of the profits for the reserve fund, 
distribute the remainder of the profits amongst the shareholders according 
1o (a) the amount paid by each shareholder for his purchases from the 
association ; or (b) the amount paid by each shareholder for the preserva- 
tion, preparation or transformation of the products of his farm or live stock ; 
or (c) an amount equal to the value of such products ; or (d) the amount 
received by each shareholder for the produce of his farm or live stock when 
sold through the association ; or (^) the aggregate of such amounts or any 
of them. An association which buys and sells dairy produce may pay 
dividends to a shareholder who is a manufacturer or proprietor of a dairy 
factory in proportion to the dairy products of the factor}’’ sold by or through 
the association. A shareholder who buys from the association produce 
of shareholders sold by or through the association or prepared or trans- 
formed by it, cannot receive dividends upon such purchases. 

The property of co-operative associations is exempt from all Govern- 
ment caxes. Associations may auction any registered thoroughbred stock ^ 
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belonging to them and any agricultural products belonging to members. 
The books and bye-laws must be open for inspection by members at least 
one day a month. The Minister of Agriculture may have the books ex- 
amined at any time. The accounts of associations must be closed on 31 De- 
cember of every year. A statement of affairs must be made out during the 
first week in January and a copy sent to the Minister of Agriculture before 
15 February. The penalty for neglect or refusal is $5 per day for e\"ery 
day after the recjuired date, and any direc*tor or manager who knowingly 
l>ermits such a default is liable to the .same {penalty . 

If an association ceases operations for two years the Mini.ster of Agri- 
.culture may, at the request of the board of directors, declare the associa- 
tion dissolved, realize its })ro]>erty and apply the proceeds to the payment 
of the association's debts and divide the assets amongst the shareholders 
in proportion to the shares subscribed and paid. 

Ontario. 

In Ontario there is no special co-operative law. Many co-operative 
<issociations have, however, been organized under the old general Stock 
Companies Act. This Act has been amended and consolidated in 
Chapter 31 of the Statutes of 1912. In the Statutes of 1910 there is a 
provision which has been re-enacted in the Statutes of 1912, b}^ which “ the 
])rovincial secretaiv^ may, undei the seal of Ins cilice, have, use, exercise 
and enjoy any power, right or authority conferred by this Act on the 
Lieutenant-Oovemor but not those conferred on the Lieutenant- 
(h)vernor-in-Council Dnder this provision and the general clause which 
piecedes it, 5 or more persons who have become subscribers to a memor- 
andum of agreement in due form, 11103^ obtain a certificate of incorpor- 
ation from the provincial .secretary. A great deal of latitude as to con- 
stitution and byelaws, rules and regulations, etc., is peimitted. 

The Department of Agriculture with the consent of the Minister has 
adopted certain model b^^e-laws as a basis on which to form co-operative 
associations for the province. The bye-laws do not form part of the let- 
ters patent granted by the provincial secretary and can be amended at 
any time to suit the needs of the association and to meet indi\ddual cases 
and ciicumstances. 

§ 2. The co-operative sale of grain. 

The grain industry is the most important branch of agriculture in 
Canada and was the first to which co-operation was applied on a large scale. 
The chief provinces devoting their energies to grain growing are the three 
prairie provinces of Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta. 

Associations of Grain Growers. — Early in the present century three 
great agricultural associations were formed in these provinces. The 
Saskatchewan Grain Growers' Association was established in 1901 ; and 
in the following year were formed the United Farmers of Alberta and the 
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Manitoba Grain Growers’ Association, the name of which was changed 
in 1920 to the United Fanners of Manitoba. These associations, each of 
which was incorporated by an Act of the provincial legislature were pre- 
cluded from engaging in business by the clauses of their constitution. 
Their energies were directed in the main to watcliing legislation relative 
to the grain growers’ interests, particularly that affecting the marketing, 
grading and distribution of their grain, and to suggesting to Parliament 
from time to time the passing of any new legislation to meet changing 
conditions and requirements. 

In 1915 the Saskatchewan Grain Growers' Association obtained the 
necessary alterations to its charter in order to become a co-operative busi- 
ness association, dealing, purchasing and shipping the products of, and 
the supplies necessary for the farm. It is permitted to pledge its credit 
according to the methods usually adopted by any commercial company 
in the ordinary way of business, and in addition it may issue bonds or de- 
bentures, the only restriction being that the issue, sale and transfer 
thereof must be limited to members of the association, to registered 
agricultural co-operative associations, to associations having similar 
objects, and the members and shareholders of such associations. 

Since the Association started trading it has built up a big business, 
which is carried on through its trading department at the head office in 
Regina. Its turnover in 1920 was $1,400,000, and in 1921 it was $900,000 
with a profit of $6,616. 

TLcGrainGro^e^er'i* Grain Company,-- In 1905 a committee was appoint- 
ed by the grain growers’ associations to study the question of market- 
ing The result was the organization, in 1906, under the Manitoba Joint 
Stock Companies’ Act, of the Grain Growers’ Grain Company, Limited, 
for the purpose of doing a commission business, at that time in grain only. 
In view of the rapid development of its business the Company applied for 
Dominion incorporation and, in May 1911, was granted a Dominion Char- 
ier by Act of Parliament By that Act the capital was fixed at two mil- 
lion dollais divided into shares of $25 each, no shareholder being allowed 
to hold more than 40 shares. Only farmers or owners or lessees of farms, 
or their wives, could be shareholders, except by a resolution adopted by 
two-thirds of the shareholders of the company. Each shareholder had but 
one vote. At the annual meeting, if the profits justified it, 8 per cent, was 
paid on the par value of the subscribed capital stock. A certain sum 
was then placed to the reserve fund, and, if a surplus .still remained, it 
was distributed amongst the shareholders, on such a basis and in such pro- 
portion as the meeting determined. The reserve fund could be used, to- 
gether with other capital, in carrying on the business of the company. 

The objects of the company were ‘'to produce, manufacture, import, 
export, buy, sell, deal in and deal with all cereals, fruits, vegetables, an- 
imal or other products of the farm, all products or by-products thereof, 
and all machinery, implements, goods, wares and merchandize which may 
be used in the production and manufacture of products of the farm, 
and all articles, substances and things which may be utilized in the said 
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production or in the maintenance, cultivation, improvement and develop- 
ment of farms ; and without restrictiiig the generality of the foregoing 
expressions, to cany on the business of a farmer in all its branches. ” 

The Saskatchewan Co-operative Elevator Company. — Five years 
later, the Saskatchewan Co-operative Elevator Company was formed on 
the initiative of the Saskatchewan Grain Growers' Association. It was 
incorporated in March 1911 by an Act of the Saskatchewan Legislature 
which gave it the power to construct, acquire, maintain and operate grain 
elevators within Saskatchewan, to buy and sell grain and generally to 
do all things incidental to the production, storing and marketing of 
grain. 

The capital stock of the company is not a fixed amount as is the case 
with ordinary companies ; it may be changed from time to time by the Gov- 
ernment, This is because the Government advanced to the Company a 
large percentage of its subscribed capital and therefore retains control 
of the amount of stock the company may issue. The stock is divided 
into shares of fifty dollars which can be held only by farmers, and no per- 
son can hold more than twenty shares. Gnly 15 per cent, of the face value 
of the shares need be paid in cash; the remaining 85 per cent, is subject 
to call. The liability of a shareholder is limited to the amount of stock 
he holds. 

The central management is in the hands of a board of nine directors. 
Wide powers have been given to the Board of Directors because such a 
central body has a great advantage over a number of scattered imits in 
such matters as selling the grain, employing the managers, inspecting 
elevators and records, purchasing building materials and supplies, making 
financial arrangements, etc. 

Any number of shareholders may request the Directors of the company 
to buy one of the elevators at their sliipping point, or to build a new one. 
It must appear to the satisfaction of the Directors ‘ ' that the amount of 
shares held by the &upf)orters of the proposed elevator is at least equal to 
the value of the proposed elevator, that fifteen per cent, of the amount of 
such shares has been paid up and that the aggregate annual crop acreage 
of the said shareholders represents a proportion of not less than 2,000 acres 
for each 10,000 bushels of elevator capacity asked for. " These require- 
ments are designed to secure and retain the iiitercvst and support of a suffi- 
cient number of the actual grain growing farmers to ensure the success of 
the local elevator, even if no grain other than that of the shareholders 
were handled by the elevator. No pledge or guarantee of any kind is 
required of the shareholder ; he is as much at liberty as any other farmer 
to ship his grain as he pleases oj to sell to the highest bidder ; liis interest 
in the company, however, makes it practically certain that he will do 
his business through it. 

Each local elevator has a Board of Management consisting of five of 
the local shareholders elected annually. At all meetings of the supporters 
of the local elevator each shareholder has one vote for each share held 
by him up to five. The local elevators are represented b3’' delegates at 
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the general meetings of the company ; each delegate has but one vote and 
no proxies are allowed. 

For the work of organization the Act provides for a Government loan 
not exceeding $6,000 repayable in twenty annual instalments. The Gov- 
ernment advances to the company in aid of the acquisition or erection of 
any local elevator a sum not exceeding 85 per cent, of the estimated cost 
of the elevator. The company has wide borrowing |X)wers on the security 
of the part of its stock that is not paid up, on the security of grain, and 
on real or personal property, etc. 

The balance remaining of the money earned by the company, after 
expenses of operating and maintaining the elevator and the amount due 
to the government on loans are paid, is distributed as follows : From 
net profits there may be paid to shareholders dividends not exceeding 10 
per cent. Any suiplus over and above that but not exceeding 50 per cent, 
may at the company's discretion be paid {a) to the shareholders propor- 
tionately to the volume of business done, or {h) to the supporters of locals 
on the basis of aggregate relative net financial results of ^the respective 
locals, or (c) to the shareholders and supporters of locals according to 
each of the two preceding schemes 

In 1920 an Act to Amend an Act Respecting the Saskatchewan Co- 
operative Elevator Company, Limited, was passed. By this amending 
act power is taken to authorize the government from time to time and 
on such terms and conditions as may be agreed on with the company to 
lend to the company for the purpose of aiding in the construction or 
extension of terminal elevators at points outside the province, or towards 
reimbursing tn the company money.s already ex|>ended for that puri>ose, a 
sum not exceeding fifty per cent, of the cost or estimated cost of such 
elevators or of the extensions. 

While no amount is specified in this Act, it was stated in the lyCgisla- 
ture that it was proposed to advance one million dollars for which the 
Govemment would take a first mortgage on the entire plant including 
the hospital elevator. 

Table I (page 485) shows the progress of the company from 1911 to 
1921 inclusive 

The report for the year ended 31 July 1921 states that a net profit 
is shown of $279,414, from which an 8 per cent, dividend was paid, leaving 
$167,430 in hand 

During the period of control of grain marketing, some important 
services in connection with the work of the Country Elevator and Commis- 
sion Departments were suspended. These departments have now resumed 
their normal activity. During the year 1920-21 the Country Elevator 
Department handled 26,195,943 bushels of grain through the 320 elevators 
operated, an average of 81,862 bushels per elevator. In addition to the 
grain handled through the elevators, 1,794,494 bushels were shipped 
over the platforms, making a total of 27,990,437 bushels. Of this total 
27» 125,418 bushels, or about 97 per cent, of all the grain taken in at the 
country elevators, was handled by the Commission Department . The 
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Tabee I. — Statistics of the Saskatchewan Co-operative Elevator Company 
Limited, from 1911 to 1921 


Year 

1 Numl)eT 

of elevators 
at 31 July 

Bushels <#f gram i 
handled during vear 
ended 31 Juh 

Number 
of shareholders 
at 31 Julv 

rgii 

40 

— 

2,580 

1912 

J40 

3,230,000 

(‘) 

191^.. 

147 

13,000,000 

9,000 

1914 • • 

7 92 

10, :^ 65 , 29 o 

12,500 

1915 ' • 

210 

13.744.fi53 

15,000 

igi6 

230 

43,000,000 

18 000 

1917 

25^ 

34 , 5 ‘> 8,637 

20,000 

iyi8 . . 

298 

27,006 261 

22,000 

1919 

SO8 

21,841,556 

22,000 

1920 

>24 

20,324,772 

22,000 

1921 

^39 

27,990,437 

22,000 


(i) Figure not available 


Terminal Elevator iDepartment, in charge of the terminal elevators at 
Fort William and Port Arthur handled 21,255,856 bushels ; the report states 
that although the combined capacity of their tenninal elevators constitutes 
only about 10 per cent, of the total available accommodation, approximately 
15 pci cent, of all the grain received at Fort William and Port Arthui 
was handled by them 

The Alberta Farmers' Co~operativv Elevator ( ompany. — The example 
of Saskatchewan was soon followed by Alberta, where the United Farm- 
ers formed in 1913 the Alberta P"armers’ Co-operative Elevator Company. 
This was also incorporated by an Act of the provincial legislature. The 
incorporating Act embodies most of the provisions contained in that of 
the Saskatchewan Co-operative Elevator Company The amount of capital 
is to be fixed from time to time by the Lieutenant-Governor-in- Council 
A member cannot Hold more than twenty shares of $60 each, and he has 
but one vote. The affairs of the company are managed by nine directors 
who constitute the Central Board of Management and may receive remun- 
eration. 

In addition to operating grain elevators the Company may buy 
and sell and generally do all things necessary to the production, storing 
and marketing of grain ; it may act as commission or general agents 
for any person, company or corporation in the purchase, selling, storing 
and delivery of any goods required by farmers. The Company could not 
start in business imtil twenty locals were organized. A local elevator may 
be organized by farmers owning or cultivating an annual grain crop acreage 
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of at least 6,000 acres tributary to any shipping point and subscribing for 
an amount of stock at least equal to the value of the proposed elevator ; 
20 per cent of the stock subscribed by shareholders desiring an elevator 
must be paid prior to the erection or acquisition by the company of such 
elevator, and the remaining 80 per cent within four years from the date 
of subscription. The local Board of Management consists of five directors 
elected by the local shareholders, who also elect three delegates, or such 
other number of delegates as the Company by bye-law may determine, to 
attend the general meetings of the Company. At the meetings of the 
local shareholders as well as the meetings of the company members 
have a vote for each share which they hold. The local Board of Manage- 
ment have such poweis and duties as are determined by the bye-laws 
of the Company or as may be delegated to the Boaid by the Di- 
rectors. 

Provisions is made for loans at 5 per cent, from the Government for 
the purpose of aiding in the ac(iuisition, erection, extension or re-modelling 
of any elevator, the loan not to exceed 85 per cent, of the estimated cost. 
Out of the surplus profits the Company may pa^^ a dividend not exceeding 
8 per cent. From the balance a certain amount, as the directors decide, 
shall be placed to a reserve fund. The remainder is divided amongst the 
shareholders and patrons on a pro rata basis according to rhe business 
transacted through the company by each. 

The Untied Grain Growers, Limited, — The Grain Growers' Grain 
Company, Limited, and the Alberta Farmers' Co-opeiative Elevator Com- 
pany, Limited, were amalgamated in 1917, the combined company being 
known as the United Grain Growers, Limited The Head Office of the 
company at Winnipeg The company includes about 330 local associa- 
tions and the total membership at 31 August 1920 was 35,929. Only 
persons who are farmers or owners or lessees of farms, or their wives, 
are eligible to hold shares in the company and no shareholder may hold 
more than one hundred shares. In no case is a shareholder entitled to more 
than one vote and voting by proxy is not allowed. 'I'he authorized 
capital stock is five million dollars divided into shares of twenty-five 
dollars each. The affairs of the company are managed by a board of twelve 
directors, elected for three years. Any shareholder owning one share in 
his OVD right and not in arrears with any call may be elected a director. 
The executive committee consists of a President, First Vice-President 
and three directors. Locals of the company are formed by the company 
directors who have the power to define the territorial limits of the local. 
No local must have less than forty shareholders who must have subscribed, 
among them, not less than two hundred and sixty-seven shares. A board 
of five members manages the business of the local. Each local is entitled 
to send one delegate to the annual and other meetings of the company, 
but any local having a membership of 188 or more may send two 
delegates. 

The following table gives some details of the two primary companies 
and of the amalgamated company. 
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Table II. — Comparative Statement of the Grain Growers Grain Company 
Limited, and the Alberta Farmers* Co-operative Elevator Company, 
Limited and of the two Companies when Amalgamated under the Name 
of the United Grain Groivers, Limited, 1906-1920. 


Compames j 

i 

Shares ' 

allotted 

Capital 
subscribed j 

Capital 
paid up 

Gram | 

receipts j 

Profits 

i 

The Gram Ci rowers* < »rain | 

1 

$ 1 

j 

$ 

1 

Bushel*! 


Company, Ennited 1 

I September 1906 

1,000 

1 

25,000 1 

5,000 1 





30 Jime 1907 . . ' 

1,853 ' 


11,795 , 

2,340,000 

790 

» 1 908 

4 , 03-2 

73,300 j 

20,385 

4,990,541 

50,190 

n 1909 

7 > 5 S 8 

188,950 1 

0 

c 

00 

7,6.43,146 

54,902 

» 1 9 1 0 ' 


353,275 

292,957 

16,432,045 

‘J 5.<,(53 

1911 ^ 

24,002 

015,050 

492,062 1 

18,845,305 

(> 9,575 

) I'JI2 

47,321 

683 000 

586,472 

27,775,000 

121,614 

31 -Vugust 1913 . , 

32.500 

809,950 

645,362 , 

29,975,000 

164,-133 

> lyl4 ' 

42.-I77 

1,061,925 

771,409 

29,020,225 

151,081 

> lyl5 

47 . 07 ^» 

1,199,400 

8O7, )22 

18 821,402 

226,963 

) 1916 

57.^>03 

1, 140,100 

1,073,180 

48,375,440 

57.2,804 

» i>i 7 . 

08,230 

1,705,700 

1,557,382 

27,722,552 

' 607,899 

The Alberta Farmers’ 



/ 



Co-operative Elevat- 
or Company, Limit 

ed 


1 



1 

30 June 1914 

9,428 

565,680 

101,639 

3,774.396 

17,216 

31 July 1915^ 

12,127 

727,620 

i()3,809 

5,039,100 

28,826 

31 August i<)i6 

I 0333 

859,980 

301,737 

19,340,556 

282,484 

31 Vugust I >17 

41,547 

1,291,620 

563,089 

16,375,333 

236,302 

United ( 3 rain Cirowers, 






limited 






31 August 1918 . 

1 15,642 

2,891,050 

2 ,i 59,';63 

29,879,672 

441,760 

> 1919 . [ 

119,688 

2,992,200 

•2.415.185 

22,203,007 

148,549 

1920 

125,208 

3,130,200 

2 <>08,547 

24,303,437 

^ 463,676 


The following figures show the mimber of elevators and flour ware- 
houses owned by the company at 31 August 1920. 



Alberta 

Saskatchevmu 

Manitoba 

Total 

Elevators .... 

150 

36 

3 ^ 

218 

Flour warehouses. 

148 

30 

55 

233 


In addition, the company leased 129 elevators in Manitoba 
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The company’’ also operates two terminal elevators at the head of Lake 
Superior. The structure at Port Arthur holds 720,000 bushels and is 
owned by the company ; the other, at Fort William, is leased from the 
Canadian Pacific Railway Company and has a capacity of 2,500,000 
bushels. 

The report of the United Giain Growers, Ltd., for 1920-21 shows that 
the profits for the year were $233,743 (subject to government taxes) as 
compared with $467,676 for the previous year. A 6 % dividend, amount- 
ing to $161,709 was paid to the shareholders. A special reserve of 
$50,000 was set up for contingencies and the sum of $4,000 was transferred 
to the general reserve of the company wliich now totals $1,765,000. The 
shareholders' capital and surplus amounted to $5,196,556. The paid-up 
capital was $2,765,685. 

The Charter of the Company gives it very wide powers, so that, if 
found de.sirable, the comj)any may legally expand its business activities 
in almost any interest of its shareholders. It has a farm machinery and 
supplies purchasing department and a live stock department, as well as 
the following subsidiary companies : — 

1. The Grain Growers' Export Co., Incorporated, of New York, 
organized under the New York State Laws. This company deals chiefly 
in United vStates grain and in 1920-21 earned a profit of rather less than 
$250,000. 

2. The Grain Growers' E^xj)ort Co., I/td. , incorporated under the laws 
of Canada, with head office in Winnipeg. This company is under the super- 
vision of the Manager of the New York company. It did considerable 
business in 1920-21 and eanied a profit of $132,000. Some of the export 
business was handled through Vancouver. 

3. The Grain (Growers’ (Tuide Publishing Co., Ltd., which publishes 
the official organ of the United Grain Growers. Ltd,, and owns^the Public 
Press, I/td., by which it is printed. It has lately entered into an agreement 
with the Nova Scotia Apple Growers, Ltd., and the United Farmers' Co- 
operative, Ltd., of New Brunswick, for the issue of a paper under the name 
of the United Farmers' Guide. 

4. The United Grain Growers' Sawmills, Ltd., which was formed 
for the cutting of lumber and its supply to the shareholders. In 1920-21 
logging opeiations weie discontinued and expenses will be kept at a 
minimum until such time as the cost of logging has come down to a 
point at which lumber can be manufactured at a profit. 

5. The United Grain Growers' Securities Company, Ltd., which 
writes various kinds of insurance and oj^erates a land commission agency. 

6. The United Grain Growers (B. C.), Ltd., was formed for various 
purposes. Its main business wa^ the distribution of supplies to British 
Columbia farmers. It has alro a live stock branch which handled 3,540 
carloads of live stock in 1918, 5,257 carloads in 1919 and 5,654 carloads 
in 1920. In 1920-21, the company was carried on at a loss and was 
accordingly disposed of. 

Efforts to Organize a Wheat Pool. --In 1919 the wheat crop of Canada 
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was handled by the Canadian Wheat Board. In 1920 this control was 
discontinued and in consequence a plan was promulgated by the co-opera- 
tive grain growers whereb^ the control should be taken by them. The 
matter was discussed at a meeting of the Canadian Council of Agriculture 
held in July 1920, and a committee, composed of the president of the Unit- 
ed Faimers of Alberta, the Manager of the Saskatchewan Co-operative Ele- 
vator Company and the Manager of the United Grain Growers, Limited, 
was formed to enquire into the feasibility of the plan. This committee, 
the Wheat Markets Committee, reported favourably" and it wUvS decided to 
form a committee consisting of one representative each from the United 
Farmers of Alberta, the Saskatchewan Grain Growers’ Association, the 
United Farmers of Manitoba, the United Farmers of Ontario and two 
representatives each from the Saskatchewan Co-operative Elevator Com- 
pany and the United Grain Growers, Liniited. This committee of eight 
was given powei to select a ninth member. The committee was asked 
to make arrangements for the formation of a wheat marketing agency, 
to negotiate with the co-operative grain companies for the use of their 
facilities to any extent necessary for handling the wheat in the pool, to 
take the nec'essary to secure incor])oralion and to work out the details 
for financing the ]X)ol 

In addition to their report on the plan, the Wheat Markets Committee 
presented a draft agreement for consideration such as it was proposed to 
ask the grain growers of Canada to sign. The draft suggested that the 
central selling agency should be known as the United Farmers’ Grain Cor- 
poration and that it should be a non-profit undertaking with its principal 
office at Winnipeg, The first clause bound the growers to deliver to the 
cx>rporalion for sale all the wheat grown by them at any place in Canada 
tor five years. The corporation was to agree to sell the wheat at the best 
X>rices obtainable and to pay the whole amount received less handling, 
grading and selling charges. 'I'he coqioration was to be authorized to 
establish selling, statistical or other agencies in any city in the world. 
The growers were to agree to deliver to or at the order of the corporation 
all wheat and the warehouse receipts covering it, when and where directed 
by the corporation. Tlie corporation was to be given power to borrow money 
on the wheat delivered to it for sale and to exercise all the rights of 
ownership without limitation. The growers were to bind themselves to 
pay a forfeit of a certain amount per bushel on all grain sold other 
than through the corporation. It was agreed that the contracts signed 
would not become effective until the coqx>ration had obtained similar 
contracts covering at least fx) per cent, of the wheat crop, approximately 
10 million acres of wheat. 

At first it was hoped to form the corporation in time to market the 
X921 wheat crop, but this was not found possible owing to the size of the 
scheme and the many difficulties to be overcome and at the end of 
1921 the Canadian Council of Agriculture decided not to proceed with 
the project but to ask the federal govemment to re-appoint the Wffieat 
Board. 
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§ 3 . Co-operative dive stock marketing. 

The principal centres of the live stock industry of Canada are the pro- 
vinces of Quebec, Ontario and Saskatchewan, and it is in these three pro- 
vinces that the co-operative organization of shipping, grading, stock 
yarding and marketing has been most largely developed. It has also been 
organized, however, in the Maritime Provinces (Nova Scotia, New Bruns- 
wick and Prince Edward Island) and recently an export cattle-pool cover- 
ing the whole of Canada has been formed by the United Grain Growers, 
Limited. 

Ontario, 

Co-operative live stock shipping in Ontario started in 1914 but it is 
only since 1917 that the movement has reached any proportions. 

The following suggestions, rules and regulations were advanced by 
the Co-operation and Markets Branch of the Ontario Department of Agri- 
culture and govern the co-operative shipping and marketing of live stock 
in the province : 

(1) Where there is already a business organization of farmers in the 
district suitable for the purpose, the shipping of live stock should be co- 
ordinated with such, and a special live stock department of the company 
e.stablished. Care should be taken not to over-organize the district, espe- 
cially with a multiplicity of business organizations. 

(2) Some most successful shipping is done by farmers' clubs. Here 
also a special committee should be appointed to handle the business. 

(3) Where there are no local organizations through which to work, 
a special live stock shipping association might be formed. 

It was recommended, that, in any event, a simple set of rules such as 
the following should be adopted : 

Name. — This organisation shall be called the Live Stock 

Shipping Association, 

Objects. — The object shall be to market live stock in carload lots, 
and to buy and sell feeds in wholesale quantities. 

Members. — Any farmer in district may become a member 

by paying the annual membership fee and agreeing to abide by all the 
rules governing the association. A member may be expelled for cause 
by the members in general meeting. 

Fee. — Each member shall pay an annual membership fee of $5, 
which fee may be retained by the association if the member fails to abide 
by any rule, or rules, of the association. The decision as to retaining such 
fee, or fees, shall be with the members in general meeting. 

Committee. — A committee of 3 members shall be appointed to have 
charge of all live stock shipping by the association. 

Manager. — A manager shall be appointed by the committee, and 
he shall be paid a commission of % of the selling price of the stock 
sold, or at the rate of . . . cents per head of hogs and . . cents pet 
head of cattle. 
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Duties of Manager. — The manager shall make arrangements for 
all shipments, weigh and (where possible) grade each member's shipment, 
load cars, and sell cars under the direction of the committee, and make re- 
turns to members. 

Shipping Day. — The committee shall designate the shipping days, 
or, if the supply warrants it, regular shipping days. Each member having 
stock- to ship shall notify the manager, at least 3 days previous to the 
day of shipment, as to the number and kind of stock he will have for such 
shipment. 

Delivery of Stock. — Each member shall deliver on shipping day the 
number of live stock agreed upon with the manager beforehand. Each 
member shall mark his cattle with a mark designated by the manager. 

Grading. — The manager shall grade all hogs delivered into one of 
the following grades : Heavies, Selects, Lights, Sows or Stags Each 
member's cattle shall be marked and sold separately. 

Losses. — Any losses not covered by the regular charges shall be met 
out of the general funds of the association. 

Payment to Members for Stock. — The manager shall sell all stock for 
cash and shall first deduct the total expenses from the total amount re- 
ceived for each shipment. The remainder of the money received shall 
be paid to the members in proportion to the value of each member's ship- 
ment. The manager shall make all payments by cheque as soon as 
practicable. 

Auditors. — The association shall appoint two auditors who shall audit 
the accounts of the manager as soon as practicable after each sliipment. 

Changing Rules. — These rules may be amended by a two-thirds vote 
in the affirmative of the members present at any regular meeting. 

To these rules, others might be added regarding meetings, quorum, 
voting, etc., if thought desirable. 

With regard to methods of management, the following suggestions 
w^ere made : 

Capital. — A li^^e stock shipping association can be successfully 
handled without capital, if members are willing to wait for returns until 
after the sale is made. This is usually onl3' a few days after shipment, and 
is no hardship. If cattle or hogs are sold on the .stockyards, the cheque 
in payment is made at the time of sale, and returns can be made to members 
almost immediately. When capital is used to pay members at the time 
of delivery of their hogs or cattle, care should be taken to make such pay- 
ment low enough to provide for all expenses, shrinkage, losses, price 
changes, etc. Preferably, however, no capital should be used and members 
paid actual money received for their stock, less expenses. 

Grading. — It is essential that all shipments of hogs should be graded, 
and each grade sold separately. This does not mean that only select hogs 
be shipped, but if inferior hogs be shipped they should be sold as such. 
A select hog is one weighing 185 to 220 lbs., of the bacon type and properly 
finished. An endeavour should be made to prevent members shipping 
unfinished hogs. 
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Manager. — It would in many instances be desirable to interest one 
of the local buyers of the district in this co-operative shipping to obtain his 
services as manager I'he manager should at least occasionally accompany 
shipments to market. 

Payment to Manager. — The manager may be paid a commission, 
say of I % % of the sale price of the live stock or so much per head on the 
following suggested scale. Cattle over i,ooo lbs., $i ; Cattle 500—1,000 
lbs , 75 cents ; Cattle under 500 lbs., 50 cents ; Calves, 15 cents; Hogs, 
10 cents , Sheej), 10 cents. The preferable method is perhaps the per- 
centage basis, as requiring less book-keeping. 

Method of Sale. — The stock may be sold, {a) F. O. B. shipping point, 
(b) weighed off cars, or (c) watered and fed. Stock may be sold direct 
to packing house or through a commission firm on the stock^’^ards. The 
more desirable method for continuous shipments is to sell through a com- 
mission firm, as the stock is sold on a competitive market and usually 
brings its actual market value on the day of sale. 

Fixed charges. — Fixed charges in the vStock Yaids market are * 
Unloading, $i per car for cattle and hogs , Yardage, hogs and sheep 6 cents , 
cattle and calves 10 cents ; Feed, varies ; Insurance, 10 cents per car , 
Commission, $8 per single deck, $13 per double deck, for hogs and sheep, 
$13 per car of cattle 

The following example of a member s shipping statement was also 
given by the Department of Agriculture : 

IJVE STOCK SHIPPING \SSOCl\TIC)\ 

Shipping Statement 

Is ami of Shipper — lohn Smith ^ Guelph, Out, Aug 16th 


Address — 

Guelph, R R. NO. 4. 



Slupment N®. 

4. 

N® 

CUibS of Stock 1 Maik 

__ _ 

Wi at Shipping 
Point 

i 

Selling Wt 

Pnee Ketuni:: 

3 

Cattle i 

3060 


^5 c 

$ 13 1'.'io 




1 

Total 

^ 454 



Freight. 

1 Selling chgs 
j Feed 


$ 1 

r.80 

.''2 


Charges deducted 

1 Yardage 
\ Unloading . 
j Insurance 


'75 

.12 

.or 




1 Mgr comm 
Res Fund . 


2 40 

GI3 





Total 

$ 8.85 

8 885 


Balance due $ 445.65 

Enclosed find cheque for this amount. 
John Wilson, Manager 
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The charge noted in the above statement called reserve fund is for the 
purpose of covering any accidents in shipments whilst the stock is still 
in possession of the association. To cover such loss in transit the usual 
method is co assess each member so much per animal shipped, some clubs 
charging 15 cents per head for cattle and 5 cents per head for hogs and 
sheep. 

The most important co-operative livestock marketing association in 
Ontario is the United Farmers' Co-operative Company of Ontario. In 
1914 the company started to take consignments of live stock from the local 
farmers’ associations and to sell them through one of the commission firms 
which had a seat on the Five Stock Exchange. In 1919 the company pur- 
chased its own seat on the Exchange, organized its own commission de- 
I)artment and started to take sliipments direct. The first shipments were 
received in February 1919 The progress made by this department is 
shown hy the fact that in the first two weeks of February 1919 it handled 
33 cars of live stock, valued at $79,919, and in the corresponding two weeks 
of Pebmary 1920, 197 cars of live stock, valued at $463,000, were handled. 
In all in 1920 the live stock department did a business of over 8 i/o million 
dollars and handled 247,800 head of live stock including 71,900 cattle. 
19,400 calves, 85,300 hogs and 71,094 sheep. In spite of the fact that there 
had been a decrease of 68,300 in the number of head of live stock passed 
through the yards in that year the TTiiited P'armers showed an increase 
of 26,300 head over the amount handled in 1919, their share of the bus- 
iness done in the yards at Toronto and Montreal being about one quarter 
of the total. The ])rofit of the com])any at the Montreal Stock Yards 
in 1920 amounted to $742 ; these yards, however, were only used by the 
company for a few months. At the Union vStock Yards, the profits made 
in 1920 and 1921 were $21,707 and $17,419 respectively. 

The United Fanner.^-’ Co-oj)erative Company of Ontario has other 
activities to which w^e shall have occasion to refer. The shareholders num- 
ber 19,000. The management of the company is in the hands of 
a board of directors, about 35 in number, chosen at the annual meetings 
by representatives of the shareholders who are grouped l'>y ridings. 
The company has grown rapidly of late years ; in 1914 the turnover 
was $33,000 : in 1915, $226,000 ; in 1916, $410,385 ; in 1917, $918,197 ; 
in 1918, $1,765,378 ; in 1919, $8,500,000 ; and in 1920, $19,500,000. In 
1921 the compan^r .suffered a gross loss of $388,597; of this loss 
$159,499 was in trading. However, all departments did not suffer a loss ; 
the head office made a trading profit of $4,433, the West Toronto 
Live Stock Branch a profit of $17,419 and the Toronto Creamery $31,222. 
In 1920 the profits amounted to $57,176 out of which a dmdend of 7 
per cent, was declared, but no patronage dividend was paid In 1921 
no dividend at all was paid. The company's authorized capital is $1,250,000 
and the subscribed capital is $1,195,150 of which $871,406 is paid up. 

The co-operative live stock shippers of Grey Coimty have departed 
somewhat from the usual method of recemng their returns from the 
company. The returns are divided between the individual owners of the 
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stock by the company's agency at the Toronto stock yards and the amount 
due is paid into the bank in Grey County. The bank then issues cheques 
to the members, deducting for the association the percentage decided 
upon for the reserve fund. 


Saskatchewan 

The first step towards the organization of co-operative marketing of 
live stock in Saskatchewan was taken by the Provincial Department 
of Agriculture which published a bulletin in 1913 explaining the method of 
co-operative marketing and the benefits to be obtained therefrom. As a 
result nine incorporated co-operative stock marketing associations were 
organized in 1914 and this number had increased to 54 by 1920, exclusive 
of the unincorporated locals of the Sa^skatchewan Grain Growers' Associa- 
tion. The rules and regulations of the Saskatchewan stock marketing 
associations are similar to those adopted in the Province of Ontario 

In Table III are shown the number of registered associations market- 
ing stock and the quantity sold from 1914 to 1920. 

Table III — Number of Registered Live Stock Marketing Associations 
in Saskatchewan and Quantity of Stock Sold, 1914 to 1920 


Nuintjer 


Live stock 


* 

1 of associations 

Nnniber of cars I 

\ aluc 

$ 

loi 1 

. 1 

30 

42,034 

i<)i5 

10 

1 

! 

150,513 

191O 


241 

323,171 

1917 

35 

548 

1,050^285 

1918 


750 

1,432,000 

1919 

54 

1 784 

i,57M83 

1920 

54 

912 

1,429,309 


In 1921 the number of associations increased to 60, in addition there 
are several unincorporated groups which employ the same methods. 

In Table IV (page 495) aie summarized special reports from ii 
typical associations in 1919. 

From this table it will be seen that an average saving of 73 cents 
per pound was realized by marketing co-operatively. 

A few years ago the attention of the Co-operative Organization Branch 
of the Saskatchewan Department of Agriculture was drawn to the fact 
that several associations were making a practice of sending a new man 
down to market with each consignment, shareholders frequently taking 
turns in accompanying shipments The Branch pointed out that this 
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Table IV. — Summary of Special Reports of Eleven 7 'ypical Co-operative 
Live Stock Marketing Associations in the Province of Saskatchewan, 
1918. 


1 ' 


Name 

Number 

of 

Number 

of 

j Weight 

1 

1 

Saving i 

Amount 


cai 8 

shipper? 

1 

per lb. 

1 

saved 

" " “ “ 

- 


“ 1 

cents j 

$ 

Dubec Grain Growers' Association, Limited 

6 

1 

110,200 1 

V2 ' 

551 

Grenfell Grain Growers’ Association, Limited 

1 

1 — 1 

j 18,380 1 

I 

184 

Guernsey Co operative Association, limited 

8 

1 17 

148,210 1 

I 

1,482 

Levan Grain Growers’ Association, Lbiuted. 

4 

' 38 

73,590 1 

V4 

1 552 

Recan ville Grain Growers’ Association, 


1 

1 1 


1 

i 

Limited 

1 

1 90 

^ 75 > 74 ‘^ 

t V2 

, 2.936 

Rozilee Co operative Association, Limited . 

29 

! 5^0 

559^221 

Vs 

' 3.495 

Speers Grain CVrowers’ Association, Limited 

5 

1 42 

105,845 , 


j 1.588 

Wauchopc Grain Cirowers’ Association, Li- 

1 

t 



1 

mited .... 

2 

7 

‘ 55,440 

'U 

8y 

Welwyn (^rain (inmers’ Association, Lmiited 

8 

— 

1 136,670 

I 

j 1.367 

Wilton Co operative Trading A^^)cUtion, 



1 

V, 

1 

Limited . . . 

b8 

200 

1,371.240 

1 (>,856 

Young (Jrain Cironers’ Association, Limited. 

18 

1 

j 197,220 


j 2,958 


^59 

1 

i 

,2,931 . '^'5 

__ 

21,758 


practice, if coiitiniied, would seriously interfere with the success of the 
associations, for the reason that in many cases the parties accompanying 
the stock would look upon the marketing of the whole consignment as a 
secondary consideration, their personal business at the market being of 
greater importance, and that consequently the stock would be neglected 
in transit and sold to poor advantage. For the greatest success it is ne- 
cessary that the same party should accompany every shipment so as 
to become familiar with the markets and exi>erienced in the business. 

To encourage the organization of live stock marketing the Co-opera- 
tive Organization Branch supplies each new association free of charge with 
a set of receipt and account forms, sufficient to record their marketing for 
one year, together with a bulletin explaining how the accounts should 
be kept. 

At the 1918-19 session of the Provincial Legislature, following the 
report of a Royal Commission on the marketing of live stock and live stock 
products in Saskatchewan, vSteps were taken to establish two incorporated 
central live stock markets at Moose Jaw and Prince Albert. The capital 
stock of each of these companies was originally placed at $100,000, di- 
vided into $100 shares, with the proviso that half the stock must be held 
by agriculturists. The legislation further provided that as soon as $60,000 
worth of stock had been subscribed and half of that amount paid up. the 
shareholders might meet and elect their directors and commence business. 
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Dividends were not to exceed 8 per cent, on the paid up capital, and profits 
in exccvss of this amount were to be put in a .stock yards reserve account. 
One tliird of the cost of the buildings erected at each of the yards was to 
be paid by the government on evidence that the company possessed 
enough paid up capital to furnish the other two thirds. 

The real and personal property was made exempt from taxation for 
municipal or provincial purposes for a period of five years, dating from 
I January 1920. 

The report of the Southern Saskatchewan Co-operative Stock Yards, 
Moose Jaw, for the year ending 30 April 1920, the first year of operation, 
stated that a very favourable market for cattle, hogs and sheep had already 
been established, and in addition to this an active horse market had been 
created and a number of successful auction sales of horses had been held 
at the yards. To accommodate this department, additional stabling for 65 
head of horses, and a comfortable, commodious, heated and covered sale 
ring were to be built in the summer of 1920. 

By the original charter the amount of stock was fixed at $100,000, 
but veiy^ soon the directors realizing the possibilities of extension, asked 
the government to increase the stock to $300,000, and this increase was 
authorized. 

During the five months ending 30 April 1920 - the first five months 
of their operations — these yards handled 486 cars containing 5,667 
cattle, 122 calves, 12,334 hogs, 2,680 sheep and 2,087 horses. Of this 
quantit)^ of stock the greater amount was marketed within the province, 
the local abattoirs providing a read}’ market. 

In addition to accommodation for horses, the selling of which we men- 
tion below, the company proposes to build a dipping vat, a hay shed, and 
additional chutes and trackage for loading and unloading. 

The Northeni Saskatchewan Co-operative Stock Yards, Ltd., at Prince 
Albert, erected its exchange building and stock yards in the summer 
of 1919, the area covered being 51 % acres of land. The yards are admir- 
ably located with respect to railway service. The construction of the 
yards is modern in every detail, and at present provide accommodation in 
covered and oj)en pens for 100 cars of stock. In addition to these i>ens 
there is a sales bam that will stable 80 head of live stock, and a sales pav- 
ilion 100 feet long and 50 feet broad. 

The supply of live stock is greater than the local demand, and con- 
sideiable livestock is shipped to Vancouver and ea.stem and southern 
points. 

The total value of live stock passing through the Northern and the 
Southern Saskatchewan Co-operative Stock Yards during the year ending 
30 April 1921 was $7,380,000. 

With a view to finding a profitable home market for surplus farm horses 
the Saskatchewan Department of Agriculture arranged, in 1919, a series 
of co-operative horse sales. The sales were arranged in circuits, the ar- 
rangements for the sales being in the hands of the local agricultural 
society at the point where the sale was to be held. Either the sales took 
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the form of auctions, all animals for sale being listed with the secretary 
of the society and sold for cash or on such terms as the society's directors 
considered advisable, settlements being made through the secretary, or 
farmers having horses for sale could bring their animals to the town and 
deal privately with the buyers in attendance. 


Quebec. 

Several of the sheep breeders' and wool producers' co-operative asso- 
ciations in the Province of Quebec sell sheep co-operatively, their managing 
secretaries often being the agricultural representatives of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 

vSheep are sold by auction on the county fair ground or in other cen- 
tres convenient to the memlxirs of the associations, or are shipped by car- 
loads to the Montreal market. They are graded as follow’^s at the various 
loading points and sold as such : 


Eambs 

1 -- 70 t() 100 lbs. 

2 — TOO lbs. and more 

3 — 70 lbs. and less. 
Ram lambs, all weights. 


‘'heop 

1 — 100 to 140 lbs. 

2 — - 140 lbs and more. 

3 — TOO lbs. and less. 
Rams, all weights. 


Each fanner is handed by the manager a weighing and grading cer- 
tificate for the animals oftered for sale. The grading is done in the pre- 
sence of the farmer"^. This system has the advantage of encouraging the 
farmers to finish their sheej) better before placing them on the market. 

The associations charge from 8 to 10 cents for each sheep sold. When 
shipments are made to the Montreal market, the farmer receives i ^ to 
2 cents less per pound as there must be deducted from the selling price 
the commission paid to the selling agent, the cost of freight and the 
shrinkage in weight during transit. 

The total value of sheep sold by six of these associations in 1918 
amounted to $36,545. Through these co-operative sales the farmers have 
received fiom i to 2 cents more per pound than through the local buyers. 

Apart from the sheep-breeders' associations there was practically no 
organization for the sale of live stock in the Province of Quebec before 1918. 
In order to improve matters in this connection the Quebec Farmers' Central 
Co-operative Association (or as it was then called, the Quebec Cheese- 
makers* Agricultural Co-operative Association) (i), began to grade and 
sell for its members, by carloads only, all kinds of live stock. 

(i) The name of this association was changed in 1920 when it largely increased the 
scope of its operations. It was organized in 1910, by the Quebec Dairy Society, and as 
the original name implies, it first started as a co-operative cheese making association. 
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The live stock shipments are made from the localities where the local 
associations are operating or from the co-operative slaughter houses of 
St. Valier or Princeville managed by the Association, All the animals are 
weighed and numbered at the loading points, and a copy of the weigh 
sheet with the bill of lading is forwarded by mail to the Association. The 
numbering of the animals makes the work of grading easier. The owner 
receives the amount due to him as well as a grading certificate, contain- 
ing valuable information as to the defects noted and the way to correct 
such defects. 

A charge of 2 % is made on the sale of live animals in carloads, 

which includes in addition to shipment expenses, food given in Montreal 
and insurance. 

During 1918 the Association handled about 125 carloads of animals 
of all kinds, i. e. 6,900 head. The total amount realized by the sales was 
$i52.95I- 

The Maritime Provinces. 

In the spring of 1919, in order to introduce co-oj^rative live stock 
marketing in the Maritime Provinces of Canada, \dz Nova Scotia, New 
Brunswick and Prince Edward Island, the Dominion Department of Agri- 
culture demouwstrated the benefits of this type of marketing by entering 
into an agreement with the farmers of a district near Bathurst, New 
Brunswick, to prepare and arrange for the co-operative sale of their 
sheep on the open market in the autumn of that year. The first ship- 
ment dealt with was 26 Va carloads of lambs and sheep and Aery good 
results were obtained from the sale. In 1920 the scope of this work was 
enlarged to include cattle and hogs. 

In many cases new organizations had to be foimed, but wherever 
there was a society, club or any farmers’ organization suitable to handle 
the work, advantage was taken of it. Farmers accompanied every ship- 
ment — one man to every three or four cars — and many have now suffi- 
cient knowledge to take over this work from the Goveniment. All 
stock was sold according to grade, and the receipts, after all expenses were 
deducted, were sent to the secretaries of the local shipping associations, 
together with a statement giving details showing the amount due to each 
consignor. No money whatever was handled by the Department officials ; 
they rendered assistance and directed the movement. 

Table V (page 499) gives details of co-operative live stock marketing 
in the Maritime Provinces in 1920. 

The United Grain Growers’ Live Stock Department and Cattle Pool. 

Tables VI and VII (pages 499 and 500) show the total number of 
cars handled by the live stock department of the United Grain Growers, 
Limited, at the* various stock yards during the year ended 31 August 
1920 and the composition of the cars in the two years 1918-19 and 
1919-20 
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TabIvE V, — Co-operative Live Stock Marketing 
in the Maritime Provinces, 1920. 




1 Number 

Total number 

Rt venue 



1 ul cars 1 

1 ' 

of head j 

Sheep: 


1 


s 

Nova Stolia . * . 


19 J4 

5,269 

36,416 

New Brunswick 


55 V2 

4.607 

39,416 

Punce P'dward Island 


' 49 Vi 

1,791 

14,711 


Total . . 

125 

11,667 

90,513 

Hogs 


■ 1 



New Brunswick 


V2 

29 

1,320 

Pnucc Edward Island . 


21 V2 

1,398 I 

44,058 


Total . - . 

22 


45,378 

Calllc 





Nova Scotia 


21 '/4 i 

' 781 

22,148 

New Brunswick 


22 y 2 

651 

21,117 

Prince Kdward Island 


6 1 

152 

5,839 


Total 

53 1 

1.587 t 

49,104 

'I'otal live 

sUxk . . 

200 

I 4 ,() 8 i 

185,025 


Tabi,k VI. — Live Stock handled hy the Live Stock Department 
of the United Grain Growers, Limited^ 1918. 




Carloads handled 

Carloads of stockcr'^ 




on 

and feeders 1 

Total carloiids 



consignment 

1 bought on order 


Calgary . , 


i. 4<>3 

' 167 1 

1,630 

Edmonton 


1 960 

1 

979 

Winnipeg . . 


1 2,510 

402 1 

2,912 

Moose Jaw . . - 


93 

1 

93 

Prince Albert . . 


38 

i 

40 


Total . . 


I 1 

1 590 

5/>51 


4 



500 
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Table VII — Composition of the Cars of Live Stock handled by the Live 
Stock Department of the United Gram Growers, Limited, in 1918-19 
and 1919-20. 



1 1918-19 

1 1919-20 

Increase (+) 
t or decrease ( — ) 

" — — 

CarlOcids handled 

i 

5,257 

5/>54 

+ 

^97 

No. of cattle . 

77,968 

103,624 

+ 

-25,656 

No of hogs. . 

108,966 

53,219 

— 

50,747 

No. of sheep 

12,681 

18,605 1 

+ 

5,924 


% 

$ 


% 

Revenue • • 

90,594 

109,144 

+ 

18,850 

Exi>enses . 1 

91,671 

92,056 

+ 

385 

Net piofit or lo^s . j 

1,077 (loss) 

17,388 (profit) 

+ 

18,165 


The offices at Moose Jaw and Prince Alberc were opened during the 
year 1919-1920. 

In the middle of 1921 a director and the treasurer of the United Grain 
Growers, Limited, visited Great Britain to study the live stock marketing 
conditions Their report stated that, first, the chilled meat industry did 
not provide a safe and satisfactory means of exporting the suiplus live 
stock from Western Canada ; secondly, the removal of the British Embargo 
against Canadian cattle could not be looked for in time to assist Canadian 
producers in the disposal of their stock, and thirdly, any permanent scheme 
for shipping live cattle would require to be of a co-operative nature. 

I'he report went on to say that the best solution seemed to be the 
foimation of a cattle export company, but that this could not be formed 
in time for the 1921 season. 

In consequence, an export cattle pool was formed by the United Grain 
(irowers The proposal was for shippers at country points to send co-oper- 
ative sliipments collected and shipped in the usual manner and sent to the 
United Grain Growers, Ltd , at Montreal. 

The accepted cattle would be graded at Montreal and initial cash 
payment made as follows: Nos. i, 2, and 3 steers, 4, 3% and 3 cents pei 
pound resj)ectively, heifers 3 cents per |x)und, cows 2 ^ cents and bulls 
2 cents per pound After grading and payment, shippers would be given 
participation certificates These certificates would indicate the weight 
and quality supplied by the individual to whom the certificate is issued 
and the amount of cash advance made The participation certificate 
issued by the company would not be negotiable. 

From the time the cattle were graded the identity of the individual 
contribution would be lost Steers, heifers, cows and bulls would be 
separately pooled. In each pool the gross selling price, minus cash ad- 
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vances and ex|)enses, would be divided equally amongst contributors to 
that particular pool on the basis of live weight supplied. In the case of 
steers the second payment would be the same for all three grades, the 
difference having been adjusted in the advance payment. 

§ 4 . Co-opp:rative dairying. 

Dairying is one of the oldest and has now become one of the most 
important of the industries of Canada. Co-operative dair)’ companies 
have been in operation for many years but it is only recently that the 
movement has become im]X)rlant. In the following table we give a 
classification of butter and cheese factories in Canada according to their 
character of organization. 

Table \TII. — Butter and Cheese Factories in Canada, 
Classified according to Character of Organization, 1920. 


l*iovinc( 

Co'Oi)<;rtitiv( 

IiidividtiaLs 

and 

paitnei ships 

r iicorporatecl 
couipaines , 

Total 
fact 01 10s 

Quebec 

223 

1,551 

! 34 1 

1,808 

Ontarit) 

. . . ' 189 

650 

i<-)8 i 

1,037 

Prince Edward Island 

. ) 23 



3 b 

Saskatchewan 

. . 22 

1 

13 j 

47 

Alberta 

. . . . ' u 

i ^ 

, 33 , 

55 

British Columbia 

. . . . 12 

1 0 

' 13 ! 

31 

New Brunswick 

. . . i II 

1 

1 II 1 

1 

38 

Manitoba ... 

.... 0 

1 17 


57 

Nova vSeolia. ..... ... 

.... 7 

, 8 

1 

1 0 1 

1 

24 

Oinada 

. . . . ' 5 «o 

' 2,270 

* 351 , 

1 

3,133 


Quebec. 

A large amount of the co-operative dairying in Quebec is 
in the hands of the Quebec Farmers* Central Co-operative Associa- 
tion, which, as we have already noted was organized in 1910 by the 
Quebec Dairy Society, under the name of the Quebec Cheesemakers* Agri- 
cultural Co-operative Association. The present name was adopted in 1920 
when the association greatly increased the scope of its operations. 

At the start the membership was 30 and it has increased rapidly, the 
number in 1919 being 7,885. For the first year only cheese was handled 
but in the second year butter was included and from year to year various 
new items were added, the annual turnover of the company now being 
about 10 million dollars. Besides dairy products, the associavion handles 
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poultry, eggs, live stock, dressed meats, game, wool, vegetables, honey, 
maple sugar and maple syrup (these last two for the Pure Maple Sugar and 
Syrup Fanners' Co-operative (i) and other similar associations as well as 
for individual members) and farm requisites. 

The Association has an authorized capital of $1,000,000 divided into 
shares of $10 each. No more than two thousand dollars may be subscribed 
by any one member. The Association has decided that no subscription of 
less than five shares will be accepted. The Association may purchase and 
sell, on commission or otherwise, import, export, manufacture agricultural 
products and bye-producTs, manufactuie agricultural implements and their 
parts, and chemical fertilizers, and do a retail and wholesale trade in these 
products. In addition it may purchase any association or company having 
in whole or in part identical objects or powers. However, such power may 
only be exercised with the authorization of the Minister of Agriculture. 
Whereas other co-opeiative associations are not allowed to borrow 
more than four times the amount of their subscrilred capital stock, jdiis 
the reserve fund, this limit has been removed in the case of the Quelxic 
P'armers’ Central Co-operative Association. This privilege will enable the 
Association largely to extend its export tn\de. At least ten percent, of 
the net profits made during the yeai must be put in the reserv^c fund ; 
the dividends paid to the shareholders must not exceed ten ])er cent, of 
the paid up capital ; and if still a there is a surplus, it must he allocated to 
the reserve fund. 

All the transactions of the Association are under the supervision of the 
Minister of Agriculture, who may ask for all the information that he 
deems necessary ; the Minister may take part at meetings of directors, 
he has the privilege of appointing the auditor of the accounts of the 
association and may require that the products l>e graded by graders 
appointed by him if the interests of agriculture so require. 

In 1920 the company handled, tor boo local factories, co-operative and 
otherwise, 108,823 boxes of butter, of which 24,667 boxes weie pasteurized, 
63,386 were Number i grade and 20,770 weie Number 2 grade. The 
amount of cheese sold was 199,658 boxes. The sales of butter showed 
an inciease of 22,169 boxes and of cheese, an increase of 7,911 boxes 
over 1919. Much of the chee.se sold by the company was exported to 
England, The average (juantity of cheese handled by the company 
during about 26 weeks of the shipi>ing season was 7,500 boxes j>er week. 

In the table IX (page 503) is shown the effect ot the company’s 
grading system upon the quality of the butter and cheese handled. 

Flitter is graded according to the following scale: Number i, from 100 
down to 95 j)oints ; Number 2, 94 to 92 points : Numbei 3, below 92 points. 
Cheese is graded on similar lines : >Special, 100 down to 94 points, minimum 
for jElavour, 41 points; Number i, 93 to 92 points, minimum for flavour, 
39 points ; Number 2, 91 to 87 points, minimum for flavour, 37 points. 
Both these gradings are according to Government standards. 


(i) This association was organized in 1913 and now has ovea’ four hundred members. 
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Tabek IX. — Effect of Grading upon Quality of Butter and Cheese handled 
by the Quebec Farmers Central Co-operative Association in 1911 and 1920 


Grade 


Pastcurwod (biitter) 

Special (chechc) ^ N® i 


N" 2 


Butter 


\ 1911 

/ J920 


4<).2 


80,91 


A 1-0 
19 09 


Cheese 


^ 1911 

I 1920 



79.17 


20.5^ 


N ®3 

0/ 


6,8 


27.5 


Ontario, 

The co-operativ^e sale of daily jirodiicts in Ontario Ls chiefly undertaken 
by the United Dairymen Co-operative, Diniited, which acts as the central 
selling agency for its patrons, either individuals or creameries or cheese 
factories whether co-o])ciative or otherwise. 

However, before dealing with the main association, we give the fol- 
lowing ty[)ical example of the fomiation of a local co-operative creamery 
in Ontario. In 1917 the Ontario Department of Agriculture established a 
creamery at New Diskeard. In preparation for this a canvass was made of 
the farmers of the district wlien over eighty of them signed an agreement 
to send their cream to the creamery to be manufactured into butter. The 
Department secured the services of a competent butter maker who manu- 
factured the butter for the patrons at a charge of 3% cents per pound un- 
til the factory became self-suj)ix)rting. When that time arrived the farm- 
ers took it over at first cost, in accordance with an agreement originally 
made. At the start there were 325 cows in the district to sujiply the cream, 
and this number being small the Department made plans to purchase 
several carloads of cows and sell them at auctioii at New Liskeard. 

The United Dairymen Co-operative, I<imited, formed in 1920 is re- 
sponsible for most of the co-operative sale of cheese and a large part of the 
co-operative sale of butter in Ontario. I'he shareholders of the company, 
who at 30 November 1921 numbered about 450, are organized into county 
locals and all matters relating to the dairy interests in those counties are 
refen ed to the interested locals for consideration. Officers of the central 
company attend the annual meetings of the local companies and submit to 
them the reports which are later to be submitted at the annual meeting of 
the central organizaion. Each coimty local appoints one representative to 
attend the annual meeting of the association. Any shareholder of the as- 
sociation who desires is free to attend this meeting and to take part in the 
discussions, but only the api)ointed representatives of the county locals 
are permitted to vote. 
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At first the company met with strenuous opposition from the local 
dealers and other interested persons, but it is becoming more and more 
the central selling agency for local cheese factories and other dairy enter- 
prises, whether co-operative or otherwise. 

Only 13 factories sold their cheese through the company at its first 
sale held in Montreal in June 1920 and the amount of cheese sold was 
691 boxes. During the season of that year the number steadily grew 
until as many as 52 factories were selling through the central during the 
same week. Between i June and 30 November 1920 the sales of the 
company exceeded one million dollars. Of this sum $979,000 represented 
sales of cheese and $28,200 sales of butter. During the next season between 
^,000 and 5,000 boxes of cheese and butter were sold. In one week the 
company dealt with the produce of T03 factories, and up to the end of 
August 1921 the total sales amounted to $1,039-, 000. During the first 
eighteen months of operation the total sales of the association amounted 
to $2,275,000, the second season s sales showing an increase of 133 % over 
those of 1920. The cost of selling cheese averaged ^17 ^^^1 pound. 
A dividend of 8 % was declared, and $600 of the surplus profit was 
used to reduce the organization expenses account. 

The United Farmers’ Co-operative Company of Ontario, whose acti- 
vities are dealt with in various sections of this article, own a creanleryat 
Toronto which handled over one million pounds of butter in 1920 and made 
a profit of $14,910. In 1921 the profit made was $31,222. 


Prince Edward Island, 

Co-operative dairying in Prince PMward Island was started in 1891 
when the then Dominion Commissioner of Dairying visited the island. On 
behalf of the Dominion Government he offered to supply the plant and 
operate a factory at a fixed charge and to market the butter and cheese. 
The farmers themselves were to erect the necessary buildings. The success of 
this factor^^ soon led to the formation of other co-operatively run factories. 
The .stock shares were generally $10 and were nearly all held by patrons, 
the majority of patrons holding only one share. In T920 there were twenty- 
three co-operative creameries and cheese factories in operation. 


Saskatchewan 

The first co-operative dairy enterprizes launched in Saskatchewan 
were three co-operative creameries established in 1896. For several years 
little progress was made but as the country developed more interest was 
taken in dairying and when, in 1905, the Province was granted autonomy 
the progress of co-operation became marked. Following the establish- 
ment of the Dairy Branch of the Saskatchewan Depaitment of Agriailture 
in 1907 an arrangement was made whereby all the co-operative creameries 
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voluntarily placed themselves under the supervision and direction of the 
Provincial Dairy Commissioner. By this arrangement the Dairy Branch 
engaged the managers, purchased all supplies, kept the accounts, marketed 
the produce and paid the patrons. 

The following table gives data concerning the progress of co-operative 
dairying in Saskatchewan from 1907 to 1917 inclusive. 


TabeE X — ■ Progress made from 1907 to 1917 by Co-operative Creameries 

in Saskatchewan, 


Year 

Number 

of creamerKS 

Nunilwr of patrons 

rounds 

of butter 

C.ross value 

% 

1007 


213 

66,246 

16,069 

igo8 . 

5 

553 

220,282 

53.177 

l9og . 


876 


80,286 

1910 . . 

7 

I.lOO 

462,22 [ 

112,275 

I9ti . 

9 ! 

1 I, 59 t> 

705, .583 

168,040 

1912 

10 

1 i.ys'i 

1 649,958 

179,181 

igi3 

II 

1 2.681 

1 

850,525 

229,406 

1914 • 

n 


I i,V^ 8 , 7 ^o 

^ 249,9 M 

1915 . 


.5,979 

1 2,012,401 

j 558,010 

I 9 U> . 

17 1 

7,205 

2,538,061 

771,092 

1917 • 

i 

19 1 

1 

8,126 

2,482,400 i 

1 996,152 


In 1917 a central co-operative dairy company was organized under the 
name of the Saskatchewan Co-operative Creameries, Limited, with its 
head office at Regina. The company has an authorized capital of 
$1,000,000, divided into $20 i hares, of which $750,000 has been subscribed 
and $350,000 paid up. In addition the company |X)ssesses fixed assets 
of about one million dollars. The number of shareholders is about 4,500. 

In addition to its own big combined factory and headquarters the 
company i>perates 24 local creameries, 5 public cold storage plants and 
three poultry killing stations in various parts of the Province. In all the 
company has about 19,000 patrons. For the year ending 30 April 1918 
the value of the products marketed by the company amounted to 
$1,700,000, in 1919 they totalled $2,500,000, in 1920 the turnover was 
$3,000,000, and in 1921, in spite of a very bad season for the fanners, the 
business done was $3,500,000. In 1920 the company manufactured nearly 
three million pounds of butter, supplied Regina with most of its milk and 
cream, sold 161,000 gallons of ice cream and graded and marketed over 
50 carloads of eggs and seveial carloads of poultry. 

In 1919, in addition to paying its shareholders a dividend of 8 t>er 
cent., the company paid a bonus of 2 cents a pound on all butter fat , this 
amounted to $50^000, Bonuses were also paid on eggs and poultiy. The 
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company was the first of the kind to pay patronage dividends in Canada 
in addition to its dividends on stock. In 1920, owing to the drop in the 
price of butter, no patronage dividend was paid. 

In 1919 the directors voted a bonus of 8 per cent, on the salary paid 
to each member of the stafi, thus adopting the principle of paying the same 
percentage on salaries as upon paid up capital. Bonuses under $100 are 
paid in cash, from $100 to |200 half cash and half stock in the company, 
over $200 one-third cash and two-thirds stock in the company. 

Alberta. 

There are about 53 co-operative creameries in Alberta, receiving cream 
according to grade and'selling butter on the grades of the Daily Commis- 
sioner of the Provincial Government About a million pounds of creamery 
butter were produced by these creameries in 1919. If desired, the Butter 
Marketing Service of the Provincial Department of Agriculture will act 
as a central .selling agency for the creameries, $250,000 being allotte^l to 
this Department with which to make advances on butter sold. This is 
generally done to the amount ot 80 per cent. 

In 1920 the milk producers shipping to the Calgary market organized 
themselves into the Calgary District Milk Producers' Association. A presi- 
dent and vice-president were elected and a board of twelve directors ap- 
pointed. The initial membership numbered eighty. 

In 1921, starting with the Calgary District Milk Producers' Association, 
a movement was put under way for the formation ot pools on similar lines 
to the grain pool, for the marketing of the dairy produce of Alberta. The 
movement got its first real start when the Calgary distributors refused to 
assume more than 25% of the loss in a drop in milk prices. An agreement 
has been drawn up by which the producers bind themselves to sell all of 
the milk and dairy products they produce through the Association (except- 
ing only such as may be required for home use), to deliver these products 
as may be ordered by the Association, and not to sell or deliver any of their 
dairy products at prices in excess of the price then paid by the Association. 
The producers also agree to pay a penalty should they break their contract 
with the Association. 

Similar associations to the Calgary District Milk Producers’ Association 
exi.st at Olds and Didsbury, These associations have now joined the 
Calgary Association milk pool under the terms of the aforementioned 
agreement. 


British Columbia. 

Local co-operative dairy associations have been in existence in British 
Columbia for several years, chiefly amongst the farmeis centred round 
Vancouver, New Westminster and Victoria. These local associations 
are opersiting under the Agricultural Associations Act* At first most 
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of them were aided by small loans from the Department of Agricultuie. 
Some of the local creameries, such as the Comox Creamery Association 
htd., the Northern Okanagan Creamery Association, Ltd., and the Sal- 
mon Arm Creamery Association, Ltd., are concerned only with the manu- 
facture of butter, which is sold either direct to the retail trade or through 
some reliable commission house. On the other hand the Cowichan Creamery 
Association, Ltd., has for several years carried on a co-operative business 
ill butter, eggs, poultry, flour and mill feeds, fruit and vegetables. I'he 
association also possesses an elevating plant which includes equipment for 
cleaning, crushing, grinding and mixing grain. 

The Fraser Valley Milk Producers' Association was incorporated in 
1913. It has an authorized capital of $1,000,000, of which $500,000 have 
lieen paid up. The shares are $10 each, but not less than $100 in 
stock is sold to a shareholder nor may he hold more than $3,000 of stock. 
There are 1,500 shareholders. »Shareholders subscribe for stock in propor- 
tion to the number of cans which they deliver pei day ; they are exjiected 
to take $200 of stock per can. At first the amount of interest which 
could be paid was limited to 6 %, but 8 % is now the maximum. During 
the first three years of the War the organization of the company was held 
in abeyance, but since then the Association has made great strides. The 
Association was the first in Canada to work under a pooling agreement 
with the milk producers by which the producers are bound to sell their 
produce only through the Association. The first agreements ran for a 
period of one year and proved very successful ; the next ran for thiee years, 
subject to 12 month s notice of withdrawal by either part3\ The present 
agreement, which is based on similar contracts in force in New Zealand, 
Califoniia, Denmaik and other countries, runs for an indefinite j^eriod, 
subject to a year’s notice of termination of contract as in the previous 
agreements. Between 90 and 95 per cent, of the produceis in the Fraser 
Valley have signed this agreement. Under the terms of the contract the 
producers agree to forward to the Association all milk and cream produced 
by them, except what is required for their personal or family use, and to 
endeavour to follow the instructions of the Association in regard to the pro- 
portionate quantities of milk to be produced during the several months of 
the year in order that the natural surplus in the spring may be reduced 
as much as possible. The producers agree to deliver the milk and cream to 
such plant or place as the Association may designate and to be responsible 
for its condition iiiitil its delivery. 

The Association agrees to receive all the milk and cieam delivered 
by the producers, to sell it and to pool the proceeds and to divide them 
amongst the producers on the basis of the butter fat content f. o. b. Van- 
couver, reducing the price where the costs of delivery are less than the costs 
of delivery at Vancouver by an equitable difference. It is agreed that 
the price paid sfiould be based on the market prices obtained for sour ci-eam, 
sweet cream and whole milk, less such amounts as may be deducted for 
the puri>o9es of the Association, these amounts not to exceed 10 per cent, 
of sums realized for the sale of the milk and cream. 
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The producers also agree that if they fail to deliver their milk and cream 
through the Association they will pay to the Association 20 cents for each 
pound of butter fat not delivered. 

The directors aie authorized to retain from these funds such amounts 
avS they may deem advisable for the purpose of purchasing land, buildings, 
machinery or equipment, or for any other investment which they may 
deem to be of benefit to the Association, it being provided that such expend- 
iture shall not exceed 2 % % of the total amount realized from all sales 
of milk and cream during the year, unless authorized to do so by a special 
geneial meeting of the Association. The Association make semi-monthly 
settlements with the producers. 

In time the Association found it necessary to make provision for the 
handling of their surplus milk, and in 1917 they entered into an agreement 
with some of the dealers whereby the dealers were to buy all their milk, 
wholesale, from the Association. In 1919 the Association decided to enter the 
retail trade and it purchased the controlling interest in a large dairy com- 
pany in Vancouver which handles 70 %of the milk trade in that city, having 
about 20,000 customers. This company is capitalized at $300,000 of which 
the farmers own $240,000. The manager of the company holds the balance 
of the share capital ; he is also a member of the board of five diiectors, the 
other four being members of the Association. In addition to the main 
plant the company owns a creamery and an ice-cream plant in Vancouver 
which are used to handle the surplus milk. This creamer}" makes about 
1,000,000 pounds of butter annually which is sold locally, the skimmed 
milk being also sold as such or made into casein. I'he Association also 
owns a receiving station at Claybum, 40 miles from Vancouver and another 
recei\dng station and a cheese factory at Chilliwack which turns out 
300,000 pounds of cheese a year. A milk condenser^" was built in 1920 
by the Association at Abbottsford, about 45 miles from Vancouver and 
an arrangement made with the Pacific Milk Company, Ttd., to instal the 
tnacliinery and to operate the plant. The contract, which runs for 5 years, 
provides that the Pacific Milk Company will buy all its milk from the 
Association, pay all carrying charges, make an allowance for depreciation 
and pay 7 % on the money invested by the farmers in the plant. The 
company handles about 40,000 pounds of milk a day, and is operated for 
two-thirds of the year. The company also owns a plant of its own for 
which it buys its milk from the Association on the usual basis. 

A milk powder company has also entered into a five year agreement 
with the Associaticn to buy all its milk from the Association. 

The turnover of the Association through the sale of milk wholesale 
is about $2,700,000 and of butter and milk retail in the cities about 
$2,500,000. 

In 1919 the Vancouver Island Milk Producers' Association, who 
supply milk and cream for the city of Victoria formed a pool similar to 
that of the Fraser Valley Milk Producers' Association. In addition to 
the clause binding the patrons to supply their products only to the A$so- 
ciation, the Association has entered into an agreement with the dealers 
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by which it will not sell retail nor will the dealers buy outside the 
Association during the life of the agreement. This clause, however 
does not cover surj')lus milk whether made into butter, cheese or ice- 
cream. The Association owns a creamery in the city of Victoria in which 
it manufactures its own surplus. 

The capital of the Association is divided into $10 shares and each 
member must hold at least fi ve Today the amount of capital is over $350,000. 
Ten per cent of the paid up capital goes into a “ redemption fund, ” out 
of which at any time an^^ member who is retiring from dairying may re- 
ceive the full value for his shares, which he returns to the Association, plus 
six per cent, interest on his money. This fund was started mainly for 
tenant fanners, of whom there are a fairly large number amongst the dairy- 
men and who might at any time be obliged to sell out. It has been an 
imi)ortant faci:oi in obtaining the support of these men. Up to the present 
time, however, there has been enough demand for stock from prospective 
new shareholders to redeem all the shares handed in without drawing 
upon the redemption fund. 

From the first the Association had to handle 300 gallons a day of milk 
as surplus ; this rose to 850 gallons a day at the height of the season in 
1919 and averaged for the year 350 gallons a day. The number of produc- 
ers who first joined the pool was 75 ; the number now is about 240. The 
association handles an average of 4,500 gallons per day and lias a tuni- 
over of from $30,000 to $35,000 a month. Members are paid the average 
received from that portion of their milk sold in the city and of the price 
rec'eived for the surplus which is sold as butter, less operating expenses, 
which average about 4 cents per pound. 

It should be pointed out here that while the farmers belonging both 
to the Fraser Valley and the Vancouver Island Milk Producers’ Associations 
have made a success so far of their milk pools their conditions are not the 
same as prevail in most other sections of Canada. The cities of Vancouver 
and New Westminster are practically dej^endent nixyn the comparatively 
small number of farmers in the Fraser Valley for their milk and cream 
This has made it easier for these fanners to organize than would other- 
wise have been the case. A somewhat similar condition exists around 
the city of Victoria. Milk could not very well be brought from the 
mainland, or from the State of Washington in the south. This leaves 
the city of Victoria dependent upon the milk producers adjoining the city. 
In the remainder of the milk producing sections of Canada the production 
of milk is greater and it is possible for opposition dealers to buy and 
ship from long distances. 


New Brunswick, 


Marked progreSvS has been made in the dairy industry of New Bruns- 
wick during the past few years, the tendenc}’^ in co-operative dairying 
being to form central co-operative Creameries covering large districts. 
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The Farmers’ Co-operative Creamery Company at Moiikton is a case 
in point. This co-operative dairy association was started m 1918 ; in that 
year the number of patrons supplying cream was 300 ; they increased to O02 
in 1919 and to 990 in 1920. In 1918 the amount paid to patrons was 
$37,735 and $144,761 in 1919. In 1920 it became necessary to enlarge the 
whole plant, which includes an ice-cream factory, in order to accommodate 
the volume of business. In addition a chemical storage plant is being in- 
stalled. Another company, the Sussex Cheese and Butter Company 
have found it necessary to instal two 400-gallon pasteurizers. At the 
Madawaska Creamery at St. Hilaire, under the control of the provincial 
]“)epartment of Agricultuie, the output Ls gratifying. As .soon as conditions 
permit, another central creamery will be organized in Gloucester county. 
With the establishment of these large central creameries the dairy 
industry of the province will .soon be placed on a sound basis. 


Manitoba. 

There are comparatively few dairy farmers in Manitoba and although 
there were several co-operative creameries in the province previous to 1920, 
they were ver}^ loosely knit. Consolidation started in that year when the 
farmers who supply Winnipeg with its milk and cieam formed the Winnii)eg 
Milk Producers' Association. I'his association was similar to other asso- 
ciations of the kind that exist around Montreal, Toronto, Ottawa and 
other consuming centres. The object of the Association was to organize 
the producers and thereby enable them to negotiate more effectively 
with the dealers in settling prices to be paid for milk and cream. The 
Winnipeg Milk Producers' Association met with all the usual difficulties of 
starting, and in addition climatic conditions are not as favourable in Manitoba 
for the production of milk as they are in Ontario or British Columbia. 
Cattle have to be stabled from about 15 October to 24 May, and there is 
lack of cheap natural pastures. This makes the production of cream an 
expensive matter. Moreover owing to the small number of dairy farms 
the supply of milk and cream required by the city of Winnipeg has to be 
obtained from a wider area than would otherwise be the case. This makes 
it correspondingly more difficult and expensive to organize the producers. 
The difficulty is heightened by the fact that a considerable number of the 
the farmers produce milk for only a short period each year and as dairying is 
not one of their main sources of income it is harder to interest them in a 
milk producers' association. There is also the usual difficulty in obtain- 
ing capital. 

The first move on the part of the new association took the form of 
an appeal to the city for a joint council composed at producers, consumers 
and distributors which would fix fair prices. The appeal was, however, 
unavailing. Shoitly after this the Board of Commerce commenced holding 
sittings in Winnipeg and ordered the reduction in the retail price of milk;. 
Tins time the Association was successful in preventing the dealers from 
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passing on the led net ion to the producers. However, aftei the expiry 
of the order of the Board, conditions were as bad as l>efore. 

In the Autumn (')f 1920 the members of the Winni})eg Milk Producers’ 
Association came to the conclusion that they would only become fully 
effective when incor])orated as a commercial comj)au3". It was decided, 
therefore, to form a co-operative company, ca])italized at $500,000, and 
to purchase the second largest dairy plant in Winnipeg. It was also decided 
to develop the Association along the lines of the Saskatchewan Co-operative 
Creameries, 1 /imited In the city of Winnipeg 40 per cent, of the milk 
trade is handled by a large non-co-ojj>erative company, 40 per cent, by 
small dealers and 20 ])er cent, by the City 1 fair}' Company. On this last the 
farmeis secured an option tor $250,000. The association then applied to 
the Gov^emment for a loan of 75 pei cent, of the costs of the plant required, 
but the Goveinnient would only make a loan of 50 per cent. There- 
fore the option on the City IJaiiy^ Company’s plant was allowed to 
exj)ire. 

Owing to the great droj) in the price of farm products which occurred 
in tlie autumn of 1920, the campaign to sell stock w^as not very successful, 
only about $70,000 of stoc'k being sold. 'Pherefore the association bought 
a creaiueiy wdiich is capable of manufacturings 400,000 pounds of butter 
])er year and b} the addition of some extra equipment could manufacture 
1,000,000 lbs a year. II is the intention of the direclors to build up the 
])resent business of the creamery and to link u]) the outlying creameries 
by inducing them to join the e'ompau}^ as rapidly as i)ossible. There are 
about 12 small creameries, mo.stly owmed by farmers on the co-oi)erative 
basis, which it wms decided should be ap})roached with that object in 
view. 

The charter of the company gives it power to produce, jnirchase and 
sell fresh milk and all the products of milk ; to manufacture, ocll and other- 
wise deal in condensed, ])reseived and evaporated milk, and all other 
forms of manufactured milk In addition to the foregoing, the company 
has very wide ])owers, which enable it to enter other lines of business, 
should such action be found advisable. 

During the latter part of 1921, the Ihiited Farmers of Manitoba 
formed the Manitoba Co-o]>erative Dairies, Limited. The Company 
was incorporated in that year and conforms to recognized co-operative 
practice. 


No^^a Scotia, 


I'here were seven co-operative creameries and cheese factories in oper- 
ation in Nova vSeotia during 1920 They are all organized under the Nova 
Scotia Companies’ Act. The Scotsbum Creamery, Pictou County, is an 
outstanding example of a co-operative creamer}" in the province ; in fact 
it is the largest creamery in Nova Scotia, and the following table gives data 
concerning the Association from 1905 to 1921. 
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Table XI. — Progress of the Scot^hmn Creamerv, Nova Scotia^ 
from 1905 to 1921 


Year 

Numbers 
of patrons 

Amount 

of butter 

Net value of fat 
per pound 
to patrons 

Value 

of butter made 



lb 

Cenli, 

$ 

1905 

26 

11,142 

21.42 

2,153 

1906 

32 

X L307 

21.73 

2,067 

1907 

35 

10,054 

22.41 

x >943 

1908 

38 

10,122 

24.22 

2,401 

1909 

81 

34.325 

24.19 

6,801 

1910 

204 

107 , 7^5 

24.40 

22,146 

1911 

380 

170,847 

25-85 

36,182 

1912 

423 

181,614 

J0.14 

44,788 

1913 

450 

229,574 

27-97 

55,305 

19T4 

302 

277,672 

28.07 j 

65,678 

19x5 

1 538 

293.552 

1 30.00 

76,521 

1916 

392 

1 327,7.5 

1 34-25 

97,077 

1917 

' 558 

380,250 

44.00 

134,884 

1918 

' (M2 

388,621 

52.00 1 

164.488 

1919 

1 700 

446,171 

1 (>3.00 

243,235 

1920 

1 ‘>47 

609,860 

71.00 

1 ' 

371,820 

1921 . . . ... 

j i,r6’ 

692,818 

: («) 

(2) 282,735 


(1) Figure not available. 

(2) A general decrease shown throughout the province. 


§ 5 . The co-operative marketinc; of worn,. 

The co-operative marketing of wool in Canada was started in 1914, 
and owes its growth almost entirely to the activity and initiative of the 
Dominion and Provincial Departments of Agriculture. In those early 
days the Departments supplied expert graders free of charge and under- 
took to act as central marketing agencies for any associations wliich might 
care to sell their wool in this manner. From the first the project was a 
success, 4 to 8 cents more per pound than prices offered to non-co-opetative 
sellers being obtained. However it was not collective marketing only 
that brought improvement, but the education of the farmers in improving 
their flocks and wool and in grading and packing their produce for mar- 
ket. In 1917 a great step forward was made by the Dominion Government 
when it arranged for the proper storage in Toronto of the western wool 
clip and also negotiated with the banks for advances to wool growers. 

In 1918 the aim of the Government was achieved when all the local 
associations scattered over Canada met together and formed their own 
central marketing association under the name of the Canadian Co-operative 
Wool Growers, Idmited. 
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Information on co-operative wool marketing before 1918 is somewhat 
scattered, but we have put together all the available data in Table XII 
(page 614) from which a fairly comprehensive picture can Ije obtained of 
the growth of tlii8 branch of co-operation fioni 1914 to the time when 
the Canadian Co-operative Wool Growers was formed. 

The report of the British Columbia Wool Growers' Association for 1921 
explains the factors which go to make the total cost charged to their growers 
for the handling of the wool. Freight charges were the highest expense 
and cost the growler 3 j/2 P^nts per pound ; the Canadian Co-operative Wool 
Growers charged 2 cents per ])ound for selling the wool ; cost oi grading 
was cent, and interest and assessment cent per pound ; and the 
British Columbia Wool Growers’ Association charged *74 cent per pound, 
making a total of 7 ^2 merits per pound. 

The Canadian Co-operative Wool Growers is the central selling agency 
for co-operative w’ool growing associations throughout Canada. It is in 
no .sense a speculative agency nor dc^s it retain any of the profits made 
over and above money required for working expenses and reserve fund. 
Toronto was chosen as the headquarters of the compan}^ not only because 
of its superior position with regard to traiisjx)rt facilities leading to all 
parts of Canada, but also because of its proximity to the buyers of Great 
Britain and the Thiited States. The ccnq)any has also various warehouses 
and branches in the different provinces of Canada. The board of directors 
of the association numbers fifteen, of which at least one must come from 
every province and no province may have more than three directors. 
Five directors constitute a quorum. Kvery shareholder is eligible for 
nomination as a director. 

For the annual or any special meetings every province having one 
or more shareholders is entitled to send delegates, but in no case must 
a province send more than thirty delegates. Moreover the board of directors 
allott to the provinces the numbei of delegates each may send. The an- 
nual meetings are held at Toronto in January or February of each year 
and at such meetings or special meetings ten delegate shareholders form 
a quorum. Throughout the company ever}^ member has only one vote 
regardless of the number of shares he holds. No shares may be jointly 
owned. The board of director.^ have the power to borrow money on the 
credit of the company and to isvsue bonds or debentures for any sum 
exceeding $100. A reserve fund is provided for by setting aside one per 
cent, of the annual profits. 

The company has an authorized capital of $200,000, of which, in 
1920, $95,410 were subscribed and $46,131 paid up. The shares are 
$10 each. 

The net surplus for 1920 amounted to $14,812, of which amount $2,630 
was reserved for rebates to local associations ; $3,535 was distributed in 
bonuses to the executive and staff for the year 1920 ; $3,647 as an 8 
dividend on paid up capital as at 30 September 1920; and 85,000 was 
transferred to the general reserve. 

At the 1920 annual meeting of the company it was shown to the share- 
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Tabi^e XII. — Growth of Co-operative Wool Marketing in Canada 
from 1914 to 1917. 




1 Number 

j 

Amount 

Average 

Increase 
lin returns to 

i' 

Overall 



of 

I Member- 

i 

price 

I patrons over 

handling 

Province 

Year 

societies 

ship 

wool handled 

obtained 

non- 

co-opemtive 

sales 

cost 

(cents per 



(I) 


(lbs) 

(cents per lb.] 

lb.) 






(cents per lb.) 


Nova Scotia. .... 

1915 

I 

163 

12,271 

33 



; ,1 ■ - 


igi 6 

2 

224 

18,508 

41.125 

— 

•5 


1917 

6 

438 

37,805 

71.13 

— 

.5 to I 

New Brunswick , . . 

1915 

1 

9 

1,104 

35 

— 

— 


1916 

2 

39 

5.130 

38.25 

— 

— 


1917 

1 


6,558 

63-5 


•33 

Prince Edward Island 

1915 

I 

58 

6,496 

32.5 





1916 

I 

382 

28,303 

38.75 

— 



1917 

I 

315 

24,494 

70.28 

5 to 15 

• — • 

Quebec 

1914 

I 

. 

90 

12,000 

21.25 

5 to 7 

— 


1915 

8 

975 

104,192 

30.36 

5 io T O 

— 


1916 

9 

1,617 

160,840 

41.7 

7 to 12 



1917 

10 

1,876 

218,658 

53-27 

— 

.5 to 1(2) 

Ontario | 

1914 1 

1 

I i 

1 

69 j 

15,742 i 

20.4 ; 

— 


1 

1915 1 

I i 

81 i 

20,295 ' 

26 i 

— 

— 


1916 j 

I ! 

1 

17,991 1 

35 

— . 

— 


1917 1 

4 i 

— 1 

316,944 j 

60.88 1 

: 

' (3) 

IVIanitoba 

^914 ! 

I : 

138 

44.<>59 ‘ 

20. 1 

I 

— 

j 

^915 1 

2 1 

■ 193 

75,425 ; 

26.8 i 

. 5 to 7 1 

I 


1:916 i 

2 1 

440 

151,071 : 

31-9 ! 

— 1 

— 


1917 

— ! 

467 

170,230 

59.75 1 

— I 

I 

Saskatchewan , . . . ! 

1914 i 

, 1 

179 

69,404 i 

17.75 1 

3 to 8 

•75 to 1.5 


1915 

I 1 

318 

150,328 1 

27.77 1 

— 

•5 

1 

1916 

I j 

487 

179,890 1 

32.5 i 

I 

I 


1917 

— 1 

660 

388.888 1 

65. ' 


4-75 

1 

Alberta 1 

1914 

6 

63 

134,427 i 

19-9 

i 




1915 

5 

199 

208,368 1 

26.75 

— 

— 

1 

1916 

7 

609 

1,140,117 1 

3^.33 

— 

— 

i 

1917 

8 

— 

1,850,000 

59.25 

' — i 

•75 {<) 

British Columbia . . 

1916 j 

I (5) 

1 

62 

21,756 

31.5 ! 

— . 1 



1917 

60 

10,200 j 

61.25 j 

— j 

— 


(i) Number of societies of which data has been available. — (2) In Quebec some societies 
charge for handling a flat rate of 50 cents per member plus 3 cents a fleece, other societies 
5 cents a fleece only and several charge i cent per poiuid. — (3) In Ontario handling charges of 
societies are 5 cents a fleece, i cent per pound or a flat rate of 25 cents per member for any 
number of fleeces up to 15 and 50 cents for any number over 15. - — (4) This cost is given 
by one association only. — (5) Vancouver Island Flock Masters’ Association. — (6) Interior 
of British Columbia Wool Growers’ Association. 
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holders that there had been invested in warehouses about $120,000 and 
that the company had about $78,000 of working capital, $46,131 of which 
was paid up stock. The motion was thereu])on carried that the balance 
of stock should be called in at the earliest possible moment It was also 
decided that in future stock should be sold on a basis of a cash payment 
equal to the price of one share of cajutal stock. Applicants for more 
than one share may pay on the instalment plan but the cash payment 
must not be less than $ro. When the cash payment is not equal to 20 % 
of the stock subscribed for, the subscriber must pay an amount equal to 
20 % of the total subscribed for in exccvss of $10 paid. 

Since its formation to the end of 1920 the company has received from 
the provinces over eleven million pounds of wool for marketing. Details 
concerning this wool are given in the following table. 


Tabi.e XIII, — Amount of Wool, by Provinces, handled by the Canadian 
Co-operative Wool Growers, Limited, during the Years 1918, 1919 


and 1920. 

Provinces I 

i 

Nt)va Scotia | 

New Bruo'^wick 

Prince Edwiird Ishind 

Quebec 

Ontario 

Manitoba . ' 

Saskatchewan i 

AJbcrIa. j 

British Columbia . ...... . . j 

i 

Canada • j 


1918 

19^9 

1920 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

7^K995 


103,664 

1,750 

> 229,86} 

69,98 ^ 

5^.294 

) 

53,859 

215,278 

185,^59 

210,547 

747 , 3^0 

792,701 : 

679,892 

363,000 1 

288,527 

370 , 8'’2 

394,068 

749,947 

865,175 

685,535 ’ 


2,157,753 

35,32^ 

96,769 j 

„ 1 


2,904.573 

1 

3,810,139 

1 

4,686,220 

1 


In addition to the above table the company handled 285,735 pounds 
of i^elts in IQ19 and 40,025 pounds in 1920. In the latter year 51 of the 
sales were made to the American trade, 45 % to the Canadian and 4 % 
to the Hnglish trade. In 1920 the company marketed the wool of about 
twelve thousand farmers, the amount received l:)eing about one-third the 
total crop of Canada, In 1921 the Company made a profit of $23,690, 
Comments and criticisms were made with reference to the cost of hand- 
ling wool by the company during the 1921 season and were replied toby the 
General Manager as follows : Only the 2 cents per pound selling chaige and the 
% cent per pound grading charge on all wools graded at Weston were ac- 
tualty levied as the co-operative charge. The next point was as to how the 
2 cents per pound for the East and the 2 ^ cents per pound for the West 
were made use of and what w^is left over. In considering this it must be 
remembered that the organization is endeavouring to become strong and 


5 
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permanent and that certain reserves must be built up as a matter of pro- 
tection, The profit for 1921 was $23,690 ; this amount works out at slightly 
more than cent per pound on the approximate quantity of four million 
pounds handled during the season. Further some $10,000 had been written 
off, including advances to growers in 1920 not recoveied. This meant 
another 34 pound. In addition about $10,000 were written off 

for depreciation on equipment, working out at another 34 cent per pound. 
The above shows that i cent per pound of the 2 or 2 3 ^ cents collected, as 
thv^^ case may be, was not spent during the year. Ihis r cert pound 
totalled somewhat more than $40,000 and was used to protect the organ- 
ization in a business way. Ten thousand dollars out of the profits were 
allocated to the general reserve, six thousand dollar^; were set aside to pay 
the annual dividend and other amounts were allotted as a mattei of protec- 
tion to the shareholders in connection with the organization. It was also 
pointed out that 1921 was a 14 month period as compared with 12 months in 
1920, the extra two montks being made necessary owing to a change in the 
end of the financial years. This period involved an additional exi:)enditure of 
$10,000 or a further leduction of cent per pound. During 1921 the per- 
sonnel had bee.i decreased by 15 % with a couseqneni reduction of expenses 
on this score of $3,5^0 ac compared wiih 1920. The whol^ business of 
1921 was carried on at about $15,000 less than in 1920, and it was estimated 
that still another saving of $15,000 would be made in 1922 over that of 1921. 
The General Manager concludes by saying '' therefore from all the above, 
it is seen that of the 2 or 2 34 cent charge there is a total of i cent still 
left unsjx?nt, and therefore of all the 3, 4, 5, (> and 7 cents per pound as 
a])parently spoken of as charges made by the Organization in handling wool, 
there is actually existing only T or i 34 cents per pound as the real Canadian 
Co-operative Wool Growers* charge 


(To he continued) 


W. E. H. E. 
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MISCEIvLANIvOUS INFORMATION RKLATING 
TO INSURANCE AND THRIFT. 


AFSTRAIJA. 

A SCIIRMl' or DROIKUIT IMSURANCK - Giant Gnmcis^ Guide, Wiiiiiipc!;; (Cana<hi) 

I Miucli 1922. 

In tlie last drou^Tit a few years ago the State of New South Wales 

h^st 10,000,000 slieej) and to ])revent a recurrence a scheme of fodder 

conservation based on a system of drought insurance has been devised 
and is now undergoing final revision for submission to the State Par- 
liament. 

The chief points of the scheme are as follows : A board of six mem- 
bers is to be created, five re])resenting the pastoral industry, the financial 
interests and the chamber of commerce, and one being the nominee of the 
Government, Power to control the whole of the drouglit insurance will 
be inve.sted in this body by Act of the vState Legislature. The State 

will be divided into 10 01 12 districts and local committees will be set 

u]) in each, working in conjunction with the central l)oaTd. 

The clrief work of the central board will be the con^ervcition of fod- 
der. It will establish storage depots wherever it thinks them necessary 
and it will purchase and store fodder in these depots from tim,e to time. 
Farmers will be guaranteed a price for their fodder and will be encouraged 
to grow crops of various kinds and to sell them to the board. When the 
fodder is needed it will be sold at a price ~ plus handling and interest 
charges and a fair rate of profit — which will ultimately make the scheme 
self-supporting. In five years it is hoped tliat it will be on a ^ound fin- 
ancial basis. 

The financial side of the scheme will be based on the issue of thiee 
or four clas.ses of bonds which will bear interest and be free of income 
tax. The board will sell the bonds and pastoralists generally will be 
expected to purchase them. The Government will contribute iR>uiid for 
pound to the amount of bonds purchased. Growers of fodder may accept 
payment in bonds and when they need fodder in time of drought these 
bonds will be accepted in payment. Another class of bond wall be 
issued exclusively for the ordinary invCvStor; it will bear a fair rate 
of interest but will carry no .special privileges. 
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In brief, the idea is that in good seasons fodder will be bought 
cheaply, stored against a vseason of drought and sold when prices are high. 
The fodder will be sold in the ordinaiy’ market from year to year, but 
there will always be a snflicient reserve to tide over a drought. Until 
the sciienie is in full working order it is estimated that the Government 
and sheep farmers will have to find approximately £5,000,000 for the first 
five years ; after that will come the retuni on the money and the financial 
permanence of the scheme. 

The plan has commended itself so w^ell to the sheep farmers in the 
south of Queensland, which occasionally sufiers fioiii drought, that they 
are anxious to join in and, it is stated, arrangements will probably be 
made between the two states along these lines. It is also considered 
possible that when the fodder conservation scheme is in full working order 
it may be extended to the conservation of water, the other great lack 
that the agriculturists of AUvStralia have to face. W. E. H. E. 

AUSTRIA. 

A SYSTEM Ol* MUTUAI, AID AMONiiST PEASANTS IN CASE OF FIRE. 

The extraordinary depreciation of the Austrian ciown has brought 
about very serious consequences in the most various fields of economic 
activity. In particular, when it is a case of iulfilliug obligations result- 
ing from a cY)ntract or agreement made prior 1 (^ the War, the greatest 
difficulties present themselves. As far as possible, the legislature endeav- 
ours to les.sen these difficulties, as for example, by the law on the modi- 
fication of letting agieenients and by the law on the regulation of the 
“ Ausgedinge of wdiich we have on other occasions si)oken in tliis Review. 

The difficulties in relati(m to insurance are particularly heavy. In- 
surance contracts which, as usually happens, are stii)ulated for a term of 
years, are based on values which today are many times greater. Changes 
corresponding to actual values are usually made only when the old contract 
expires. But in general, partly owing to the natural conservatism of the 
jieasantry and partly to the aversion from paying higher premiums, even 
the new insurance contracts arc not sti]>ulated on the basis of present val- 
ues. How utterly inadequate the insurance is may be deduced from the 
table on page 519, in which we conip«ire the prices of certain products and 
building materials with the sums assured by twD insurance institutions. 

The natural consequence of this under-insurance is, besides the serious 
prejudice resulting to the insurance institutions, which against their enor- 
mously increased expenses can only set very slightly increased receipl:s, 
an extreme discontent on the part of the insured persons when, in case of 
I 0 .SS, they receive, to their great surprise, only very trifling comt>ensation, 
which corresponds to the sum assured but not to the damage actually 
incurred. 

Even in this, as in many other questions difficult of solution by ordin- 
ary means, recourse is had to methods which were formerly practiced and 
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(1) See SCHULVFF Die PnisbiMung im Bauwe-^en in den Jahren 1914 bi*. 1021, in /eUschnrt ies Jmenuur uni irc^>iUkkn ereines,No 27, 
7 July 1922, page 191 

( 2) See the financial statements ana rcpoi of the two iii'^titution*?, ^hich are the most widely patronized in the rural districts of Lower \ustna 
This institution al^u carries on insurance in other parts of \u^tna, where the smiis assured in respect of buildings were 14,900000 

crowns in 1914 and 44,100,000 crowii" in 1921 , in respect of mo\ cables 2,400 000 crowns in X914 ami 7,300,000 crowns in 1921 
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are even now usnal, in their primitive form, in certain districts where, in 
case of fire, the neighbours or the peasants of the commune or of the dis- 
trict render voluntary aid. 

At the meeting of the most powerful organization of the peasants of 
Lower Austria, the Baaernhiind , held at the end of January 1922, it was 
decided to organize this form of mutual aid within the association itself. 
It is important that the rendering of aid should not be regarded as a sub- 
stitute for the action of the insurance institutions, but as completing and 
extending it. 

The mutual aid, according to the programme laid down, must take 
the form of pr()m])t and generous hel]>, in order to avoid as far as possible 
variations of price and of the purchasing power of money. It consists of 
contributions in money and in kind. The money contributions must }ye 
collected immediately by an agent of the local organization and be paid 
within a week to the person who has suffered loss. The contribittions in 
kind are for the purpose of supplying him with the most urgent necess- 
aries and of helping him during the period of reconstruction. All those 
members are obliged to render help w^ho bind themselves to do so by a hand- 
shake, and these same members liave the right to demand help in case 
they themselves suffer damage. The appointed agents and the peasants’ 
committees examine every case, ascertain whether the person who 
has suffered damage is entitled to help and, if such help is necessary, dis- 
tribute the burden uniformly amongst all the members in the district. 
Contributions in kind must be furnished by the members living in the 
immediate vicinity, money contrilnitions by all those living in the 
district. The members who refuse to give as much help as they ought are 
declared to be refractory and are struck off the list of members. 

In view of the wide diffusion of the Bauernbund , this initiative is of 
great importance and undoubtedly represents a noteworthy attempt to 
strengthen tiie solidarity of the peasants. It will find ready acceptance 
in all places where there previously existed communal insurance against 
fire in a primitive form, as it represents a more complete form of that 
institution. It will be more difficult to introduce where tor a long time 
mutual aid in case of fire lias not been practised and where, too, the 
feeling of solidarity and the altmistic s])irit are weaker. In such com- 
munes it is to be expected that participation in the scheme, after the 
first fires and })ar1icularly if fires occur frequently, would diminish. 
Lastly, even the disinterested valuation of the money to be paid and 
its just and uniform distribution of the contributions amongst the mem- 
bers will probably give rise to serious difficulties, and some doubt may 
naturally be felt as to the effective working of the system. It may be asked 
whether it would not be better, by increasing somewhat the sums assured, 
to make more use of the existing lire insurance institutions, with their 
solid basis of o]>erations, proved by the experience of many years, and 
with their trained staff, adapting tliem to present conditions. 


Hermann Kaelbrunner, 
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FRANCU. 

THE PRINCIPAL DIREASEf? OCCASIONING THE LOSSES OF LIVE STOCK MUT- 
UAL INSURANCE SOClETlieS IN THE COURSE OF THE YEARS 1919, 1920 
AND 1921. — Annales de la Mulwihti et de la Cooperation agricole. Parib, March- 
April 1922, 

The two following tables have been drawn up by the National Feder- 
ation of Agricultural Mutual Insurance and Co-operation, from the ex- 
perience gained by its National Live Stock Re-insurance Association. 

The first table is a statement of losses of cattle, covered by in- 
surance in 1919, 1920 and 1921. 

These losses come out at 5.5 per thousand animals insured in 1919 ; 
at 5.3 per 1000 animals insured in 1920 ; at 3.4 per 1000 animals insured 
in 1931. 

After foot and mouth disease, the cause of very heavy losses in 1920, 
enteritis and the affections of the genito-urinary organs (especially fol- 
lowing on calving) arc the most frequent. 

The second table is the statement of the losses among horses, etc. 
in the course of the same years. These losses are 11.2 i)er 1000 animals 
insured in 1919 ; 5.7 ^xir 1000 insured in 1920, and 7.5 per 1000 in- 
sured in 1921. 

Accidents and colics are the most frequent causes of mortality among 
horses, etc. 



Table I. — Statistics of the Principal Causes of Losses among Cattle for the Years 1919, 1920, 1921. 
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insurance and thrift 


NORWAY. 

PROFlT-SHARINC'r IN THE NORWKCHAN SOCIETY FOR MUTUAE INSURANCE 
AOAINvST FORr\ST FIRlvS. — Dct norske gjcusicligc Skogbriindforsikriiigsselskap 
{The Norxvcfiian Society for Mutual Insurance against Forest Fires). Christiania, 1913. 
— Del norske gjeiisidige Skogbraiidforsikringsselskap, 10 aars {'Jen Years' Working 
of the NoruK'gian Society for Mutual Insurance against Forest Iircs). Christiania, 1921. 

Rules and Rcgulatitms of the vSocicty. 

The Norwegian J^ociety for Mutual Insurance against Forest Fires 
arranges for profit-sharing among its memliers in twD quite different 
ways. 

In the first place, by the terms of its constitution, it collects only 
a miniinum premium in advance, reserving the right to demand a snp- 
})lementary premium at the end of the year, this not to exceed three 
times the amount of the initial ])remium. I^ver^^ insured person thus 
has a ])owerful inducement to neglect no precaution against all causes 
of danger to his woods, ami also to fight fires that may break out, such 
fires, however, not establishing a claim to an indemnity of more than 
the present value of the devastation caused. 

There is moreo\er a second form of profit sharing for the benefit 
of members who have been insured for more than four years. ThCvSe 
members represent, from the point of view of insurance, a most advan- 
tageous risk. In the first place, on their applicatiem for admission to 
insurance, the usual strict examination of the proposed risks was held. 
Then, when the agreement is in force, the Society reserves to itself the 
right of cancelling a policy, not only after a loss which has been declared 
and indemnified, but even after a fire on which 110 claim has l)een 
made. Agreements that have successfully })assed through this double 
weeding out process naturally offer exceptionally sound guarantees : 
a preferential treatment is accorded to them, consisting in a gradual 
lessening of the premiums, ending in an additional share in the society's 
profits. The insurance premium, which is theoretically 1.25 per thou- 
sand, actually admits of a reduction of one fifth at the end of tour years, 
and a rebate of 0.4 per thousand at the end of eight years. The conse- 
(pence is that the average ])reniium per thousand shoves from year to 
year a very sharp fall. From 1.32 in 1912 it falls to 1.30 in 1913, to 
1.29 in 1914, to 1.30 in 1915, to 1.20 in 1916, to 1.17 in 1917 and 1918, 
to 1. 13 in 1919, to T.03 in 1920, to 0.98 in 1921. And in reality, the 
premium actually paid by policy holders of four years' standing, and 
especially by those of eight years, is much less, from the fact that those 
who have just IxH'ome insured, and do not benefit by the advantages 
enumerated above, nevertheless helj) to fix the average premium. 

M. B, 



Miscellaneous Questions 
relating to Agricultural Economy 


ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL CONDITIONS 
OF THE AGRICULTURAL CLASSES 


GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 


THU WORK OF THE AGRICUUTUR.VL WA('tUS BOARD 
OF ]iNGI.ANI) AND WALKS. 

Tlie Agricultural Wage‘s Boards which were establi^ied in England 
and Wales in Scotland and in Ireland during the War for the pur]K>se of 
fixing miniinuni wages have since l>een replaced Joint Conciliation 
Coniniittees which detennine wages by agrt^einent between the represent- 
atives of the ein])loYeTs and of the workers. We think it of interest 
to give an account of the work of the Agricultural W^age^ Board of 
England and Wales and a full statement of the wages fixed by it from its 
establishment under the Corn Production Act of 1917 to its dissolution 
in 1921. 


^ T. The agricultural wages boarp. 

In Part II of the Corn PrcKluction Act it was enacted that the Board 
of Agriculture and Fisheries, in consultation with the Ministry of Labour, 
should appoint an Agricultural Wages Board for the fixing of minimum 
wages for workmen employed in agriculture in England and Wales. To 
the terms “ workmen ” and “ employed in agriculture wide interpret- 
ations were given, so that, in fact, the Wages Board was emxx)wered to 
fix minimum wages for men, boys, women and girls, woi king not only on 
farms, but on osier land, woodland orchards, market gardens and nursery 
grounds. 

The Wages Board was to consist of members representing employers, 
members representing workers and members appointed by the Board of 
Agriculture who might be exjTected to form an imixirtial judgement as 
between employers* and workers* interests. It was left to the Board of 
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Agriculture to make regulations fixing the numbers of each class of 
member, subject to the provision that the re]) resen tatives of the employers 
and the representatives of the workers must be equal in number and that 
the appointed members mu^t not exceed in number one quarter of the 
whole Board. 

The Board of Agriculture decided that the Wages Board should consist 
of 39 persons, of whom seven were to be appointed members and the 
remainder representative members (i). Of the i6 members re])resenting 
the employers, eight were to be nominated by the I 3 oard of Agriculture, 
while each of the following bodies was to be asked to elect two members : 
The Coimcil of the Royal Agricultural Society of England ; the General 
Executive Committee of the National Farmers' Union ; the Council of 
the Central and Associated Chambers of Agriculture ; the Welsh Agri- 
cultural Council. Of the members representing workmen six 'were to 
be elected b^^ the Executive Committee of the National Agricultural 
Labourers’ and Rural Workers’ Union, and two by the General Execut- 
ive Committee of the Workers’ Union, while the renniinder were to be 
nominated by the Board of Agriculture. 

If the result of the elections were such that in the o])inion of the 
Board of Agriculture a fair representation of all classes of farming and 
of the various conditions of em})loyment in agriculture in all pails of the 
country could not be secured, the Board of Agriculture reseiv’^ed to itself 
the right to nominate a representative member in ])lace of any person 
elected. 

The normal term of ottice of an appointed member was fixed at two 
years and that of a representative member at three years, but it was 
laid down that at the end of one year five members representing employers 
and five members representing workers should retire by lot and at the 
end of two years other five representing employers and five representing 
workers. 

To preserve the balance between employers' and workers’ represent- 
atives it was provided that if at any meeting their nnml>ers were 
unequal, the side which w^as in a majority could arrange that one or 
more of their members vShould refrain from voting. Failing such arrange* 
ment, the chairman might, if he thought desirable, adjourn the voting 
on any question to another meeting of the Board. 

The Wages Board was formed in accordance with these regulations, 
and its first meeting was held on 6 December 1917 (2). 

Revised Regulations governing the constitution of the Agricultural 
Wages Board were issued in September 1920 (j). The princiiial cliange 

(i) Provisional Regulations with Rkspi:ct to tho Constitution and Procei 5 Ding.s 
UP THE AGiacuLTUR.\L WAGES BOARD (ENGLAND ANT) Wat.es) sct up umlcr the Com Pfoduc 
tion Act, 1917, issued by the Board of Agriculture on 28 September 1917. 

(.i) Journal of the Board oj AgriciUtwe, December x<)\y 

(3) RlGUT/ATIONS made under TTIli CoRN PRODUCTION ACT 1917 WITH RESPECT TO THE 
CONSIITUTION AND PROCEEDINGS OP THE AGRICULTURAL WAGES BOARD (ENGLAND AND WA- 
LES) i.ssued by the Ministry of Agriculture on 23 September 1920. 
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was that of the 16 seats allocated to representatives of the employers, 
13 were to be filled by election by the National Farmers' Union (oiie of 
the members so elected to be representative of Welsh farmers), one seat 
by election by the Welsh Farmers' Unhni. the other two employers' repre- 
sentatives being nominated by the Board of Agriculture. Of the 16 
seats for representatives of workers, nine were to be filled by election by 
the National Union of Agricultural Workers, five by election by the 
Workers' Union and the remaining two by nomination by the Minister. 

§ j. District \vA(;t:s committuiCvS. 

The Coni Production Act provided also for the fornmtion of District 
Wages Comunttees. The axipointment of such Committees was left to 
the option of the Agricultural Wages Board, subject to the right of the 
Board o f^ Agriculture to insist on their formation. The areas for which 
they were to act was left to the Wages Board to determine, but their compos- 
ition was to be settled by tegulations made by the Board of Agriculture. 
The Act merely laid down that there was to be equal representation on the 
District Committees of local enqiloyers and local workers and that at least 
on‘e member of the Wages Board or other person nominated by the Board 
of Agriculture should act on each District Committee. 

In determining the areas in wliich the District Wages Committtees 
were to act the Wages J^oard took as the basis the geographical counties, 
but in some cases counties were grouped to form a single area (i). In 
all 39 districts were formed of which 27 corresponded to gcograx>hical count- 
ies, while II conhiined tw^o or more counties. One of the areas was less 
than a county, the Furness District having been detached from the county 
of Lancashire and grou])cd with Cumberland and Westmorland. 

The method adopted for the formation of District Wages Committees 
was for the members of the Wages Board representing the employers to 
recommend re])resentatives of the local emplo3^ers, wFile the membeis re- 
])iesenting the workers recommended rei)resentatives of the local workers. 
These recommenditions weie carefulW considered by a Selection Commit- 
tee, consisting of four emidoyers' representatives, four workers' represent- 
atiws and four ax^])oinlcd members. The Selection Committee in turn 
made recommendations to the W^ages Board, who had the final decision 
in regard to the nomination of the representatives of the local eniplo^^ers 
and the local w^orkers. To these were added the imx)artial mendrers 
appointed for each Committee by the Board of Agriculture. 

The earliest District W^ages Committees to be formed were established 
at the end of January 1918, and by the middle of May the Agricultural 
Wages Board was able to isvsue a notice stating that Committees had been 
formed in each of the 39 areas into which Faigland and Wales had been 
divided. 

Under the revised Regulations issued in Septeml)er 1920, the Agri- 


{3) Journal of the Board of Agriculture, January 1918. 
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cultural Wages Board, in appointing representative members had to make 
their selection from among persons nominated by organizations of em- 
ployers and workers respectively. 

It was the function of the District Wages Committees, as laid down by 
the Corn Production Act, to recommend to the Wages Board minimum 
rates of wages applicable to their districts. Only the Wages Board itself 
could fix, vary or cancel any such rate but it could not make any orders 
to this effect which should be applicable in any area where a District 
Wages Committee existed, unless the Committee had either recommended 
the rate or its variation or cancellation, or had had an opportunity of re- 
porting thereon to the Board. 

The Act also empowered the Wages Board to delegate any of its 
powers and duties (other than the power and duty of fixing minimum 
rates) to the District Wages Committees. The principal power which was 
so delegated was that of granting “ permits oi exemption, ” that is permits 
to workers on time-work who were affected by mental or ether Infirmity 
or physical injury which rendered them incapable of performing the work 
oi a normally efficient workman to accept employment at rates less 
than the minimum wage. 

§ 3. PrOCKDUKK in riXING MINIMUM RATES. 

In fixing any minimum rate of wages the \gricultural Wages Board 
was obliged, as we have seen, either to act upon tlie recommeTidation of a 
District Wages Committee or to give the Committee the op])ortunity to 
report upon the proposal. It had also to give public notice of the rate 
it proposed to fix and to consider any objections which might be lodged 
with it within one month. When a rate was fixed it had further to give 
notice of such rate for the information of the employers and workers 
affected, 'fhe same procedure applied to the variation or cancellation 
of any Order fixing a minimum rate, 

§ 4. The principees on which minimum w'ages were fixed. 

The Com Production Act imposed upon the Agricultural Wages 
Board the duty of fixing minimum rates of wages for iime-Lwrk and em- 
powered it, if it thought it necessary or expedient, also to fix minimum 
rates of wages for piece-work. Considerable latitude was allowed to the 
Board on fixing rates applicable universally, or different rates for dif- 
ferent districts, for different cla.sses of workers or for different kinds and 
conditions of employment. 

In the case of able bodied men the Act itself fixed a rate for time- 
work below which the minimum rate to be fixed by the Wages Board was 
not to go. This rate was to be .such that, when the customary allowances 
were taken into account, the total wages would be equivalent to payment 
for an ordinary day's work at a rate of 25s. a week. This provision did 
not apply to boys, women and girls. 
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The principle laid down by the Act for the guidance of the Wages 
Board in fixing minimum rates, whether for time-work or for piece-work, 
was that it should try to secure, so far as practicable, for able-bodied 
men such wages as were, in its opinion, adequate to promote efficiency 
and to enable a man in an ordinary case to maintain himself and his 
family in accordance with such standard of comfort as might be reason- 
able in relation to the nature of liis employment. 

When a minimum rate had been fixed, the payment by an emtdoyer 
of a less rate was an offence punishable by a fine of not more than £20. 
If, after conviction, the employer persisted in paying less than* the min- 
imum rate fixed, he rendered himself liable to a fine not exceeding £i for 
every day on which the offence was continued. Pending the fixing of 
minimum wages by the Wages Board, the rate of 25s. a week for able- 
bodied men was made applicable all over the country, and if less wages 
were paid the worker was entitled to recover the difference from his employer 
as a civil debt. When proceedings to recover were taken, the value of 
the allowances, if it were disputed, was to be determined by the Court. 

§ 5. Benefits and atj.owances as fart fayment of v'agks. 

The Agricultural Wages Board found it necessary to take steps at once 
to decide upon the principles or method to be adopted in estimating the 
value of those benefits and allowances which w^ere to l>e calculated as part 
pa^unent of wages. At its second meeting, held on 20 December 1917, 
it appointed two committees, each coji'-isting of four employers' represent- 
atives, four w(irkers’ iepresentati\''es and four aj)pointed members to 
consider respectively on what basis the rent of cottages should be assessed 
and other benefits and allowances should be vTilued (i). 

It was not, however, until v^eptember 1918 that the Board issued 
an order on the subject. Idiis order, which was entitled “ Order as to 
Benefits and Advantages which may be Reckoned as Payment of Wages 
in lieu of Payment of Cash, ” defined such benefits and advantages as 
including pro\nsion by an emido^er for a workman employed by him of : 

(1) Milk, including skimmed or separated milk. 

(2) Potatoes. 

(3) I/idging, except in any case in which the District Wages 
Committee shall determine that tlie lodging accommodation provided is 
so defective as to be injurious to hccdth. 

(.4) Board, including any meals but not intoxicating drink (2). 

(5) A cottage, including any garden hitherto given or let with the 
cottage, except where the cottage is one in regard to which the Medical 
Officer of Health has reported that it is in a state so dangerous or injurious 
to health as to be unfit for human habitation. 

(r) Journal of the Board of A^ruulfure, Jaimary 1918. 

(2) It is illegal unUcr the Truck Acts to reckon ijitoxicating drinks us allowances 
in part pajmaent of wages. 
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The values at which milk and i)olatoes were to be reckoned were 
the current producers’ wholesale prices, wliich were to be ascertained and 
determined by the District Wages Committee. Lodging and board were 
to be reckoned at such weekly sums as the District Wages Committee 
should determine. 

The value of new milk was originally determined, for all parts of the 
coimtry, as 6 1^^ wholesale price fixed tor any parti- 

cular district by the Local Food Control Committee, whichever were 
the lesser. For skimmed or separated milk, the value was universally 
fixed at per gallon. 

Under a revised determination which came into force on 19 July 1920, 
the value of new milk was to be reckoned as 4 y^d. ]!>er quart from i 
May to 30 September and as Gd. per quart from 10 Octol)er to 30 April. 

For potatoes of the second grade, the values originally determined 
varied from £3 5s. per ton up to £7 I 05 . In the majority of counties it 
was determined at £6 55. or £6 los. The value of potatoes of the first 
grade w^as determined as los. i)ei ton above that of potatoes of the second 
grade. 

A revised determination was made with effect from 13 December 
1920, under which values varyiiig from £10 to £6 w^ere fixed for potatoes 
of any grade or variety. 

Great differences were apparent in the estimation of the value of 
board and lodging. For full board and lodging for a week of seven days, 
the estimated values in the various District Wages Committee areas as 
originally determined and as subsequently modified are shown in Table 
I (imile workers) and Table II (female workers). 

Values were also determined in all areas for partial board and lodging 
of various degrees as, for example, lodging only, all food and drink (ex- 
cluding intoxicants), dinner only, breakfast only. Similar variations were 
observable in the values determined in the different areas, as in the values 
of full board and lodging. 

It will be noted from Table II that, as from 14 July 1919, the values 
of full board and lodging were made imiform for female workers throughout 
Fngland and Wales and the same is true of the values determined for par- 
tial board and lodging. 

The method laid down for the assessment of the value of a cottage 
was less simple. If the cottage were held from the employer rent and 
rate free, the provision of the cottage might be reckoned at an amount 
not exceeding 35. per week. In other words an amount not exceeding 3s* 
per week may be deducted from the mininuun wage. 

A District Wages Committee might, however, decide that the average 
value customarily attached to cottages in its area was less than 3s. a week 
and might fix a lower maximum amount at which the provision of a cot- 
tage should be reckoned. In a few parts of the country, this maximum 
value was fixed by District Wages Committees at less than 3s. per week. 
Thus in North Buckinghamsliire it was fixed at 2s. ; in Northamptonshire, 
Herefordshire, Mid-Buckinghamshire and parts of the coimty of Somerset 
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Table I. — Value of Full Board and Lodging as Determined 
for Male Workers. 


District Wagfcs Committee Areas 


A. As originally determinecl . i 

Berkshire ; Buckinghamshire ; Cam- 
bridgeshire, Huntingdonshire and Bedford 
shirt ; Cheshire ; Derb5rshirc ; Essex ; 
Hampshire ; Hertfordshire and Mifldlesex ; 
Kent ; Lancashire (except Furness Dis- 
trict) ; Lincolnshire ; Norfolk ; Northum 
berland and Durham ; Nottinghamshire ; 
Oxfordshire ; Somerset ; Suffolk ; Sus-| 
sex ; Warwickshire ; Wiltshire ; York- 
shire . . I 

Cumberland, Westmoreland and the 
Furness District of lyancashirc ; Dorset ; 


Pull board and lodging at various ages 


i 7 -x 8 16-17 I x3-i6 14-15 


d. I s. d. s. d. s. d. $. d. s. d 


tonshire ; Shropshire ; Stafffudshire . . ' 

17 

6 

17 6 

16 

6 

15 

0 ' 

12 0 , 

9 

0 

Surrey (i) . Herefordshire 

17 

0 

17 0 

16 

0 

15 

0 

12 0 

9 

0 

Devonshire . 

16 

0 i 

16 0 

1 ^5 

0 

13 

0 

II 0 

9 

0 

Cornwall ; Gloucestershire , Worcester 
shire ; Brecon and Radnor ; Denbigh and 
Flint , Glamorgan and Monmouth (2) . 1 

15 

0 

15 0 ' 

15 

0 ‘ 

13 

1 

1 

II 0 

9 

0 

Meritmeth and Montgomery 

14 

0 

14 0 

14 

0 1 

13 

0 

II 0 

9 

0 

Pembroke, Cannaithen and Cardigan. 

12 

6 ! 

12 6 1 

12 

6 1 

II 

0 

10 0 

9 

0 

Anglesey and C«iniarvtm . ' 

12 

0 

12 0 

12 

0 1 

II 

0 

10 0 

9 

0 


3 As subsequently varied : 

Cumberland, Westmoreland and the 
Furness District of I^ncashire ; Glamorgan 
and Monmouth ; Northumlxirland and 
Durham ; Staffordshire ; Yorkshire . . j 
Anglesey and Carnarvon ; Berkshire ; 
Buckinghamshire ; Cambridgeshire, Hunt- 
ingdonshire and Bedfordshire ; Clie- 
shire ; Denbigh and Flint ; Essex ; Hamp-i 
shire ; Hertfordshire and Middlesex ; Kent 
Lancasliire (except the Furness District) ; 
Lincolnshire ; Merioneth and Montgomery ;i 
Norfolk ; Nottinghjinishirc ; Oxfor<lshire ;* 
Pembroke ; Camiarthen and Cardigan ; 
Somerset ; Suffolk ; Sussex ; Warwick-1 


20 o I 18 o 


shire ; Wiltshire j 

Northamptonshire ; lycicestershire and 

Id 

0 

18 

0 

17 0 

15 0 

1 

12 0 

9 

0 

Rutland 

18 

0 

x8 

0 

16 6 

15 0 i 

12 0 

9 

0 

Surrey . 

18 

0 

x8 

0 

ib 0 

15 0 1 

12 0 

9 

0 

Brecon and Radnor 

x8 

0 

18 

0 

13 0 

13 0 1 

It 0 

9 

0 

Dorset ; Shropshire j Worcestershire . , 

17 

6 

17 

6 

16 6 

15 0 , 

12 0 j 

9 

0 

Gloucestershire : Herefordshire .... 

17 

0 

17 

0 

16 0 

15 0 ^ 

X 2 0 

9 

0 

Cornwall : Devonshire 

16 


x6 

0 

15 0 

L'l ° i 

II 0 1 

9 

0 


(t) Male workers over ax years in Surrey, t7r 6d. 

(z) Male workers over 19 years in Glamox^n axid Monmouth, i^s 6 d. 
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Table II. — • Value of Board and Lodging 
as Determined for Female Workers. 


District Wages Coinmitce Areas 


Over 

17 


Pull board and lodging at various ages 

' ‘ ~ “l 


A Ab originally determined : 

Berkshire ; Buckinghamshire ; Cam- 
bridgeshire, Huntingdonshire and Bedtord- 
sliire ; Cheshire ; Derbyshire ; Essex ; 
Hampshire ; Hertfordshire and Middle- 
sex ; Kent ; Lauaishire (except Furness 
District) ; Lincolnshire ; Norfolk ; Nort- 
humberland and Durham , Notting- 
hamshire ; Oxfordsliire ; Somerset ; Suf- ' 
folk ; Sussex ; Warwickshire ; Yorkshire 


16-17 

5 . d. 


15-16 I 14-15 


Under 


13 


o II 


Cumberland, Westmoreland and the 
F'uriiesb District of Lancashire ; Dorset ; , 
Leicestershire and Rutland ; Northamp- * 
tonshire ; Shropshire ; Staffcjrdvshirc ; Sur- { 
rey 1 


Herefordshire 

Devonshire 


Anglesey and Carnarvon ; Brecon and 
Radnor ; Cornwall ; Denbigh and Flint ; 
Glamorgan and Monmouth ; Gloucester- 
shire ; Merioneth and Montgomery ; Pem- 
broke, Carmarthen and Cardigan ; Worces- 
tershire I II 


12 

6 

II 

6 

I 

II 

0 

lo 

0 

1 

9 

0 

12 

0 

11 

0 

1 

11 

0 

TO 

0, 

9 

0 

II 


II 

°i 

II 

o| 

10 

0 

9 

0 


B As varied with effect from 14 July 
1919 : 

All District Wages Committee Areas 
in England and Wales. 


II 


13 o 


O II 


12 01 


II V o 


10 
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at 2s. 6^/. In by far the greater part of the country, however, the Dis- 
trict Wages Committees agreed to the general estimate of 35. per week. 

The District Wages Committees were also authorized to decide as to 
any particular cottage that it was defective in respect of accommodation, 
repairs or sanitation, and to fix an amount to be deducted from the max- 
imum value on the ground of such defects. 

Where the cottage was held by the worker from the employer at a 
rental, which is often a “ customar}^ '' or “ nominal ” rental, the provi- 
sion of the cottage miglit still be reckoned as a “ benefit or advantage, '' 
provided the amount of rent and rates paid by the occupier was less than 
the maximum value fixed for the district (generally, as we have seen, 3s. 
per week). The amount which might be deducted from the minimum 
wage in respect of the provision of such a cottage was the maximum value 
less the amount of rent and rates paid by the occupier. If the rent and 
rates paid by the occupier of the cottage equalled or exceeded the max- 
imum value, no deduction in resi)ect of it might be made from the payment 
in cash of the full minimum wage. 

The Order made by the Wages Board did not, of course apply to cot- 
tages which were held under a contract of tenancy which was separate and 
distinct from the contract of service. It was accordingly open to em- 
ployer and worker to agree for the pa3^ment of the minimum wages in full 
and to make an independent agreement for the renting of the cottage. 

(). Hours of employment : ovkrttmtc and “ walking time 

In fixing minimum rates of wages for time-work, the Wages Board de- 
termined both the minimum wages for a week's work and also the min- 
imum rates per hour to be paid for overtime. To decide what should be 
considered overtime it was necessary to fix the number of hours' work 
which constituted the normal week's work. This varied somewhat 
from county to covmty and was different in “Summer" from w^hat it 
w'as in “ Winter. " “ Summer " was with rare exceptions reckoned as 
the period from the first Monday in March to the last Sunday in October ; 
“ Winter" was the remaining period of the year. The most usual number 
of hours per week original^ fixed for ordinar^^ labourers was 54 in Summer 
and 48 in Winter, but in regard to sj^ecial classes of workers there were 
great variations, not only as l^etween counties, but as between different 
parts of the same county. So difficult was it to determine the number 
of hours worked by sj^ecial classes that at firstthe Wages Board was obliged 
often to content itself in its orders with stating that the number of hours 
per week was to be taken as the “ customary " number, but it after- 
wards endeavoured to fix a definite number of hours in all cases. 

Even when the number of hours per normal week's work was fixed 
this was not sufficient to determine what work should be counted as over- 
time work. The distribution of the hours had to be considered. In 
the case of ordinary workers, it was assumed in the earlier orders that no 
ordinary work was done on Sundays. All work done on Sundays was, 
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therefore, treated as overtime and a special minimum rate was fixed 
for Sunday overtime work. A minimum rate was also fixed for week- 
day overtime work and this was payable in respect of all employment 
in any week (excluding Sundays) in excess of the number of hours which 
formed the basis of the weekly wage. 

A demand soon arose for the adoption in agriculture of the weekly 
half-holiday which is customary in England in almost all other kinds 
of labour. The Wages Board showed themselves sympathetic towards 
this demand and by an Order w^hich came into force on 3 March 1919 
extended the definition of overtime employment to include “ all employ- 
ment in excess of 6 ^ hours on a Saturday or on such other day (not being 
Sunday) in every week as may be agreed between the employer and the 
worker. 

The original definition, be it noted, was merely extended. The 
hours in excess of 6 % hours worked on the short day were reckoned 
in any case as overtime, but they were not counted twice over. If, 
for example, the number of hours which formed the basis of the weekly 
wage were 48 and the worker did 51 hours' work in the week (exclusive 
of Sunday) including 8 hours done on the short day, he would be paid 
overtime wages for 3 hours, the difference between 51 hours and 48. 
The I hours’ overtime work which he did on the short day would 
be included in the three hours’ overtime which he had done during the 
week. 

This is the simplest case Let us take now the case in which the worker 
only did 48 hours during the week, bul did 8 hours on the short day. 
Here it was necessary to inquire what agreement the employer had made 
with the worker. 

Suppose first that the hours of work agreed between the employer 
and the worker are 48, to be spread equally over the six days. On the 
short day i % hours out of the 8 hours worked would be overtime. 
Hence the hours of work agreed exclusive of overtime employment are only 
46 % hours per week. But according to clauses in the previous orders 
of the Wages Board, if the agreed number of hours in the week, exclusive 
of overtime employment, were less than the number of hours wliich forms 
the J^asis of the weekly wage (in the supposed case, 48 hours), the full min- 
imum weekly wage was nevertheless to be paid. In this case, then, the 
worker was entitled to the minimum weekly wage plus overtime wages 
for I 14 hours. 

In the second place, let us suppose that the employer had agreed 
with the worker that the 48 hours’ work should be so arranged that only 
6 % hours should be done on the short day and the remaining 41 % 
hours spread over the other five days. In the supposed case the worker 
had, it is true, done 48 hours during the week, but he had only done 
46 y^ hours of normal work instead of 48 hours, as agreed. The employer, 
then, was entitled to deduct the wages, calculated at the normal rate, in 
respect of i % hours. (The normal rate per hour would in the supposed 
case be a 48th part of the minimum weekly wages). But, on the other 
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hand, the worker was entitled to be paid overtime wages in respect of 
the I Yz hours of overtime which he worked on the short day. 

These examples sufficiently explain the method by which overtime 
was calculated in respect of the short day (i). 

It should be noted that the Wages Board had no power to determine 
or to regulate the hours of work of agricultural workers or their arrange- 
ment. Employer and worker might agree upon any number of hours 
arranged in any way they liked, but they did so subject to the condition 
that if the total number of hours on week-days exceeded a certain number 
of hours determined by the Board, or if the hours worked on the short day 
exceeded 6 % hours, the excess hours were to be regarded as overtime. 

The short day was originally intended to be of universal application, 
but for certain comities ( )rders were issued making it inapplicable to workers 
who, under an agreement with their employers, were entitled to a week’s 
holiday on full pay in each half-year, or a fortnight’s holiday on full 
pay in each year, or to payment of double pay for a week’s work in each 
half-year or for a fortnight’s work in each year. 

The original Order relating to the short day laid it down that the 
week-day overtime rate should be payable for all employment in excess 
of 6 % hours on that day “ except time spent on such day by stockmen 
of any class in connection with the feeding and cleaning of stock, ” but 
three months later, the Board issued an order to vary the definition of over- 
time by omitting this exception, so that for stockmen also any employ- 
ment in excess of 6 ^ hours on the short day was to be treated as over- 
time. 

In some counties, however, the exception was renewed by ‘^^pecial 
Orders for certain clas.ses of workers. 

In one or two cases the employment to which the weekday overtime 
rates for male workers related was defined by reference to the number 
of hours of work on each day, and this method was universally adopted 
in the case of female workers, with the addition that all employment 
before 7 a. m. or after 5 p. m. was to be considered as overtime em- 
ployment. 

When a definite number of hours per week was fixed for the special 
classes it was almost inrariabty inclusive of Sunday, and overtime was 
reckoned acco^dingl3^ 

In connection with the hours of labour the question arose as to 
whether walking time, ” that is the time spent by the worker in walking 
from his cottage to his place of work and in returning to his cottage, should 
be reckoned in the hours worked. The position was stated as follows 
in the Wages Board Gazette of i February 1919 : “ In the absence of any 
special provision in the contract of service or of any well-established cus- 
tom of the farm, the time spent hy the worker in proceeding from his 
cottage to his place of work, would not be reckoned as employment . . . 
By ‘place of work^ is here meant the actual place where the work is carried 


(i) Wages Board Gazette, 15 Januaiy and i February igiy. 
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on, but if a maxi's duties require him to go and return to the farm- 
house before or after liis work in the fields {e, g., for the fetching or taking 
back of horses or tools) the time occupied in walking between the two 
places would rank in his working hours. But if his duties are such that he 
can go straight from his home to the place of work in the fields and back 
in the same way, the walking time would not be so reckoned, unless his 
contract or the custom of tlxe farm provide that he should be paid for 
that time. The burden of proving the custom would lie on the worker ; 
if it were proved, the custom must be read into the contract of ser\dce 
unless it is expressly excluded. ” 

§ 7. Minimum wages for ordinary male workers. 

We now give a series of tables showing the nuiiimum w^ages fixed at 
different times for ordinary male workers, that is, for all male workers 
except certain classes for which s|)ecial wages were fixed. 

Table III (pages 538-530) shows the minimum weekly wages and 
overtime rates per hour which had been fixed before i Januar\' 1919 
for ordinary male workers. 

The minimum rates for male workmen under 18 years of age were 
subject to a deduction of 20 per cent, during the first two months of the 
worker’s employment in agriculture, except in Merioneth and Montgomery. 
Tliis provision was subsequently applied also to Merioneth and Montgom- 
ery and remained applicable in all areas, whatever changes were made 
in the minimum rates fixed. 

The number of hours per week in respect of wliich the mini mum wage 
was payable in most districts was 54 in Summer and 48 in Winter, but in 
Anglesey it was 56 in Summer and 51 in Winter ; in Cheshire, 60 in both 
Summer and Winter ; in Glamorgan and Monmouth, 57 in Summer and 
49 % in Winter ; in Herefordshire, 56 in Summer and 48 in Winter ; in 
Lancashire (excluding the Furness District), 55 ^ in both Summer and 
Winter; in Nottinghamhire, 60 in Summer and 54 in Winter ; in Oxford- 
shire 52 in both Slimmer and Winter ; in Shropshire, 57 in vSn miner and 54 
in Winter ; in Staffordshire, 57 in both Summer and Winter ; «uid in York- 
shire, 54 in Summer and 51 in Winter. 

The Sunday overtime rate was payable in respect of all employment 
on a Sunday and the week-day overtime rate (except in Buckinghamshire 
and Cheshire) in respect of all employment in any week (excluding Sunday) 
in excess of the number of hours in Summer and Winter respectively in 
respect of which the minimum wage was payable. In Buckinghamshire 
and in Cheshire overtime employment on weekdays was reckoned as all 
employment in excess of 0 specified number of hours per day. 

No minimum wages for ordinary male workers under 18 years ol age 
had been fixed in Brecon and Kadnor before i January 1919, but by aix 
Order which came into operation on 10 February 1919, they were fixed 
as follows : From 17 to 18 years, 25s. ; from 16 to 17 years, 20s. : fiom 15 
to 16 years, i8s. ; from 14 to 15 years, 14s. ; under 14 ye^tis, 10$, The 
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corresponding overtime rates were : From 17 to 18 years, weekdays 
7fi., Sundays 8 yyi. ; from 16 to 17 years, 5 and 6 14^ I ^5 to 

16 years, 5^. and 6d. ; from 14 to 15 years, /[d. and 4 ; under 14 years, 

3rf. and 3 %u . 

By an Order which came into operation on 19 May 1919, an all-round 
addition was made to the mininjum weekly wages previously fixed for 
ordinary labourers of 18 years of age and over, except in Cumberland, 
Westmoreland and the P\irress District of I/ancashire. The increase 
was: Workers from 18 to 19 years of age, 3s. a week; from 19 to 20 
3"ears, 4s, a week; from 20 to 21 years, 5s.; of 21 years and over, 6s. 6d, 

At the same time the number of hours per week in resx>ect of which 
the minimum wage was payable for workers of 18 years and over was 
made 54 in Summer and 48 in Winter in all counties in England and 
Wales, with the same exceptions. In those counties where the number 
of hours per week had been in excess of this number the additions were 
made, not to the minimum wages previously in force, but to those wages re- 
duced to a basis of 52 hours i:>er week all the year round. 

The overtime rates per hour were also adjusted, being fixed on the 
basis of time and a quarter on week-days and time and a half on Simdays. 

The minimum wages for ordinary male workers as they became 
when this Order came into force are shown in Table TV (pages 540-541). 
The minimum rates for workers under 18 years of age are (except in the 
case of Brecon and Radnor) the same as in Table I and the observations 
apply to them, except in regard to overtime. 

The Order relating to the short day having in the meantime a>me 
into force, the overtime rates shown in Table II were payable in respect of 
all employment on a Sunday, all employment in excess of 6^ hours on the 
short day (except time spent on such day by stockmen of any class in con- 
nection with the feeding and cleaning of stock) and of all employment in any 
week (excluding Sunday) in excess of the number of hours in Summer and 
Winter respectively in respect of which the minimum wage was payable. 

On 6 October 1919 an Order came into force whereby without changing 
the figures of the minimum wages (except for Cumberland, Westmoreland, 
and the Furness District of Lancashire) they were made applicable, 
in all counties except Cheshire, to a week of 50 hours in Summer and 48 
hours in Winter, as well for ordinary male workers imder 18 years of age 
a.s for those over that age. For Cumberland, Westmoreland and the 
Furness District of Lancashire, the following minimum wages were fixed 
at this time for ordinary male workers over 18 years of age : Over 21 5 ears, 
40s. ; between 20 and 21 yeais, 39s.; between 19 and 20 years, 385. 6d. ; 
between 18 and 19 years, 38s. The corresponding overtime rates were : 
Over 21 years, weekdays lid., Sunda^’^s is, i ; between 20 and 21 
years, iid. and is. id. ; between 19 and 20 years, 10 and is. id. ; 
between 18 and 19 years, 10 yyi. and is. 0 

This Order did not apply to Cheshire, for which a special Order was 
issued and came into operation on 27 October 1919. Under this Order 
the jfollowing minimum wages were fixed for a week of 54 hours, Winter 
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Table III, — Minimum Weekly Wages and, Overtime Rates 


District Wages Minimum weekly wages at various ages 


Committee Areas 

Over 

21 

j 20-21 

1^20 

1 18-19 

i x7-i8 

i6-j7 

j 15-16 

14-15 

Under 

14 


s. d. 

$. d. 

5. d. 

1 

i. 

s. d. 

5. d. 

5. d. 

s. d. 

i. 

Glamorgan and Monmouth . . 

36 6 

35 0 

35 0 

32 0 

28 0 

24 6 

21 0 

18 0 

10 0 

Cheshire 

36 0 

36 0 

36 0 

36 0 

31 0 

26 0 

21 0 

j6 0 

II 0 

Northumberland and Durham 

36 0 

36 0 

36 0 

33 ° 

28 0 

23 0 

18 0 

14 0 

10 0 

Cumberland, Westmoreland 
and Furness District of 
lyancashirc 

35 0 

35 0 

35 0 

35 0 

30 0 

25 0 

20 0 

15 0 

10 0 

Yorkshire 

35 0 

35 0 

35 0 

35 0 

30 0 

25 0 

20 0 

15 0 

10 0 

I^ancashire (except Furness 
District) 

35 0 

1 

35 0 

35 0 

^ 35 0 

30 0 

25 0 

20 0 

15 0 

10 0 

Nottinghamshire 

35 0 

35 0 

35 0 

j 35 0 

30 0 

25 0 

20 0 

15 0 

10 0 

Staffordshire . 

35 0 

34 0 

32 0 

32 0 

26 0 

22 0 

18 0 

14 0 

10 0 

Middlesex 

34 0 

31 0 

31 0 

31 0 

26 0 

22 0 

18 0 

14 0 

ID 0 

Idnailnshire 

34 0 

30 0 

30 0 

30 0 

26 0 

22 0 

18 0 

14 0 

10 0 

Kent 

33 0 

33 0 

33 0 

33 0 

28 0 

23 0 

18 0 

14 0 

10 d 

Suney 

33 0 

31 0 

31 0 

31 0 

26 0 

22 0 

18 0 

14 0 

10 0 

Shropshire ... 

33 0 j 

31 0 

31 0 

31 0 

26 0 

22 0 

18 0 I 

14 0 1 

10 0 

Hertfordshire 1 

1 

32 0 

31 0 i 

31 0 

31 0 1 

26 0 

22 0 

18 0 1 

14 0 

10 0 

Essex ; Sussex i 

32 0 

30 0 1 

30 0 

30 0 ^ 

26 0 j 

22 0 

18 0 1 

14 0 1 

10 0 

Anglesey and Carnal von . ,, 

31 6 

31 6 j 

31 6 ! 

31 6 1 

26 0 ' 

22 0 

18 0 1 

14 0 

12 0 

Cornwall j 

31 0 1 

31 0 ' 

31 0 

31 0 

26 0 1 

22 0 

18 0 I 

14 0 1 

10 0 

Derbyshire 

31 0 

31 0 

31 0 

31 0 

26 0 1 

22 0 

18 0 

14 0 

10 0 

Devonshire ; Hampshire ; Pem- 
broke, Carmarthen, Cardigan 

31 0 

31 0 

1 

31 0 

1 ( 

31 0 1 

1 

26 0 

22 0 

18 0 

14 0 

10 0 

Herefordshire 

31 0 

31 0 

31 0 

31 0 1 

26 0 1 

22 0 

18 0 

14 0 

10 0 

Leicestersliirc and Rutland (i) 

31 0 

31 0 

31 0 

31 0 

26 0 1 

22 0 

18 0 , 

14 0 1 

10 0 

Oxfordshire 

30 0 

30 0 

30 0 

30 0 

26 0 

22 0 

18 0 

14 0 

10 0 

Berkshire ; Cambridgeshire, 
Huntingdonshire and Bed- 
fordshire; Denbigh and Flint; 
Dorset ; Gloucestershire ; 
Norfolk; Northamptonshire; 
Oxfordshire ; Somerset ; 

Suffolk ; Warwickshire ; 
Wiltshire; Worcestershire . 

i 

30 0 

1 

1 

1 

30 0 

j 

1 

30 0 

i 

1 

30 0 j 

26 0 

22 0 

18 0 

M 0 ! 

10 0 

Buckinghamshire 

30 0 

30 0 

30 0 

30 0 1 

26 0 

22 0 

0 

QO 

14 0 

10 0 

Merioneth and Montgomery . 

30 0 

30 0 

30 0 

30 0 1 

25 0 

20 0 

18 0 

14 0 

10 0 

Brecon and Radnor 1 

30 0 

30 0 

30 0 

30 0 

• • 

•• 


•• 



(i) The weekly overtime rates for workers over i8 years of age in Uloestershirc and Rutland were 8 %i(. set 
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Overtime rates at various ages 


Over 
' 31 

20-21 

1 19-ao 

18-19 

I 7 -I 8 

16-17 

IS--I6 

14“ 

-15 

Under 

14 

1 1 

1 

& 

’ 1 


•S 

1 

1 

1 

1 1 


. 

1 


^ » 

■3 £■ 




1 IS 

a 

1 

•8 

a 


•§ 

a 

? 1 

t 1 

1 

§ 

to 

8 c 

f ^ 1 

to 


(0 


to 



> a 

f> to 



d, 4. 

4. 

4. 


4. 

4. 

4. 

4. 

4. 

4. 4. 

4 4. 

4. 

4 

4 4 

i 9V* 1 1'/. 

9 

II 

9 

II 

87a 

10 

7’A 

9 

6«A 7'A 

5'/j 

4'A 

5'A 2'A 3 

9 10 

9 

10 


10 

9 

10 

8 

97*1 ^7* ® 

5 6'A 

4 

5 

3 3'A 

10 12 

10 

12 

10 

12 

9 

II 

* 

9'A 

61/2 77a 

5 6 

4 

47* 

3 37* 

10 12 

10 

12 

,10 

12 

10 

12 

87 a 

10 

7 8 Vj s’A 8 'A 

4 

5 

3 3'A 

9Va iiV* 

97 * 

IIV* 

q'/a 

Il 7 a 

9 V* 

1172 

87 a 

10 

7 8 «A 5 'A 6 'A 

4 

5 

3 '/» 3 'A 

g’A ii'A 

9 V* 

1172 

97 * 

117* 

9 'A 

117* 

8 

91/3 

7 8 

5 'A 

4 

5 

2 'A 3 

9 10 

9 

10 

9 

10 

9 

10 

7 ‘A 

9 

6'A 7 'A 

5 6 

4 

4 'A 3 3 'A 

9 II 

9 

I07a 

8Va 

10 

87 a 

10 

7 

8 

6 7 

4 'A 5 'A 

3 'A 

4 'A 

27*3 

9 II 

87a 

10 

87a 

10 

8‘A 

10 

7 

8*A 

6 7V1 

5 6 

4 

4 ’A |3 3 'A 

9 Va iiV* 

8'A 

10 

87 a 

10 

872 

10 

7 

87 a 

6 7 «A 

5 6 

4 

4 ’A 3 3 ‘A 

9 II 

9 

II 

9 

11 

9 

II 

8 

9 *A 

6V2 7 'A 

5 6 

4 

4 'A |3 3 'A 

9 II 

87a 

10 

87a 

10 

87a 

10 

7 

8'A 

6 7 «A 

5 6 

4 

4 ’A '3 3 'A 

9 10 1 

9 

9 

9 

9 

0 

9 

7 

8 

6 7 

4 'A 5 ‘A 

37 * 

4 'A 

2'A 3 ‘A 

9 II 1 

87a 

10 

S'A 

10 

87 a 

10 

7 

8VJ 

6 7'A 

5 6 

4 

47 * 3 37 * 

9 II 

8Va 

10 

8'/, 

10 

87a 

10 

7 

87a* 

6 7 >A 

5 6 

4 

4 'A 3 3 'A 

873 10 1 

87a 

10 

S'/j 

1 

87a 

10 ' 

7 

8V2' 

6 7 

5 6 

4 

4 'A 

3 4 

9 10 

9 

10 

9 

10 

9 

10 

7 

87 a 

6 7 'A 

5 6 

4 

47 * 3 37 * 

9 9 j 

9 

9 

i 9 

9 

9 

9 

7 

872 

6 7 *A 

5 6 

4 

4 'A 3 3 *A 

8V2 10 

87a 

10 

8V. 

10 1 

87 a 

10 

7 

87a 

6 7 ’A 

5 6 

4 

47 * 

3 3 'A 

873 10 

87 a 

10 

' 8'A 

10 

87a 

10 

7 

87a 

6 7 

5 6 

4 

4 'A 

2'; 2 3 

87 * 9 

8Va 

9 

, 8‘A 

9 

87a 

9 j 

7 

87a 

6 7 'A 

5 6 

4 

4 'A 

3 3 'A 

872 10 

87a 

10 

8*A 

10 , 

872 

10 1 

1 

77 * 

9 

6'A 7 'A 

5 6 

1 4 

1 

5 

3 3 'A 

872 10 

8Va 

10 

8'A 

10 

872 

10 

7 

1 

8Va' 

1 

1 

1 

1 

6 7 VJ 

5 6 

1 

4 

4 'A 3 3 'A 

9 9 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9 

7 

SVaj 

6 7'A 

5 6 i 

4 

4 'A 3 3 'A 

j 87a 10 

SVa 

10 1 

8Va 

10 

87a 

10 

7 

8'A 

5 ‘A 6*A 

5 6 

4 

4 'A ,3 3 'A 

1 8Va 10 

8Va 

10 

8Va 

10 

87a 

10 

•• 

1 

1 







o vertimtii I n any week and ^ per hour lor all overtime in excess of six hours. 
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Table TV, ^Minimum Weekly Wages and Overtime Redes 




Northumberland and Durham 42 6 41 o 40 o 36 o 28 0 | 23 o 18 0 | 14 o lo o 

Glamorgan and Monmouth . 41 6 38 6 , 37 6 33 6 28 6 i 24 6 21 0 1 18 o lo o 


Yorkshire • 41 o | 39 6 1 38 6 ' 37 6 30 o ' 25 o 20 O I 15 o TO 0 

Middlesex 40 6 ' 36 o 35 o 1 34 o 26 o i 22 o 18 o I4 o lo 0 

I ' ! I ' 

Linoohishire 40 6 ' 35 o 34 o 33 o 26 o , 22 o 18 o * 14 0 10 0 

Lancashire (except Furness ’ i 

h>ifetrict) 39 6 38 o 37 o 36 o 30 o 25 o 20 o | 15 o 10 o 

3Q 6 38 o 37 o 36 o 28 o 23 o 18 o I 14 0 10 o 

39 6 I 36 o 35 o 34 o 26 o j 22 o 18 o ' 14 o I 10 o 

Hertfordshire 38 6 j 36 o ' 35 o 34 o 26 o 22 o 18 o 14 o ' 10 o 

Statfordshiie 38 6 36 o 33 o 32 0 26 0 22 o ' 18 0 , 14 o | 10 0 

Essex , Sussex 38 6 35 o i 34 o 33 o | 26 o 22 o 18 o 14 o 10 0 

Cheshire 38 o 36 6 35 6 34 6 j 31 o 26 o 21 o 16 o ' II o 

Nottiugliamshire 38 o * 36 6 35 6 1 34 6 i 30 o 25 o 20 0 1 15 o lo o 


Cornwall ; Derbyshire ; Dev- | i 

onshire ; Hamijshire ; I^ic , I ' 1 > 

estershire ami Rutland . • 37 6 j 36 o 35 o 1 34 o j 26 o 22 o 18 0 I 14 0 ' lo 0 
Pembroke, Carmarthen and! I 1 ' ^ I ' 


Cardigan j 37 ^ 35 o 34 ^ 33 o ' 26 o j 22 o 18 o 14 o * lo o 

Shropshire I 37 o ^ 33 6 32 6 I 31 6 26 o 22 o 18 o ' 14 0 lo o 

Anglesey and Oirnarvon . - 36 6 35 o ' 34 o | 33 o j 26 O ! 22 o 18 o ! 14 o ' 12 0 

Oxfordshire 3^ 6 35 o j 34 o 33 o j 26 o 22 o i8 0 14 o 1 X2 0 

Berkshire ; Brecon and! | i 


Radnor , Buckinghamshire : I 

Cambridgeshire, Hunting- . , 1 

doiishire and Bedfordshire ; 1 j 

Denbigh and Flint ; Dorset ; . I I 

Gloucestershire ; Hereford- | 1 1 I 

shire ; Norfolk ; Nort hamp 1 1 ,1 

tonshire ; Somerset ; Suf- 1 , 1 ' 

folk ; Warwickshire ; Wilt- I ! , ^ 

‘^hire ; Worcestershire ... 36 6 35 o 34 <> 33 o j 26 0 22 o 18 o ' I4 o [ lo 0 

Merioneth and Montgomery 36 6 35 o | 34 o 33 o 1 25 o 20 0 18 o , I4 0 j 10 P 

Cumberland, Westmoreland 1 | ' 

and Furness District of I ( 

_■ 35 o 35 O 35 o 35 o ! .^O O 25_0 20 0 y 0 


10 o 
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Overtime rates at various ages 
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And Summer : Over 21 years, 42s. 6 d , ; from 20 to 21 years, 41$. ; from 19 
to 20 years, 39s. ; from 18 to 19 years, 39s. ; from 17 to 18 years, 315. ; 
from 16 to 17 years, 26s. ; from 15 to 16 years, 2is. ; from 14 to 15 years, 
i6s. ; under 14 years, ns. The corresponding overtime rates for week- 
days and Sundays were : Over 21 years, is. and is. 2d, ; from 20 to 21 years, 
II ^2^, and IS. I ; from 19 to 20 years, iid. and is. i 34 ^. ; from 18 
to 19 years, iid. and is. id, ; from 17 to 18 years, M, and 9 ; from 

16 to 17 years, 6 and M. ; from 15 to 16 years, 5^. and 6 ; from 14 

to 15 years, 4^. and ; under 14 years, 3^. and 3 14^. 

By an Order which came into force on 19 April 1920, the minimum 
rates of wages for ordinary male workers over 21 years of age were modified, 
while those for ordinary male workers under that age (except in Cheshire) 
were modified by an Order which came into force on 31 May 1920. For 
Cheshire the minimum rates for all ordinary male workers were modified 
by an Order which came into force on 12 July 1920. Table V (pages 
545-546) shows the results of these successive modifications. 

The wages shown in Table V were in respect of a week of 50 hours 
in Summer and 48 hours in Winter, except in Cheshire, where they applied 
to a week of 54 hours, Summer and Winter. 

In most coimties the overtime rates applied to all employment on a 
Sunday, all employment in excess of 6 % hours on the short day and all 
employment in any week (excluding Sunday) in excess of the hours in re- 
spect of which the minimum weekly wages were payable. To this there 
were some exceptions. In Cumberland, Westmoreland and the Furness 
District of Lancashire, in Anglesey and Carnarvon, in Brecon and Radnor, 
in Denbigh and Flint, and in Merioneth and Montgomery the employ- 
ment in excess of 6 ^ hours on the short day was not calculated as over- 
time in the case of any workman who, under an agreement with his employer 
was entitled in each half-year to one week's holiday on full pay or to pay- 
ment of double pay for one week's work. In Northumberland and Durham, 
in Yorkshire, and in Glamorgan and Monmouth, employment in excess 
of 6 ^ hours on the short day was not calculated as overtime in the case 
of any worker who under an agreement with his employer was entitled 
to one week's holiday on full pay in each half-year, or to one fortnight's 
holiday on full pay in each year or to payment of double pay for one week's 
work in each half-year or for one fortnight's work in each year. In 
Pembroke, Carmarthen and Cardigan employment in excess of 6 ^ hours 
on the short day was not calculated as overtime in the case of any work- 
man who under agreement with his employer was entitled in each year 
either to one fortnight's holiday (or to holidays amounting to 12 week- 
days) on full pay or to payment of double pay for a fortnight’s work in 
each year. In Cheshire overtime employment was all employment on 
Sunday, all employment in excess of 6 3 ^ hours on the short day and all 
emplo3rment in excess of 9 3^ hours on any other day. 

By an Order which came into force on 23 August 1920, the min- 
imum rates of wages for ordinary male workers over 21 years of age were 
further revised, and by an Order which came into force on i March 1921, 
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the wages for ordinary male workers over 17 years of age in some counties 
and over 18 years in others were also revised. In neither case was any 
change made in the number of hours to which the rate applied, nor to the 
methods of calculating overtime. The rates in force on i March 1921 are 
shown in Table VI (pages 544-545). 

Hitherto in each successive change the minimum rate of wages had 
been increased, but by an Order which came into operation on 5 September 
1921 a general reduction was made in the rates for ordinary male workers. 
At the same time the opportunity was taken of making the rates more 
nearly uniform in the different areas. The reduced rates are shown in 
Table VII (pages 546 *547). 

§ 8. Minimum w'agks for speciai. classes of male w^orkers. 

Besides the minimum wages for ordinary male workers, minimum wages 
were fixed in various areas for certain special classes of male workers. 
There were considerable variations at different periods in the wages fixed 
for special classes of workers, and with the increase in the wages of ordin- 
ary male workers many of the spec^'al classes were afterwards assimilated 
to them. 

Another im])ortant change was the determination of the number of 
hours for which the minimum wages were payable. In most of the earlier 
Orders no definite number of hours per week was assigned, the number 
being taken as the customary numl)er of hours }:>er week worked by 
the special classes of labourers. The customary number is very \\iriable 
and differs in different districts in the same county. This method of 
detennining wages was not considered satisfactory and the later Orders 
defined the number of hours per week. This did not mean that any 
change was made in the number of hours actually worked ; it only made 
a change in the hours which were to be considered overtime. In some count- 
ies, where the customary hours were longer than the hours fixed, the 
minimum weekly wage was diminished ; the worker did not, however, 
earn less as he was paid overtime for the hours actually worked. 

The minimum wages and overtime rates which had been fixed up to 
I January 1919 for special classes and the hours to which the minimum 
wages were applicable are shown in Table VIII ipages 548-54Q) . 

The number of hours per week in respect of which the minimum 
wages were payable, whether the ** customary hours or a determined 
number, included work on Sunday, and the owrtime rates were payable 
for all employment during the week in excess of that number of hours, 
on weekdays and on Sundays respectively. 

Ill addition to the rates shown in Table VIII, minimum wages had 
been fixed in Northumberland and Durham for horsemen, cattlemen, and 
stockmen between 16 and 18 years. These were : From 17 to 18 years, 
30$. ; from 16 to 17 years, 25s. The corresponding overtime rates were : 
From 17 to 18 years, weekdays, 8 d,, Sundays, 9 ; from 16 to 17 years, 

weekdays, 6 Sundays, 7 34 ^. 
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Table; V. — Minimum Weekly Wages ani Overtime Rates 


I Minimum we^ly wftges at various ages 


District Wages Committee 
Areas 


Cheshire i 

\orthumberlaticl ancl Durham 
GUmorgan and Monmouth 
Yorkshire 

Lincolnshire , Middlesex 
Cumberland, Westmoreland 
and Furness Distiict of 
I,ancashire 

Kent , Ivancashire (except 
Furness Distnct) , Surrey 
Fssex , Hertfordshire , Stai 
fordshire , Sussex I 

Anglesey and Carnarvon 
All other District Wages 
Comniii-tee Areas 


Over 1 

I 20-21 

1 

19-20 

18-19 

l 7 -i 8 

16-17 

15-16 

1 Unde* 

.4 

i. g. 1 S. rf. 

1 

$. rf. 

A* A, 

> A, 

s. 4 * 

a. 4, 

s. 4 s. 

1 

I 

48 0 1 46 0 

44 0 

42 6 

34 0 

28 0 

22 6 

17 0 1 II 0 

46 6 44 0 

41 6 

40 0 

32 0 

26 6 

21 6 

16 6 j 10 0 

45 6 44 0 

41 6 

40 0 

32 0 

26 6 

21 6 

16 6 10 0 

4S 0 43 0 

40 6 

39 0 

31 0 

25 6 

21 0 

16 0 10 0 

44 6 43 0 ' 

40 6 

! 39 0 1 

3 J 0 

25 6 1 

21 0 

16 0 10 0 

i 

44 0 42 0 , 

40 0 ; 

38 0 

* J 

30 6 

25 0 

20 6 

i 

15 6 10 0 

j 43 6 42 0 

40 0 

\ 

38 0 

30 6 

25 0 

20 6 

15 6 10 0 

1 42 6 40 0 

38 0 

36 6 

29 0 

24 0 

19 6 

15 0 10 0 

42 0 1 40 0 

38 0 

i 

36 6 

29 0 ' 

24 0 

19 6 

15 0 12 0 

42 0 40 0 

38 0 

36 6 

29 0 

24 0 

19 6 

15 0 10 0 


Table VI — Mimmum Weeklv Wages and Overtme Rate^ 


Mtmmum weekly wages at various ages 


District Wages Committee 








1 ' 

Areas 

Over 

21 


19-20 

18-19 

17^8 

16-17 

15-16 

1 Under 

1 M 


s. 4, 

s, di 

4 , 

i 4 

s. d, 

5 d. 

s. 4 . 

s, d» s. dt 

Cheshire 

52 0 

49 0 

46 6 

44 6 

35 6 

28 0 

22 6 

17 0 II 0 

Northumberland and Durham 

50 6 

46 6 

43 6 

41 0 

32 0 

26 6 

21 6 

x6 5 10 0 

(Glamorgan and Monmouth 

50 0 

46 6 

43 6 

41 0 

32 0 

26 6 

21 6 

16 6 . 10 0 

Yorkshire 

49 0 

45 6 

i 4 * 6 

40 0 
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25 6 

21 0 

x6 0 to ov 

Lmcotashire , Middlesex 

48 6 1 

45 6 

42 6 

40 0 

31 0 

25 6 

21 0 

16 0 ^ 10 0 

Cumberland, Westmoreland 
tuid Furness District of 
Lancashire 

48 0 

44 6 

42 0 

39 0 

30 6 

i 

25 0 

20 6 

15 6 * 10 0 

Kent , Lahcashiie (exesept Fur- 
ness District) , Sumy 

1 47 6 

44 6 

42 0 

39 0 

30 6 

2$ 0 

20 6 

15 S 10 0 

Essex , Hertfordshire , Staf- 








fordshire , Sussex . 

46 6 

43 0 

40 6 

38 6 

30 6 

24 0 

19 6 

15 0 10 0 

Anglesey and Carnarvon 

46 0 

43 9 

40 6 

38 6 

30 

1 

! A4 0 

i 

t9 6 

15 0 12 0 

All other District Wages Com-i 







mittee Areas | 

46 0 

43 0 

40 6 

38 6 

30 6 

24 0 

19 6 

i 15 0 j 10 0 
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for Ordinary Male Worko's in force on 12 July 1920. 
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I Overtime rates at various ages 
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Tabi^ VII. — Minitmm WuMy W(^k and Overtime Rat^^ 


District Wages Committee 

Areas 

i 

Over 

21 
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1 

s d. 

$ d 
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47 0 
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Minimnm weekly wages at various ages 
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The Order which came into force on 19 May 1919 varying the min- 
imum wages of workers over 18 years of age affected the special classes 
of workers as well as the ordinary male workers. The resulting min- 
imum wages and overtime rates for the special classes in force on 19 May 
1919 are shown in Table IX (pages 548-549). 

Overtime was calcidated in the same way as for ordinary male workers 
at the same date. 

By the Order which came into force on 6 October 1919, the special 
classes of workers were in some counties assimilated to the ordinary male 
workers , in others the number of hours per week for which the minimum 
wage was payable was definitively fixed and the minimum wage was var- 
ied accordingly. For Cheshire a special order was issued which came 
into operation on 27 October 1919. The rates in force on the latter date 
are shown in Table X (pages 550-551), 

The methods of calculating overtime vaned considerably. In Cam- 
bridgeshire, Huntingdonshire and Bedfordshire, overtime was reckoned as 
all employment in excess of the specified hours in any week (including 
Sunday) and any employment in excess of 6 % hours on the short day, 
except employment in connection with the feeding and cleaning of stock. 

in Cheshire the method of reckoning overtime was the same for the 
special classes as for the ordinary male workers in that county. 

In Cumberland, Westmoreland and the Furness District of Lancashim 
overtime was all employment in excess of 63 hours in any week (including 
Sunday) and any employment in excess of 6 % hours on the short day 
except employment in connection with the feeding and deauing of stock, 
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for Ordinary Male Workers in force on 5 September 1921. 


Overtime rates at various ages 
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The provision relating to the short day was not, however, to apply in the 
case of a workman who, under an agreement with his employer, was en- 
titled after having been employed for a full term (expiring at Whitsuntide 
or Martinmas) to a further sum equal to the amount of his weekly min- 
imum wage. 

In Denbigh and Flint and in Merioneth and Montgomery overtime was 
reckoned as all employment in excess of 6 hours on the short day, and 
all employment in excess of the specified hours in any week (including 
Sunday) . The provnsion relating to the short day was not to apply in the 
case of any workman who under an agreement witli Ins employer was en- 
titled m each half-year either to one week s holiday on full pay or to pay- 
ment of double pay for one week's work. 

For market garden workers in Essex, the number of hours per week 
was exclusive of Sunday and overtime was calculated as all employment 
on a Sunday, all employment in excess of 6 % hours on the short day, 
and all employment in excess of the specified hours in any week (excluding 
Sunday), 

In Gloucestershire overtime was reckoned as all employment in 
excess of the specified number of hours in any week (including Sunday) 
and all employment in excess of 6 % hours on the short day, except employ- 
ment in connection with the feeding and cleaning of stock. 

In Norfolk overtime was reckoned as all emplo^unent on Sunday, 
all employment in excess of 6 ^ hours on the short day except employ- 
ment in connection with the immediate care of animals, and all employment 
in any week (excluding Sunday) in excess of the specified hours. Teamsmen, 
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Table TX — Minimum W eekly W ages and Overtime Rates for Special Classes of Workers 

in force on 19 May 1919. 
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(i) To the minimttm wages of teamhinen cowmen and •shepherd', was to Ive added a weeklv sum of 7s and to those of sheep tenders and bullock tenders a 
weekly sum of 6s in respect of emplo-vment in conn«:Uon with the immediate care of amnuUs which was precluded ftom ranking as overtone employment on 
the short day. — [z) To the minimum wage?? of horsemen, stockmen and shepherds was to be added a weekly sum of 7$ in respect of simila r employiB^t. 
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cowmen and shepherds were, however, entitled to an additional weekly 
sum of 7s., and sheep-tenders and bullock-tenders to an additional weekly 
sum of 6s. in respect of the employment which was precluded from rank- 
ing as overtime employment on the short day. 

In Suffolk overtime was reckoned in the same manner as in Norfolk, 
and horsemen, stockmen and shepherds were entitled to an additional 
weekly sum a of 75. in respect of employment which was precluded from 
ranking as overtime employment on the short day. 

In Warwickshire, overtime was calculated as all employment in excess 
of 6 34 hours on the short day except employment in connection with 
the feeding and cleaning of stock and all employment in excess of the 
specified hours in any week (including Sunday). 

Special minimum rates of wages for horsemen, cowmen, shepherds 
and hwsmyn (bailiffs) in Anglesey and Caniar\^on were again fixed by an 
Order which came into operation on i March 1920. The Order which came 
into force on 19 April 1920 varying the minimum rates of wages of male 
workers of 21 years and over affected the ‘special classes ot workers as well 
as the ordinary male workers. 

On 3 May 1920 an Order came into force varying the minimum 
rates of wages for horsemen, stockmen and shepherds in Suffolk. The 
minimum rates for male workers (Including the s])ecial classes) under 21 
years of ago were modified by the Order which came into force on 31 May 
1920 Oil 14 June i9.;'0 an Order came into force whereby stockmen, 
shejiherds and horsemen in Warwickshire were assimilated to the ordinary 
male workers The minimum rates lor male woikers (including the spe- 
cial classes) of all ages in Cheshire were varied by an Order which came 
into force on 12 July 1920. The mininuim wages and overtime rates for 
special cla.sses of workers which, as a result of these various orders, were 
in force on 12 July 1920, are shown in Table XI (page 554). 

In Anglesey and Carnarvon overtime was reckoned as all emi^loyment 
in excess of the specified number of hours in any week (including Sunday) 
and all employment in excess of 6 hours 011 the short day except em- 
ployment in connection with the feeding and cleaning of stock, but the 
provision relating to the short day was not to apply in the case of any work- 
man who, under an agreement with his employer, was entitled in each 
half-year either to one week's holiday ou full pay, or to payment of double 
pay for one week’s work. 

The minimum rates of wages of the special classes of workers above 
21 years were modified (like those of ordinary male workers) by the Order 
which came into operation on 23 August 1920 and those for workeis under 
21 years of age belonging to the special classes by the Order which came 
into force on i M^rch 1921. The resulting minimum wages and overtime 
rates in force on i March 1921 are shown in Table XII (pnge 555). 

Finally the minimum wages of the special classes were reduced 
by tlie Order which came into operation on 5 September 1921. The 
rates for special workers in force on that date are shown in Table XIII 
(page 556). 
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Tabi^h XII. Minimum Weekly Wa^cc ami Overtime Rates for Special Classes of Workers 

in force on i March 1921. 
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(i) To tfai; aun^mum wag^ of team^eu, cowmen and snepherds was to be added a weckiv <nitn of 8^ 6d and to tho^ of bullock tenders and sheep-tenders 
a weekly sum ?s $d m t^>ect of the eniplf\inent indicated m note (i) of Tabic X — {-) T i Uie minimum wages of horsemen, stockmen and ^e^crds 
WoS to be added a weekly sum of ps in resx>ect of the etnpk>\ment indicated m note (i) of Table X 
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In Merioneth and Montgomery minimum wages and overtime rates 
were also fixed (and from time to time varied) for boys und^r i8 years 
of age who were wholly or partially boarded by their employers and whose 
duties included attending to horses and other stock. In Brecon and Radnor 
minimum wages and overtime rates were fixed for the same class, but 
did not remain long in force, this class of boys being assimilated to other 
male workers of the same ages. The minimum wages in force at different 
dates for this special class are given in Table XIV (page 55'8). The num- 
ber of hours per week to which the rates applied included Simday. 

§ 9 Minimum wages kok tumall \\okki:ks. 

As an almost invariable rule minimum and overtime rates per hour 
were fixed for female workers. The only exception to this was in Nort- 
huml^erland, where at first minimum weekly wages were fixed for female 
workers employed by the week or longer period. These wages, which 
came into force on 21 October 1918 were as follows . Over 18 years, 22s. 
td, ; 17 to 18 years, 20s. 3^/. ; ib to 17 years, i8.s. ; 15 to ib years 15s. 
9^. ; 14 to 15 years, 13s. bd . , under 14 years, 11s. ^d. The number of hours 
per week to which these wages a])plied was 54 (excluding Sunday) in Sum- 
mer and 48 (excluding Sunday) m Winter. The corresponding overtime 
rates were . Over i8 years, weekda^^s, bd,, Sunday, 7 y^d. ; 17 to 18 years, 
5 and jd. ; ib to 17 A^ears, ^d, and bd. ; 15 to ib years, 4 y^cL to 5^. : 
14 to 15 years, 4^/. and 4 ; under 14, yi and ^d. Overtime was 

reckoned as all employment <»n Sunday and all employment in excess of 
the specified number of hours in any week (excluding Sunday). Wlien 
the short day was introduced, any employment on the short day in excess 
of 6 1/2 hours was also reckoned as overtime. 

These minimum wages were, however, subsequentl3^ cancelled and the 
minimum rates of wages jx^r hour which had been fixed were made axipli- 
cable to all female workers in Norlhuml)erland . 

In Table XV (page 559) we give the niimmum rates per hour and overtime 
rates for female workers at different dates. It will be seen that the wages 
fixed were at all time‘s very neaily uniform throughout England and Wales. 
In the first and second Orders, which came into operation on 21 October 
1918 and 14 July 1919, only Cumberland, Westemorland and the Furness 
District of Lancashire, and Yorkshire, had higher rates than the general 
rate. By the Order which came into force on 31 May 1920 the rates in 
Cumberland, Westmoreland and the Furness District of Lancashire were 
assimilated to the general rate, but special rates were fixed for Somerset 
and for Yorkshire. In the Orders which came into force on i March 1921 
and 5 September 1921 special rates were fixed only for Yorkshire. As in 
the case of male workers, the Order which came into force on 5 September 
1921: reduced the rates previously fixed. 

In the earliest Order relating to female workers overtime was defined 
as all employment on a Sunday, all employment on any week-day before 
7 a, m. or after 5 p. m. and all employment on any weekday in excess of 



r^BLE - Minimum Weekly Wages and Overtime Rates 

for a Special Class of Boys in Wales. 
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a Specified number of bouts. The number was 8 hours all the year round 
in most parts of England and Wales but in Cambridgeshire, Hunting- 
donshire and Bedfordshire, in Cumberland and Westmoreland, in Derbyshire ^ 
in Devonshire.^ in Dorset, in Hertfordshire and Middlesex, in Kent, in 
Northamptonshire, in Nottinghamshire and in Wiltshire, the number 
was 8 % hours in Summer and 8 hours in Winter, while in Cheshire, in 
Lancashire, in Shropshire, in Glamorgan and Monmouth and in Merioneth 
and Montgomery, the number was 8 34 hours all the year round. 

The Order which came into operation on 14 July 1919 only changed 
the minimum and overtime rates for female w'orkers over 18 years of age. 
By this time the short day had been introduced and all employment in 
excess of 6 ^ hours on the short day was reckoned as overtime. The 
subsequent Orders did not introduce any change into the system of cal- 
culating overtime. 

Under all the Orders, the minimum and overtime rates were subject 
to a deduction of 34^. per hour during the first three months of a worker’s 
employment in agriculture 

§ 10 Cohn ^nd hay harvest wa(iES 

Corn Harvest of 1919. — In several District Wages Committee areas 
minimum rates of wages and special overtime rates were fixed for workers 
employed on the coni har\^est in 1919. 

In Cambridgesliire minimum w'eekly wages were fixed for a week 
of 60 hours (excluding Sundays). These were for male workers over 
21 years of age, 73s ; 20 to 21 years, 70s. ; 19 to 20 years, 68s. ; 18 to 
19 years, 66s. ; 17 to 18 years, 52s. ; 16 to 17 years, 44s. ; 15 to 16 years, 
36s. ; 14 to 15 years, 28s. ; under 14 years, 20s. For female workers the 
rates were * Over 18 years, 555 , 17 to 18 years, 41s. M , ; 16 to 17 years, 
37s. ; 15 to 16 years, 32$. 6 d. ; 14 to 15 years, 28s. ; under 14 years, 23s. 

Workers in regular employment on the farm who were employed on 
harvest work were to be paid at least 24 days at the special rates ; for workers 
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engaged for the harvest period, the special rates only applied in respect 
of hours actually worked on the harvest. 

In Yorkshire minimum weekly wages were also fixed for employ- 
ment during the com harvest. For male workers over 18 years the min- 
imum weekly harvest wage was £4 ; for male workers under 18 years 
and for all female workers, it was 50 per cent, higher than the normal min- 
imum weekly wage. Where the worker was employed for the whole 
of the harvest on a farm comprising more than 10 acres of com, the special 
rates were to be paid for a period of four weeks from the day on which 
he was first employed on harvest work, even if he were not employed 
for the whde of this period in harvest work, and after the period had 
expired he was to be paid at the special rate in respect of each day upon 
which he was employed on such work. Where the wY)rker was employed on 
a farm not comprising 10 acres of corn, or was employed for less than the 
whole period, the .sj)ecial rates were payable only fti respect of the days on 
which he was actually employed on harvest work. 

In Dorset, Lincolnshire, Nottinghamshire and Oxfordshire, minimum 
rates per hour were fixed for harvest work. These are set out in Table 
X\'I. 

Special overtime rates for harvest work were fixed in thirteen areas. 
These are showm in Table XVII (page 5()2). In all the areas except 
Cambridge.sliire and Yorkshire, overtime employment included all employ- 
ment on Sunday, all employment in excess of 6 34 hours on Saturday and 
all employment in excess of 9 14 hours on any other day. 

In Dorset there was a special definition of overtime for stockmen, 
horsemen and shepherds employed on harvest work ; it was all employ- 
ment in excess of 6 34 hours on the short day except time spent on that 
day in connection with the feeding and cleaning of stock and all employ- 
ment on any day in excess of the hours of employment customary in the 
area for workers of this class. 

In Cambridgeshire overtime did not begin on days other than Sunday 
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In Yorkshire special overtime rates were fixed for male workers 

over 18 years of age. To other workers the normal overtime rates ap- 
plied. For all workers, however, overtime employment during the harvest 
period was defined as being all employment on Sundays and all employ- 
ment on weekdays before 6.45 a. m. and after 8 p. m. or (when only cut- 
ting or stooking work was in progress) after 7 p. m. 

In Suffolk another system was adopted. It was laid down that dur- 
ing the period of com harvest no employment on harvest work on a week- 
day was to be treated as overtime employment, and every worker was 
to be paid ordinary wages, but was to be entitled to a bonus on the complet- 
ion of the harvest. This bonus in the case of male workers, according 

to age, was: Over 21 5^ears, £7 los. ; 20 to 21 years, £7 45. ; 19 to 20 years, 

£7 ; 18 to 19 years, £6 i6s. ; 17 to 18 years, £5 ys. ; 16 to 17 years, £4 105. ; 
15 to 16 years £3 14s. ; 14 to 15 years, £2 17s. 6 d. ; under 14 years, £2. 
For female workers the bonus was : Over 18 years, £5 lo^. ; 17 to 18 
years, £4 3s. ; 16 to 17 years, £3 15s. ; 15 to 16 years, £3 55.; 14 to 15 
years, £2 15s. ; under 14 years, £2. A worker who had only worked a 
part of the harvest period was only entitled to a corresponding pro- 
portion of the bonus. 

The hours to be worked during the harvest in Suffolk were to be, if 
required, not less than 12 hours on any weekday while the crops were 
being carted and not less than ii hours on any weekday while other har- 
vest work was in progress. All employment on harvest work on vSunday 
was paid for at the rates for Sunday work normall}" applicable to the 
worker. 

Com and Hay Harvest of 1920. — For the com harv^est of 1920, 
minimum weekly wages were fixed for male workers in Glamorgan and Mon- 
mouth, as follows : Over 21 years, 505. ; 20 to 21 years, 48s. 6d. ; 19 to 
to 20 years, 45s. bd. ; 18 to 19 years, 44s. ; 17 to 18 years, 35s. ; 16 to 
17 years, 29s ; 15 to 16 years, 23 s. bd. ; 14 to 15 years, i8s. ; under 14 
years, i8s. These rates applied in respect of each week in which a worker 
was employed for at least two days or parts of two days on harvest work. 

In Yorkshire the same minimum rates were in force as for the com 
harvest of 1919. 

In Derbyshire and in Nottinghamshire minimum rates per hour 
were fixed for harvest work for both male and female workers and in Gla- 
morgan and Monmouth for female workers. These rates are shown in 
Table XVIII (pages 564-565). 

Special overtime rates for harvest work were fixed in 14 District 
Wages Committee areas. These rates are shown in Table XIX (page 566). 

It will be seen that, except in Derbyshire, the same overtime rates 
were fixed for Sundays as for weekdays. In most areas overtime emi)loy- 
ment was defined as all employment on a Sunday, all employment in 
excess of 6 34 hours on a Saturday, all employment in excess of 8 'V-i hours 
on any other day and all employment in excess of 50 hours in any week 
(excluding Sunday), In Cheshire, in Cumberland, Westmoreland and the 
Furness District of Lancashire^ in Derbyshire, in Glamorgan and Monmouth 
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Table XVIII. — Com Hane^ 


Diistrict Wages Comtnittce Areas 



Over 21 \ 

do-ji 

19-20 
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Nottinghamshire 

! 18 
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16 

*5 Va 

raVa 

Derbj^hire 

1 ‘ 

14 Va 1 

14 

13 Va 

10 Va 

Crlamorgcin and Monmouth 

i 

1 





and in Shropshire the ordinary definition of overtime employment was 
applicable. In Nottinghamshire no differential overtime rates were fixed 
for employment on harvest work. 

In Suffolk the provisions which had been made in 1920 remained in 
force. The same provisions were applied in Essex to workers on farms 
containing more than 50 acres of com ; on a farm containing not more 
than 50 acres of com, it was provided that during a period of four weeks 
from the commencement of the com harvest on the farm no employment 
on a weekday (whether on harvest work or not) should be treated as 
overtime employment and that every worker (whether employed on 
harvest work or not) should be paid ordinary wages and be entitled to 
the same bonus, provided that he or she worked, if required, on every 
weekday 12 hours while the crops were being carted, and ii hours while 
other work was in progress. 

In Warwickshire and Shropshire special bonuses were fixed in respect 
of each day on which the worker was wholly or mainly employed on 
harvest work. 

In Warwickshire, in the case of workers employed on a farm contain* 
ing less than 100 acres of com, for the first six days of the workers' em- 
ployment on harvest and in the case of workers employed on a farm con- 
taining more than 100 acres for the first twelve days of the worker's 
employment on harvest, the bonuses were : Over 21 years, 2 s. 6 d,; 20 to 
21 years, 2 s. (d . ; 19 to 20 years, 2s. 3^. ; 18 to 19 years, 2$. ; 17 to 18 

years, is. pif. ; 16 to 17 years, is. ; 15 to 16 years, is. 3^^. ; 14 to 
15 years, is. ; under 14 years, For female workers the bonuses were : 
Over 18 years, is. 9<f. ; 17 to 18 years, is. 6^^. ; 16 to 17 years, is. ’i/i . ; 
15 to 16 years, is, ; 14 to 15 years, is. ; under 14 years, 6rf. The 
same bonuses were payable on all farms in Shropshire to male and fe- 
male workers in respect of each day on which they were employed on 
harvest work for five hours or more (exclusive of overtime employment) 
but only half the amount was payable in respect of each day on which 
they were employed on harvest work for less than five hours. On 
farms in Warwickshire containing less than 100 acres of com for the 
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19*0 : Minimum Rates per Hour. 
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seventh and subsequent days of the workers' employment on harvest, 
and on farms containing more than lOO acres of com for the thirteenth 
and subsequent days, the bonuses for male workers were : Over 21 years, 
IS. 6 d. ; 20 to 21 years, is. bd. ; iq to 20 years, is. yf. , 18 to 19 years, 
IS. yi. ; 17 to 18 years, is , 16 to 17 years, qi. ; 15 to 16 years, gd. ; 
14 to 15 years, 6 d. ; under 14, years, 3^. For female workers the bonuses 
were : Over 18 years, is. ; 17 to 18 years, gd. ; i 5 to 17 years, gd. ; 15 
to 16 years, gd. ; 14 to 15 years, 6 d. ; under 14 years, 31/. 

Ill Anglesey and Carnarvon, in Cheshire, in Cornwall, in Cumberland, 
Westmoreland and the Furness District of Lancashire, in Denbigh and 
Flint, in Derbysliire, in Gloucestershire, in Herefordshire, in Shropshire, 
in Somerset, in Surrey, in Warwickshire and in Wiltshire the same pro- 
visions applied to the hay harvest as to the com harvest. 

C. Corn arul Hay Harvest of 1921. — For the com harvest of 1921 the 
provisions made for the com harvest of the previous year in Cornwall, in 
Cumberland, Westmoreland and the Furness District of Lancashire, in 
Denbigh and Flint, in Devonshire, in Glamorgan and Monmouth, in 
Herefordshire, in Somerset, in Suffolk, and in Surrey remained unchanged. 

Including areas in which the provisions remained unchanged, special 
overtime rates were fixed in 15 areas. These are shown in Table XX 
(page 565 ). 

In Glamorgan and Monmouth the ordinary definition of overtime 
was applicable to these rates. In all the other areas the definition of 
overtime was the same as that generally adopted for the com har\’est 
of 1920. 

The minimum weekly wages which had been fixed for Glamorgan 
and Monmouth for male workers were the only minimum weekly wages 
which remained in force, those fixed for Yorkshire having been c*uicelled. 
The minimum rates per hour for female workers in Glamorgan and Mon- 
mouth also remained in force, and minimum rates per hour were fixed 
for both male and female workers in Essex in the case of farms contain- 
ing not more than 40 acres of com. These latter rates were * For male 
workers over 21 years, is. ^d . ; 20 to 21 years, is. ^d . ; 19 to 20 years, 


8 * 
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IS. 2d. ; i8 to 19 years, is. i Y^d . ; 17 to 18 years, lO i to 17 

years, 8 ; 15 to 16 years, yd ^ ; 14 to 15 years, ^d . ; under 14 years, 

3 34 ^. For female workers over 18 years, ii 34 ^. ; 17 to 18 years, 8 

16 to 17 years, M . ; 15 to 16 years, yd. ; 14 to 15 years, 5 34^^, ; under 
14 years, 

Tiie sums payable in Suffolk on completion of harvest remained 
unchanged but in Essex a new scale of payments was fixed which was 
made applicable only to farms containing more than 40 acres of corn. 
The scale of payments was as follows : For male workers, over 21 years, 
£6 15s. ; 20 to 21 years, £6 5s. ; 19 to 20 years, £6 ; 18 to 19 years, £5 los. ; 

17 to 18 years, £4 los. ; 16 to 17 years, £3 los. ; 15 to 16 years, £2 15s. ; 
14 to 15 years, £2 5s. ; under 14 years, £i los. For female workers over 18 
years, £4 15s. ; 17 to 18 years, £3 los. ; 16 to 17 years, £3 5s. ; 15 to 16 years, 
£2 15s. ; 14 to 15 years, £2 5s. ; under 14 years, £i los. The conditions 
were also varied slightly, it being provided that the employer should be 
entitled to require the worker to work not more than 24 weekda^^s of not 
more than ii working hours each. On these days no employment up to il 
hours was to be reckoned as overtime employment, but all employment 
in excess of ii hours per day was to be paid at the ordinary overtime 
rate. The full bonus was to be payable if the worker was employed on 
harvest work for 24 weekdays, but if he or she was employed for less 
than 24 days, the bonus was to be proportionately reduced. 

The special overtime rates fixed for the corn har\^est applied also 
to the hay harvest in the following areas : Anglesey and Carnarvon ; 
Cornwall ; Cumberland, Westmoreland and the Furness District of Lan- 
cashire, Denbigh and Flint ; Devonshire ; Derbyshire ; Gloucestershire ; 
Herefordshire ; Merioneth and Montgomery; Somerset; Surrey; Wiltshire; 
Yorkshire. 

§ II. The abolition of the AGKiciTj/rtTkAi. wages board 

By an Act which received the Royal Assent on 19 August 1921 (i), 
the Coni Production Acts were repealed and the Agricultural Wages 
Board and District Wages Committees were thus atolished. A new 
system of fixing minimum wages was, however, introduced. It was 
proposed to set up local Joint Conciliation Committees representing the 
employers and workmen, and the Minister of Agricultux'e was empow- 
ered to take such steps as he thought best calculated to secure 
the volimtary formation and continuance of such committees. It was 
provided that for two years from the passing of the Act, or until a 
Joint Conciliation Committee was formed, the representatives of the em- 
ployers and of the workers on any District Wages Committee should 
act as a Joint Conciliation Committee for any part of the area for which 
such a Committee did not exist. 


(i) The Com Production Acts (Repeal) Act, 1921. 
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When a Joint Conciliation Committee has agreed upon a rate of 
wages for any class of workers in the district (or any part of the district) 
for which it has been formed, it can submit the agreement to the Min- 
ister of Agriculture, who can confirm it and advertize it. If a rate of 
wages has been so agreed, confirmed and advertized, it becomes an implied 
term of every contract for the employment of a workman of any class 
to whicb the agreement applies that the employer shall pay the work- 
man wages at not less than the rate agreed upon. 

The representatives of the employers and workmen on a Joint Con- 
ciliation Committee have, respectively, one collective vote on any ques- 
tion, and the chairman is not to have the power to vote, except in respect 
of any particular matter in respect of which the Committee agrees that 
he shall have such power. Generally speaking, therefore, no resolution 
will be regarded as carried unless it has been approved by a majority 
1x:>th of the employers' representatives and of the workers' representatives. 

J. K. M. 


LAND SYSTEMS 

MISCELLANEOUS INFORMATION RELATING TO LAND SYSTEMS 

ARGENTINA. 

A NEW AGRICUETUKAly I,ETTXNr(^ A( rREEMENT. — Crdma* Mdtwwa/ del Depattamento 
Nacional del Trabajo, No. .^7. Buenos Aires, November, i()2i . 

By the Law No. 11,170, in date 7 October 1921, there are laid down 
the regulations which are to govern the agricultural letting agreements 
in Argentina, relating to an area of land not more than 300 hectares, 
situated outside the boundary of the communes and intended for the cul- 
tivation of cereals or stockbreeding, the payment being due in money 
or kind, or by deliver^'' of some percentage of the crop. 

Form and Limit of the Agreement, ~ The agreements as described 
above may be drawn up either by a public instrument or by a private 
document. To secure confirmation they must be deposited within eight 
days at the local office of Registration of Property for registration, or 
sent for that puri>ose to the magistrate who has jurisdiction in the local- 
ity where the land is situated. 

When the registration is made within the limit of six days, the agree- 
ment is good against a third party from the date of the stipulation ; in 
the case when it is registered after that limit, it will hold good against 
a third party only from the date of the registration. In the event of its 
having been brought into being without these formalities, while it is 
possible to prove its existence in accordance with common law, the agree- 
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ment is considered as existing in conformity with the law of which we 
are treating. 

The agreements made according to these provisions, when they refer 
to land situated within the area of national jurisdiction are, during the 
first five years from the promulgation of the present law, exempt from 
the payment of tax and from any other duty. 

The law laywS down that no clauses inserted in the agreements in any 
contingency shall oblige the tenant to sell the produce to the owner or to 
any expressly mentioned person ; or to insure the crops or the harvest with 
a s|>ecial society or person, or in a special way ; or to make use of a special 
machine for threshing, for reaping, spreading or carrying the grain, or 
to rely for that purpose on a particular firm or person ; or finally to give 
up the rights and the guarantees of safety and protection which this law 
confers on the tenants. 

If there is no fixed date for the termination of the agreement or if 
the period fixed is less than four years, the tenant has the option of con- 
sidering the agreement as valid for four years, with the obligation of 
giving notice to the owner six months before the end of the agreement. 

If he doe>s not wish to avail himself of this privilege of the law, ue 
must give notice that he waives it six months before the end of every year, 
doing so before the magistrate of the locality or in .some other legal manner. 

Suh4etting of Lands Leased. — The law forbids the transfer of the 
agreement or the sub-letting of the farm, at least without the express 
consent of the owner, in which case the ]xriocl of the transfer or of the 
sub-let must not be less than four years except by written consent to tliat 
effect from the owner liimself. 

Powers Granted to the Tenant. — The tenant has the right to build 
a brick house consisting of two rooms and a kitchen, a shed, a barn, a 
silo for cereals and for fodder and a horse-trough ; he may besides plant 
five fruit-trees and five forest trees for each hectare of land, up to 500 
trees as a maximum. It is understood that he cannot exercize this right 
where he finds the improvements mentioned already in existence in the 
property he is about to occupy. 

Compensation due from the Owner. — On the ex|)ir>^ of the period 
of the agreement, the tenant has to give up the farm, compensation being 
first paid in money by the owner ; this is to be reckoned in proportion to 
the value of the improvements introduced into the farm, up to a max- 
imum of 10 per cent, of the value which is attributed to the farm for the 
purposes of payment of the land-tax. 

When the tenant and the owner are not in agreement in fixing the value 
of the said compensation, the law requires that the decision be referred 
to a special committee, constituted by a representative of the owner, a 
representative of the tenant and a third person, named by the parties or 
by the magistrate. 

If at the expiry of the agreement the owner agrees to an extension 
of a fresh period of four years, the compensation for the improvements 
will be postponed till the end of the new agreement. 
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The tenant has no claim to any further limit of time for giving up 
the farm after the expiry of the agreement. 

Obligations of the Tenant. — The tenant is under an obligation to 
devote the land to agricultural operations, in the sense of the letting agree- 
ment, and maintain and keep in good condition the enclosures and the 
improvements he has found on the farm, except for ordinary wear and tear. 

As we have said, the rent can be paid by the dehvery to the owner 
of a percentage of the crop. In this case the payment of the percentage 
must be made after the quantity of seed litas been withdrawn that is re- 
quired by the tenant, such tenant not to give up more than 5 per cent, 
of the area of the piece of land to pasturage or fruit growing. 

Non-liability to Seizure of Implements, etc. — The following are 
declared not liable to seizAire and cannot be distrained : furniture and 
everything essential to the maintenance and work of the agriculturist, such 
as domestic utensils, a plough, a seed drill, a reaper, a sulky with its ac- 
cessories, a cart and harness for six horses, fifteen horses, or three pair 
of oxen with the necessary equipment for harnessing them to the plough, 
two milch cows with their calves, three pigs or other small live stock for 
the consumption of the family for a whole year, and finally the seed for 
the following season, but in no case in an amount exceeding what is 
wanted for the cultivation of the farm, up to a maximum of 80 hectares. 

Breaking up of the Lands. — The provisions of this law do not deprive 
the owners of the power of dividing their land and selling portions, up 
to 300 hectare^ each, to buyers who buy then' to work them themselves. 

If sales of this kind are effected and the period of the letting agreement 
has expired, the owners can request and obtain the eviction of the oc- 
cupiers under the terms of the common law, paying in that case the com]:)en- 
sation mentioned above. 

The non-fulfilment of an}" of the obligations of the tenant to the o\Mier 
gives the owner the right to consider the agreement annulled, to demand 
the eviction of the tenant and the restoration of the land on the terms 
laid down by the civil code. 

It may be noted that irrigated lands are not included among those 
which can be the object of a letting agreement on the lines laid down by 
the l<aw of 7 October 1921. E. F. 


ECUADOR. 

GRANTS OF EAND FOR COEONIZATION. — ReKistro Oficial. No. 33«. Year II Quito, 
28 October 1921. 

By the Law dated 8 October 1921 power is given to the Government 
of the Republic of Ecuador to make colonization agreements in the eastern 
region, more particularly in the province of Napo-Pastaza. 

Qsi the basis of this law, the Government can grant the full possession 
of 10,000 hectares of uncultivated land to one or more persons, for the estab- 
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lishment of an agricultural colony consisting of at least 30 families, natives 
of Ecuador and Colombia. 

To be available for such grants, land must be situated near to lines of 
communication . 

So as further to facilitate the founding of the colonies, the Government 
binds itself for a period of ten years not to levy any duties, State, munici- 
pal or otherwise, on the raw materials and generally on all products, in- 
cluding manufactures, which the colonists may export or sell in the terri- 
tory of the Republic, excluding tobacco and brandy. 

In the event of the number of familie.s in the colony being less than that 
required by the law, the grantee or grantees will pass back to the Govern- 
ment that proportion of the land which corresponds to the number of 
the families by whic h the total number falls short of the required number. 

In like manner the quantity of land granted will be increased in the 
event of the number of families being greater than that required by the law. 

The agreement will be declared void in the case when after the lap.se 
of eighteen months the families have not established themselves hi the place 
intended for the colony. 

The law permits the contracting party or parties to transfer the agree- 
ment to others, the authorization of the Government having been obtained. 

With the consent of the Government the transfer of tlie ownership 
is j)ermitted alike to the contracting parties and their successors. 

The law further lays down that the agreement must be ratified by a 
deed and registered at the Notarial office. 

The advantages of the exemption from the abo\'e mentioned duties, 
conferred on the colonists by this law, are extended to all who actually 
possess lands in the eastern region indicated. 

E. F. 


FRANCE. 

AN OFFICIAJU EXPERIMENT IN HOME COLONIZATION (i). - La Muifi’d^aeuvfe 
a^ncole. Paris, March 1922. f 

On 6 February 1922 a third party of Breton cultivators, natives l>f Fi- 
nistere and of the Cotes-du-Nord, proceeded to the South-west. This 
party was composed of 27 heads of families. At Bordeaux it was divided 
into two parties : one, including 20 heads of families, went to Perigueux; 
the other to Montauban. 

A Breton expert had gone in advance of the party both into Dordogne 
and into Tam-et-Garonne, with a mission from the Ministry of Agricul- 
ture to visit the farms reported vacant and to acquaint himself with their 
value for cultivation. 


(i) See InternattOfial Review of Agricultural Economics^ November 1921, p. 609 and 
Januaiy-February 1922, p. 121. 
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At P^rigueux a certain number of owners of the vacant farms had 
been assembled and met the new arrivals. Preliminary matters were en- 
tered into, and the parties concerned then went at once to see the proposed 
farms and to discuss terms. It had been agreed moreover that the leases 
should be drawn up and signed at the Directorate of Agricultural Admi- 
nistration, in the presence of -the President of the Central Bureau of the 
Agricultural Co-operative Organizations of Finist^re, Bieton experts, the 
Director of Agricultural Administration and a representative of the 
Labour Department of the Ministry of Agriculture. 

The object of these arrangements was to facilitate transactions, as the 
Bretons were not as a rule familiar with the provisions of leases on me- 
tayage. 

At Montauban a certain number of owners had been summoned to the 
Prefecture in the same way. They met there a delegate of the Ministry 
of Agriculture, the Assistant Director of Agricultural Administration, and 
the Breton pioneers. 

The distribution of the Bretons cultivators was very quickly effected. 
This contingent was smaller than had been at first reckoned, a certain num- 
ber ha\ing fallen out at the moment of leaving Brittany. This falling off 
took place chiefly among the cultivators of the C6tes-du-Nord who do not 
yet know the South-west. 

The same arrangements were made in Tam-et-Garonne as in the 
Dordogne for the drawing up and signing of the leases. 

All the Bretons of the party, that is 27 heads of families, signed the 
leases before their return to Brittan3^ 

It may be noted that besides the Breton heads of families w^ho have 
joined the various parties organized up to the present for Doi dogne and Tam- 
et-Garonne, a certain number of Bretons have entered into negotiations 
individually with landowners of these departments. The number of Bre- 
ton families already installed in Dordogne is estimated at 120, and in Tam- 
et-Garonne there are some twenty families settled or on the way to be 
settled. 

The President of the Central Bureau of the Agricultural Co-operative 
Organizations of Finist^re and the Breton pioneers made a point of enquir- 
ing into the circumstances of Bretons who had been settled for some time 
in the South-west. The impression they gained is excellent and gives pro- 
mise of good results from the home colonization scheme which is being 
carried out. 

We may add that apart from the Breton element, a large number of 
peasant families, natives of different regions, are endeavouring to settle in 
the South-west, a wide publicity having been given to the offers of 
vacant farms by the special lists published by the Ministr^^ of Agriculture. 

M. B. 
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GERMANY. 

TEN YEARS’ WORKING OF THE “EIGENE SCHOEIE” COLONIZATION SOCIETY. 
— Freu mssenschaftlicht soiialistische Agrar-Korrenspondenz, No. 7 - 8 . Berlin, 15 Feb- 
ruary, 192? 

In 1910 the Home Colonization Society Eigene Scholle** wa^s formed 
in Frankfort-on-Oder, as a limited liability company, with an initial capital 
of three and a half million marks. The Prussian Government took shares 

to the value of one million marks. At the end of the second 3^ear of 

working the capital of the company reached 8,300,000 marks in round 
figures. But this sum after ten years' working has not increased beyond 
8,563,000 marks. 

The chief aim of the society was the stemming of the rural exodus, 
continually becoming more and more serious. 

Up to the time of the outbreak of war, the society had acquired 22,800 
hectares of land, and had settled on them 904 families numbering in all 
4,151 persons. These 904 families were placed as follows : 

371 on holdings for labourers, from 0.125 to 1.5 hectares. 

169 on holdings for artisans, from 1.5 to 5 hectares. 

86 on small farms, from 5 to 10 hectares. 

227 on farms of more than 10 hectares. 

For 51 farms particulars are not available as to size. 

The War completely blocked the activity of this colonization .society 
and has rendered virtually impossible the creation of small holdings, 
on account of the immense increase in the prices of farm stock, whether 
live or dead. Equally the attempts to make arrangements for the dis- 
abled and for families of refugees led to no result by rea.son of the constant 
rise in wages and prices. 

In the ten years of its working the Society acquired altogether 27,236 
hectares of land, in round numbers, of which 15,945 hectares of cultivable 
land has been taken up for colonization, forming 1,769 peasant, artisan 
and labourers' holdings, and 483 workmen's holdings on the outskirts of 
the towns ; 4,780 hectares of woodland, of water and of uncultivated land 
suitable for sylviculture were handed over to the Crown forest lands, 
and 2,889 hectares (five farms) were re.sold : the remainder, 3,610 hectares, 
is still available and will be utilized for the formation of small agri- 
cultural holdings. M. T, 


LATVIA. 

THE APPLICATION OF THE AGRARIAN REFORM. - Recueil Memuel du Bureau 
centrale stattsUque de I'Esthome, Nos. 3 and 4 Tallmn, 1922. 

The Latvian law on agrarian reform orders the formation of a reserve 
of State lands, including, firstly, the public lands and State forests and, 
secondly, all other cultivated lands except that part which must be left to 
the owner, this being of the extent of a medium-sized agricultural holding. 
It is out of this reserve that the new holdings are formed. 

From 1919 to 1921 the number of properties divided up was 



tile nttober of holdings created was 27,386 whidbt may be thus 
' slffiisiied.: 






Number 

Are«t 

Holdings not exceeding 2 hectares 


1.059 

1.333-92 


of between 2 and 

5 hectares. . . . 

905 

2,539-50 


» » 5 » 

10 

» .... 

921 

7.314-42 

» 

» » 10 » 

15 

» .... 

4.733 

62,267.23 

i 

» » 15 » 

22 

») .... 

16,260 

303,222.26 

» 

» more than 

22 

» .... 

3.508 

87,247.48 


• 


Total . . . 

27.386 

461,924.81 


Besides this distribution, 42,957 hectares have been added to 1,120 
existing agricultural holdings held on lease ; 72,238 hectares have been 
divided up to form 5,887 farms for various purpases, and there remain 
of the State reserve 2,291 properties, comprising 392,912 hectares. 

M. B 
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CANADA. 

COOPKKATIOX FOR THhMARKETLXa OF AtiRK i LTI'KAI, 

PKODrCI*: AND TIIK SFITLY OF FARM RFor]S]TI‘,S 

[ContuuiCii) 

i) I'hi: oo-()PiCR4Trvr: !yLAKKr:TiN<; of F(rO^ \m» pon rkv 

Co-operative ef;g niarketiiij^ is now bein^ undertaken iairly t^enerally 
throiiKbunt the Doniinpm. Its developmeiil has been made ])r)ssi})le by 
the assistance e^iven by the Dominion lV)ultry Dhisioti, and not onl}' are the 
amalj^^amated producers* asvsociations in some instance^ snpplyin^^ a con- 
siderable proportion of the eggs for local consumption on certain markets, 
but one co-operative company, the Fnited F'anners’ Co-operative C(niipany 
limited, of Ontario, has become one of the large.st exxKirtexs in the Doni 
inion. In all, during 1920, rather more than 3,000,000 dozens ot eggs, 
roughly equivalent to 200 car-lots, wert' marketed co-op)eratively. 

Prince luhcard Island, 

Co-operative egg and ])oultry marketing was first undertaken in Prince 
Edward Island in 1913, when about fort^' egg circles were organized. i\ii 
Act to incorporate the Prince Fihvard Island Co-operative P^gg and Poul- 
try Association was passed in 1914 and amended in 1917. Fhe Association 
and its incorporating Act have served as models iu the development of 
co-o|>erative egg and [xiultry marketing associations in various other Pro- 
vinces of the Dominion. The Prince Edward Island Co-operative Egg and 
Poultry Association is the medium through which thememlKTs market their 
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pcmltrv and The ])rodnce is not iKmglit bv the Association but is con- 
signtd to it and sold bv the business manager Imi all jmiposes of the 
Association the nienibeis are groiijied into sejiarate blanches known as 
Kgg <nKl Poiiltiy Celling Associations or Circles each of which is designated 
b^ i inimbci The mdnidnal memlx^rs in e<ich circle also aie designated 
by nnnibeis and these numbers are stamjied on then eggs bach circle 
IS <i '>eparale cor^xn ite bodt managed bv a board oi directors but is 
res]H>nsible to the Associition loi the jiropei conduct ol its business Mem- 
t>eis of an egg click c in tender the n usigintion at an> time ]\o resigna- 
tion howe\ei is etfcctn e until the end of tlie 1 hen c uru nt ^ eai 1 acli new 
mtiubei pa^s a membership fee to his egg circle tiinl eicli member pa> s in 
mniial due Ihe imounts ot both these siibscri])ti()ns ue Icdt to the 
decision ol eich mdi\idual circle Ot these meiiiberslnp fee^ 2 S pei ctnt is 
Innded o\er to the Assoc utioii which out of the sum ieHci\ed pio\ides 
the circles with account books fcrrius, etc 

b leli egg click emiplors in egg collcetoi wlio must not be a member 
of the 1)0 ird oi directors 'i he egg collector lias clingc ot the collt^clion 
of ill egg"- shi])s them to the ceiitial c indling st ition ind Apportions 
the leturiis «imong the members aeeoxdmg to the ((uantit\ ind ([ii dit\ 
rcceueel d he remuneration ot the egg collector is (lee ided 1 a the board 
of dnectors and ni i\ be cither bv w i\ of salar\ or coimmssion 

McnilKts inn not dispose of eggs tin nigh an e^g< click fioni liens 
filhei than then own llic\ mnst howccci dclncr ill 1 he e^^s of i heir 
own liens at liitie^ ind jilaces fixed 1a tlie directors ol the egg circle, 
cxce])t those kcj)1 tor their own eonsuniption or breeding jinrposes or 
those the\ wisli to sell ioi brcednig ])ur])Oscs All eggs must 1 h unbroken, 
clean uid not more than one we^ek old weather and ro ids tierinitting 
Lgg cases ire su])])lied be the central org<ini/ ition uul to ])roM(k for 
the identification of ownership the position of each niend>erseggs mthe 
cMse IS noted on a ch<irt known as an egg c ise pkiii Wlien collecting 
the eggs the collector gives a leceijit of which he letriins the e'cmuteifoil 
and in shipjuiig the eggs make-^s out his incoiee from tlie^se counterfoils and 
from the egg c ise ])lans 

'the ITnice balward Island Co-opeiatue l.gg <infl l^mltn \ssoeiatiou 
has no share capita but creates a Captai bund of not less Than$i 5 , 00 () 
nor moie than *^ 50,000 fins luud is formed b\ anmi il due^s received by 
the Association from the egg cneles, part of these dues being a proportion 
of the membership fees reecned by the egg circles The amount of the 
Capital Tund iiiictuates from ^earto >tMr<ind is adjusted inmialh by the 
boaui ot directors of the xVssociation The iniount ol the rund is appor- 
tioned pro viita imong the niemlHrs ac cording to the gross \ alue of the pro- 
duce contributeil witlun the >eai m which the fund was accumulated, and 
± certificate known as a Capital Certificate is issued to each member 
gu irantecnig that hk sliare of the Lajutal Fund shall Ix* returned to him 
m cash Such re]>ayment is not made m am year until tlie fund for tlie 
^eal following has been collec'ted and all business for the year c'oncluded 
and tlie books of the Association closed The Association mny also sup- 
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[>leiTieiit its funds l)y means of collateral notes furnished by the egg circles 
as required. I'hese colhateral notes are signed by the directors of tlie egg 
circles and must not exceed twenty-live dollars per member. Regular 
annual collateral notes are signed at the annual meeting of the egg circle 
by the l>oard of directors elected for the ensuing year. T ’])on receipt 
of this note by the head olhee of the Association the note of the previous 
year is cancelled and returned to the president of the egg circle. A 
perniiiiient Reseiv^e Ihmd is provided for by an animal assessment made 
upon eacli member on the basis of the net value of tlie total number of 
eggs marketed by him through the Association. 

The Hoard ol Directcns of the Print'o lid ward Island Co-operative Kgg 
and Poultry Association consists of a presiilent, three vice-presidents 
and six other directors. Tlie three vice-])resideiits are chosen one from 
eacli of tlie three connties into which Prince Ihlward Island is divided. 
Kach egg circle is re]>Tesented at the annual meeting by two delegates ; 
tlie met'ting is never held later Ilian the last day of .Ajiril. 

The travelling expenses of one delegate are ))onie by tlie Association. 
Provision is made for a committee of tliree cliosen by the lioard of direc- 
tors of the Association from among themselves to act as an arbitration 
board when the territoiTil boundaries of any egg circle or otlier business 
matters are in disj>nte. 

The Association employs a business manager wlio is solely resjxmsible 
to the executi\aMd tlie Association. ITe is not allowed to maintain a list of the 
mendreis with their corres])onding mmibers, nor may such a list be sub- 
mitted to him at en v time. < >n no account may memlx.‘rs submit ])roduce 
to the Association imder their names ; they must use their uimiber only. 
Xo mciulier may do biisine.ss with the Association imder any other number 
than that registered on the books of the Central As.sociatioii except with 
the written consent of the Secretary. 

'fhe major ])oi1:ion of the business of the Association is done wath the 
leading siirrovmding markets such as Montreal and otlier Kastern Canadian 
cities. A considerable business, howaw^er, is also done with the New Paigland 
States, All shipnuents are marketed under the brand of the Central As- 
sociation. iiie ])ro(]iu^e of the memlK*rs is paid for on the basis of rjualit}’. 
A stated sum per unit is advanced on all produce received by the Association, 
some members being paid weekly and some monthly, and tlie balance of the 
returns, after j)ro\'iding for all expenses and the reserve fund, are distributed 
to the members according to the net value of the produce marketed through 
the Association during the period, 'flie balance in hand at the end 
ot 1919 wais §47,000, of which forty' per cent, was distributed to the 
memlrers . 

The Association ])ossesses a central candling and grading station, a 
poultry killing station and a central hatcliery at Charlottetown. Hy 
means of the hatchery the Association aids members in improving tlieir 
stock. 

The total number of eggs sold co-operatively in ITiuce Edward islan<l 
in 1920 was 813,830 dozeirs, valued at §374,181. 
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Ontiino 

There aie about sixt\ eg^ circles in (Ontario, which in 1920 supplied 
1,201 349 dozens of eggs, valued approximately at $610,844 The Egg 
and Poultry Depailment of the T inted Fanners' Co-operative Compan\ 
of ( )iitano is Ix^conuug more and more the central selling agenc> This 
com])any has done nva> with tlie stamjied egg stem, owing to the action 
of ])ri\Mte dealeis in stamping eggs of their own and now uses an egg case 
]d in dlie eggs art ])iid tor immediateh at the local market price, and 
am turtlier piotits ire dnided at the end ol the season In tq 20 the IHiited 
Firiiicis toopenitne Company mirkcted alKint $600000 worth of eggs 
and ponltr\ tor its members making a ]>rofit of S^o 000 Some oi tlie egg 
ciicle-. uliicb do not market their eggs tlirongh tlie Com]>ni\ <ire still 
mg lh( system of stamping the eggs 

British ( alumina 

llicre is no scpaiale oigain/ation for the t(>-oj)erative h indlmg of 
poultr> produce m Pititisli Columbia but associitions like the Fraser 
\ alio Milk Producers Assoeiation handle poultn jirodute for tlieir 
shaieliedders In 1920 a total ol 4 000 do/ciis of eggs \ allied at $280 ]20, 

w IS sold co-operati\eh 


*sasJ atchi 7^ an 

Lo-o])eiatnc ]K)ulti\ marketing was first '-tirbd ni Saskatchewan 
m 1915 i\htn «i ])oiiltrv killing anti muketmg station yasoixiied in Saska 
toon In icjibanotliei station was opened at Regina Doth these station'- are 
i^onductcd In the Saska tcliew ui Co opeiatne Creamerms, Fimited Tlie 
woik is undei the supervision ot the Piovincial Deprrtment of Agnculturc 

All ])aMnents are based on the live weight of tlie birds vhen tasted 
and reidy to kill Ihe poultr\ is giaded weighed, killed dressed and 
packcM under the su]>er\ision ol exjx^rts provided b\ the College of Agn 
culture Repiesentati\es of the Co opei alive Organi/ itions Rraiich 
then take elmge oi the dressed birds and toiw.ird uhanc'e jMMuents to 
the sluppers it ])iices which had picmoush beem advertized funds foi this 
pinposc being supplied under the pioeincial Agneiiltural Aids Act The 
dressexi ])onltr\ WcU citlier sold at once or if the market was not favourable, 
pLu'ed 111 cold storage and ^old when piicc‘s had <i(lvanced When all 
the birds had Ixen sold, a final paymemt was forwarded to the producer, 
onh the exist of trans])ort killing boxing and storage charges being de- 
ducted from the selling ]>rKe 

In 1917 the stations it vSaskatoon ind Regina weie ojierated for five 
weeks beginning 5 Novembei and at the same tune a sub-station was 
operited <it 'I'antallon foi a week 

In lable XI\ is shown I he qiiantitt ot the various grades of poultry 
received at each of the killmg stations m Saskatchewan, the*advance pa\- 
ment, and the average prue (on live weights) realized during 1917 
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Tabif XIV — Quantifies of Poultry Riccivel and Prices Realized 
at the Suskatchenan Killing ^/atiois, igiy 
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With thfc lul of Hr Poultr-v Dni ion ol tlu Doiunnoii iHpulnunt 
ot V^rKultim and tin Pu>\incid ronlti\ Ih hr h in cl.j; in irkclni^ strv 
ue vNas established in Vlbciti in 1917 Xo --iKcid egi; ni iik( tnn^ 
Lssociations weie lonucd, but uhanti « w is 1 iken ot the nunu lou tnm 
ers' ote^aniz ilions uliuh ibtad\ existtd jM uketiiiR '-t itions hi\L been 
established at ( alFar> nid Edmonton it ^\hich shipiiRiit^ ol epns Iroin 
farmers and tinners on;aiii/ations au candkd <indi;rultd 1 he m irket 
mg service rendeis a leport as to the iding ol individii il jirodnctr^ lots 
of eggs, indicating bad eggs, if any. and the <inantitv of c icli ot tu( general 
glades, Extnis uid ‘ Number One Fiinui^ orgamzdions Lithcr 
appoint a loc il shiyipci to recene eggs tor sluynnent or instruct then reg- 
ular executive to iindei take this woik In 1020 tluTC wcic sold tlnongh 
the miiketmg service 175,(100 dozens ot eggs, \ ihud it 892 (i/cS 
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The diagram op page 583 reprevsents the egg case plan as used 
by the Alberta Egg Marketing Ser\'ice. The blank lorm is shown on 
the left, while the form on the right is niaiked to indicate the p<)sition 
in the case of five small lots In the standard case there are ten 
" fillers, ’’ five in each end, each fillei being mride to contain 36, or 
three dozen, egg . Ekioh of the jquares on the card represents a fillei. 
Each of the Uai large square, is again divided into thirty-six small 
scpiares In the marked card (on the right) the numbers 11, i, 2, 33 
and 17 .ire the numbers given to the fiva producer from wiiom the eggs 
contained in tlie case were collected. It will be seen that producer number 
II suj)j)lied 7 eggs, number 1 twelve dozen, number 2 five dozen, number 
33 eight dozen and six and nuinlier 17 three dozen and eleven. 

By means of this plan the candler c.aii locate each fanners lot in 
the egg case, candle it separately and report upon it as to the number 
of eggs falling into each grade. 

The following is a samt)le statement of the Alberta Egg-Marketing 
Sendee ' — 
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Nova Scotia, 

The co-operative handling of eggs has been in existence in Nova Scotia 
since alx)Ut 1914. At first the local associations formed egg-circles or as- 
sociations for the marketing of their eggs on the principle adopted by the 
Prince Edward Island co-operative poultry produce associations. It 
was found, however, that the cost of collecting by this method in Nova Sco- 
tia where the conditions are different from those on Prince Edward Island, 
combined with the large amount of collecting done by the local peddlers, 
made the egg-circle scheme nnsatisfactoiy and it was discontinued. 
The Poultry Department of the Nova Scotia Agricultural College then 
undertook to act as a central marketing organization for the local co-op “ 
eralive associations. It received the eggs, jueserved, c.uidled and marketed 
them and took 4 cents per dozen eggs of the proceeds of the sales for handling 
and marketing expenses, the balance being paid to the managers (ff the local 
associations immediately the eggs were sold , about 16,000 dozens of eggs 
were handled annually in this way. The Department assumed no finan- 
cial responsibility, it agreed to })rovi(le the outlet and a.ssist in oiganizing 
the circles, all other work devolving upon the respedive managers of 
the local association^ 

In 192 T <1 central marketing compam uas fonned at Ilalihix The 
company markets the juodiice ol its alhliated egg circles and truisacts 
most of their business foi them 


Oiicha 

Co-operative egg and ]>oultr\^ imirketing is carried out on a huge scale 
111 Quebec, es]3ecully by the Quebec I'armers' Co-operative Association. 
The i)ioducts of the co-operative poultry associations, and of their indi- 
vidual members are jnuchased and shipped to the Association’s warehouses 
ill Montreal <in(l the ])ioducei rcccdvCvS the lull price minus a small per- 
centage (<ibont for handling ex])onses In 1920 the total number of 
eggs sold cO'Operativelv in Quebec was 278,700 dozens, valued at 81.^12,137. 

§ 7. The co-ormovTivK marketing or iRun and \ r:uia abja.s. 

The co-operati\e marketing oi fruit and vegetables iji Canada is most 
in evidence in the jirovinces of Ontario, Nova Scotia and British Columbia. 
Of the fruit marketed, tlie ap])lc is the most important ])r()duct, and po- 
tatoes predomimite amongst the vegetables In the majorit}' of cases 
the local co-operative associations were the <nitcome of agitation for the 
improvement of the fruit and vegetable ciops and they were first formed for 
the purpose of obtaining this end by the }>urdiase of high class seed of the 
same variety, so that a large <ind unifium ciop might be assured to the 
association by its members thus facilitating the marketing and disposal 
of the crop and the obtaining of the liighei prices which first class products 
warrant. The next step was the jairchasing of materials and tools necessary 
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to the producers and then, sometimes soon, sometimes onh^ after a number 
of years, co-operative marketing either independently or in conjunction 
with other co-operative associations. 

Ontario, 

There is no central co-operative fruit selling organization in Ontario 
although the Pro\'ince produces nearly 70 of total fruit croi) Canada, 
and recently the need for the formation of sucli an organization has 
been strongly advocated. At the 1921 convention of the Ontario Fruit 
Growers’ Association the. Fruit Commissioner stated, “ There are in Ontario 
today approximately fifty fruit growers’ organizations, thiily-five of 
which have confined their ^>perations to ai>ples only. vSe\'eral of these 
have not been in active marketing for a number of years. Very few', 
if any, handle the fruit through a central ])acking house, the w^ork l>eiiig 
done iu orcliards or in buildings on the premises of each member, and eacli 
organization marketing its fruit iiidependenth^ of the others, with more 
or less success. While independent co-(.)])erative organizations offer 
some advantage over individual effort, it is practically impossible for these 
to successfully compete with other provinces and districts wdiere growers 
are thoronglily organized and have established an efficient central selling 
association. In view of tliis growing competition one hesitates to recom- 
mend the further organization of growers into independent units until 
there has been established a central celling organization with which they 
can aifiliate and to which they can turn cner their product to be 
marketed 

We give details of some oi the most siiccessfni fruit and \T‘getable 
co-operative associations in Ontario. 

In the Niagara District tliere are sonu- seven active associations. 
Amongst these is the Niagara District Gra])e throwers, Limited. In the 
snmmer of tqk) a small organization was formed which Iry August 1919 
included four or five local organizations. The local wine maiuifacturers 
were a})proaclied with the object of discussing ])rices for the conung cro]) 
but they refused to c'onfer with the growers, regarding thernsehes. as for- 
merly, as the ]>rice setting factor for the grajie cro]). The ass('>cintion tliere- 
fore got iu touch with two American dealers, one of whom bought 58 
carloads of grax)cs at a price considerably above tliat offered In’ the w’ine 
manniacturers. In August 1920 the associatimi obtained its charter. Its 
headquarters are at St. Catherine’s ; it has a membershi]:) of al>out 300, 
controlling about 2,500 acres of the 4.500 acres of \aneyards in tlie Pro- 
\dnce. The capital is §500,000 divided into 50,000 shares of Sio each, 
ihe association has about .13 local organizations aifiliated to it. 

In 1920 the association entered into an agreement witli the American 
Fruit (»row-ers, Incoiq^orated, to handle its export to that country on a 
commission of 5 %, the Association guaranteeing all collections. In mder 
to handle the crop it wtis neces.sary^ to import over 100,000 bushel baskets 
from Indiana and Oorgia, and of these 96,000 were filled, loading 200 
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cars, and sent back to the United States. The net price to the grower 
for his grapes shipped in these bushel baskets was $80.20 per ton. During 
the season the association sold 306,000 six-quart baskets, of which 200,000 
went to the United vStates ; 75,000 eleven-quart baskets were also sold. 
These last brought $103 a ton, or $93 net after the baskets had been 
paid for. It is stated that had the a.ssociation exported its grapes to the 
United States in American standard baskets it would have received 
$12 a t(^ii more The total turnover of the association during its 1920 
season was S49(),ooo In paying the growers it fixed tire price at $85 
pel ton and paid 80 within 10 da3s and the remaining 20 within 30 
days. At the end of the 3^ear a surjilns of 833,000 was left. This wa'^ 
pooled and divided amongst the members according to the quantity" of 
grapes siq^plied and the type of package, the cleven-(|uaTt basket scoring 
highest 

In 1920 the fruit crop of the Niagara Peninsula, except grapes, suffei- 
ed severely from the effects of inadequate distribution and a great shortage 
oi rcfrigeratoi cars and labour Earlv in ()ctol>er of that year the Minister 
of Agriculture for Ontario called together a committet of fruit gioweis 
of the Peninsula to discuss the situation It was decided to adopt i^o-o^xu 
ati\e methods and a committee was appointed to dmu u]) a scheme. At 
the end of the "sear a report was presented of which tlie following is a 
siimmar}^ That immetliate steps l)e taken to organize and incorporate 
<i coinpam to be known as the Niagaia Peninsula Uiowers, Limited, 
to act on beJjall of the grower members in the giadiug and markelin;^ 
of fruit 01 othei ])rodiicts ]>ioduced by the grow eis «itu 1 in tlie sale and 
distribution of siqiplies neede<l In giouer members fiom lime to time 
TJiat such a coiiqiaiiy bo not put into o])eration until a committee ot 
tw'elve members are satisfied that {a) sufficieut capital is assured to the 
company to meet its obligations, {h) the ser\nces of qualified managers 
ha\e been obtained and {c) a gross sale of not less than $1,500,000 
based 011 the 1920 crop be assured to the conqiaii} . That members 
lie requested to sign an agreement to accept .ind pay foi stock in 
tlie company accoiding to the following schedule : Otowers whose gross 
sales of fruit for IQ20 were less than $2,000 to have 1 share ailotterl , those 
ovei $2,000 but less than $4,000 to have 2 share^' allotted , tliose over 
$4,000 but uiidei 8^,000 to h.ive 3 shares allotted those over $(),ooo but 
uTidei MO, 000 to liave 4 shares allotted, and those growers whovSe sales in 
1920 exceeded $x 0,000 to be able to subscribe foi 5 shares. The shares are 
one hundred dollais each and aie non-di\i(leud l)earing. Twenty pei cent, 
])ayment foi shares to accompaiiv susbci iptiou , thiity per cent on or be- 
fore 1 October 1921, fifty jier cent, or am part thereof, on demand, with 
interest at 7 ])er cent per annum on all unpaid balances after demand. 
In addition the subscribers agiee to delivei to the company all the fruit 
or other ptoducts produced h}' them which the compaity may decide to 
handle 

The committee explained that it wms pro])osed to secure the signing 
of as many membersbi]) agreements as possible up tc» 1 March 192X, at 
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whicii time the lists would be closed and no further stock issued, at least 
for some time to come. In order to induce the maximum number of sub- 
scriptions at the start, a rule w^as drawn up by which any new member 
subscribing after the closing date, must pay the full Sioo, at once, in 
cash. It was decided tliat it woiild be desirable to be able to transfer 
shares at any time with the approval of the directors cf the coni])any. 
It will l>e seen that the princij^le of one man one vote is not followed, the 
system being one vote to one share with a maximum of five but the com- 
mittee felt that many new members would want to come in and that sub- 
scribers holding more than one vote would be more willing to sell their 
surplus noii-diridend bearing shares than to keep their extra voting power 
at the annual meeting of the company , and that, in addition, by the ])ro- 
cess of transferring to new members, the two hundred thousand dollai^ of 
capital stock would accommodate, in time, its maximum of two thousand 
subscribers. 

The members have to agree that all fruit grown by them will be delivei- 
ed to the c()ruj)any except such limited cjuanlities as tlic\’ may disj)ose 
of by gift ami such grades and (pialities as the management may exclude 
from shipment or direct to be otherwise disposed of and such cjuautities 
as the members may, on their own premises, vsell to consumers. Hut n(» 
Tiiember must sell fruit tor resale outside the company without the sanc- 
tion ot his division manager wiio must first inform the sales manager. 

A member may withdraw from the company at the end of any shipping 
season 01 before i May of any year. Written notice must be given to the 
secretaiy before i April. 

Tile territory covered b\^ the company is divided into 14 division^, 
each under a division maiiagei who has charge of all local matters 
and acts under the supervision of the general imiiiager and the sales 
manager of the company. The general offices of the com])auy are situated 
at (xriiiisby, almost in the e'en! re oi the territory cowered by the company, 
(trading statuhirds have been deteruiiiied by the coiu])auy for each kind 
of fruit and a dhisiou manager may lefiise to accept any deliv'eiy' the 
shipment (d wiiich would in his judgment be detrimental to the best in- 
terests of the luembeis. If a certain lot of fruit doe^ not adheie to the 
proj>er standard the division manager is emjiowered to make a tair cut 
in the price to be paid to the giow^cr, and should a difference of opinion 
arise as between a member and his division manager respecting the grading, 
marking, condition of packages or any question affecting a deli\ei\,the 
meml>ei has the right to a further ins]>ection and at the request ofsuchmem- 
l>er, his division manager notifies the general manager wdio causes the de- 
livery in question to be inspected by a competent member or officer of the 
company wiio.se decision in the case is final. 

When the fruit is delivered to the loading jfiatform by the grower 
he makes out a statement in triplicate of the (luantityof fruit delivered with 
each load, i'his is checked by the local manager who retains two copies 
for the company. The proceeds of the various kinds and grades of fruit and 
other products sold by the company on any one day are pooled as such 
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equitably amongst the members The records of receipts and products 
are forwarded to the central office where they are checked and recorded 
and the pooling price of each grade of each product for the day is de- 
termined. 'rhis operation takes four &Ays to comi)lete. Each grower^s 
account is then credited with the proper amounts and one of the duplicate 
delivery recei})ts returned to liim with the pooling price filled in. By 
this system every grower delivering fruit on the same day is assured of 
getting the same price for it, and although a large amount of clerical work 
is necessary" the overhead expenses of the company have never gone above 
ten ])er cent Payments to the growers are made twice a month, about the 
tenth and the twenty-fifth, at the rate of 8o per cent, ol their’sales. The 
balance is retained by the comjjany to cover overhead charges and reserve 
tund Any balance left over at the end of the year is paid to the grower 
in pio]K)Ttion to the volume of business done M him during the year. 

An ofiice has been established at Winnipeg for handling the bnsmess 
done in the Prainc Pro\dTices, and the company has its own representative 
on the Toronto market Agents have been established in practically 
everv town in the Maritime I^rovmces. These agents are ]>ai(] on a com- 
mission basis and it is their business <ilso to adjust all claims made against 
the company. 

Inoin jo Apnl to ]o November 192 1 the total turnovei of the Niagara 
l-^eniusular (Growers was about $i,Sdo,oo() and it handled forty nine vari- 
eties of fniit and ^egetables iiKluding 124 carlo.ids ot ipplcs 49 carloads 
of cherries, 10 caihvids of curr.ints, 53b carloads of giaj:K‘s, 5()4 carloads 
of ]>eaches, jiq carloads oi ])e<ns 74 carlo ids of ])lun)s, cailoads of ras]>- 
bellies, 70 carloads oi strawberries, 12 cailoads ot is]>aiagus, 10 carloads 
of cabbages, 54 carloads ot cantalonjies. 8 carloads of encumbers, 11 car- 
loads of pe])pers, and 133 carloads ot tomatoes Ot the 1 19 carloads of 
jiears handled, 25 w^ere exported to tlreat Hrilain. The grapes consisted 
only of those sold in baskets on the Canadian markets The bulk ot 
the crop wliich was sold either to local wineries or ex])orted to the 
I nited Estates, was handled by the Niagaia District (irajie (in'w^ers, Etc! 
Tlie‘-e two companies co-opeiate m the marketing of each other’s ft tut 

The Niagara Peninsula PVuit C,roweTs’ Assoeialion canies eii an active 
advertizing cam]>aign It amis at telling the consuming public' just what 
tniits ma> be had P'oi fifteen wc^'ks during tlie fruit seasem wellvcritteu 
short bulletins are inserted weekly in 250 pajieis in the Province. In this 
way it is estimated th<it everv iamily that takes in both the city and 
local pa])ei has two opporl unit res ol seeing the notice An attempt 
Is male, where possible, to have the bnlletiii inserted in the local news 
Items, but failing this to have it at any rale placed in a "‘preferred*' 
])ovitif)n Iv 1x0 case is the bulletin inserted m the regular ad\erliziug 
columns 

111 the counties of l\ssex, Kent and lyambton, there arc a number ot 
vegetable growers’ associations, wffiile associations ot apple growlers arz 
niiite numerous in the leading apple districts. There is also the Co-opera- 
tive imuit (ttowtts of Ontario, a united company organized for marketing 
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the fruit of the locals. About eighteen locals are thus united. During 
the war activities practically ceased, but steps are now being taken to 
revive the work. Associations of this character employ a manager to tnar- 
ket their output and to purchase containers, spraying materials, seeds 
and fertilizers. The usual co-operative business methods are employed . 
In some instances members are paid when the returns come in ; in other 
cases they are paid at the end of the season the amount realized less the 
cost of handling. The returns are pooled in the case of some of the apple 
growers’ associations. 

In many cases the value of the laud has increased by 50 percent. due 
to the extra time spent on the land by the farmers, who formerly liad t(^ 
employ this time in marketing. 

In the spring of 1913, eighteen fruit and vegetable growlers in the 
Leamington district formed the line Co-operative Company. 3 'hey were 
for two years the only fruit and vegetable company doing business in that 
district. Then about tlie same number of growers formed a ct>m])any 
under the name of the Leamington and Western Co-operative Company, 
Still another co-operative company was formed, the Essex Growers, 
In addition tliere was one large individual dealer and a numb<‘r of small 
dealei's. In 1917 the Leamington and Western Co-operative Company 
amalgr\ mated with the Tirie Co-oi)erative Company, whose membershi]> 
in the meantime had increased to 63. The Erie Company’s name was 
retained. Next the Ruthvon Cold Storage C<>inj>anv, with a membership of 
27, was bought out. After that the company took in the Kingsville 
Co-operative Compaii}" and opened up a shipping station at Harrow. 
In the s])ring of 1920 the line Co-operative Company lx>ught out 
the ICssex Gnawers in Leamington and at the same time o])ened up a branch 
near Blenheim in Kent County, In .seven years the Erie Co-operative 
C(>m])any increased its membership from 18 to 339, its business from 
$25,000 to $705,000 and the financial .standing from a deficit in the early 
p«iit of the company’s existence to a surplus of $56,000 in 1920. In 
addition the company has eliminated all competitors excej^t one. 

In the County oi Middle.sex, Ontario, the Caradoc Fruit Growers’ As- 
sociation is a thriving fruit a>-opeTative growers’ association. There are 
thirt3"-seven meml^ers in this as.sociation ; the manager conducts a general 
store in the village of IVIount Brydges, buys and sells apples and potatoes 
as a personal business and manages the affairs of the Caradoc Fruit 
Growers on a commission basis. Until 1921 the manager had full control 
of the affairs of the Association ; he could enrol a new member, or expel 
one as he thought fit. This system became too one-sided and in 1921 the 
manager asked that a committee of five members be ajjpointed to deal 
with all matters of discipline and adjustment and this plan wa.s adopted. 

The manager i.s paid a commission of thirty cents per barrel on the 
pack of the organization. The manager collects all moneys payable to 
the Association, makes all payments for it and at the end of the season 
pays himself and the members. I^p to 1920 the members of the Associa- 
tion packed their apples in the orchards, but it was found impossible to 
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maintaiT] '-taiidcird ^radiiii^ and in 1921 a packing house was rented 
from the radwa^^ company where the fruit is graded under the personal 
super\ ision of the manager Each grower s load is inventoned and piled 
'^tpat itelv in the warehouse, the grower tieing given a duplicate slip showing 
the number of boxes ot each \anety delnered 

Potato growers' associations in Onlaiio were started about 1914 
U the comimnceiuent their chief activity was binmg loads ol seed pota- 
toes to iTisure uniioniulv ot their members' crops B3 tins means and by 
CO operitne luaiketmg the issoci itions ha\e obtained about one third 
increase in price toi their memlieis There is no co-operativc potato 
mirketing issociitiou co\ering the whole proMiue an<l the tormatioii of 
‘^uch an association was strotigh ]iressed at the sixteenth annual con- 
\eiition ol the Ontario Vegetable (.bowers' Association held at Toronto 
in I ebiiun 1921 

The Orangeville Co-operatne Marketing Lom])an\ is an examjile 
of a local mcorporited co oxierative company started for tlie sale of pota- 
toes In 1920 there were 9 othcu locals imiled to the assoc 1 ilioii The 
munbci of shareholders at that date was ic)0 shares are S25 each and the 
I>ud u]) capit«d In S8 ]5() The tissocialion pavs the street piice loi ])ro- 
duce when delnered to it Produce is handled for sharcbolderN and non- 
Nhaieholders but the profits arc onh dnided amongst the shareholders 
In igKj the ])rofit «>u uoTi-shaieholders business ])aid the enliic opciatmg 
e\]>cnsts ot tlie com])ain The comiiaii} owns a Irost ])root p<>tato 
waiehoiise m addition the (ompjn\ bought i gram ele\ itor thepnmarv 
cruse ot the pimhase being the refusal oi the local dealers to handle the 
complin s gram if tbe\ could not handle its potatoes In i9i() the asso- 
ciation handled 3(1 000 b<igs of ])otatoes at a profit of Si 2 000 They <ilso 
handled 11 000 bushels of wheat and ji 000 buslitls of otliei gr.un at a 
net ])r()ht of *>4 000 


\< a ScoHa 

Ihe first cifoit at c()-operative fruit muketmg m ]No\ i Scotm w is 
made m 1907 when 12 fruit ^rowers Ining m Peiwick foimed the Pciwick 
Fruit Com])an\ Ltd incxvr])oratcd under the No\a bcotir Joint vStock 
Com]iiin Act The first \eai the coni})an\ lundkd 7 000 barrels ol apples, 
in T90S about 15 000 baircls nid in 1909 some 22 000 b inels The success 
achieied b\ this societi led to the passing oi the Farmers Print Produce 
and W<n chouse Associations Act Coo])erative companies were rapidly 
organized under this Act but it soon tianspircd that the ends of cx>- 
operation weie being defeated m that each of these com]ianies became 
i large unit competing against other oiganized units Hence the necessity 
irose for .1 central company which could iimte the busmess of the local 
compames, and m 1912 the AcT to Further F militate the Incorporation 
of 1 armers’ Fruit Produce and Warehouses Associations was passed 
Fnder this Act the United Fnrit Companies of No\a Scotia, Umuted, 
wis formed, primanl-v the handling of jKrtatoes It has an authorised 
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capital of $50,000, of which $42,000 has l)een subscriberh Ihitil T91C) none 
of the .stock siibscii bed had been called in, the banks pving credit on the sub- 
scribed stock and the business being tinanced on directors’ notes from the 
local companies when they purchase, by discounting o])en drafts, etc. How- 
ever in 1919 ten per cent, of the cajntal stock subscribed was called ii}). 

At the commencement 22 local co o])eiative companies were afhliated 
to the central ctnniKmy , in 1919 there were 4,] subridiary companies. 

The governing bod}" of the T'nited Fnnl Com])anies is comjKised of 
a president, secretary an<l dnedors. one director for e\eiy alhliatcd com- 
f)any, each having as many votes at the directors' meetings as the local com- 
pany he represents hohls shares in the Central. Tlie diu-ctors may appoint 
a Ixrard oi management to manage the business affairs of the company. 
Dividends may be declared Irom tJie juofit of tlie congjany to the share- 
holdeis in jirojiortion to the amount ]>aid u]) on their re.sj)ective shares, 
or the profits, at the discretion of the directors, may be u.sed for any busi- 
ness ]>urpose within the powers of the compari} 01 to cieate a reserve fund. 

The central company has no warehousing sj)ace, but each local comjjany 
has its apple warelunise and there the appk‘s are stored. The local mau- 
agei notiht's the eeutial what they have in stock These a])ples are in- 
s})ected by the compain 's inspectors to ensme a unifoiiu and high standard 
jiack. When the central compan} receives a big order for apples the loc- 
iil companies aie notihed to ]ia\e cars icady for shijimenl on a certain 
date. The comjiany has rejiresentativ^es at Havana and in London, these 
being the two chief markets, and ahso an intelligence system wLieli keeps 
them iidomied every da\ trom all the jiiincipal markets as to the situation. 

A lump ])rice is iiaid after each sale during the season ])ei variety 
and grade to the subsidiary com])anies, and the balance jiaid at the end 
of the season li larmers need the money, however, they can get larger 
ad\'ances on their triiil In addition to dealing in apples the company 
handles other fruit and also j)oiatocs and buys snpjdies for the meml^ers 
of the subsidiary companies In certain cuses the ('ompany is able to 
charge tiie meml)ers less than the jirice of the materials on account of the 
jnofits made bv selling to non-members. 

During the year 1918-19 the company handled 143,994 barrels of ap- 
ples and 82,521 bariTls of jiotatoes. The total business of the year including 
the purchase of supjilies amounted to $1,917,689, The com])any ended the 
year with a reserve account of $27,5()5 divided into twr) sectioius, a potato 
reser\"e of $10,000 and a general reserve of 817,565. There was a bn dness 
profit on the year’s ot>erations of $16,619, The financial slatemeiit pre- 
sented at the ninth annual meeting held in Jiuie 1921 showed the best 
recoid ewr made, the total turnover amountiug to $3,292,549 at a cost 
of 1. 1 per cent. I Hiring that season the company had been instiiimental 
in chaitering 20 steamers for the carriage of fruit, potatoes and fertilizers. 

In 1915 the Annapolis Valley assi^iations subscribed 5,000 l>arrels 
of apples for the purposes of an advertizing campaign carried out by the 
Nova Scotia Fruit Growers’ Association. In addition the ITovincial 
Gowrnment gave a cash contribution. An experienced representative 
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was sent to England to advertize Nova Scotian fruit in the principal 
cities. 


British Colimhta 

Co-operation in the fruit and vegetable industrievS of British Columbia 
began in 191J, when an aniendnient to the Agricultural Associations Act 
was passed wliereby dul}^ incorporated associations might secxire a govern- 
nient loan amounting to 80 per cent of the subscribed capital The main 
centie of organization was the Okanagan Valiev, where eight local associa- 
tions were formed Tlie work of these associations was to assemble, 
grade and pack according to standard rules all fruit and vegetables grown 
by the resjx'Ctive shareholders and otheiwise to prepare them for 
market At the same time a united selling and bn3'ing organization was 
established under the name of the Okanagan United Growers. Tliis company 
was f(>rmcd of the growers who constituted the si^veial local associatums, 
but was registered as a separate concern with a share capital oi $i(),ooo, 
and a paid ii]) cajiital of $28 No fuither calls have since been made. The 
first crop handled was that of 1913, and sixt^^-five per cent, (►f the crop 
passed through the Association The Association mjw contrcds the bulk of 
the Fruit of the Okanagan Valiev and is the ])nec‘-setting iacbvr in British 
Columbia 

The charge to the growers b} the local associations lor prc)Xiding cUvSes 
and otlier mateiial and for grading and packing vaiies according to 
the size of the p«ick.ige, but in the case of the boxed ap])les this chaige was 
42 cents in 191 () To this was added <in overhead chaige of (> cents The 
Okanagan United (kow^ers’ selling chaige varies m the same way. but 
wath the box of apjdes it wa,s 9 ^4 cents Theiefore the grower paid 37 ^4 
cents lor having his fruit graded packed and sold, plus commission, w'hich 
at $J0 per carload is 4 cents, a total of 61 cents. F'or financing 
])urpose.s tlie selling organization apart from the direct case-charge referred 
to. witholds 2 per cent of all accounts handled Amounts so deducted 
beat interest .it 5 per cent, and are repa^aible in fiv(‘ 3'ears. 

The internal co-operative needs ol the province were satisfied, but 
within the last few^ years the fniit and vegetable production of British 
Columbia has f^r exceeded the jirovincial consumption and interj^rovincial 
and foreign markets w^ere sought The efforts of the individual local as- 
sociations in selling to outside markets were uusativsfactory, eomiietition 
amongst themselves develojied and no definite standard, price or grade 
was maintained. In order, therefore, to control satisfactorily the export 
trade the associations fonued in 1919 the British Columbia Traffic 
and Credit Association wdiich has proved a great factor in regulating 
shi])[>ing methods and in establishing a standard of fruit to meet all 
<‘ompt4itor.s. 

The commercial production of small fruits in British Columbia dates 
back some twenty-five }'ears During this period many attempts were 
made in various localities on the Ix>wer Mainland and Vancouver Island 
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to improve conditions of marketing. Niimenms fruit-growers' associations 
were formed, some of them attempting the sale of tlieir members' produce, 
others merely existing for the purpose of discussing local conditions and me- 
thods of production. Wliere any attempt was made at marketing, however, 
such operations were short-lived, the results being far from satisfactory. 
The causes contributing to these failures were mainly lack of pr()|)er in- 
spection as to grade and pack, lack of adequate facilities for handling the 
fruit previous to shipment and inability of the growers to stand together. 

It was not until 1915 that any real success attended the efforts made 
to nunket British Columbia small fiuits upon the co-operative plan. In 
that year the (k)rdon Head Fruit-growers' Association on X^ancouver 
Island was incorporated. By ])lacing field inspectots amongst their mem- 
bets to instruct them as to grade and j)ack, and by the supervision of the 
Dominion Fruit Inspectors, who finally passed n}>on all crates before they 
were loaded into refrigerator cars, the association got a firm hold on the 
market with first-class prodxicts 

But conditions on tlie Mainland showed but slight ini])iovemeut. 
Au attempt was made in tlie Missioii-Hatzic District at co-operative market- 
ing in carloads. A better inspection of fruit was made, but owing to the 
more Immid atmospheric conditions prevailing in that locality, compared 
with Xkiiieouvei Island, it was found tliat the small fruit sweated during 
transit, which moisture turne<l to mould by the time the cars reached 
their destination. Tliis caused the association to be a failure and individual 
indiscriminate shipments from that and other mainland districts con- 
tinued as belore. 

It was not until jqj() that co-operation amongst the I^ower ]\Iaiuland 
fruit growers made any decided headway In the s})riiig oi that year some 
twenty eight growers of the Dewdney-Hatzic-Missiou District formed tlieiu- 
selves into a new organization called the Fruit and Mercantile Fxchaiige, 
Ivimited, and erected a warehouse vith a small freezing and jnecoolmg 
plant Tlie association had great difficulty xn inducing groweis to become 
members. Ilowev’ei, its first season was a succ^‘vss and by the end of the 
season the membership had increased from 28 to 120. 

Encouraged by their success, other Mainland districts started to or- 
ganize and in the s]>ring of 1920 three new associations were formed At 
this time also the Fruit and Mercantile Exchange enlarged its premises 
by means ol a ^^50,000 issue of delxuitures guaranteed by the Mission 
Municipality 

It soon Ijiecaiue evident that unless there was co-ordination amongst 
the associations, shipments from each district would be liable to conflict, 
and proper distribution could not be accomplished. With this object 
in view the British Columbia Berry-Growers’ Association, Limited, was 
formed and incorporated in April i()2o, membership in this association 
laeing restricted to co-operative small-fruit growers’ associations of the 
provihee. All the lyower Mainland associations Irecame members, and the 
■Gordon Head Fruit-growers’ Association also joined. 

During tlie season of 1920 this head association did little more than 
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dct ni an ad\ ivor> capacit3’' to its members However, in January 1921 
the member soaeties deaded that their produce should be sold and dis- 
tributed through the head association The British Columbia Berry 
(lowers Association now includes in its membership all the assoaations 
on the Lower Mainland, the Gordon Head and Cowichan Associations of 
\ancouvcr Island, ind the Wynndel and Salmon Arm Associations of the 
Upper Country 

The Bntish Columbii Fiuit Growers Association woiking m conjunc- 
tion with the ProMucial Department of Agriculture advertizes the fruit 
and vegetable products of the pro\ mcc m the markets ot Alberta and Sa- 
skatchewan Window cards are distributed free to the dealers, bulletins 
ire nisei ted m the piairie newspapers, and a fiee booklet of eighty pages 
giMtig recipes and mcthocLs of canning are sent to all interested In ad 
dition c^irculars are issued to all retailers e\tr\ few weeks referring to the 
fruits in season 


A nr Bf imsu ick 

The New Brunswick Fruit Groweis Association is primanh a purchas- 
ing issouation and as such is descnlied in a liter section In J917 it 
started the co opeiative ^lupmeiit of apples This work has increased 
rapidh and a \er> high standaid of pack has been reached and mainl uned 
In igiS the association obtained incorporation under a special chiitei 
of the New Brunswick IvCgisI iture In iqjq it shipped 3700 barrels 
ol apples to Montreal 


I Iberia 

The CO operative marketing of fruit and vegetables has only recently 
been started in Alberta the Edmonton Potato Growers, Limited, being iite 
first association to be formed Tins association was incorporated m July 
1921 under the Alberta Co-operative Assoaations Act The membership is 
limited to jiroducers of potatoes living in the terntorv tnbutary to the 
business office of the association The shares of the association have a 
par \alne of $25 and a grower on becoming a member is required to pur 
chase at least one, but not more than ten shares paying in cash 20 per cent 
of the par \alue No member may have more than one vote He must 
als<i sign i negotiable non-mteiesl -bearing demand note for $200 which 
IS made out to the order of the association These notes are used as collat 
eral secunt> with winch to borrow funds m financing the v anous operations 
in connection with the marketing of the crop The notes are the pro- 
perty of the association and are available m the settlement of any liqmda 
tion damages which may result from the failure of any member to live up 
to his contract wuth the association 

The incoming memlier is further required to enter into a contract 
with the association respecting the handling and marketing of his crop 
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This contract specifies that the grower appoints the association liis agent 
for the purpose of handling and marketing his potatoCvS and any other farm 
products he may s])ecify and he binds himself to deliver to the association 
his entire crop. On or before i July of each year the grower must report 
to the association the acreage to l^e grown by him that year of potatoes 
and other farm produce covered by the contract. If other vegetables not 
covered by the contract are included in the growler's re))oil, it is taken to in- 
dicate that itisthe grower's intention to include such produce iu the contract 
in the future. During the growing seuson the grower must furnisli any such 
information concerning his products as may be recpiired b}^ the a.ssociation. 
The period of the contract extends indefinitely but provides that a grower 
wishing to withdraw from the a.ssociation may cancel his contract at the 
end of any croj) yeai upon giving thitty days notice. The association has 
a lien upon the farm ]>roduce contracted by the grower to be delivered to 
the association, foi any indebtedne.ss owing by the grower. The con- 
tract also includes a penalty clause w^hicli ])ruvides that if the grower fails 
oi refuses to deliver his cro])tothe association he shall pa to the association, 
as li(jUidated damages, an amount equal to the service charge of the asso- 
ciation In Kjji this charge was $50 per car, an amount equivalent to 
approximately 8 cent^ per buslieJ. This amount be (ieducted from 

any moue> lu ] possession of the association due to the offending grower 
or may be a charge against the grower's note. With regard to outsi(ie 
offers, the contract provides that if a nieinl)er is offered by some 
outside concern a price in excess of the price then obtainable by the asso- 
ciation, he shall turn over such offer to the association to be filled by it 
from tlie said grower's jxptatoes. This clause is meant to nullify the 
efforts of o])posing concerns in any effort to discredit tlie association by 
paying temporarily more than the market will allow. 

The marketing scheme includes an arrangement by which sales shall 
he })(H)led. 'I'he length of the pooling period, the marketing and other 
details iu conuection are matters wliich are left to the board of directors. 
The contract does not stipulate that the member must accept the pooling 
arrangement , any growler may have a separate account if he so desires, 
but the board recommends that luemters accept the anangement and enter 
the pool. The general feeling so far seems to be strongl}- in favour of the 
pooling arrangement. Further provision is made that in case the manager 
at ail}’ time should meet with unforeseen difficulties in the marketing, 
he may authorize tlie grower to sell on his own initiative. 

The directors of the association decided upon a bi-weekly pool for 
the early crop and a w^eekly pool for the late croj), the bi-weekly pool 
period ruuniiig from July to 15 August and the weekly pool foi the re- 
mainder of the 3^ear. Seed and fancy grades of potatoes are not included 
in the pool. 

By Septeml>er 1921 the number of members wa.s 47 and the association 
had established a credit at the bank on its collateral notes of $9,400. 
During 1920 the association marketed over 800 carloads of potatoCvS. 
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§ 8. IhK cooperative SAIJC ok TOBACCO. 

Co operation lias also V>een applied in Canada to the marketing of to- 
baeco Tims the Yama^ka Willey Agricultnral Co-operative Association 
was organized in iqii by the tobacco growers oi the Yamaska Valley, 
Ronville Comity, in the Piovinoe of Quebec. At the time of organization 
the numlx?r oi shareholders was 250 ; the number is now about 400. The 
headquarters and warehouses oi the association are at St. Cesaire. The 
association has a subscnlx‘d cajiital oi 842, boo of winch 834,920 has been 
])aid np In IQI3 some 550,000 pounds oi tobacco were wmehoused 
and ])tc])ared for market In 1018 the as.sociation sold 813b, t6t worth 
oi tobacco, and in iqig it sold 8-08,977 worth, making a net piofit of 
820,048. For se\eral years the association has jiaid a dividend of six 
])er cent The financial statement for 1919 showed a surplus of $53,95^. 

^ 9. Till. CO-OPHRATIVlv MARKETINCr OK SEKD. 

We gh^e in this section an account of '“Ome associations wdiich market 
guaranteed seed It will be seen, therelore, that all blanches of horti- 
cultural farming aie being undeitaken b> co-operative associations 
Prominent amongst these is the Quebec »^eed Orowers’ Cc>-o|'erative 
Association. 


In 1914 there w^as organized the Quebec Co~opeiative Society of vSeed 
Produceis, wath headquarters at Ste. Rosalie Junction The object oi this 
society is to jiioduce and handle in adequate quantities high class seed 
for use on Quebec famis In the organization of the society the ProMucial 
IJepartment oi Agriculture was of marked assistance. It bought the land 
at Ste Rosalie Junction wliere a modern warehouse and cleaning plant 
have been built In addition some of the money foi the building and in- 
stallation of the machinery was lx)rrowed from the ProMiicial (k)vernnient 
without interest for a term of three years. Tliis money is to be paid back 
as the business of the society devehqis The building cost $15,000 and 
the niacliinery $5,000 The salary of the manager and hi^ a.s.sistants is 
paid by the Provincial Department of Agriculture. The services of these 
assistants are available for other provincial work during the slack season 
of the 3^ear On the other hand a good deal of assistance is rendered to the 
society by pr'ovincial district agricxdtural representatives or demon- 
strators " during tlie summer in inspecting crops of seed grown by farmers 
for the society 

The regulations of the society recpiire that it shall lx* comxjosed en- 
tirely of farmers or agricultural co-o|>erative associations, all of Vvhom must 
be stock holders. Farmers are required to own at least ten shares of 
$10 each. Those preferring to do so may pay for their stock in full ; others 
must ])ay at least $10 per year until the full v’-alue of the stock lie paid np^ 
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* 

CO'Oi^erative associations have only one share each but enjoy all the j^ri- 
vileges of individual nieinbeis except the right to vote. The operations 
of the society are controlled by a board of five directors elected aniong.st 
the members. 

Should a profit of more than 6 'b, be realized by the vSociety during 
any one year the surjdns is to be placed in a reserve fund until this fund 
attains a certain figure ; the directors are then authorized to determine 
what shall be done with the balance. 

The aim of the society is ultimately to handle legisteu'd and iiist 
class seed and to ]je llie chief distributing station in the ]mA'ince It 
purchases as much of tlie registered seed prodiioed in llie ])To\ iuee as ]'oss~ 
ibie and imjiorts fiom othei jirovinces it necessar> Registered seed is 
suj)plied to laiiuers for proj^agatioii for the society. B(d'ort‘ 1(^17 no de- 
finite contract had Ix^en entered into between thi^ society and the groweis 
Iru the production of seed at a given price (Irower^ supplied with legis- 
tenal seed for juopagatiou are<*aconraged to Ik-coiuc members of the Canad- 
iiin Seed Crrowers' Association and to follow its methods of seed growing 
in ordci that the seed ]>rodiux*d may be «icce])ted tor registration if up to 
standard. Hie nhoye association and the society aie working in close 
conjuni'tion In the membeishi]) ol the socict}' was 75cS comprising 

e(>7 legular niemb(u>, 57 iarmers' clubs and 7,4 agiicailtnral co-operative 
associations Its subscribed cajhtal was 3 (> 7 , 4 QO and its jiaid-u]) ca]>ital 
S25,()8 i. TIjc total transactions dtuing i9i()amoun1ed to >?T5 p, 457>. Thecom- 
iJiUiy’s assets stand at about 857,000. 

In the Tliiiteeiilh Annual Re])ort of the Canadian Seed (bowers’ 
Association, for the year ending 71 March iQij, the following comment 
witli Tcgard b) the Quebec* Co-operative Society of Seed Producers is made : 
“ The organization ma>' [nassibly be cvpen to certain criticism on account 
of the amoinil of fmanc'ial aid extended by tlie (rovennneiU . If tiiere 
exi.sted private concerns which aic disposed to carr}^ on their business with 
the same amount of care a.s that exeieised by the Co-o[)e] ati\ e Society, 
there miglit be* justification for criticism. In view of tlie fact, liowever, 
that sufiic'ient seed of the propel cjuality and breeding wais not being made 
available in Quebec for the need of her fanners^ the action taken a])pears 
to be w'arran ted ”. 


OnlaruK 

In the summer ol 1017 the Grand River Alfalfa Seed Centre was 
organized at York, Ontario. The main object of the centre is to encourage 
the producta'on of haidier strains ol alfalfa seed among its members and by 
means of co-operation to market them to the best advantage. In or- 
der to secure the hardiest strain a bushel of GrimnCs seed was sown a])out 
I July 1915. Six acres of this seed made a good start and in i()i5 the 
centre sold bushels and 33 pounds of seed. This seed tested No. 1 with 
the exce])tion of a few bushels which tested 2. The No. 2, Iiowta er, 
was No. X in purity, but was marked dowai on account of general quality. 
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The average price for this seed was $20 per bushel. In 1919 the centre 
had about 80 bushels of seed for sale. 

The Kenora District Co-operative Clover vSeed Growers' Association, 
Limited, Oxdrift, Ontario, was organized in T917. During the first season 
it handled seed to the amount of $15,000. Proceeds from these sales after 
paying all operating expenses, interest, new equipment, yearly pa^mient 
on [>roperty, etc., ^how’ed a net piofit of $498. 

An Act passed by the Ontario legislature in 3919 provided for loans 
by the Government to co-operative associations within the province for 
the pur|K)se of cleaning, storing and marketing grain, grass and clover seeds, 
and potatoes. The Co-o]ieration and Markets Blanch is charged with 
taking care of tliis service on behalf of the Department of Agriculture, 
An association may borrow^ up to $3,000, w'hich must not exceed fifty 
per cent of the appraised value of the property on which the loan is made. 
No interest is payable on the loan for two years, after w^hich the rate of 
interest is () % with provision for repayment within ten ^’^ears. The pur- 
pose of the loan is to encourage the production and use of improved seed. 
Loans may be utilized not only for seed cleaning plants and ])otato ware- 
houses, but also for cleaning and grading machi^e]y^ The Co~o])eration 
and Markets Branch is prepared to make recommendations with respect 
to the plants that should be constructed and ccpiipped for the ]>urposes 
to be ser\’ed by this provision. 

In 1920 a gioup of farnieis in the Rain3’ Rivei District leceived a 
charter lor the Rain}' River Co-operative vSeed (Powers’ Company, Lim- 
ited This company was forn^ed ]nirnarijy for the pnipose of installing 
a re-cleaning plant for the cleaning and grading of clovei seed. The com- 
pany contemplated, however, the handling of all classes of seed including 
grains and i^olatoes The company is formed on a capital shaie basis. 
It has an authorized capital of $5,000 divided into 200 shares of $25 
each Shareholders are required to pay one-half of the amount of 
the subscription when x>'urchasiiig the stock and the balance at the call 
of the flirectors 


^askaichea^an 

Since llie vSaskatchewan Co-operative Organization Branch was first 
organized it has been advocating the co-opciativc glowing of potatoes, 
A stall in this direction was made in 191 () by the Earl Grey Grain 
(Powers’ Association, Ltd This organization purchased a car of Irish 
Cobbler seed potatoes thi'oiigh the Brandi and proposed to produce 
certified seed Between forty and fifty farmers participated in the move- 
ment. A representative of the Horticultural Division of the Dominion 
Department of Agriculture inspects the crop at blossoming time and 
when the tubers are dug they are again iusjiected and if the exop is found 
1 1 tie to type and free from disease Certificates guaranteeing its purity ate 
issued 
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BriHsh Columbia 

In 1919 the United Seed Gro\;verb' Co-opeiative Organization of British 
Columbia, was formed under the Co-operative Associations Act of the pro- 
vmce Its headquarters and its storage waiehouvse are at Penticton It 
IS formed pamanly tor marketing co-operativel} the seed of its members 

Prime Lduard Island 

The Pnnce Edward Island Pcitato Growers Associ ilion obtained 
mcorpoiation in 1921 The association concentrates on the co operative 
marketing of seed potatoes In the siinng of 1921 the association market- 
ed 2,777 bushels^ having a turn-over of $2,013 'l^he total quantitv of 
j:x)tatoes marketed in 1921 was 45 000 bushels 01 piacticall> 60 cailoads 
The association advanced $i a bushel and final settlement was made at 
the end of the 3 ear The dela^, liowecer, was due to railway o\ercharge^ 
Tiu associition retained 5 per cent of the net sales for handling charges 
The ruijoi part of the crop was exported to the I nited States 

10 ThI COOPIKAIIM PRiSEKAINCr OF FRUITS 
{> lichee 

In the distnet of Quebec which produces plums a co-operative societ}"* 
was formed in iqi4 fot the sale and canmng of tins fruit This societ}’ 
has been the means of turning to good account fruit that in seasons e»f 
hea\w crops would have gone to waste 

(htfarto 

In 1917 the Ontario Department of Agriculture was instrumental in 
ecjuqnng a small Community Camung Centre at Parklull m which some 
thousands of iiounds of fiiiit and v^egetables and also chicken were canned 
and sent to the Canadian Forces during the Wai This c'entre was very 
suc'cessful and resulted in the formation of seven other centres established 
m tht province among them being one at Barrie and one at Niagara on-the- 
Lake During August 1918 the co operative factory at Barne handled 
7,500 })ounds ot raspberries bluebernes, licans, j')eas ihubarb, jam, etc 
In September 1918 the centre at Niagaia-on-the-Lake wa'^ opened From 
X Septembei to 31 Oclobei the centre canned t, 8 oo quarts of tomatoes, 
2,100 quarts of peaches, 2,000 quarts of plums, 1,700 quarts of }>eais, 
m add-ition theie were made 8 000 pounds <if fieach 3<mi soo jiounds of 
vegetable marrow jam and some hundreds of gallons of tomato soup 

With the cessation of hostilities all the canning centres were disbanded 
with the exception of that at Parklull The centre is now 1 im as a co-oper itiv>'e 
community centre Some fruit producers pay for the tanning of their fruit 
•others do it themselves and give so manj cans to the centie as pav luent tor 
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the f«icihties offered vSoine of the farmers in the district now grow an 
extra acre or so of corn or jxms and sell to the factor)^ at a small advance on 
cost Tlie pnce <>1 a can of peas made h's the factory was about lO cents, 
whereas the ordinary retail puce was 22 cents At the end of 191Q, the 
first >ear oi opeiation on the new lines the factory had a net surplus in 
hand of about Shoo 

BnUsh C alumina 

Kar]> in 1921 the farmeis of Knmgton, British Columbia, started a 
co--o]>erative jam lacton During the season of that 3"ear they manufac- 
tured nearly two tons of jam made from local Iruit and sugar The object 
of the association is to establish fruit grfiwmg in the district, the factoiy 
to ])ro\Kle a nuirket wit Inn eas\ reacJi The jams are packed lor sale in 
cases containing twehe lour pound tins 

II Till CO-OPI KAITVI" PITRCHAM. OF AGKlCULTrRAI. REQUISITl S. 

The co-operative jmrehase of farmeis’ recpiisites is undertaken by 
\ciy many co-opeiative agricultuial assocnitions in Canada In mau}^ 
cases the s.iiuc society undertake both co-o])eiative bin mg and eo-opera- 
tne selling The special class ol reqiusites whicli a socieU buys de]>ciids 
on the t>pe of association Thus gram grow ci s’ associations purclune 
agricultuial machinery, hinder twine etc jxmlirc kee])ers’ associations 
purchase wire-nettmg, ])()iiltr\ le^eds, etc <nid fnnt growers assoc latioiis 
purclhise barrels, liaskets el( We heic gne in account of some t\])K'al 
puichaMiig associations 111 the cliffeient piovinces and of llic jmrcha'-ing 
<le])artnients of some of the marketing associations 

lull rproinm tal 1 ssodalnms 

The Vnitid Gram (rroiL>en> limited, ~ The Farm ]\Liclimen andvSup- 
]die^ Depaitiuent of the rnited Oram Growcis, Limited, handles piacti- 
call> eierythmg necessan to the farmei The Kejioit tor iqiq 20 staled 
that the department showed a loss of $52,069 as comjiaied with $59426 
111 1918-19 The tuniovei showed an increase of $728,537, the gross 
revenue an increase ol $()J 3^4 and the net icneniu liter deducting 
discounts and commissions an inciease ol $()0oi Opeiatmg expenses 
decreased $18,350 wdule fixed expenses incieased $16,995, making 
a net decrease of $i 355 Discounts and commissions allowed show^ed a 
large increase but this was due to the fact that in the jnevious yeai many 
sales w^ere entered at net amount The turnovei in floui and feed, coal, 
bindei twine, wiie and bale ties, salt and miscellaneous showed an increase 
of $915,754, coal iiid bmdci twine accounting foi $875,446 of this 
amount, while hay, post^^ .md fruit showed a decrease amounting to 
$276,809 A net increase was shown, therefore, of $638,945. The decrease 
m the handling of hay w^as due to the activities of the Provincial Govern- 
ment of Albeit a m supplying hay to farmers, while the decrease in fruit, 
which was mainly apples, was the result of fewer 01 ders being leceived 
on acxrount c)f the increase in pnce and the more conservative policy in 
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ordering fruit on account of the difficulty in heciiring early shipment, often 
through lack of cars and the resulting risk from frost and damage. 

The lAUulier and Builders' $up])lies DepaTtmenl has been completely 
re-organized. With the deci eased demand for lumber it was found im- 
possi])le to maintain the service which was being gi\'en by this department 
in preparing plans and s})ecifications without incurring a heo\y loss. Con- 
se(|uently the department has been linked up with the snp])ly dej^artment 
and a miiiinuiiu staff only retained. This staff is employed at other work 
when orders are not available. 

Machinery and rejiair jiurts show'ed an increased turnover of $13^,435. 
'I'he total sales of farm machinery, load grading machinery, sup])lies, Inm- 
ber and builders’ supplies, amounted to $(>,908,806. In 1919 the board of 
directors decided to develo]> tht‘ faini maclimery and supi>]y ]>usme.ss on an 
ageiKW basis During the >eai 1919 1920, twenty-three agencies were 
established in Alberta, tw^enty-eighl in Saskatchewan and six in Manitoba ; 
also twenty-four agents were apptunted who w^ork on the same basis as 
those ('allying the association's legular agenc> conli acts, but do not cairy 
stocks and conscajuently lecvive a smaller commission. With legaid to 
ri'paiis the Viiited (rrain (bowers, Linute^d, is securing the ownersln]> or 
con'^^iol ot iis many patterns as "{lossible of the machinery which it handles, 
so that il the lUrinnfactine of this machinery should be discontinued the 
jHissessiou (>l tilt patterns #N^<)ukl enable the association to make ariaiige- 
nieiits for the s]>are ])aits to be manufaci:ure(l for it by some other concern. 

Canadian (\m) per alive II ool (jro<eer^, Limited, The Canadian Co- 
oiierative Wool (bowers, Limited, purchase chiefly .stCH'kmens’ sup])hes, 
.such as sacks and twine. These lines are resold to the membci.s on as 
iianow a margin as jiossible It is stated that wliilst profits are shown 
ill couTieclioii wat lithe handling oi these goods, the oveihead, office, waire- 
liouK^ and jiiiiiting expenses aie charged to the various general ledger 
.iccounts unde: wdiicli they come. Tlie turnover of the Com])aiiy in this 
])ranch of busine.ss in i()i8 w:is 8^,623, in iQK), S14.191 and in 1920 S2Q,8 i 5. 
In 1920 the ordeis totalled 3, .200 as compared with 1,100 oiders in 1910. 
The chief advantage is found to be that these lines enable the company 
t(» kecf) its staff intact througlioiit the year. 

Prince Hdhard Island. 

The ])urcbasing of agricultural re(|uirements has develo))cd r i])i<lh’ 
of late years in Prince Edward Island. Though primarily a marketing 
association the Prince Jidw^ard Island Co-operative Tegg and Poultry 
Association, Liniited, takes an active part in this branch of co-opeiation. 

The Canadian Farm Products, Incorporated , wavS organized foi business 
in 1918, with head office at Charlottetown and branches at other points. 
The company has a Dominion charter. The company has no capital but 
has the power to accumulate and create a capital fund e<]ual to the cost 
price of the total real estate, property and equipment of the company. 
This capital fund is apportioned among the branches in proportion to the 
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amount of business done through the corjx)ration during the year in which 
the fund was laised. A certificate is issued to each vShareholder guarantee- 
ing lhat his pro rata share of the capital fund shall be returned to him in 
cash on a date specified on the certificate This repayment is not made 
until the fund for the 3^ear following is collected, and the business of the 
year for which the former fund was operative has been concluded. 

Another societ^^ the Farmers' Fnion Co-operative Societ5% Limited, 
of Wellington, besides selling farm produce, ])urchases supplies and oper- 
ates a retail store in Wellington. The society was oi*gaaized in igiO and in 
19 1 q had no members. The shaies are $10. Each memlier may only 
have one vote no matter how many shaies he may hold. The ])rofits 
are divided as a patronage dividend. 

Nova Scotia. 

Duiing the 3'ear 1918-1019 the sup])ly department of the Lnited Flint 
Companies of Nova vSeotia, Limited, purchased 2,053 tons of liigh grade fer- 
tilizers and 1,410 tons of basig slag ; it also bought 4,560 barrels of flour and 
75,778 bags of mill feed, about 171 carloads in all The association also 
handled 582 bags of grass seed, 3,078 bushels of feed oats, i ,476 bushels 
of field seeds and 1,275 pounds of garden .seeds 

The Inverness Farming Co-oper«itive Socii^Jly w'as formed in 1017 foi 
the jnirchasiug of farm requirements. The fiisl move was to buy 
worth of fertilizer and ‘■eed The .society has no paid up caj)i1al anci raised 
the money at the bank, and the drafts were ]>aid as drawn on the society 
With the iertilizei it was found necessaiy to givetliememlK*rsfoiu months, 
with joint notes payable to the .society and bearing interest, which balanctxl 
the interest 011 the principal On the •^]>ecified date every dollar was ])ai<l 
in and the society .sold its goods at much ledncrd prices compared with 
those which the local dealers were asking. 

Nct. BrunsKitk, 

The New^ Bumswick Fmit Growers’ A.ssociation was formed m 1905 
witli a membership of 34 as a co-operative supply association, buying for 
its memlx'Ts sjnaying mateiials, barrel juessej: , bo:xes, crates, nursery^ 
stock, etc. In iqiq the Association was incorporated under a spt'cial char- 
tei of the New Brunswick Legislature. In 1921 the memlx*rship was l8u. 
The Association leceives an annual grant of $200 from the Piovincial 
Department of Agriculture 

The growth of the su]>ply business of the Assf>ciation ij- indicated in 
Table XV (page 603), which shows the value of requisites purchased in 
each year from 1912 to 1921. 

The larger value of the siqqilies purchuvsed in 1920 is due to the fact 
that the entire barrel supply for the members was handled through the 
Association . 

The New Brunswick Agricultural Societies Lnited, incor|.>orated in 
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Table XV *— Value of Nunnery Stock and Supplies handled by the 
New Bfunsxvick Fruit Growers’ Association, ic)i2 to 1921. 
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1914, jmrohases fertilizers for agiicullural societies It is puieh a bining 
organization and is not capitalized Ilowevei each atliliated societ} 
pays an annual meinbership tee oi $5 The purchasing conuiuttee 
desire that every member of an agncultural society requiring fertilizer 
should ]>lace his ordei with the secretary ot his society before i I)ecembcr 
in onier that the ])Uj chasing committee ma)^ know the exact amount to 
ordei Othenvise if guess work has to be used and a suipltis is bought 
the I lilted may have to stand a loss in older to live up to the terms 
ot the contract, it follows that as the “ Thiited is not a capitalized 
iissociatiou this loss has to be passed on to the individual purchasers 
If on the othei hand the committee purchases less than the final oidcrs 
requiie, the ])urchase of a small lot to make up the balance may have 
to be m ide at a higlnu ]uice and again the individual purchaser suffers 

The United Fanners' Co-operative Company of New Buinswick, 
UiiTuted, started business late in 1917. It has an authorized capital of 
$299,000, divided into shares of $25 each. lip to the end ot 1920, $2(>8,ooo 
had been siibsciibed No limit is placed upon the numbei of shares to 
be held by a shareholder, but he can have only one vote The transfer 
of shares is subject to the approval of the central executive I'iftv per 
cent of the sliare value must be jiaid upon subscription ; of this amount 
$2.50 goes to the fuiidvS of the central company and the remaining $10 
into the stock account of the branch wdth wdiom the member is associated 
For those wdio live w^here no branch is established the full ptT cent, 
of the stock is jiaid into the stock account of the association. Inteiest 
on stock is limited to 7 pei cent 

The membership of the company is over 4,500 The comi)<in>' oper«ites 
twenty-three stores in the Province and has a turnovei exceeding r^ioo.ooo 
a week. 

The company is managed a Board of Directors, consisting of one director 
for each local company, nominated by the local and approved at the an- 
nual meeting. After election the new board appoints its officers and exec- 
titive committee. Central management and local responsibility are 
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proiitled for by the election of an advisory board by the shareholders 
of a local branch. Tliis board confers with the executive committee 
and the general manager of the company in respect to the affairs of the 
])rai]ch. 'riie local has the power to recommend its manager ; his salary 
is agreed upon by the general manager and the local board and he is con- 
sidered to be the ejiiployee of the Central 

An account i'- opened by the Central foreach branch at a local bank, and 
de]>osits of money received from sales are made regularly. As all accounts 
are in ihe name of the Cential, a member of each local branch is authorized 
b} the Central to withdraw money for current ex])enses, endorse cheque.s 
foi deposit and accept bills of exchange drawn by the head office on the 
branch. The business of the locals are on a strictly cash basis except with 
the special antliorit^^ of the Central. All goods aie bougJit in the name of 
the company and aic its ]3ro|x*rty. The local boards and local man- 
ageis liave no anthorit}", except when it is special!} given, to pledge the 
credit of the company wlien making purchases "i'he com])any lias instituted 
a stiict and uniform method of accotmting. Kach ])rarKii nuiiuiger is 
su])])lied with a book-kecpei I inform sets of ]>ooks, snp]>lied di cost by 
the company iire sent to all branches. Reports of all sales aie sent to the 
Cential oflices at the end of each month, or oftencr, on forms suj>plied 
foi the ]>nr])osc. An auditoi employed by the Central \ isits each branch 
])eriodicall}’, usually once a month, and ex<imines its iffairs iiie Centra] 
has the riglit to make a coni})lete examination ol a branchT aflatI-^ at any 
time if conditions seem to warrant it At the end of each }<\n a complete 
sto('k"taking is made in all blanches. As stated befoie, most of the goods 
lie oulered through the companv, which acts in the capacity of wholesaler 
and consolidates the pnrc]i<ises ot the branches. Ik‘si(les each member’s 
pincliasing account, kept at the branches and lecorded at the Central, 
(‘acli branch lias a merchandizing account in which its total ])iuchases 
thiongli the comp.iny are enteied, together with the ])rolit made by the 
\-ompany and the share of the ex])eiises incurred by it on the business of 
thill biancli. 

After all ciiaiges and the reserve fund have been pio\ided for the net 
])iofit is distributed to the branches accoidiiig to the jiroffts made by each 
branch and thence to the membeis according to the puichiises made It 
is now^ sug'gested to provide working capital by retaining ajiartoftlie pro- 
fits ioi a period of one or moie years. Instead of distributing the ])atronage 
dividend all in cash, jiait of it would ?>e in the form of stock certificates, 
redeemable in cash when m«itnre and bearing a stated rate of in- 
terest 

Tlie usual retail ])rices are cliarged at the braniii stores. Each member 
of the cimipany, upon joining, is given an identification card, which is valid 
only at liis own local branch He also signs an agreement that he will 
not ]>nichase goods for x^ersons outside his own household. The penalty 
for violation of this agreennent is loss of the jiatronage dividend. 

The formation of new branches is supeivized by the central company. 
I pon receipt of an apxffication fur the formation of a new branch the site 
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and locality are stirceyed and a guarantee that at least $8,000 of slock 
will be subscribed is obtained. 

The company has recentl}" started to sell the farm produce of its mem- 
bers; butter, eggs, hay in large amounts, potatoes, vegetables, oats, poul- 
try, etc., are dealt in. There is a special manager for this branch of the 
comi>any’s activities as well as a vSpecial committee at each local store. 
Where there is no branch store the shareholders can form themselves into 
a group and take advantage of the compan^'^s facilities for marketing 

Quebec 

Most of the agricultural co-operative purchasing associations in 
Quebec have been formed since 1914 In 1915 they began to unite in di'^- 
trict federations and in 1916 some of the associations formed a pro\Tncial 
body under the name of the Confederation of Quebec Agricultural Co-o]>“ 
erative Associations, with headquarters at St. Hyacinthe In 1918 the 
membership of the C^infederation was 92, including 83 agricultural 
t(*-oj)erati\ e associations It has a subscribed capital of Sq2o, t)f which 
$149 is paid up. In 1918 its turnover was $87,007 and m 1919 it was 87^, ,627. 
The supjdies chiefl> jjurchased are cattle feed, seeds, coal, binder twine, 
insec'ticides <ind agiicultnral machinery The federated associations do 
all then purchasing on a cash basis and they never keep goods in stock. 
The amount of paid u]) capital of most of these associations is not huge 
The shares are $10 each and each member has but one share. However 
the associations make arrangements with the bank to procure the money 
necessary to Cinei the delay that may occur between the arrival of goods 
ordered and the pavment bv the individual meml:)ers The secretaries 
of the associations «iie paid by commission Init mav be given a bonus 
at the end of the > ear, <is judged proportionate by the general assemblv 
of the association to the benefits received by association. The percentage 
to be levied on transactions for the payment of expenses is decided by the 
executive of each individual society wliich is ahvays cxm^iosed of five 
members, d'he percentage averages about 2 i)er cent. The average mem- 
bership of the local associations is one hundred. The Confederation of 
Quebec Agricultural Co-operative Associations seiv'es as a centre for its 
affiliated associations for all purposes and holds a general meeting ever}’ 
month. To make sure tliat farmers will always be in the majority the reg- 
ulations of the Confederation .stipulate that only one private ir dividual 
may be admitted as a member against two associations. The Confed- 
eration’s ojrerations have, how'ever, been suspended 

Besides the qr associations forming the Confederation there were 
in 1919 about 150 similar associations either acting indindually or in varioin 
groups. 

The Coinptoir Cooperatif de Montreal was formed in 1913 It has 
over two thousand members including over 230 co-o^)erative societi^^s and 
700 fanners' clubs. Its chief purchases are fattening feeds, chemical fer- 
tilizers, insect and fungus destroyers, grain, seeds and seed grain, binder- 
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ti\ine, vine fencing, etc In 1918 the Comptoir Cooperatif de Montreal 
h<Kl a turnover of $500,000 The Association operates as much as possible 
on a cash basis with regard to payment In the members for their puichases 
liie largest loc<il co-operative pnichasing association in Quebec is 
tin Notre Dame de Ham C. o-o})erattve Association, formed m 1914 It has 
1 subscribed capital of $10,000 of w^hich $6,000 is paid up A credit oi 
^20 000 has been opened m its favour bv the local blanch of the Banqne 
d Hothelaga in 1919 the turnovei of this association w^as $166,922 
md its net profit 83,605 


Ofiiai 10 

riieie wtre, in 1919, between 400 and 000 fanners' clubs m the pio- 
\nice of Ontario a considerable proportion of which were purchasing agn- 
cultnral lequiremeiits Most of these clubs were nnmcorjxirated but were 
then becoming incoT|)oraled in increasing nunil)ers "J'here were vei“> few 
organizations formed yirincipall^ for the co-operati\e jinrchasing of 
su])])lies An incoqwrated organization is usually fiinanced either by 
means of shaie ca])ilal 01 on the c.ipital note system each membei giving 
a demand note to be used as collateral The iimncorpor<itecl clubs, or 
organizations, raise capital either by means of mdi\ iclual c\ipit<il notes of 
llie membeis a joint <ind several note of the members or a joint <ind sexeial 
note ot the officers of the club In some instances membeis are teqiured 
to j>a\ c.ish with their order but gencralh the goods <ne ])aitl foi bvTlie 
member in cash at the unloading point In all easels tiie clnlis keep their 
business on as strict a cash basis as ])ossible An illustiation of the method 
b\ which some few clubs operate tlirough the local dealers is the lollowmg 
the clubs combine their total orders for a certain requisite and ask for 
tendeis on the bulk order The local merchant who receivers the ordei fills 
the individual orders at lus own store and takes payment m cash This 
method leheves the club secretarc of the necessit}^ for detailed book keeping 

In handling supplies mam oi the clubs paid uo attention to the retail 
maikct prices but purchased at wholesale prices and sold to then members 
at cost price pins a small commission to covci handling cost However, as 
lln^ icsulted m pnce-cuttmg on the local dealers and as the margin judged 
was sometimes too small more and more clubs adopted the practice of sell- 
ing at retail prices and dividing the piofits amongst the members. 
A number of clubs also purchased shelf goods, t c the small articles usually 
handled by geriei al store-keepers Because i)f the small exjxjnse involved 
in this type of business the clubs weic able again to undercut local 
retail jirices and authorities m such matters were counselling such clubs to 
d minute this class of business until such time as they were in a position 
t ) establish stores of their own 

The Brant P'arnieis' Co-operative Society, lannted, was organized in 
i<)i7 It IS chiefly a purchasing soaety, although the marketing of farm 
products IS being strongly developed. The society handles flour and feeds, 
grams hay and straw, cereals, seed, fencing, roofing, binder twme. 
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groceries, hardware, oils, cement, tiles, general farm and garden supplies 
and poultry supplies. The following table gives data concerning this 
society for the years 1917 to 1920. 


Table XVI — StaMic^ oj the Brant Farmers' Co-operative Society, Limited, 

iqiy to 1920 
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(1) Siiles for Ou >car jmliuJe pxtxiuu mArkttfd 

The LciinV)ton County Co-operative Association ells tann supplies as well 
as purchases agricultural requisites It was formed in 1917 and after eight 
and one-halt mouths’ business had turned o\er ^20,000111 ]mr chasing supplies 
out of a total tunio\er of $100,000. The organization is county-wide 
Membership is only granted to farmers On becoming a rnenilier the farm- 
er signs a credit note for $25 which is deposited witli the bank as security 
for loans No cash fees 01 dues are required of members Any fi\e 
or moie members with the sanction of the central board may organize a 
local club The locals elect lepresentatives to the county boaid and 
the county boaid organizes the central board w^hose business is the general 
management of the association's affairs The central ofhcc negotiates for 
supplies and re]>orts periodicall> to the secretanes of the local organizations 
who in turn iiiforiu the members and then send the bulk orders back 
to the central The association sup])lies in carloads feeds, fertilizers, 
salt, coal, sugar, flour, cement, fencing, fence posts, binder twine, potatoes, 
and fish Orders which aie less than cailoads lots are unloaded direct to 
the membeis of the various clubs. 

The lyceds Farmers' Co-operative Company, Tim ited, purchases agncul- 
tnral supplies for its aflihated local associations. It is capitalized at $ 50,000 
divided into four hundred sluires of $25 each. The shares are paid for by 
instalments of $5 per year When it is necessar>^ to obtain mone}" for 
a short period tlie executive offer a joint note The executive ti snail y 
buys f. o. b with a draft attached to the bill of lading. Kach local has an 
agent who canvasses the members to ascertain their requirements. The 
agent then sends the orders obtained to the sales nianagei of the central. 
The company was formed in 1917 and bought in that year clover and 
timothy seed, feed com, oats, mill feed, bran, middlings, oil cake, flour 
and poultry to the extent of $53»573’ ^ commission of 2 per cent, was 

charged to cover handling costs and this left a small balance which wa^ added 
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to tlie ti;eneral accounts In the next year the compan^^ extended their 
business to include the buying of coal, fencing, binder twine and other 
lines as considered beneficial. 

The Hawdre} Fanners’ Club, Otterville, was formed in 1917 primarily 
for the imrpose of bu\dng supplies, mosth^ feeds, in carloads becau.se the 
nearesd mill would only supply 500 pounds of shorts at a time. In addition 
the Club also purchased in its fi.TSt year some seed. The Club has arranged 
a credit with the local bank by giving a note for one to use as sec- 
urity' ill releasing cars shipjied to it. Each member is required to pay for his 
gof)ds at the time of delivery so that the account at the bank Ls cleared in 
a few days. Tlie method of securing order*-' is chiefly^ by^ telephone, though 
some of the orders are taken at the periodical meetings. When the orders 
a])prc»ach a carload the Club generally purchases and the balance is usually 
spoken for in the time between order and <lelivcry\ When the car arrives 
the members aie all asked to unload at the same time and a man is hired 
to look after the unloading on that day. During the Irnst year of working 
the Club ordered l)et\veen 84,000 and §4,500 of feed and seeds The Club 
found that to give its members proper sermce it should have regular ship- 
ments ordered considerably' in advance of recpiirements and that this would 
require a small storehouse for the balance of the carloads not sold at the 
time of delivery ; this storehouse could be opetied once a w'eek at small 
expense. At the end of the first y’ear the Clid) began to co-operate with 
other clubs in the neighbourhood in making up carload ord(‘rs 

The United Inirrners’ Co-operative Company' of Ontario acts as the 
central supply agency' tor a number of local agricultural associations or 
clubs. The members of a local meet periodically' to ])lace tlieir orders 
with their secretary. The secretary then sends the total order to the cen- 
tral The goods ordered are sliipy)ed by the central to the secretary 
of the association c. o. d The local generally has a bank credit established 
by collateral note or other security', on which its president and secretary' 
can draw as reepnred. The locals are at liberty to decide whether they 
will deliver the goods to their members at the retail juice and divide the pro- 
fits, or adoj)t the cost price sy'stem , however, the foimei system is urged bv 
the central. The goods aie distributed by the secretary^ or manager of the loc- 
al association from the car, or from the local associatioti's storehouse, 
No canvassing for orders is done either bv the central 01 any local. 

The first co-ojxuative pm chasing of sui)j)lies undertaken by the Unit- 
ed Fanners’ Co-ojierative Comj)any of Ontark) was the buying of binder 
twine. The results were satisfactory, as a saving of several cents per 
pound to the shareholders wms effected. The wholesale purchasing of 
car loads of supplies which are not carried in stock is handled by the com- 
mission branch of the cc)mj)any. The branch deals in flour and feed, gro- 
ceries, coal, roofing, fencing, stoves, gas engines, etc. The commission 
charged is a very narrow one, ranging from about t to i Yz 

In 1919 the Company acquired control of the Omeral Wliolesalers, 
limited, consisting of a numl^er of a)-opeTati\'e retail stores. These now 
number about 30. Before a store can be oj)ened, enough capital to cover 
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the cost of the vStock to be carried must be sold in the proposed locality. 
The entire vsysteni of stores is supervized from the Central ; the stock is 
sent out from it already marked with the selling ]>rice. Rents, wages and 
running expenses are all paid by the Central. All business done is on a 
cash basis At the end of the year the net ])rofit is distributed to the 
shareholders as ‘patronage dividend. No profit is returned to non-share- 
holders. In 1920 the profit made amounted to $6,559, 1921, however, 

the company lost $77,004. 


Saskatchcu'an. 

The co-operative i)urchasingof fann supidies in Saskatchewan is carried 
on by agricult ural co-operative trading association^', the local grain grow- 
ers^ associations and by the vSaskatchewan Grain Growers’ Association. The 
bulk of the purchasing is done on a cash basis. The grain growers’ asso- 
ciations chiefl^^ utilize the agent of the local elevat or as their secretary for the 
])urchasing of supplies. If an association is unincorporated, a common j)rac- 
tice is for each farmer to sign a demand note for a given amount and the 
bank will hold these for financing the ]mrchases. Incorporated associations, 
having ca])ital, arrange 1V>3 credit at the local bank. Most of the work 
of soliciting orders is done at the meetings of the members, or by letters, but 
in many districts })ractically every member has a telei^hone and it is 
easy for the local secretary to take orders by this Jiieans. The growth of 
this form of co-ojjeration is shown in the following table: 

Tabu-: X\’ — TIiv Co-irpcrative Purchasing of Supplies in Saskatchewan 

in IQ14 ami 1919. 

J014 igu) 


Number of associations ... lO.^ |o j 

Number ol shareholders 2,850 18,2 }o 

Value of supplies liandlcd $ 230,320 $ ^,2 35,000 

The associations handle chiefly flour, feed, coal, binder twine, bnikhng 
materials and other commodities that can be handled in bulk. 

It is found by the associations that throitgh the co-operative purchase 
of requirements they have added at least five per cent . to the purcliavSing value 
of their money. On twine, lumber and various building materials they have 
saved from ten to thirty per cent. A ver>^ valuable outcome of co-operative 
purchasing has been the elimination of buying on credit. Dealers used 
to encourage the farmers to buy oji credit and to make ])ayments after the 
season’s crop was harvested, and this buying resulted in purchases being 
made to the limit of anticiixiled crop possibilities, often with disastrous 
results. Cash payment is now encouraged, with the result that the value 
of the season’s crop is not spent before the crop is harvested. 


3 
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Alberta 

'I'he supply purchasing department of the Alberta imnneis' Co-opera- 
tive lilevator Coin])aiiy handled during the twelve nioiiths ending 31 Aug- 
ust IQ17 a total ot 2,691 carloads of supplies as conipaied with 998 curs 
in 1916; in addition a considerable amount of goods was handled in less 
than carload lots. The total turnover in 1917 was $1,519,984. The 
total of 2, (>91 carloads handled was made up as tollow\s : 91 carloads of 
binder twine , ()8 carloads of barbed wire ; b carloads of fencing and 
gates , I carload of bale ties , 36 carloads of salt , 151 cailoads of flour and 
feed, 304 carloads ot posts and poles, 11 carloads of cord wood ; 1O9 
cailoads of ha} . 320 carloads of lumber; 1,519 carloads of coal and 14 
cailoads of fruil. 


British Coin m h i a , 

Farmers’ inslilutes in British Columbia do a considerable amount 
of co-operalir'c pui chasing of agricultuial requisites. They distribute 
the goods to the members at cost price and not on a deferred patronage 
basis. Oigani/ations without share capital do ttieii business on a strict 
cash basis, d'he fanners infoiin their sccretaiies as to their re(pnrements 
and pay cash with theii ordeis. The incorporited associations with share 
capital, chieflv creameries and fruit glowers' associations, also purchase 
supplies in consideialile quantities. The method b} which the business 
is transacted is similar to tint followed by the farmeis’ institutes, and as a 
rule all business is done in cash. In some instances, however, accommo- 
dation is afforded by the banks. 

The Robson Farmers' Institute is a case in point. This institute, 
in 1913, l^ought feed and flour in mived cars and has continued to do so 
ever since. The accounts for purchases are kept separate fiom the insti- 
tute's regular funds A carload or so is ordered <ih(>nt eveiy eight weeks. 
The sAstem employed is to secure prices from the milling iuteiests and to 
send these to each membei with a form to be filled in with wdiat they 
lequire On the ai rival of the goods the members are notified to come to 
collect what the} haveoidered If more is seemed than w<)s oidered by mem- 
beis it Is taken to a warehouse and stored. Three ])er cent, is added 
to the invoice price; of this charge two percent is paid to the secretary for 
liis work and tlie remaining one per cent, covers any incidental losses. 
To fitiance the transaction most of the cash is collected before the arrival 
of the car If purchasers are unable to pay for the goods when they ar- 
rive, sufficient money is procured from the bank to meet the obligation, 
the member paying the inteiest on the loan until the money is repaid. 
Ill 1918 nine carloads ol feed co.sting $11,000 were purchased. These 
purchases included a certain amount of lia} and straw for wliich a charge 
of Old} two per cent, was made. W. K. H. I|. 
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MISCELLANEOUS INFORMATION 
RELATING TO CO-OPERATION AND ASSOCIATION 


UTSIRI \ 

mi sum,Y or workiy(. capital throi uh itit medii m or co on r\ti\} 

socn T IT S IN LOW FR \\ SIRIA 

Tlie agncultuial societies oi T^wer Aiisina ha\e ‘-howii a verv sati^- 
fcKlorv development ^mce the war The co opera ti\e waiehousmg soc 
leties in ])articuLu, whose muuber and total business hav^e immetFeh 
nKrea‘‘ed, are of sleadih growing irn]>()rtancc not onh as selling depots 
but also even more so as ])urc basing mediums among the associated 
fai mers Thanks to the s[>lendid organi/ ition of the co operitn e warehous- 
ing societies, leading up to the Central iederation oi Vienna thc^e bod 
les with building'' put u]) foi the most part m peace time with e\erA suit 
able fitting lie m a position to supiih then members with goods of c\er\ 
kind ts]>tc*iall\ fodder miize irtitnial minuies coal e\en textile' shoes 
machines seeds etc ot good (]uaht\ and at eomparatueh ia\()uiable 
jnice*^ (The moie recent warehousing business is carried on sometimes 
m bnildmgs gi\eu up h} the nuhtaiv administratiou oi m oi dinars sheds 
oT even m wooden bootlis The enormous rise in the price ot all bnilding 
mitenals jircnents the ])nttmg up of suitable accommodation) 

It IS clear lliat tlie co operative warehousing societies with this con- 
stanth increasing bn*' mess recjuiie oon^ideiabk c«ipital the more ^o that 
they often ha\e to pa> m achance for their purchases ot goods while foi 
the most pait lhe\ accept }>a}ment from their membeis on reieipt ot 
goods and often m iiFtalmeiit^ The^ used to obttiin capital fiom the 
Central Co-operati\c Bank of \ lenna {(rcnoss(nschaftszeniridka^sa) which 
on the one hand aduuuisteis the surplus funeb of all the co opeiatice agn- 
cultural socictie'' and on the other makes advances against adeijuate ginir 
antees 

I'^p to 1921 the Central Bank could meet all demaneb, snue there were 
always at its chsposal sufficient surplus tiincls from the 552 Raifteisen ‘*oc- 
leties The deposits of these latter, howexer in conseijuence of the scar- 
city of money, accumulated onh \er\ slowl> In the meantime the co- 
operative dairies, which during the war had been obliged jmicticall} to 
suspend operations, began to sell milk to a laiger extent and put foi- 
ward tlien own demands on the Central Bank The Bank was naturally, 
no longer m a jK)sition to meet the situation from its own rc'-ources, and 
was thus obliged to apply to the large banks for capital Tiiese met the 
demands on them gmdgmgly as business of the kind was new to them 
and their ordmart^ operations were not adapted to it , accordingly re- 
atlons were entered into with the Peasants' Bank (Bamrnhank), opened 
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in 1920 With a share capital of T2 million kronen wliich soon reached 100 mih 
lions and in May 1922 amonnted to 200 million kronen. 

The collaboration between the Peasants’ Bank and the Central Co- 
o]>eiative Bank gtadiially became closer; certain difficulties however arose. 
In effect the l^easants’ Bank, wlicvse bf)aid of managers consisted of al- 
most the identiccd ])ersons who directed the Central Bank, frequently 
ass'iimed with its new branches the appeaiance of a rival and misunder- 
standings of all kinds came about. 

Accordingly in the general meeting of tlie Central Co-operative Agri- 
cultural Bank held 20 April 1922, it was resolved to transfer to the Peas- 
ants’ Bank the financial macliineiy^ of the Central Bank. This decision 
affected Raiffeisen --ocieties and 29G other co-o])erative societies, hav- 
ing a total of ()0, 000 members, and a total business of 21,000,000,000 kron- 
en in lound numbers (with a total of deposits of nearly 1,000,000,000 
kronen). 

The Central Bank will continue to exi^t even after the tiansfer of 
the hnancial functions and will conduct the audit of the affiliated 
societies required by the law The Peasants Bank will undertake ])art 
of the expen ‘-es incidental on the audit. 

An official ol the Bank will exercize ovei sight over the opeiations of 
the Pea^-auls' Bank, with a view to safeguarding the interc'-ts of the 
co-o])eiatJve societies (1). 

idom eveiy point of view thi^ joining of fouvs between co-o])erative 
and banking ni'-titiitions is a successful way out of the difficulties biought 
about by the scarcity of money. But it may be doubted if in the long 
lun it will not be piejndicial to co-ojieration , and If the credit needs of 
individual agticulturistj- can be coiitinuoiisly met by a bank instituted 
with a view to jirofit. 

Another attenqU to soha^ the difficulties caused by the deficiency of 
cajntal lias been made by the P'ederation of the agricultural co-o])erative 
societies of Graz, where for all transactions between the affiliated •-ocieties 
a clearing house has been introduced, intended to make possible the dis- 
(dvarge of obligations without victual cash payments, and a special bank- 
ing dejiartment instituted with the object of arranging exchanges 
with(>ut money passing between the member of the oriel y and tliird 
])arties who ma> have an ai'count of some kind at a bank. The Feder- 
ation whicdi embraces 2(15 Raiffeisen societies and 140 other co-operative 
societies had at its di^po^al on i Januar> 1914 8,338,100 kronen and on 
T January T922 280, 000, 000 of kronen ; it issues its own cheque books, and 
carries on in an efficient manner simplified banking transactions (2). 

Tins mctliod, if it does not immediately bring about the requisite 
casli jiaymenls, certainly ^ccnis the be^^t in the interests of agricultural 
co-operatioii. Hermann Kaxi<brttnnkk. 

( t ) t nob'll fur hudiio^ienaih, Year 111, Part 10, x’) May 1922 

ANLEirUNC /UK JClNrtTIlRUKO DCS UARGrLDLOSr.K / YHI.UNOSVERKEHRES BKI BEN 
VokscHTjssKAssENVFRKiNr.N IN Stf jkrmark. Pubtioalion of the “ Vcrbandandwjrtschaftlichcr 
(icaosscnsdiaftcn in SRiertiiark ” Graz, 1922 
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CANADA. 

COMMUNITY LIVESTOCK jmEEUING CLUBS - R\yni r (1 15 ) • A Communily Breed- 
ing Centre, in the Gtat^ Cromers" Guide, Vol XV, No 9 Winnipeg, i Maicli 1922 

In order to improve the quality of farm livestock the Creelman 
Agricultural Society formed, at the end of 1920, two community livestock 
breeding clubs, one for Berkshire pigs and the othei for Shorthorn Cattle. 

The Berkshire club is run on the following hues : Pure-bred Berkshire 
sows bred to high class sires were bought and were divided amongst the 
club members by lot Each rnembei drawing a sow gave his note for 
$70, or paid in cash to this amount and agreed to return two young 
sows of the first litter and one of the second litter to the soaety. Each 
member who did not receive a sow paid {^35 and received two spring sows 
eight weeks old. He also agreed to return two young sows to the soci- 
ety fioiu his finst litter. Any new member may leceive two young 
sows by payment of $35 and the return of two young sows from tlie first 
litter. 

When the numlx^r of young sows coming in to the society exceeds 
the demand by new members the suqdi s will be s(dd and the proceeds 
pul to the club's account 

The club started with eighteen memlx^rs. Nine sows of excellent 
breeding weie purchased for .^050, supplying half the iijembers. The 
other nine members seemed two young sows each from the 1921 litters 
of the sows. The litters of the nine sows gave an average of six pigs each 
and all the young boai*s weie sold without difficulty through the society 
for $16 each. Two of the members of the club owm puie-brcd boars 
which are used by the other membeis. The bleeding, registration, etc. 
is controlled by the society 

Eighteen members joined the Shorthorn Club, and a committee 

appointed to purchase heifeis. Twenty-four heifers of between two 
and a half years qjid fi\^e years of age were bought at an average cost, 
including transit to Creelman, of $185.81 each. Six of the members 
took two each, the others one each, lots being drawn. Ivach member 
was required to give a lien note for the amount of his purchase and these 
notes were used as collateial by the societ}" to borrow^ money from the 
bank. A total of $6,000 was borrowed. The Society owns a herd bull, 
bred by the University of Saskatchewan, and a service fee of $5 is charged 
to members and $15 to non-members W. E H. E. 


FIUINCE. 


THE AOKICUr^TURAIy SYNDICATIONS IN 1919 -- UulUiin du MUust<re du rraiml, Pans, 
ApnPMay-Jane 1922. 

The number of agricultural s^nidicates, which was (),0()7 w'ith 1,029,727 
members on I January 1914, became 6,519 with 1,083,957 members 
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on 1 January iqio, that is a decrease ot 148 bodies and an increase of 
54, 2 JO members 

The number of s^aidicates exceeds 100 in the following 24 depart- 
ments Isere, 250; Haute-Saone, 226; Marne, 218; Doubs, 198; Haute- 
Mame, 19() , Indre-et-boiie, 193; Yonne, 181 , Aube, 176, Meiirthe-et- 
Moselle, 176; Noid, 173, Loire, ij8 ; Ivot, iJJ ; Alher, 130; Charente, 
126 ; Lot-et-(Varonne, 122 ; (jironde, 118 ; Aude, 117 ; Puy-de-l)6me, li() ; 
Cote-d’Or, 109 ; Vo‘‘ges, loG , Dordogne, 104 ; Basses-Pyrenees, 104 ; 
Morbihan, 100 , Plaiite-vSavoie, 100. 

The following are the departments in winch the number of syndi- 
cate members is more than 20,000 Marne, 34,165; I^ere, 3 h 39 JJ Aude, 
29,344 ; Gironde, 27,808 , Lon-et-Cher 26.822 ; Rhone, 2(),235 , Charente, 
24.298 . Haute-Garomie, 22,827; Sarthe, 22,617, Sa6ne-et-IvOire, 22,048 , 
Puy-de-D6me, 21,613, Seme, 21,259, Card, 21,178; Herault, 20,809 

The women who are members of the agricultural syndicates uumlxn 
3 h,i 99 

The number of agricultural syudicatcs not supplying infoiniation as 
to their woiking m 1919 w^as 4()() 

With respect to unions of agricultural sMidicatcs, on i [<uniarv 1920, 
there w^cre 99 (hit of this number, the 77 imious that su])phed inform- 
ation as to then working included 3,951 syndicates and 507, (^gj membeis 

M. B. 


(,KRMANY 

iHi niuK^rroxs or A(,Ricin/irR vr r\iK>rRi irs and impdom'rs - 

n \nn (rmii/) 'Iaiifv<.rtra«c uiid raiidwirtschuft Berlin, J()2 i - Ai ipock (Dr \ tm) 
Du OicjanistitioiuU r Deutscluii Dainiwirtschalt B<rlnii9'*i W'yoodzinsky (Prul W) 
Die l(lccnv\cH dci Canaaibuti t, 111 Sozialc Praxfs, No 2, Buhn, 12 January T()2 i — 
D\vi)> (Dr. Ivlnml) Soziali^mus unU lAndwiitHcUafl, Tyopzij?, 1022 — Dn a/a. (C 
von) “ Du Obtd( Ills Iicn Dandaibcitervcrhaltnisse stit dcr lUvolution. Berlin, 1022 

I. — As early as 1875, the socialist moyemeni began to promote the 
organization of agiicultural labourers, on similar hues to that winch had 
come about among workers in industry^ liiforts in tins direction were 
however attended with little success, a result which may’ be tiaced to causes 
of varying character the diihculties encountered m acliieving the ob- 
jects of organization from the fact of the dispersal of the lafxnirers, in- 
cluding women and boys, m many thousands of farms the jiatriarclial 
relations between employers and labour which still held sway in agri- 
culture , and finally the prohibition of the right of combination among 
agricultural labourers. The first large federations of agricultural lab- 
ourers came into being only at the beginning of the present century,, 
and have succeeded in gaming a firm footing only since the war, along 
with the introduction of freedom to combine. (The first ordinance deal- 
ing with this bears the date of 12 November 1918). 

The most important agricultural labourers' unions the German 
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r^ederation of Agricoiltiiral Laboiiiers {Dcr DjiUschc Landarheitcrverhand) 
and the Central Federation of Agricultural Fatourerh {Der Zeniralver- 
hand der Landarbeiter) , the characteristic features of which we will briefly 
explain 

I. The German Federation of A g,ri cultural Labourers ~~ Tliis Feder- 
ation was foirued on l June 1909, as an independent socialistic oigaia- 
ization of agricultural labourers, with headquarters in Berlin It aims 
at promoting in every way the economic interests and the betterment 
of its members, particularly laying ^tres^ on a better form of the liiring 
agreeme^nt, while the principle of tlie class conflict underlies it*' action. 
In accordance with its rules, admi^^ion is o])cii to all labourer‘' engaged 
in agriculture and forestry in the teintoiy of the German Fric/i without 
distinction of ‘^ex, age or nationality 

Accouling to rules which came into force in hebruary 1920 the su- 
preme bod}' of the l^ederation is the General As^embh wliicli meet*- every 
three years and elects the Board of Management from among its own 
members This latter body conducts the current business and represent'- 
the Federation in legal and other relation*-. To a‘-sirt the P)oard of Manage- 
ment in regard to certain specitic questions, to s])ecial measures of 
piopaganda, to changes in the rules ^ etc , there is a council composed 
of nine faim and forest woiker^. The territorx of the German Fetch 
is divided by the Boaid of Management into 33 zones with 50 head^ of 
zones and about 100 district heads; among their duties are tlio-e of cariy- 
ing on piopaganda and of sxqiervizing the work of the local branches, 
numbering about 8.00U, with at least ten members to each 

Member^ who have been enrolled in the Federation foi six months 
and have paid their contributions can claim defence in a court of law 
b}^ the Boaid of Management in all disputes originating from the hiring 
agieement Sick ])ay is allow'cd to members wlio have belonged to the 
hedeiation for a a ear. who have paid 52 weekly contribution^, and who 
are by reason of illness incapacitated from earning. A giant towards 
funeral expen*-es is made to the ^urvivois of a membei who has paid his 
contributions for at lea^t two yeais. Payments aie made during strikes 
or lock-outs, but only with tlie appioval of the Board of Management, 
and only to members who have belonged to the I'ederation for 13 wrecks 
and have jiaid their contributions regularly during that period. PV>i a 
strike to be proclaimed, a re*='o 1 ution of the inembeTs concemed is essen- 
tial, and this can only betaken after all possibility of negotiation is exiiaint- 
ed ; it is moreover only valid W'hen approved by a three quarteis majoiity 
of those voting. Ivvery striker has to report himself eveo' da}' to the 
overseer. Note is made of such appearance on a sheet kept for the jmrpose 
(Streikkarte) and no strike pay can be drawm except after such legistra- 
tion. Proposals for return to work to be accepted mint be .suppoited 
by a two thirds majority of those voting. The Federation publishes 
a paper {Der Landarbeitcr) which is circulated gratis among the members, 
and undertakes, inter alia, to publish statist on the conditions of 
workers in agricultural and forest districts. 
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The membership of this Federation was : 


in 1909 4,691 

» 1912 

» 1918 9 > 9^3 

» IQ 19 6^4»935 

at the beginning of 1921 780,000 


Thus ill the course of two years, after the revolution, from I918 to 
1920, the membeiship lose ironi 10.000 in round figntes to moie tliiin three 
quarteis of a million. 

2. 'fJic Central Federation of AgriciiUnral Labourers. - The Central 
h'ederation of Agricultuial Labourers was formed at Wiii/burg on 2 De- 
cember 1912, as a national Christian lalxntrers' union. The Federation 
aims at safe-guarding the economic and social interests of its members, 
by means of suitable reforms in the existing social and economic order. 
The organization <if the Central Fedeiation corresponds, in general, to 
that of the (lei man Federation of Agiiciiltuial I/ibouters, exce))t that 
the separate biKhcs have dift'eient names The body with whom the 
final decision rCvSts in the ca^e of the Central Federation is the Vcfhandstag 
which meets at least once in three years 

It nominates the Central Management ( Han pteoj stand ) and tile 
Council of the Federation {Verhandsansscltass) this last acts us the 01- 
gan of insiiection and appeal for all the questions within the com]ieteuce 
of the Cential Management, and is composed of 12 luembcrs of whom 
five at most may be ofiicials of the Fedeiation. F»ythis nK*ans a majority 
of members belonging to agriculture is assnied, while the conesjxmding 
Council of the Creniian Federation of Agiicultural Labourers, as has been 
seen, is composed exclusively oi such members. 

Tlie Cential Management divides the area of the Federation into 
distiicts (18 at tlie present time) and into branch centres (4,000). Tlie 
branch and district societies respectively elect tor one yeai their own 
board of management, the election being confirmed by the central board. 

The German Federation of Market Gardeners ( 7 )e^;/sr//cT (idrlncrverhand) 
and the Federation of Faim Servants {Verhand der Idndlichcn Diensthoten) 
legard themselves as dependent 011 the Central Federation. 

The Central l^ederation olTers to its members, on similar terms to 
those in foice in the German Federation of Agricultural Labourers, leg- 
al defence, sick-jiay, funeral pay, strike pay, and free circulation of the 
Fedeial journal {Die Rimdschau). Further the Wirtschafishilfe des Zen- 
iralverhands, a limited liability company, supplies members belonging to 
its savings-bank section and to its economy committees, with clotlung 
and other useful aiticles. 

The memljerslnp of the Federation was; 

hi 19 L 3 • 3,177 

» iqiS 6,973 

" , 1919 55,753 

in April 1921 t , t , X50,ooo 
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Thus here too there is a great development in member‘>liip from 1918 
onwards, 

3. Besides these two great Federations of workers on the land, there 
are also in existence organizations ol minor importance. We may men- 
tion among others the Retchslandarhcitcrbimd, founded 29 May 1920, 
as the central body of the federations of agricultural labourers for pur- 
poses of combined administration. At the beginning of 1921 the Dcut- 
schcr Landarbciierhimd which came into being 1 March 1913 also became 
part of this as‘‘Ociation. The Bund is a national Christian organization 
and represents the union of emjdoyers, employees, and labourer^. It^ 
principal sphere of action is Po'-en and to some extent Brandenburg. 
The total numl)er of members amounted in 1921 to about 150,000 of whom 
about 50,000 were labourers. At the ^ame date the Communist Federa- 
t]on‘- of Agricultural Laixmrers (Kommunistische Ldndarheiterverbande) 
and the Schiuciizcrorgamsaiionen numbered respectively 15,000 mem- 
bers "J'hese latter are special societies of cattle keepers and milker.s, 
without any ])olitica'’ tendency. 

II - 1 he Nafional fedcraiion of Gey man SocieHcs of Employe?^ > 

in Aiinculiurc and Forestry — This Pederation {Keichsverband der dent- 
sihen land- and forstunrtschafllichen Arhcilsgehervcreinij^ungcn) was creat- 
ed II Septembei 1919, as the central organ of tlie federated organ- 
izations ot employers, with headquarters in Berlin Jn accordance with 
its lules, dated 20 Novembei 1919, it has as aims : i. to cieate satisfac- 
tory relations between agricultural employers and labourers and between 
the respective organizations ; 2. to safeguard the common interests by 
means of a firm understanding between the associations of employers 
in agricultnie and forestry whether already in existence or to be created 
within tlie are<i of the German Reich, 

'riie (k‘ueial Assembly meets at least once a year It nominates 
the Board of Management, wliich remains in office for three years. All 
})ails of the Retch aie as far as ix)Ssible represented on the Board of Man- 
agement and the varying size of the faims is also taken into account. 
Menibershi]) of the Retchsvefband is open to all organizations of emplo3^ers 
in agriculture or forestry embracing at least one State, one Pmssian pro- 
vince, or the district serxanl by one Chamber of Agricultnie. The affili- 
ated fecleiations have to pay an entrance fee and a yearly subscription, 
reckoned in ])roportiou to the aiea of agricultuial land under cultivation 
by individual members of the federation. Though retaining full autonomy, 
the federations are expected to observe the rules of the National Feder- 
ation and the resolutions passed at its meetings, and to give immediate 
information to the Board of Management of important c\'ents affecting 
employers’ interest*-. 

III. — Joint National Organization of tJie Associations of Employers 
and Labourers in Agriculture and Forestry. — With the approval of the 
MinivStry of lyabour and the Ministry of National F^onomy of the Retch, 
oti 20 February 1920, the German F'ederation of Agricultural labourers, 
the Centigl Federation! of Agricultural labourers, the National F'edera- 
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tion of Officials atid Kxj)erts in Agricultiire and Forestry (Rcichsvcrbctnd 
land- nnd forstmrlsiJuifllicher Fach- imd Koyperschaftsbcamtcn), the Fed- 
eration of Ihnployces in Agriculture and Forestry {Verband land- and forst- 
iLiy/schaftlicher Angestellter) on the one hand, and on the other the Nation- 
al Federation of German v^ocicties of Kniployers in Agriculture and 
Forestry, combined to foim the Joint National Organization of Employers 
and Labourers in Agriculture and Forestry {Reichsaybeithgemeinschaft 
land- unit forshnrischaffJichcr Arheitgchey- imd Arbeitnehmervereinigtm^en), 
This has as object the study in commoTi of the questions i elating 
to the conditions of labour and the promotion of an under'^tanding 
between employeis and lalxairers on the subject. The main object is 
how^ever to bring about the diawing U]) of wage scale agreements and their 
observance, to organize a plan for 1he settlement of disputes by means 
of aibitration, to present pro]X)^als to the autlioiities and to give their 
own ('pinion on (piestions relating to the condition'- of agricultural lab- 
oureis 

The Rciihuivbciisgcmcmschajf is com])o--ed ol an equal number oi 
nepre'-entatnes ol the as'-ociations of enqiloyeis and labouiers As‘*ocia- 
tions desiring member''hip mu^t extend their activity ovei ihe whole of 
the RdcJi and must include at least i(),o()() individual membeis. The work- 
ers' associations de'-ning to become membeis of the Reic haarbi'i/si^nnein 
schajt mu^t in addition acce])t general tiade union ]innci]>les On iz August 
iq2() the AUgemeinc Schd^Liizcrbiind, with headqua iters at Leipzig, joined 
the RcKhsarlK'itsgcniein^chali , while the IFukyoerband land and forsticnl- 
schaftlichen Facli- and Korpcrschajisbcamicn wilhdiew fiom memberriiip. 

The organs of the Reichbarbaly^emcinschaji are the Geneial As^^embly, 
consisting of 24 rejirescntatives of ^\orker'-' oiganizations, the Board of 
Mamigement with at least eight membeis, and the technical comniitlees 
foiined when necesvary for the study of special questions. When the 
Arbeit^^emeinyhajtcn " are formed in the diffeient States, Provinces 
01 areas, the aims determined on will everywhere find realization, 

M. T. 


CriUiAT BRITAIN AND IRPhyAND. 

COOPERATION IN TUP: SAIJC OV RGGS AND Pori/rKV WMiUUv {E. O) . A 
Succtsslul and Poultiy Co opuativc Society, iii the Jouinal of the Mint^fyy vf Atin- 
cultutc, \'o1 XXrX, No 2 Eondoii, May, i<)J 2 

The Framlinghain and I eastern Counties Co-ojierative Ivgg and 
Poultry Society, Limited, whose actmties have been mentioned in pre- 
vious issues of tliis Review (i), continues its successful career. At the 
end of 1921 the society had 5,091 members holding 53,031 shares ; a share 
capital of £13,257 ; a reserve fund of £4,043 and a total sale turnover 
of £282,353. During the year the society collected 24,146,059 eggs. 


(i) Esues of February, 191 s, pag< 113, and Jaiiuary-P'ebruary, IQ19, page 3. 
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The committee receive loans at the same rate of interest as is paid on the 
share capital, the amotint on 31 December 1921 being £1,127. Each 
year tlie society has shown a good trade profit and during the last ten 
years has distributed £19,973 in bojuises. In many instances the bon- 
us and interest have l^een returned for investment in further shares. 
The profits for 1921 ainounted to £5,510. This sum was applied as fol- 
lows : InterCvSt on share capital, at 6 x)ercent., £742; bonus to emxrlo>^es, 
£355 ; bonus to members on the eggs, j)oultry, etc., sold to the society, 
£3,608 ; reserve fund, £429 ; and balance carried forward, £376. During 
1921 there was an increased trade in ])oultry, rabbits, butter, etc., due 
to the x>rovision of some 3(X) fattening coox>s at Ij^swich. A record hand- 
ling for Christmas week of 3,060 turkeys, 1,293 fowls, 329 ducks and 101 
geese is noteworthy. The Committee jjurchases live fowls (roasting 
chickens and lieiivs) at all times at given weekly prices per i)ound, weigh- 
ed at Ipswich. It also purchases u'ild rabbits and hares during the 
season, and is a buyer of butter and other dairv' ])roduce and honey. The 
produce is })aid for at market rates and the x)rofits realized by the society 
are subsequently di\dded as a bonus to members in proportion to their 
deliveries. 

One great drawback to the society's working is the heav^^ charges 
for rail carriage, which increased 50 per cent, during 1921. To ob\fiate 
this the committee are iiegociating for central ])remises in I.ondon where 
eggs can be sent in bulk by goods train, or otherwise. It is estimated 
that a considerable saving should be effected. 

4 Miere are 50 or 60 depots or agencies established b}^ the society 
wliicli collect from the villages by horse or motor vehicles. These de- 
pots are controlled by salaried or commission agents. Each agency 
collects, tests and desxxitches its own eggs in accordance with orders re- 
ceived from the Central Otfice, Ix)swich. Agents are instructed to re- 
turn all bad eggs, to be rexfiaced by good ones at tlie next collection. 
Great care is taken when ax)pointing an agent to see that his X)r^Diises 
are near a railway station, in order to xuevent waste of time, petrol or 
horseflesh in carting eggs to the station after collecting and testing. 

Each depot has a set of books for recording in duplicate the collec- 
tion and desx^atch of eggs, and sheets are detached and sent to the office 
daih'. Each agent is x^D’vided with a standing balance for the xmrehase 
of eggs, and on the xiurchasing daily sheet reaching the office, the amount 
sxient is forwarded to keej) the standing balance normal. 

'J'he day book of each dex)6t is so ruled that the number of eggs col- 
lected and des|:)atched on any one day can be seen at a glance, which 
enables the allocator of eggs at the central ofiice to telex^hone, wire or 
write any extra order received, according to the quantit}^ in hand. 

Earl}^ in its existence the societj' adojited certain rules in order to 
make it a thoroughly reliable institution in the matter of despatching new 
laid eggs. The conunittee enforced the rules by fining for ' dirty eggs" 
and making a deduction for cookers The following is one membeT's 
analysis at first joining, and the analysis one month later. 
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Eggs 

Good 

Cookers 

Smalls 

Bad 

Pinst collection .... 

. . . lOQ 

4 

90 

7 

8 

Later collection .... 

. . . 160 

150 

3 

7 

— 


The War completely upset tWs system for organizing a supply of 
reliable eggs, because, the continental supply being cut off, the mult- 
iple sho];s invaded the society’s collecting areas and purchased good, 
bad or indifferent eggs at a slightly higher price in order to secure them, 
thus affecting the work of the society in levelling up the quality of the 
eggs. At the commencement of operations each member was provided 
with a small rubber stamp, with wliich to number the eggs, but it was 
found that clients confused them with foreign eggs, and refused them. 

The committee worked out several examples with the idea of pur- 
chasing eggs by weight, but taking the 2-oz. standard it was found that, 
as a whole, the cost would be about 5 per cent, more than if bought in 
the ordinary local way, and there were still the smalls to cojxi with. 

The societ}^ has preservation tanks at Ipswich, Pramlingham, Strad- 
bioke and Wisbech with a total capacity of two million eggs. In order 
to prevent preserved eggs being sold as new laid, the society has prepar- 
ed a solution which when applied to the shell of a preserved egg will cause 
it to " blush ”, Init the solution will not affect a new laid egg. In the 
winter of each 3^ear, all agents are supplied with this solution, and Hme 
or water glass eggs can be detected. W. K. H. L. 

SWITZKRTAND. 

THE TAVENTY-FU'TH ANNIVERSARY OF TTIE FOUNDATION OF THlC SWLSS 
FICASANTvS" UNION — SECRET \Ri 'T Di'.s PAYSANS MTISSES : 1 /Union suisse des 
paysiins, jS()y-i(j22 Brougg, 1922. 

On Whit Monday 1922 the Swiss Peasants' Union celebrated the twenty- 
fifth anniversary of its foundation. As is well known, the Union is made 
up of the agricultural organizations of Switzerland (agricultural societies, 
associations and syndicates, agrarian parties) with the aim Ox ensuring the 
re])Teseutation of agrietdture and the stifeguarding of its interests. The 
Assembly’^ of the delegates of tlte affiliated associations, which in theory 
meets every year, in reality can only be convoked once in two years. The 
Committee, which consists of 80 members, is nominated every four years 
by the Assembly of Delegates jor the purpose of making the arrangements 
for the Assemblyand of appointing a Management Committee of ii members. 
This committee represents the Union in its relations with outsiders, man- 
ages its business, supervizes the sections of the Union and nominates 
tlie Director. TJxe Director attends to the ordinary business and chooses 
the confidential agents who, in the communes in which they reside, 
are to further the Swiss Peasants' Union in the accomplishment of its 
task. 

The central scientific department of the vSwiss Peasants* Union is the 
Agricultural .Secretariate. *It undertakes the study of the state of the agri- 
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culture of the country and of the means of promoting it, makes collections 
of documents on the subject and makes proposals with a view to develop- 
ing and encouraging the agricultural profession. Although under the con- 
trol of the Union, it enjo^^s considerable liberty in its reseaiclies and work. 
It has direct access to the authorities and is able to ])resent to the Union, 
to the agricultural associations, and to the authorities, j)roposjds it consid- 
ers to be of value. The agricultural secretary is also the Director of the 
Peasants' Union and conducts its business. The administratitm and the 
book-keeping of the two institutions are, however, quite distinct. We may 
add that the Secretariate has often been entrusted with important ]:)ieces 
of work by the Federal Department of Public FX'onomy, the I'ederal 
Department of Trade, th.e Federal Department of Finance, and the l"ed- 
eral Depaitment of Agriculture. The outcome of some of these has been 
the formation of special institutions or bureaux. 

(a) The Division jor Researches into A^riculiural Profifs carries 
statistical researches which make it x>ossible to judge of agricultural ])ro- 
fits in Switzerland and to follow their variations accf)rding to the area of 
the farm, the system of cultivation adopted and other natural and economic 
factors, thus putting the agriculturist on his guard against the purchase of 
agricult ui a 1 laii d at infla ted ])rices. These researches fu rt her make it ])ossible 
for the authorities and the public at large to form an exact notion of the 
actual pf)sition of agriculture, which is not possible for any other pndes- 
sion with a variable return. In several States institutions for the study of 
agricultural b('ok-keex)ing have been formed, ?=ome of which have been 
modelled in a large measure on the researches of the Peasants' vSecretariate 
into agricultural }>rotits and have a similar aim. This has ])articu1arly 
l>eeii the case in Hesse, Baden, Wurtemberg, Norw'ay, Finland and 
the Vorarlbtu'g. The book-keeping department recently formed by the 
German Council of Agriculture has been set u]) on .similar lines and will 
l)rosecute the .same ends. An organiziition of the same kind is being 
set up in Holland. 

(b) The Central Office of Information on Prices, established on de- 
finite lines in iqo8, began by making qirarterly re]K)rts on the international 
market of milk and daily products, published in French and German, 
with summaries in Icaliaii and Imglish, The institution of these le^iorts 
sup])lies the proof that it is within the |Kiwer of a central organization to 
foresee future prices in some measure, and by the ])ablicalion of exact 
data to avoid those fluctuations of price that do so much harm to pro- 
ducers and consumers. The Ofilce has thus Ix^en led to extend its investig- 
ations to the prices of all larm products, and to bring out a s]>ecial organ, 
the Revue Suisse des marches ai^ricoles in the form of a weekly sheet insert- 
ed in all the different agricultural papers of the country. 

We may add that during the war the Office of Information on Prices 
was called on to execute a piece of work of great utility, heroin its 
foundation it Ixad prosecuted enquiries into land sown and had made esti- 
mates of cereal crop returns. With the object of rendering assistance to 
the authorities and the bodies in cliarge of the provisioning of the country 
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and the distribution of articles of food, the Ofhce went on to make siinilat 
enquiries and estimates for potatoes, fruit and other pUidtice. The head 
of the t)nk'e took an active part in the discussions of the conferences called 
to fix maximum ])rices or to arrange tor the utilization otiuoduceand for 
rationing. 

(c) The Ofhee, inaugurated on i January 1914, makes it 

its principal business to fix tlie value of the yield oi farming undertakings. 
The Division for Researches into Agricultural Profits calculates each year 
the exact value of the yield of several hundred estates that keep their 
accounts under its direction, ('trouping the estates according to their 
natural or economic circumstances, it has established the lelation existing 
for each class between the gross yield and the net yield of the farm. The 
Valuation Office in older to calculate the value of t]ie yield of the estates 
which it has to value, makes use ot this telation, known as the coefficient 
of vield. It first calculates carefully what is the normal gross yield of the 
land to be valued. Then it niulli])lies the figinc thus obtained by the coeffi- 
cient of yield of the t\i)e of faim which tlic property to be valued most 
resembles. This metliod of valuing rural ])ioperty, based on tie results 
of the exhausliv^e icseaiches of the v^cretaiiate into agiicuUur.d profit^, 
is much the soundest in exist em'e 

The maiorit\ of valuations which the Office is c<il 1 ed n]>on to make 
are for probate The Office is also called on to take part in official snrv’c^'s 
The manager of the Ollice or his staff have the nglil to vole 01 to tike 
part in the discus‘u‘on in a number of valuation coimiiiltees. The \ery 
existence of the Office is an invaluable stimulus to the valuation committee^ 
the possibility of its being called upon to undertake an inspectiiai obliges 
them to do their woik more catcfnlly. The Valuation Office has l>ecn on 
the otlier hand kept verv busy by the share it h.is taken in tlie operations 
made necessaiy by the revision of the fiscal laws of certain cantons, and 
by the imposition of the new federal war-tax. 

In August 1919 a rural estate agency was added to the Office, whicli 
undertakes the sale or letting of rural pro])erty and on the ie([uest of 
the parties proceeds to a valuation of the profierly or a c.alculation of a 
fair rent. 

(d) / //c <>fluc of As^nc iiUural Works, since r January 1917, supple- 
ments the woik of the Valuation Office. It includes two distinct divisions. 
The bu.siness of tlie Advi.sory Office is more especially to reply to written 
or oral reipiests for in toiniation as well as to (jnestioub asked by ])rac- 
tical farmers in the fanning jiapers It nndeOakes the examination of 
plans and estimates submitted to it and the valuation of buildings in ex- 
istence and supplies fanners vsith all the advice they require in regard to 
buildings. The business of the Teclmical Bureau is the drawing up of 
simple preliminary sketches, ol det^ailed plans and of estimates : it also 
takes in hand the direction of buildings which agticulturi.sts ot syndicates 
are anxion.s to entrust to the Office of Works. 

(e) The Office of Information as to Insurance against Accidents and 
Sickness, gives all useful information as to the^^e two fr>nns of in.surance : 
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Oil cantonal compulsory insurance, medical char^^es, volunlarv accident 
insiinince, etc 

livery \ear tlit Maihi^^enient Committee of tlie Jswiss Peasants' Union 
la\s down the ])rogiamme of the Union in tonjunUion miUi the Peasants’ 
vSemetaiiate The im])orl nice ot the enquiries and rc])()its it undertakes 
makes necessar'y the co-otieitition of the Sec ret. mate Conse(|uentl\ the 
Union and the Secietariate are frcNjiicntlv engaged on the same ])iece ot 
work The Seuetaiiate ]mts at the dis]K)sal of the I nion all doenments 
collected m the course of its lescauhcs and enquuies The earning i)f 
the necessary measuicn into juactict rests with the Union 

The natuie and extent of the undeitakings of the Secretariate and the 
Union obliged them iiom tlie first to take part in the drawing i\\) of all 
fcderil pio])osals affecting aenciiltuie When these were ])rtscnled to the 
peo])le, it was then duU natiiralK to mp]K)rt taibhciv the legitimate in 
terests of agriculture With one smgle exception (the 1 )w on the hours 
of wotk in the cair\iiq tiade) the result of the \ot ng was .ilwa^s in agree- 
ment with the line adojiled liy the Union In its eirhei dns the Union 
onh tookjuit in \oting when the jitoposils had <in economic cliaiactei 
As its niipoit uue and ])iestige incieised the Union h.id to take up a po** 
ition m legard to Im uKial and ])ohtKal (jiiestiom In some cises it con- 
jine<] itsfjt to ])osing 1 r(*sohition recommending the jnoposil to .igricnl 
tinists In ([Ufcstion^- s]>ecial importance to aimi ultuic on the contrarc , 
it did icti\e ])t()])aganda woik In means ol lectures and meetings, as well 
as b\ diffusion ofpim|)hlets ])(>slers uid appe lU e\eii to the most remote 
\ilkigcs It is imdoiibtcdh the case tint without the ])io])aganda work 
of the Union, mam ])topo->ds winch .iftcm\tnds pio\ed of immense liene- 
fit to the country wouUl hue been in danger such for example as the law 
t)u trade m aiticlcs < f f(MKi that oii the customs tan ff, and the new nuhl 
ii\ law^ Wc mu a<l 1 tint the lesults of the \oting on the new federal 
wai tax and on the adhesion of Swit/erl ind to the Peague of Nations are 
an ehxjuent testimoiu to the confidence tint the Swus peasants plice 
in the Union uid its sections 

On ]i Decemlici io 2T =jo associ itious or fedei itiom numbering 
ffU, 99 t members, constituted the Swiss Pui^ants' Union During the 
financial \ear the Union lud the dis]K)sal of 48*162 francs made upas 
follows ft*deial siibxcntions 75000 liancs the income of the Union, 
I j2,05() francs, receipts of the Office ol Inf(>iiuation on Puces ()g59b 
francs, leceqits of the \aluati(>n Office, t,,Uo fiancs receqffs of the 
Agnciiltnral Works Office, i ;q 059 francs M P 
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The while hurley district ot Kentucky extends at points into 
Ohio, Indiana and West Virginia, but the bulk of the 200 million pounds 
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of white hurley tobacco produced annually comes from some thirty count- 
ies in and adjoining the Blue Grass Region of Kentucky. 

The Burley Tobacco Growers’ Co-operative Association was the out- 
come of a conference of tobacco growers held in I/misville in Maich 1921, 
organized to discuss means for breaking the buyeis' “ trust It was 
necessary to perfect the growers’ organization between early April and 
I December, when the new crop would be ready, otherwise the growei-s 
would be compelled to sell on the terms of the buyers. The organization 
was accomplished in time and about 90 percent of the 1921 tobacco crop 
was pledged to the association. For the storage of tliis ciop the associa- 
tion has obtained control of more than 100 warehouses. 

A contract is signed by each member agreeing . (^7) to sell and de- 
liver to the association all the tobacco produced 01 acquired by him during 
a period of five years ; (/>) to abide by any rules made by the associa- 
tion relating to the handling, grading and selling of the tobacco, and that 
the decisions of the association at all times should be final ; (c) that the 
association ‘should “ waiehouse ” the tobacco fiom each membei with 
all tobacco of similai tjpe, grade or quality, and that tobacco delivered 
to the association in any crop year should be handled in one majoi j)ool 
the minor pools to be composed of the different grades established by the 
association ; (d) that every grower would get the same pnce for tobacco 
of the same guide, less all exjienses, these exjienses to be jiiorated , (i) that 
the association could borrow money mils name 011 the tobacco stoied 
in any warehouse and prorate the money so bonoued among the growers ; 
(/) that the grower sliould not be compelled to plant tobacco dining the 
five year period, but any tobacco coming into his hands during that time 
should be delivered to the association. W K II. B 
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NEW ZEALAND 

STATli \DVVNCtJS TO SETTIyURS - Xi w Zr \i \Nri> Offici tL Yi \R-BOOk, ro~i 22, 
WcUins^ton, x u’-. 

State <i(ivances to M*ttlers are made m New Zealand iJnncipally by 
the Advances to Settlers Branch ot the vState Advances Office, bnt also 
bv tht‘ IHiblic ])ebt Sinking Ininds Biiineh and the Advances Office Sinking 
Fund Ikanch. The following aie particulars of the advances to settlers 
in the \ear ended ji March 192T 



Number 

Amtiuut 

Total application'- lecen^ed 

2 o ^>5 

t 

29,186.14c) 

Ivoaii'- authori 7 ed 

Fa the \dvanres to Settlers Blanch . . . 


907 6to 

B\ th< Public Debt vSmkmg IuurF Bianch 

2X8 

162,015 

Pa lilt Advance^ Ofhce Sinking ihind Jhancli 

S 4 

37 >o 3 

Toted loans authoiized 

2,085 

I 107, 4p> 

Total amoimt advanced 


1,<>()0 2(>() 

Total amount repaid . . 

. . . 

i,o(>5,oo3 


The Advances to Settlers Hr.inch actnalh made dming the ^ ear 102O' 
21 a(h<ince^ numbeiuig T 571 and amounting to iSSo, 120 Of these S()2, 
amounting to i'jaS 245, were for filin'- not exceeding £500 , 671, amounlmg 
to £p)(> 430 were tor sums between £500 and £i/k>(>, and amounting 
to £=^1 445, we^e loi sums betw^ten £iaH)o ,ind £2,000 The nature of the 
secnntv on which the loans w'ere gianted w^as as follows Freehold 
advances aniouiituig to £721,395 , leasehold, 25Q, amounting to £155,4^0 , 
freeholil and leasehold combined 4, amounting to £3 295 

The advances made b\ the Avvinces to Settlers lhancli and oiitstand- 
iug on ]i March 1921 mimbered 17,75b and amounted to £(),()i8,274 Ot 
these 10 ()89 amoimtmg to £4,477,285 weie on rural land and 6,7(17, amonnt- 
ing to £2,440,989 were on urban and suburban land J K M 

^ SW 1 TZER 1 .ANI). 

Tilt: KATE OF INTEREST OX MORTc.ACtL LOANS - vSiciUrARiVT la s Pwsvns 
Snm^i^* I/Uuioti Suis'^e des paysans, 1^97-1922. Brougi^, 102* 

The increased cost of agncultural production is not due vsolel^' t<' the 
nse in wages and in the price of agncultural lequisites it is also the con- 
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cmort 

sequence of the increase in the rate of interest on loans on landed property. 
This rate had gone up already from 1906 and 1913, and during the War it 
increased in such a proportion that it is today nearly 20 per cent, higher 
than in 1900 to 1905. 

The average rate of interest on loans on landed property effected by 
certain large Swiss banks is as follows : 


Nciine 

of tUo LankiiiR institution 

iqoo 
to iqO'i 

iqo(> 
to 1913 

1918 

to 1919 

1919 

TQj'a 1921 


^’0 

0 

0 / 0 

0 u 

‘0 

"f- % 

Zurich C.iuton.il Bank . . 

4.04 

4.205 

4.7^5 4 .fib 0 

5.008 

5 260 5.354 

MorttjaKc Bank of Winlci Ihur . 

\ oitgage Bank ot the Canton 

4 .;:i 

4.387 

5 01 r 5.2 II 

5 237 

5.590 5 846 

of Berne 

^.14 

-1.328 

4 788 1,811 

4,996 

5.232 5.301 

Bn or me Cantonal Bank 

4.08 

4 - 2.34 

4.484 4,520 

4-566 

4-536 1.514 

t'diilonai Bank of Uri 

‘Id 3 

4 082 

4.888 4,863 

5.000 

5 ooo 5.00O 

Schwy? Cantonal Bank 

4.1b 

4 387 

4.7264,730 

1 850 

4.850 4.500 

Cantonal B*uik of Obwalden 

408 

4.432 

4631 4.750 

5.2 50 

5.25U 5.185 

Canton.il B<mk of Nidwaldiui 

5.09 

4.26-1 

4.8o<) 1,920 

5 000 

5.000 5.000 

Glaius Cantonal Bank 

.| 00 

4 .060 

4.502 1,500 

4.486 

4.122 4.528 

Zug Cautoind Bank 

408 

4.200 

1-772 1.083 

5.065 

5 638 5 222 

Bank of the State or Fribing (i) 
Mortgage Bilik of the Canton of 

1-1 


5.033 5,oo«> 

5 t 3 l 

5 .354 5.704 

Fnburg . . 

4 . 4 () 

4.568 

5.04 T 5.000 

:)- 36 c» 

5.570 5.804 

Cantonal Jkink of Solothiirii 

4 1 1 


1 076 5 0 jo 

5.030 

3 T70 5.520 

Cantonal Bank ot Bale 

Caiilunal Jfank of BS.k Conn 

4.28 

4 F >5 

47194 060 

5 0()0 

S 230 5 830 

tiV 

4 10 

4.230 

5 6.15 3-137 

5.514 

5. 1.^5 5.690 

Schatfhausen C.intonal itauk . 
Cantonal Bank of AppeiizeJl 

4.08 

4 -fW 

5.030 5.097 

5.312 

5.V>6 5 578 

(Evti nor) 

4.00-4.504 no 

4 954 5 .i«l 

5.057 

5,096 5.188 

Cantonal Hank of d’ \piK*ii/c]l 






(Intenoi ) 

i.i 3-4.38 ^ 22'' 

4.270 4.286 

4-307 

4-: < 6 4 085 

St. ^nill C\uiti)nal Bank 

4 11 

1.422 

4.8/ T 4.8 SO 

5.100 

5,300 3 491 

(riiion*^ C.mtonal Bank 

1.19 

4.116 

4 812 4 6 10 

5.020 

5 180 5.500 

Cantonal B.nik of Aargau 

4 10 

X 331 

4.043 5-662 

5.027 

5.292 5.560 

'Voituagc Bank ol Aarg.iii 

- 

4.69 2 (“) 

5 041 5.1 }0 

5-'524 

5.527 5-888 

Cantoiiiil Bank of XhuigMii 

4 II 

4 287 

4 926 5 014 

5.000 

5.026 3.301 

Moitgagi Hank of Thurgau 

Valid Citdit Koiniei . . . 

1.15 

A 347 

— — 

— , 

— — 

Moilgagi and SaMngs Bunk of 

— 

4 ‘ 5 r 7 

4-951 5.<M2 

5.432 

5.0565.407 

tin Cun tun uf \ alais 

4.00 

4.438 

4.88X 4.789 

4 . 8 t >9 

5 121 5.540 

Xcudiatel Cantoiial Bank 

M 7 

4.461 

4-955 4-75 -.5.00 

5.250 5-138 s-sa? 

Xenchatti Cudit Foncier . 

4.27 

4-471 

5.016 5.248 

5.282 

54505.811 

Atoitgugc flank ol (>LiK.’\a 

t.36 

M22 

5 on 5.185 

5-637 

5 577 5.885 

\vcMge . . 

4 I 13 

4 . 34 ^» 

4.865 4.918 

5 655 


I) Cantonal taxes, etc,, not 

iiK hided 






2) Averaj^e igi2 to iqi'l 


M. B 
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UNION OP SOriH AFRIC-V 

IHE LA-ND AND 'VCrRICIXETCRAI, B-VNK OF SOUTH VFRIe \ — Repori OF Tlir 
X,A3VI> A.NI> AORICULIURAL BA]\K OT bOl TH APRICA I-OR rilf V^AR INDTD 3ISI Dl 
cJbMBFR 1921 Capt 'lOWU 192 

The \ear 1921 was marked, m South Afnca by <i istrous slump 
m the price oi produce Man\ tanners, more particularh those who had 
lesponded to the call to produce on a ldr$^er scale tound themsehes in 
financial straits When it was found that the pioduce did not realize 
an amount suffiueiit to teimburse the liabilities incurred in the abnormal 
costs of production the farmers were compelled to icsort to monc\ lend- 
ers in some instances having to pac 30 per cent on the loans obt lined 
It was unfortunate lliat it a time when the need of credit was so stionglv 
felt the Land and Agricultural Bank had been compelled owing to 
shortage of funeb to ‘-top gianting ad\ances This step had been tikeii 
in Xocember 1920 it was not until Juh 1021 tint the B ink w is able to 
lesnmc the granting ot ordin ir\ loans and then onh to i limited extent 
Vd\ancc.s were not nude to icdeem existing bond^ noi to enable qiph 
cant^- who possessed 1 ind to purchase more land uhile onh idvanees 
u]> to 1500 were paid out 

i he nniiiber of ij)plK\itious for new id\ anees natui ilh fell o if There 
weie 2 467 applications for ordin arv loans in 1921 toi 1 total amount of 
£1 499 ^71 as conijiared with 2 97^ applications toi i total imount of 
I2 40-> 270 in 3920 Ot the 2467 applications receiAtd n 1921 onh 850 
weu rcecned up to Juh the lemaiinng i Soo weie reeened subseouent 
to tint d ite The appluations granted numbered 1978 and amounted 
to £e)00 and in i 172 of tliese ea^-es loins were issued during the tear, 
lilt total amount being £472 135 

During the teai 440 a]>phcitions were reeened loi k ans under the 
Fencing \dt inccs \rl (Xo 17 of IQ12) Of these ^ imounting to 
£48 ^o weie qijirottd they weie for the election oi Sio miles of fencing 
it in aveiage cost oi i(io ])ti mile There is a growine call on the Bank 
ior cipital to erect vermin proof fencing which costs al>out £350 per mile 
The farmeis arc pressing for amendment^ to the fencing law wheiebv 
vermin pioof fencing miv be declaicd compulsor} if that be the desiie 
of a rna-joritv of the ianners of a partieulai area and wherebv tlie Bank 
will be enabled to grant loans to groups of farmers who desire to erect 
\ ermin-proot fencing on the boundaries of blocks of iarnis 

The applications for adv^ances for the election of dij^nng tanks ( \ct 
No 20 of 1911) numbered 299 in 1921 Of these, 217 amounlmg to 
^27,569 were approved The amount paid out during the sear in respect 
of dxpping-tank adv^'ances was £35,189, of which £5 000 was for diiiping- 
tanks in nativ^e areas 

Oi the sum of £50,538 adv^'anced to enable farmeis m certain a^eas 
in the Cape Midlands to puichase stock in order to reh ibihtatc themselves 
after losses caused bj the ch oughts and floods of 191O an amount of £1,567 
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still remained owing on i January 1921. The balance due was reduced 
to £1,030 at the end of the year, and had been further reduced, when 
the Report of the Bank was issued, to £856. 

Applications from co-operative agricultural societies for advances 
amounting to £4i(),200 were received during the year. Of this total, 
advances weie granted amounting to £347,900. The loans to co-opera- 
tive societies outstanding at the end of the year amounted to £1,027,099. 

During the 1921 session of Parliametit amendments were made to the 
Land Jtank Act. The Bank had previously been dependent for its funds, 
apait from its own receipts, upon Parliamentaiy votes. This method 
was satisfactory in so far as ordinary advances were concerned, but it was 
not satisfactory in respect of funds necessary to finance the seasonal re- 
(juirenients of co-operative societies, as the money lay idle in the Bank 
tor a ceitain ]iart ot the 3"ear. Under the amending Act funds foi these 
advances can be raised by short-date bills or overdralt. Any excess of 
the reserve fund of the bank above £350,000 may now be utilized (sliould 
the funds of the Bank be adequate foi its purj)ose) to ledeeni the cajMtal 
funds advanced by the vState to the Bank. The cost to the State of laising 
money has necessitated tlie Bank being authorized to increase the rate 
of interest to new ap])licants , ordinal}^ advances now bear 6 pei cent 
interest, and fencing, dipping-tank and silo advances 5 ])er cent Oidinaiy 
advances could fomieih^ be made foi thirty veais, but the Bank now has 
discretion I0 grant loans for any shoiter ])enod On the othci liand, the 
])eiiod of five years allowed to holder** of Ciown land within which to lepay 
advances was too ^hort, and the liank any now grant these lo.ins loi an\ 
period up to ten }ears. The Bank mav now make achances toi the con- 
struction of silos on the same terms as dip])ing-tank advance^ 

By virtue of Proclamation No 5(1 of ig20 ot the Admiuislrator ot 
v^outli-West Africa, the Land and Agricult uial Bank was empowered 
to caiy^ on o])crations m that terntory as fiom Janiniiy 1921 Tlie tnmb 
foi the Bank's jmrposes are specially set a^ide by the Administratoi , 
and £350,000 w^as made available for the financial yeai ending 31 March 
1922 , of this amount, £200,000 was received during 1921 

There were 423 applications in 1921 for advances tobdling £754.395 
Of these 307, representing £ ^73,960 were granted, and iih loans for a total 
of £173,095 were issued during the year The ]>urposes represente*d by 
the amount of £173,095 weie . Improvement^, ^^36,330 ; jnuchase of stock, 
£7,500 ; taking over Landicirtschaftshank bonds, £3f),2i5 ; redeeming 
onerous bond^, £4(8,310 ; redeeming other liabilities £23,085 ; purchase 
of land by jiersons owning no ])roperty, £21,(155. 

The form of application lor loans was printed in German as well as 
in Dutch and in Tinglish, and 88 per cent, of the advances were made to 
persons of German nationality. J. K. M. 
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SOITRCIS 
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DelcLMlitni (jf tin I inon of Ruh'^nui /tmstvos ni tlR Kinj.nit)in of S C S Maiiusciipt 
JUKTade, 

Kj T T r AfSRJ l in S 1 \ TKl PRISl S DJ s Rl FIR.IR', RU^sl S FONDl 1 \VJ t. T ’aIDI Dl J A Dl LI - 

oMioN i>r r 'union in /i mmvos Russi s d\ns lt Roaht mi vS C vS Entki prim \(.ki 
tonsil Ai rui s DTfAir'^Aii fri NTRi I xtractfroiii tht iiLiuuscnptreiJoi t of\ Jr Chmzka, 
j( ultnral t Aptrt Ikl5::ia(k igij 

la VKTNOBTTS Dl s Rl bi (.11 s Dl SAii DJ KT \o M itiUbeiipl lithmgiiu; to Uu .ndiiACs of the 
dtltsation of the I nion of Kiissian Ze 111*^1 vos m the Knij^doni of the S C S IklijTade, 

In the year^ igib to i() 2 l nearly one imlhon Russians left then country 
In tliat nniubei almost all the occupations were rejiresented but the 
majorit} were fomiei othciaK, olhcers, lueinbers of tlie learned professions 
and students 

Tliese Russian^ are not sf nelly speaking, emigrants, altliongh that is 
the mune given in .inalogous Inst one circumstances to tliosc wl o find 
theni'-elves, toi the time at least, unable to live in then own countr} , 
Einigrants, m the true sense, leave their country of their own accoid to 
go to seek tar afield better conditiom of life Then future ])lans lelate 
to their new place abode wdiieh becomes for them a new mother country. 
If the}^ have left relatives at home, they can send tor them to join them 
wdxen circumstances permit But the position oi the^^e Russians is so differ- 
ent that '' refugees is the only name which can be ajijfiied to them, and 
it is as such that they regard themselves. 
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The circumstances in wluch they arrive in a foreign country, their 
destitution and frequently also then state of health, makes it very difficult 
to find employment for them Intellectually they are on a level above 
the working classes, but their good-will, their anxiety to work, make them 
readiH adaptable, and once their pnmary needs have been met and the 
means to find a footing supplied, thev very quicklv come to be no longer 
a burden on the coinitr\ that has given them hospitality 

♦ 

The following account of the Russian refugees in Serbia will serve to 
show the extent to wluch tlie> have taken up agricultural occupations^ the 
success achieved and judging from this latter the steps that remain to 
be taken to assi-t other refugees who are still without employment to 
imitate their example 


♦ ♦ 

According to the ofticial returns among the Russian refugees who ha\e 
found shelter in the Kingdom of the Seibs Cioat^, and Sloyenes and are 
in receipt of maintenance subsidies 2^000 are able to woik Then chssi 
fication accoiding to their pre\nous education is a^ follows 
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About 10,000 of these aie 111 the employ of the Government or of mu- 
mcijial and other bodies There wotild thus be 13,000 requiring assistance 
to put them m the way of earning a livelihood But thanks to the combined 
efforts of the S C S Government, and of Serbian, Serbo-Russian and 
Russian social organizations there is hope of finding employment for 
5 000 more 
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Fot about 8,000 refugees, men and women, tlie mapnty of whom 
have received a secondaiy or higher education room cannot be found m the 
Kingdom of the vS C S , whose economic possibilities and manifold respon- 
sibilities do no|: permit of the absorption of a tiesh element, unless indeed 
there is a change for the better in the financial and economic (.onditions of 
the coimlry Howevei it would seem that with some ^mall assistance, 
room might be found for these 8000 per'-ons on lines advantageous not 
onlv to themselves but to the countrv into vlneh they have gained 
admission if they engaged in different branehes of agiieultuie, an oecupa 
tion thoroughh^ familiar to the greater number of the refugee^- 

However this may be the following hgiires show bv means of a ^onie- 
whit gemral classification the oecupations m which ^ome of these refugees 
weifc engaged in 1914 m whit piojiortion thev have been able to keep to 
these occupations and the number of these wislung to be "'till so einploved 

Tvbii II — Occupations of Russian Refugees 
as slioa n in the Official Returns otiJu ^tatt ( omnussion on the Russian Rt iugees 
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Thank to the ittinns ilieidv mentioned we c'an ariue at a le^^s 
genet il lud more exact ckissifRatioii m icspecl to the^e ictugccs based 
on the same lines <is the preceding (Table III page 632) 

The Zcimkv Sovns (Tbnou of Russim Zeimtvo"') though with verv 
restricted means at its dispo'-al, comers to the help of the Rusnan refugees 
so far as it possibly cm with the aim of enabling them to engage m agn- 
cultuial imdertakmgs, v^anous tiades and othei occupations likelv to m ikc 
their following them m a measure independent The re])resent aliv c"' of 
the v^ovnis do all thev can to realize this aim in ever\ countrv ol Etiiope 
where there is a large number of Ru"-siati refugees At Belgrade the otlue 
of this organization is at 26, Rue Negoucheva 

The dctivitv of this branch ol the Sovns amount'* to verN little in 
comparison with the assistance of winch the lefugees ^t ind m need Out 
of the 5,000 refugees, of whom it has been said that liopes are entertained 
of finding eniplovrnent for them, only a v"er> small number can be helped 
by this organization , as to tlie 8,000 others, forming the remainder of the 
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T\bif III — Occupation of Rmsian Refugeei^, according to the Oj^ctal 
Returns of the S C 6 State Commission on the Russian Refugees 
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Russian refugees 111 the Kingdom of the S C vS it cumot be too often re- 
peated that neither the v^omis not an\one ehe is m a position to find 
them a livelihood in that countr3^ in existing circumstaiucs 

Ihe w )rk undertaken In the Sovus is based on the ecpiitable ])!in- 
u])k that grants allocated ire subject to iepa\ment <ind on the whole 
it is successful es])ecialh m connection with oc'cnpatunn depending on 
agricultiue In the couise of 1920 md 1921 with the help of the Zemsky 
S03US, a number of RusMan refugees were emibled to escape fiom then 
unfortunate situation and becfuiic small tenant-farmer^- on lands deserted 
b\ then owners In this case the settlement of Rus'-ian refugees ha'^ been 
an advantage to the countrv by increasing agiicultural ])rocluction 

The owneis of the lands thus farmed bv the Russians, more especially 
]>easant families the working meinbeis of which were killed in the war, 
benefit equallv b\ this arrangement, and the Russian refugees have the 
advantage of being able to devote themschc' to a kind of woik with which 
are familiar, even if thev are only tenants of the land they cultivate 
The refugees who have been helped by the Zemsky vSoyus to settle 
in this wav do not displav^ anv special aptif tides They are the ouhnary 
type of Russian intellectuab Hence their ‘-uceess m their agncultural 
undertakings enables us to gauge the beneficial results winch would accni 
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from the settlenient of lho‘>e ^till uiuux'upied , if some other country which 
had suffered less from the war and possessed sufficient economic resources 
could offer them work of this kind 

Some particulars are mven below of the grants made b> the Zemsky 
vSoyus, and the nature oi the uuderhikiiigs thus subsidized 

Tabi e tv — Aj:^nculti4yal Undertakinf^s of Rusuan Relu^a s in tin Kinfj^dom 
of tht S ( S in r cat pi of Loans from ihc Zemsky Soy us in 1920 
and in 1921 
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A glance at some figures taken from the oflicial returns ot 1921 made 
to the State Commission dealing with the refugee question will eii ble us 
to ]udge of the inqioitance of tlie assistance gnen b} the Zemstvos to the 
RiisMan lehigees in the terntoiv of the Kingdom ot the S C vS These 
figures show that out of i2,i()7 men and 3,890 women, classed in 1921 as fit 
for work but so far without fixed occupation, 237 women and 1,810 men had 
before the War been engaged m occiqiations connected with agriculture 
On tile questionnaire distributed in view of the letuni, theic was a space 
lor msertmg the occupation desired Nearlv all those wdio had stated 
that their previous occupation was of an agricultural kind asked for assist- 
ance to retiini as far as possible to the exercise of such occupation Many 
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refugees who had followed other occupations before the War, but who had 
from time to time taken part in agricultural work, without being owners 
or tenants, also begged to have the chance of working at agriculture. Out 
of 16,147 refugees unemployed, of whom 12,167 were men and 3,980 women, 
4,2J5 filled the form in tliis way, that is 25 per cent. It may be added 
that out of this number, there were from (>00 to 700 who had gone so far 
as to set up for themselves, but from the inadequacy of their resource^ 
and the liigh price of all farming requisite^, their undertakings were of a 
purely provisional nature. Some of tlic-e are engaged in rearing poulti^' 
They have from 100 to 2(xj fowls and ^ell the eggs in the neighbouring 
market-town. Others keep from five to six pigs on the scraps given them 
by the town lestaurants. vSeveral have leased maize fields of from one and 
a half hectares to two hectares previously tilled and sown. Undertak- 
ings of tins kind give a return just balancing the giant made by the (roveni- 
ment but not yielding a livelihood for those who engage in them with 
their families-. It is |>ossible that some refugees have succeeded in settling 
down and su])])orting themselves, but data on this subject are wanting 
From the beginning of 1920 u]> to July 1922 the refugees who have received 
grants from the Zemsk}^ Sovus have set u]) nearly 120 business undei- 
takings These take the form of small co-operative nndertakings of from 
5 to 7 persons. The number of ]>eople so engaged is about 500, and if the 
members of their families are added we may leckon about r 500 lefugees 
settled on the^c lines. 

The vSo}ms leacJied its maxiinum activ'ity between the beginning 
of 1920 and the month of June 1921 During that tune T03 undeiKikiiigs 
were organized providing employment for 375 ]>cisons, Ihom Jnh 
1921 to June 1922 it proved impossible to organize moie than 20 nev\ 
undertakings with the assistance of the So^^us, as this bod\ iound itselt 
conqielled by lack of resources to limit the amount <>1 help gi\en to the 
refugees At the present time it only giants subsidies to undertakings 
where from their nature the turnover u lapid, thus ensuiing lepayment 
of the short term loans advanced. 

The local organization of the Zemsky So^^ns has howevei drawn 
lip a scheme based on Government assistance w^herebv Rusdan agric- 
ultural settlement is to be increased. This is set out in Table V 
(page 635). 

Since what has been already aceomplislied i.s the best guarantee of 
the success ot ])ossible future undertakings of the same kind, we will now 
give some details of the work done in agncnlture by the refugees in the 
course of 1921 and 1922. 

In 1920, the Zemsky Soyus financed 40 agricultural undertaking"' 
worked by Ru'^'sian refugees. In June 1921 onc-tliird of these undertakings 
were already on an independent footing. They are still in existence with 
the difi'erence that they have given up the tX)-operative form and have 
adopted an individual character. Another third did not achieve so stable 
a position till towards the summer of 1922. Finally about a dozen of the 
undertakings were not workable and soon ceased to exist. 
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Table V — Proposed Outlay for the Agricultural Settlement of 2,800 Rus- 
sian Refugees now Domiciled in the Territory of the Kingdom of the S C S 
on the lines of the Report of the Zemsky Soyus to the State Commission 
on these Refugees 
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During Ihe iiist five iiioiith^ ot i()2i tlie Zem^k} So\iis financed 
in>m ()o to 6^ as^ncnlturdl undertaking'- I the expedience gamed 
in iq2o as { Ixisis, it took caTctul note in each case of the t\pe of perse n*- 
and gTou])s of pei^ous anxious to «»et on foot undertakings of the kind and 
went carefully into the (juestion of the economic conditions essential to 
success From 1921 onwards the Zeniskv So\us has profited b} the 
adMce of the Assocnation ol Russian Agiioultural Experts Veterinan 
Surgtoiis lud Forestry Expert^' in the Kan gdom of the vS C S M V T 
Ch -it/ki agric iiltural expert , vice piesident ot tiie Association , exarmnes the 
estimates and the plans drawn u]> for the Zemskx Soaus and the members 
of the Association of Agiieniltural Experts who are at the present time in 
the Government service ^ee that the prelinunar\ operations follow the 
lines laid down b\ the \ ice- President The So>us endeavours liesides 
to ensure the sale of the produex ot these undertakings Thanks to these 
precautions success ha^ atteuidecl the undertakings that date from 1921 
and a very ^mall number of them have come to an end Those that ha\c 
been founded m 1922 all seem m a fair way to develop 

As 1 means ot assisting Russian refugee agiicultuxi'^t'^, the Zeniskv 
So>us grants them a loan enabling them to ‘-tart operations and to pur 
chase seeds When a single individual is stocking the farm, a eiedit of 

2.000 dinars is granted to him, rarelv more, but sometimes up to 2 boo 
and even 3,000 dinais Co-operative undertakings receive from b 000 to 

8.000 dinars In exceptional cases even higher ciedits are arranged 
The total amount granted ni credit^ in 1920-21 to individual and collective 
undertakings vv^as 540,000 dinars 

Details as to these undertakings and their actmtv aie e>nh available 
tip to 1921 The following are lepresentative 

Agriculture — The farming of estates chiefl}^ composed of arable^ 
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land accounted for fifteen undertakings in winch 124 peoons took part 
Tliese were usually on a one year’s, lareb a two >eaD’ lease The area 
fanned was thus about ir)o hectares The Zemsky Soyus granted 66,275 
dinars credit towards these Since laboui n very costly, the Russian ten- 
ant-farmers decided on a kind of cultnation not requiring a large num- 
ber of farm-hands The\ grew maize, potatoes, and aho but to a less ex- 
tent, wheat, bailey and beet-ioot The area of the lots \anes from one to 
thirtv hectares and the rent d from 6 dinai*- to 552 dinars per hectare 
In ^omt ta-es communes and prnatt person'* have made fice grants of 
land to the Rus^-ian rcfnjjees 

In sjntc ol the (bought, which wa^ nnfacourable to the crops m 1921, 
the net \ield ot the Ru^^-ian refugees’ fairns reached an acerage oi j 750 
dinars ])er hectaie, 01 175 000 dinars foi the whole area occujaed b> them 

Bv sheer good will and ‘'Ometimes even h's the ap])lication to the 
pre]>a ration of the ‘•oil and to cultivation of method'- entirely new to 
Serbia, excellent results were achieved by former elerk^ and oftieeis es- 
jieciall^ at Palanka (ui a i<irm ol foui acte^ where a \eTv fine ero]) ol rnaue 
was raised whereas e^er^ where else it had been ^]>oilt In the du light 

At Seuta in 1921 on a fanii of 14 hectare^ a sucee^^inl attempt 
was iihide to eiiltnate not onh mai/e and potatoes, but id^o '*ugai beet 
on 4 hectares and tobacco on 2 hecrtaic^ as well as mtloii- water melon*-, 
jainqikin*-, and bailcn Four Russian refugees do all the work thennehes, 
and all then eTO]n h<nc be^CTi i ^-uc'ce^'S apart fiomhail stonin wdiichha\e 
(Ifcstroced their tcabacco plant 

The gTe<iter nunibci ol the undetlaking ot 1921 were u]> again 

in 1922 b\ the same pet'-ons and tins time without am need for a^^istaiicc 
irom the Zemskv Sovus 

Viticultiiii The Russian refugees in i()2o had already begun 
to engage in vine growing In that >eai four group'* of viticulturists 
liad established theiineKes on the Miiecaid-* winch tht\ rented in the 
neighbourhood of vSnudereco not far from Belgrade This entcrpiize 
ha^* had good re'-ults from the fir^'t hroiii the time of its inauguiation 
U]) to [line 1921 seven other to operative groups were formed in the *-ame 
loe alltv Tilts makes eleven gioups inediiding 50 grower*- Towards the 
<mtiimn ot the ^ame \eai this figiiie went uj) to 80 uid the minibei of 
plantation'- to 14 with 245000 vine stotks The prn e pei stock vaiied 
from o 28 dinar to 2 dinar'- The Zemskv^ vSov us granted a ciedit of 120,000 
dinars lor these undeitaking^ 

The Ru'-'-ian vine growe^^ generalh rent the \ine\ard-- for a term of 
2 to 3 vears Agreements for a period ol 5 to 6 vear*- are the exception 

In 1920 to avoid local competition the Rns'.ian \ine-giowers ar- 
ranged to sell their table grapes to Russian le-^staurant'- in the towns where 
the number of re^fiigees was considerable With the remainder of their 
grapes, thee made rakia, a kind of local brandv Tins way of using their 
crop was somewhat le^s advantageous But by submitting to this tnfling 
losv. thev^ avoided a ela*-h between then own intere''1s and those of the 
owners of neighbounng vmevards At the present time, the Russian 
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colony at Smeclerevo numbers several hundred persons, a hguie including 
the vinegrowers and their families. Their stay in the district i^ by 
no means without value to scientific cultivation, for since their methods 
differ from those practised in Serbia, new and \^aluable ideas sometimes 
spring from the fact of juxtaposition 

In 1920-21, the activity of the Ru‘>^ian vine growers met with a check. 
There was some question of their delivering grapc^ to the neighbouring 
co-operative society foi tlie manufacture and ^ale of wine, but as opera- 
tion^ were only carried out through me mbeis of the society, the Zemsky vSoyus 
organized a wine manufacture and a selling depot for the Russian pioduc- 
ers. These latter have not only had the advantage of this organization . 
but they have had the ^atisfactimi ol getting the advice of M I,, h Maikoh, 
an expert in \iticiilture, the specudi*-! who was formerly attached to the 
vineyaid^ belonging to the Crown lands m the Cancasu'* It wa^ in 1920 
that they gained these adv<intages, and at that time they weie already 
ciiltnating 108 hectares in vine** 

The plant in'- tailed l)\ the Zem-'ky Soyns at Smeclerevo has a capacitv 
of 200 tun In 1(^21 102,000 litre'- of wine ueie placed m store nitide b} 
the Ru'-Haii refugee^ hour ]oad-> A\eie m> 1(] in Agram and the remaindei at 
Sme(leK‘\o and Helgiade in llie <le])ots of llie Zeimky vSoyus The ])Iant 
above mentioned can deal with I2 oo(h) kilos of gia])e'', and it wa'- esti- 
mated that tlie wine could be ke])t there if necessary tor eight months 
A'- tins ]>erio{l bid to Ire extended, the business becxune of a jrermanent 
nature The u])keejr co^t ( >0,000 dmais of which half has been advanced 
bs the Jstate Commission These (k),ooo dinais have been repaid out of 
the ])iodiict of the ^ale of the wine The Zemsk}' Soyus does not pay the 
refugees ior the giape^ sn])]>hed at the lime of delivery, but after the wine 
is sf)]d Aftei deduct ion ol the price oi the grajic^ and of the payments 
dne to the Zeiiiskv v8o\us and the vState Commission, the remaindei 
was divide*! Irctwwu the Russian leaseholdcis of the vme\*ards in pro- 
portion to the cjUiiTitity of gnipes jrrodueed by each The Zeniskv i^oyus 
has no othei shaie in the podits oi this undertaking. The necessary 
relations beUween this bod\ and the growers as regards the handling oi 
the gra}>es and the sale of the wine are adjusted by means of an agree-^ 
merit attested bcfoic' <1 notary In maiiv cases the excellence of the ontpiit 
of these refugees is explained Iw the fact tJiat some of them practised 
viticnltuie in the Caucasus and Crimea Their resources weie nndoiibtedlv 
inadecpiate to the needs of their new midertakings, but they were 1 ever- 
theless able to devote to this purpose sums of much larger amount than the 
advaiu'es made to them by the Zemsky Soyus, whose assistance has 
however been mdis]>en sable to them Without thi^ subvention they would 
never have achieved success. 

Apart from the Russian refugees wdio take part in this vine-growing 
and wine making enterpiize at vSmederevo, there aie many who ar*e experts 
in the matter but the greater number of them are entirely without nux ns. 
Nor are tiie means of the Zemsky Soytis sufficient to allow of its being 
responsible for any more schemes of the kind. 
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Dairving. — Nineteen RtiSFian dairies, worked by 60 refugees, were 
engaged in 1921 in the making of butter and cheese, especially of cheese of 
the Grande Chartreuse type. The Zemsky Soyus made loans of 100,000 
dinars to these undertakings. The value of the machines, separators and 
chums supplied is generally included in the sum thus granted. 

The making of butter for sale is hardly developed in the country, 
though the number of dairy cattle is considerable, and there is a great 
demand for dairy produce. 

The price of milk is subject to variation, tlms giving an advantage 
to the industries concerned in its manipulation. In a radius of 200 to 
300 kilometres, the prices vary by 150. 200 and even ^ix) percent., when 
not more. All the dairy undertakings have had advances from the Zemsky 
Sows and are doing well ; there are only a very few of them tl al had bad 
times to begin with. The majority have depots in the neighbouring 
tow’us where they sell tlieii produce. 

The greater number ot these Russian dairies began in 1921 on quite 
modest lines. They dealt with 5,000 to 6,0()0 kilos f>f milkonlypei month. 
They made use only of luma lalx>ur and the net return was not more than 
1,200 to 1,500 dinars. Aftei a very short time, they were able to improve 
their equipment, often to the point of luwirg maclunes, and they then 
luindled up to 9,000 litres of milk, giving them 450 kilos of Initter and 1,000 
kilos ot cheese per month. 

Following the .suggestions and advice of the Aw>ciation of Russian 
Agricultural Experts, the refugees who took up daiiying joined to it Ihe 
rearing of pigs. The less inii)ortant dairies which did not lumdle more 
than 125 litres of milk a day, could rear eight pigs. When it was pos- 
sible to add I0 their footl a quaiter kilo of maize j)er head ns many as 12 
could be reared. At the end of tw^o months, a net income of i, 000 dinars 
was added tc* these businesses in 1921 by pig-rearing. 

At the present time the Association of Agricultural Exi)erts advises 
the dairies to use a part of their bye-products for the extraction of casein. 
The Zemsky Soa^ouz has made a study of the methods to be used in this 
new^ kind of activity. Tlie casein produced will l)e used in the country 
and ])ossibly even exported. 

Ihe butter making factory of Soulxditza, organized b\^ a Russian agri- 
cultural ex])eii with the helj) of an advance of 4,000 dinars, at the end ot 
two years became an important business undertaking. Three months 
aftej it had been inaugurated, the expert in qiie.stion was selling its produce 
in Soubolitza in two shoj)s belouging to him. At the end of six months 
he set up his plant on a farm near the town, and the quantity of milk 
made into butler there came to 30,000 litres a month. The estimated 
value of this business at present is several hundred thousaiid.s of dinars. 

'Ihe dairy produce obtained by the Russian refugees is of good quality 
and of uniform type, for in all their dairy undertakings they have profited 
by the suggestions and advice of the Association of Agricultural Ebqierts 
which means that the same system is followed throughout the manufac- 
ture. 'Ihus this produce is already well known and appreciated on the 
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market, and the demand foi butter, soft cheese and Grande Chartreuse 
cheese of Russian production much exceed^ the supply 

The number of Russian refugees anxious to engage in this industrA^ and 
capable of devoting themselves to it is considerable, since it is evident that 
there are glowing pro«-j>ects attending this kind of activity in Serbia Un* 
fortiinalelythe purchase of ecpiijmient IS essential, and the Zemsky So^ais 
could not help even the tenth part of the Russian refugees who would 
gladly elect for this occupation knowing they jiossess the ctualities reqiured 
tor success 

Market Gardenm^^ ~ In 1^20 and iqai 16 market garden under- 
takings were organized with the hel]) of loans from the Zemsky S03U, 
and with the approval of the Association of Agnciiltiuil Icvpeits 

The plots worked b\ the Russian refugees who devote themselves to 
that tv}>e of cultivation arc lots of fiom 400 sqiiaie metres to the hectare 
md sometimes even iqi to 2 hectares There are some of larger extent, 
but thjt is exceptional 

The Russian market gaidcneis jmferabU grow the \egct<ibles for wluch 
there is 1110^.1 demand lu the h'cal maiket btaijss tomaUcs capsicum^., 
melons w<itei-inelc ns, pum])ktns cucumbers and uibbages 

Ihc increase in the size of the towns of the countr\ gncs ])ioimse of 
cl future tor nunket gardening on their oiitskiits since the ]>casau1s do 
not engage in it to an\ extent and so f.ir tins kind of cultnation is earned 
on onlc I0 i \er^ limited ( \tent 

J ollowirg the <id\Ke of the \ssoci ilion of \grieultunl Fxperts, the 
Rnssnn maiket girdeners force their \cgct.iblcs m hotbeds ami under 
2I iss bcfoie ^'r insplanting in tlu open soil and thee mikc fiec use of 
s\nugiug is i nuthod ot wjtenng Thi^ sestem gnes excellent results 
For (xnruplc in the lian it thcie aie Russini nurket gtrekners working 
111 c( u-}»les and ho]»ing to nuke 27000 dinirs m 1 C) 2 ? while the\ ha\c 
<m]\ had to lie out he in 2 to thousand dmais on thvir little holding of 
one heel lu It must Ih.^ idmittcd tint the\ worked \er\ hud luiiig 
<*n tlieir ]>|ot tor whole monilis and kecjnng gu ud o\cr then w itenng 
equipment 

Muket caideuing is the agnculturii occiqiatum which most attracts 
the Riusian ictngees of the intellectiul classes 

On this point we \ull make use of some descn])tions of uiideulakings 
of this kind in othcnil reports luidc to tlie Association of Russiin Agncul- 
tiiral pAperts 

A gioiip of tour Russian intellectuals, refugees bemg at Ao\o Selo, 
neai Panchevo in the Bnnat were very anxious tc' slut a nurket garden, 
but could find no land available for the purpose Thee then took on a 
vear's lease paying a rent of 750 dinars, one hectare and a half of land in 
a forest clearing where there were i.till 580 stnm])s left ThcA pre ceeded 
to pull up these stumps themselves without an 3^ maciune^^ The\ sold 
them and got from that enough to pav for the work of ])rcpumg the soil 
The^^ then themselves made their vegetable beds on this plot As the 
i^eeds purchased in the neighbourhood were of inienoi quality, they wcue 
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unable to secure a return that would have repaid the trouble they had 
taken. Thc}^ w'ere however able to ])ro\’ide themselves with vegetables 
for the whole winter, and made a net profit of 5 to 6 thousand dinars. 

The Titel market garden co-operati\e society, formed by eleven Rus- 
sian refugees, obtained from the commune the free use of tha^e and a half 
hectares of land But the co-o])erative society had neither horses, imple- 
ments nor money for the work that had to be done. The members of 
the soc'iely used for the ])urchase of ecjuipment the sums granted to them 
by the Government for subsistence. They bioke U]'> the land themsehTs, 
and sowed maize, beans, ])otatoes, tomatoes^ cucumbers, capsicums, etc 
They then rented, on the basis of ])aying one third of the ])r()duce as rent, 
a certain extent of land, of which they devoted one hectare to the culti- 
vation of cabbages, one hectare to melons and water-melons, then, 
paying one fifth of the crop, eight hectares to the cultivation of tnaize. 
As tliere was a con'-i<lerable amount of preliminary wDrk necessary, the 
Zenr-ky Soyns made them an advance of 8,000 dinars which they used 
for the purchase of twa) horses. <i ])lougli, a dray, a harrow, etc. Such 
whole heaitcd energy moved the eorumuiie of Titel to make them a further 
free gift of 5 hectares (d meadow^ land. 

This co-()j)erative tuulertaking has realized a net profit of 45,000 

dinars 

Tlie results achieved the by Russian refugees who hive taken up market 
gaidening with so much success has aimised a])])reciation of their toil and 
imitation of their inetliod^ The neighbounng maiket gardener^ ate be- 
ninning to ptaclise syringing as a method of wateiing See<h tTom the 
Russian market gardens have already a repnhition aiul are es]iecia]]y 
sotight after. 


^ * 

vSonie refugees take u\) ceilain subsidiat\ branches of agticullure as 
well, with the help of the Zemsky Soyus. They bleed ]>oultry, keep 
bees etc We will not dwell longer on this. 

We mar" remark in comiusion that the Russian agricultural enter- 
])rizes succeed particularly well wdien there aie several within teach of <‘ach 
other and communication is possible. Isolated undertakings offer lesv 
resistance to the difficulties that confrout the refugees in their struggle 

for suecesv. 
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MISCEIXANKOUvS INFORMATION RKLAI'ING 
TO THE CONDITIONS OF THE AGRICULTURAL CLASSES. 

(iERMANV. 

Tiu: Ivl‘:t*AE PGMTION 01- Ar.KICUl/rrRAL EABorUKRS - Kiischkt: (1) \V.) 
and SY^Rri'fI>u Fi. lU tta hsiati vcai 1 Im ])iuai Ikiliu, jK)^n JiouMlAK 

(Coaradj ; * Truiidris^ drs (kiitsthtii J,an<t« jiNcliaft'^uchts. kc'ip/Jtj, u> ‘r - I)ii i/r 
(C Von) ; Fn ostd( hImIk a v« ihaltnissc sfit <kr K« volntion ikrlin, Jo~~ 

Tlie rigUK ol URricultural lalxiurers^ as part of live ri^lifs 01 tlie 
erdl body of workers, underwent profound changes during the tirst day> 
of the revolutionary government. The (,t\^mdeoydnnn^en which had 
acted as regulaliojis for agneultural labourers from the beginning of the 
nineteenth century, were re]>ealed b\' the Decree of 12 November T()iS, 
and with them all the special lave^ affeeling agrictiltural labourers, such as 
the (‘irutnienls instituting penalties foi the breaking of hiiing agreements, 
those ]>rohib]lmg united action for stiikes, etc. Tlie recasting of the 
rigiits of the agiicailtni d labouuns was brought about b\^ a whole series 
of Luvs and deme<‘s aiming <'t a C(mi])lete estahli'-hmenl <>1 theii legal 
position . 

I Dane oj 2 \ Dntmhcy i()i8 on A2,reeme}Lf^ as to U^a^e-naii s, ^yoyd- 
cys' ( i^numiiees, and \}hiiyaiinn Coinmiitcvs. -The first legislative reg- 
ulatiom weie intiodius'd bv the decree relating to \vage-s('ales of 2’, Dec- 
emlKM which confined ils(‘]i t(> determining the more urgent ([uestioiis 

lehning to tlie st<itus of agricultural labourers. The regulative s for wo ik- 
ers’ cfuiimittees, also included in this decree, w^ere rejdaeed in tlie vSpring 
ot i(|2o ])y the ]>ronuilgation of the law on farm-councils, and those on the 
organi/atiou td aibitiiition committees w'ore extended ]>y subse(tuent 
decrees. We will trccd In idly of tliese later 

The wage-scale agieements eanitain on the one haml regulations only 
iiu]>ortant to individual farms, such as provisions for the rate of remun- 
eration and foi the hcuisv\f work, ami on the othei hand legulations bear- 
ii^g on the hiiing agTeement itself, and the reci])rocal relations < 4 ' the eon- 
trav'ting partic'-, for exiimple the sohilion of <lonbtful ]x>ints in the inter- 
l)retati(ni of tlie agreement, the constitution of arbitrating bodies, etc. 
The legal binding force of the wage-scale agreements lies in the fact that 
the parties cannot vlepart from the ]>rinciplcs laid down in them. Hiring 
agreements concluded without taking account of these ]>rinci]>les are in- 
valid. Deviations are admissible onh when the\ a^e in favour of the work- 
ers and are not baited in ])rincij)le in the agreement relatmg to wage 
scales. The above is compuhsory foi all hiring agreement'^ which from the 
nature of the lalioiir ollered come under the rules. 'Die body com]x?leut 
to pronounce on such obligations is the Ministry of L2dx)iir, whose deci- 
sions in thivS respect are final. 

2. Provisional Deaee on AgficuUnral Lahouy of 24 Jannarv Torp. - 
On Januaiy’ iqrp the Provisional Decree on Agricultural Lalxmr was 
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promulgated [Vorlanfige Landarbeiisvcf'ordnnn^) , agreed to by the Nat- 
ional Council of Farniers and Agricultural I/abourers [Reich sbanern- and 
Landarhcitcryai), containing in substance the following regulations. 

For agricultural and forest undertakings the provisions of the civil 
code us to the hiring agreement hold, supplemented by the Provisional 
Decree on Agricultural Fabour, The maximum day\s woik is on an aver- 
age eight hours for four months in the year, ten hours for four months 
and eleven houis in the remaining four months. Mbik done beyond 
these hours must be remunerated at special rates. In these hours there 
must be counted the time for going and coming between the house and the 
place of work, but neither breaks, nor, in the aise of work done with ani- 
mals, the time necessar}’' for giving them their feed, are to Ix^ coiuited. 
The rate of remuneration per hour foi overtime work must be at least one 
tenth of the day’s w^age of the locality, ])lus a 50 per cent supplement. As 
a rule the cash wage must be paid every week, that in kind every quarter. 
The dwelling houses must satisfy hygienic and moral requirements, and 
for married laboiners must be of adequate size taking into account the 
number and sex of the children. In regani to labourers who are received 
into the farmer’s family, the employer is expected, in accordance with the 
provisions laid down in the civil code, to make such arrangements as to 
living and .sleeping accommodation, as to food, and as to hours c)f work and 
leisure, as may be necessary in respect to the health, morals .and religion 
of the said laboureis. 

Notice may be given in the case of lalH)nr paid by the dav any cLiy 
for the following one, but in the case of lal^our paid by the wwk, at latest 
on the first working day of the week for the end of the same week, in the 
case of labour paid monthly at latest on the fifteenth of the mouth for tlie 
end of life month, and in the case of labour })aid quarterly or at longei 
intervals only tor the end of a quarter, on at least six wrecks’ notice. The 
agreement can how'ever lx dissolved by one or other of the jiarties without 
notice, if there are grave reasons, such as acts of violence, immoral 
behaviour, repeated delay in the payment of w\age.'=i, etc. On the other hand 
political or tiade union activity does not constitute a rea.son lor dismis<ial. 
Referring to the Decree of 23 December iqi8 it is laid down that on 
farms where a workers’ committee is in existence a schedule oi the work 
must be published and put u]> in a cons]>icuous place. 

There fdlowed on the provi.sional decree on agricultural lalxmr sev- 
eral others, wiiich htnvevei being measures connected with demobiliza- 
tion were only in force up to 31 March 1922 — such were the decree of 
i() March iqig to meet the deficiency in agricultural labour and the decree 
on the provision for the unemployed of 26 January 1920 — or which were not 
directly concerned with the hiring of agricultural lalx)ur, but with the 
general .situation of the workers on the land — such were the Law of 28 Jtme 
1919 on the Agricultural Sick Funds, by virtue of which the agricultural 
labourers acquired the right, to the extent to which j)revions legislation 
had recognized it for industrial workers, to elect their own represen tative.s 
on the Sick Funds directly instead of through the medium 01 representa- 
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tives oi the communal fedemtions* Measures relaliu^^ to the rights of 
labour as a whole and therefore also the rights of the agricultural workers 
are the regulations of the Constitution of the Reich of ii August igi9' 
(articles 124 and 159) which guarantee the right to form societies and as- 
sociations for purposes not in ox)ix>sition to the laws of the country, and 
which ensure to persons following any class of occupation the privilege of 
uniting for the safeguarding and iniproveiuent of their conditions of work 
and general economic ]>osition. 

3, The Law oi 4 Fehniary j()2() on luirm (\nim\^s Atuomr the 
various laws in respect to the rights of lal)our in general, tlie one most 
im|x>rtant for the position of the agricultural lalxiureis is that of 4 Feb- 
ruary 1920 on farm councils. This is inspired by the guiding idea that 
the worker aims not only at forw«irding his own interests on the farm, but 
endeavours to understand through his own |x>sition as a wx')rker the eco- 
nomic whole of the fain), and to co-operate by his practice and his experience 
in the process of production Keeping this in view, tlie la\v lays down Hint 
on all farm*' with a minimum oi 20 hands there shall be set u]) farm coun- 
cils which are to keep the general interests of the hands before the employer 
and to assist the latter in the jnirsuit oi the ends of the farm. Where 
as a rule there aie less than 20 but at least 10 regular farm luinds, a repie* 
sentative sjx>kesmau {Uelrielmhmann) must l)e nominated. By lalKiuters 
are tol>e understood worker^ and employees, exclusive however of servants 
The farm council consists of a minimum of three lU) to a maximum of 
thirty members, according to the number ol hands em])]oyed 

All workers of lK')th sexes who are fully eighteen years of age and pos- 
sess civil rights have a right to take part in the election On the other 
hand only those aie eligible for election wlio have electoral rights in con- 
nection with the Reich, wdio are at least 24 yea is of <tge, have finished their 
apprenticeship and have t>eeu occupied in agricultural work for at least 
three years. The election hikes place on the basis of lists of nominations, 
the vote being direct and secret, with iirojx^rtional representation of min- 
orities. and the period of election is one year. The farm council elects a 
cliairman who represents it, es|)ecially in regard to the employei and the 
arbitration committee. The niembers of the farm councils give their 
services without remiiueration, but actual out of [XK'ket ex]>erses are reim- 
bursed. The meetings of the fa tin council arc summoned by the president 
at his discretion, but lie is exi>ected to give notice of a meeting when 
requested by the employei or by one fourth of the niembers oi the faim- 
council. The employer may lie present at the meetings if it is summoned 
on Ids initiative 01 if he is invited to attend. The procedure of the farm 
council is regulated by the law^ 

The most inqxirtant duties of the farm council are as follows ; 

1. To render assistance and advice in the management of the farm 
with a view to the attainment of better results, and to co-operate in the 
introduction of new methods ol work, without however iiiterfc'ring directly 
in the farm management. 

2. To prevalent disturbances on the farm and to ensure the obser- 
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vance of laws, hiring agreements and decisions of the arbitration com- 
mittees. 

To draw up in collalK)rati(m with the em])loyer the scheme of 
work, to receive complaints, and to assist in removing the cause of them. 

4 To obtain fnmi the employer information on all (questions that 
may arise in connection with the farm. 

5 To take jneasnres against risks of accident or illness on the farm. 

6 To intervene kn* the safeguarding of the workers' right of as- 
sociation. 

7. To take ])art in the administration the benefit institutions 
oi the farm 

8. In resi>ect to the fixing of wages - so far as these are not reg- 
iihited by a wxige scale agreement to act in collaboration with the 
W'orkers' associations concerned, and at the same time to consult with 
tlie employer on the geneial jirinciples relating to the engagement of lalxinr. 
These should include provisions hy which the engagement is not to be 
de])cndent on considerations of a ])(ditical, military, trade union or religious 
kind. Within the limits of these gnhling principles, tlie s<dc decision 
as to engagement of labour tests with the emph^yer. In case (d diffeience 
of opinion, the farm (.onncil c<ni ap]Kal to the aibitration committee. 

(). \\dien notice is given from the em])loyer’s side, obietdion may l>e 
made by the lubonieis within five days with a])]>eal to the faun council. 

10. In the event (d the engagement or dismissal (d a large luunher 
of workers being necessary, the em])lo\(‘r is exjiecled to ctmie to an 
agreement with the fiirn council, if jx ssible in advance. 

The execution of all decisions jointly agieed by the faun comnil and 
the management lies exclusively with the latter. 

The "arm councils aie planned in all their details as workeis’ unions 
.s*iteguarding the social and ])olitieal interests (d Hie workers. Ikil in 
contradistinction to the unions, the farm councils liave the character 
of public institutions and there is no eentralization of their constitution 
by any linking up with the wdiole of tlie section of the conuimnity following 
a particulai occigiation ; they are attached simply to tlie faim. Thus they 
inchnie all the farm lal'Kiniers, whether oigani/xd or not. 

4. AvJntriilioii Comniitlcc^, — Disputes originating in labour rela- 
tions are examined and resolved by arbitration committees, representing 
both sides, jirovided by lavs. The regulations relating to arbitration 
committees are contained in various decrees published, some liefore and 
some after the ]>ioninlgatiou of the law on farm councils. 

The aibitration commilteevS are tstate Ixidies, consisting of an equal 
miinlxu' of re]>resentatives of eniployeis and ot labourers of the district in 
which the committee operates. Tree choice of an impartial chainnan 
must be made. When no agreement can be come to as to the person to be 
elected as chairman, a nomination is to be made by the central authority 
of the province, in Prussia by the president of the Government. There 
are no fees for procedure in the arbitration committees: the exjienses 
connected with them are borne by the Ucich. 
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The essential ]mrpose of the arbitration committees is to briiiR about 
an agreement on (luestions in <lis])ute lieUwetm employers and employed. 
In order that the desired effect of personal ]>er^uasion on the ])arties ma}^ 
not be weakened, representation by means of lawyers is prohibited. To 
bring the arbitration committee into o])eration it is not necessary that 
there should be an a])t)eal from one or tlie othei ])arty. When the public 
interest demands that steps should be taken to secnie agreement, the 
committee can take action of itself (e^pe(acilly in the case of '' collective 
disputes " between one or more emjdoyers and the joint body of the work- 
ers on a farm or in a whole branch of industry), in tlie interests of the 
regulation f)l the conditions of labour and especialh^ with a view to the 
drawing up <d an agreement on wage -scales Certain types of “ individual 
disputes ” (that is aiismg between an individual employer and a labourei 
on the basis of a hiring agreement affecting themselves culy), with which 
the ordinaiy tribunals usually have powei to deal, <ire transierred to the 
arbitration committees. 

In the ])lace of the State aibitrati(m l>>dies the ]>arties can agree to 
set up other conciliation boanls, wdiose comjietence to decide the ilisputes 
lliat niav arise takes ])recedence of tlut of the (loveninient bodies. In 
an especially imi)oilai)t c<ise, the Minister (*f ba!)our may take ipKai him- 
self the ridjustmenl of a dispute and mav conduct the negotiations himself 
or ma> delegate them to anothei arbiliation committee The joint 
consultati('n of employeis and employed is how’e\cr neces,sary, equally 
in the case of negotiations Inqoie the Mii)islr\ of baboiii, tis when ])io- 
ceedings take place l>etore arbitration committees M. T. 

(;RJ‘:AT bRITArXAXJ) IRHJ,AXi> 

Mn,KlNo UV CONTU VCT - foutnal of ihc vrA^rKuIfun \ ol XXIX, No 2, 

London, Ma\ 1022 

A corresjiondent to the :ibo\e jouinnl writes* -- 

“ Recently a large linn of daiiNinen, with over 400 cows on tlie out- 
skirts of I/>ridon, have contracted for the care and milking oi their herd. 
Owing to the general iall in the price of agii<'ultnral ]>roducts, this hrm 
was faced w'ilh the alternative of reducing individual wages or of ob- 
taining a greater out])ut per man It was fma]l\ agreed between the 
firm and their employees that ]>iece-work rales for milking and ten liing 
the cows should be paid. I'lie rate agiecd to is 4*- per cow pei v\eek, 
and each man is now" milking id cow"s as against 12 iK-'foie tlie agicemenl. 
In addition each man has a cottage or ]s. per week in lieu and milk. 
The day's w"ork is done in tw'o periods ; the first commences at 4 V) a. m. 
and finishes at c).3o a, m. During this peri<jd the cows are fed and milked, 
the sheds and mangers are cleaned and the animals aie tigain fed. The 
second period commences al)ont 12.30 p. m. The cow"s ai«* milked at 
4 p. m., after which the milk ])ails and chums aie scailded ready for use 
the next morning, and the day is finished about (>.30 p. 111. The farm 
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Steward supervizes the head cowman. Milk records are taken weekly 
and thus careless milking is quickly detected. It is stated that the men 
ap|)ear satisfied with the arrangement and no falling off in the milk sup- 
ply or condition of the cows has occurred. The dairy is run on town 
lines, i. e,, the cows are always boused, and when yielding below 6 quarts 
of milk per day they are sold for slaughter. Under the above conditions 
it is comparatively easy to adopt factory methods, but in country herds 
it would appear much more difficult to arrange an efficient system. 

W. E. H. E. 


LAND SYSTEMS 


MISCELEANEOUS INFORMATION REEATING 
TO LAND SVSTivMvS. 


FRANCE. 


TilK CONSOCIDATIOV OF iiOCDINCiS TN THK DI'VASTATFD Kl'X.IONS - Chco 
nomisii 1 ran<;at^ Pan*', 22 July i<)22 

The long duration of the hostilities and the intensity of the fighting 
on the western front rendered it extremely difficult in many cases, at the 
end of the War, to recognize on the land the former boundaries of the 
holdings. As a result it was often less tedious and less costly to consolid- 
ate the holdings than to restore their boundaries. This was the principle 
underlying the Law of 4 March 1919, according to which, when in the ter- 
ritory of a commune, the boundaries of the lots of land not built uj>on have 
been obliterated or confused, the prefect can, after consultation with the 
mayor, issue an order to proceed with the redistribution of the holdings. 
For this purpose, a Communal Committee for the Redistribution of 
Holdings is first formed, consisting of eleven men) hers, of wdioni six are 
landowners. Tliis a>mmittee can request that a new distribution should 
be made. The request is submitted to a Departmental Committee for 
the Redistribiuion of Holdings, the chairman of which is a magistrate 
and which consists of twelve raemliers, including nine landowneis. On 
the advice of this Committee, the prefect orders the redistribution, indi- 
cating the lands to which it is to apply. 

We noted last year the happy results which followed from the applic- 
ation of this law in the depaituient of the Somme (i). A recent report 
of the prefect of this department shows how the work had progressed up 


(1) Intcrmiltonal Hmciv of A Ecomm^c^^ Noveml>er 19.11, page 6uH. 
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to I April 1922 and contains at the same time some valuable remarks on 
the results of the consolidation from the agricultural point of view. 

On I April 1922 the holdings had been consolidated in thirty communes, 
of a total area of 21,287 hectares, Kxcluding those portions of the area 
which, in each commune, are excluded from the consolidation (land 
covered by buildings, etc.), the operations affected 16,934 hectares and pro- 
duced the following results : the total number of parcels of land was reduced 
from 45,560 to 9,463 ; the average area per parcel was increased from 37 
ares to 1.79 hectares. The number of owners affected by the consolida- 
tion being 5,252, the average number of parcels per owner was reduced 
from 8.67 to 1.8. These general figures show at a glance the imix)rtance 
of the results obtained. It may be added that they have given complete 
satisfaction to the parties concerned. Of the 30 communes in which 
consolidation had taken place, there were 15 in which the period for making 
claims had expired and in these 15 communes only 25 out of 2,072 owners 
affected, or 1.2 per cent., had appealed. 

At first it was necessary to combat a wide-sx-)read prejudice of the 
peasants, the fear, that is, lest the redistribution should be more favt)urable 
to the large owners than to the small owners. This prejudice is the result 
of a mere optical illusion ; becatise the ])arcels are larger it i.s imagined that 
theie will be fewer small owneis. But ob\aously there is no ground for 
this feai , the number of owners is not reduced ; it remaijis x)recise]y the 
.«ame, but the pro])erty of each of them is consolidated instead of being 
scattered. 

The small owners, then, are in no way injured. On the contrary, it 
is endeavoured to give to the small ailtivator parcels of lands on the out- 
skirts of llie village, and sometims even adjacent to his garden, which is 
a valuable convenience to the agricultural labourer who wishes to employ 
tlie few mmutes which remain to him at the close of hi.s day’s work. This 
is all the more easy to carry out as the larger owners prefer, on the con- 
trary', to receive parcels farther away from the village, in order not to be 
troubled by neighbours and by the small thefts which are inevitable in the 
immediate vicinity of the \dllage. Thus each has every likelihood of 
obtaining what he most wishes ; the different xx)sitious of the jxarcels 
can be adapted to different needs. 

But if, at ))reseut, the interests of the small owners are safeguarded, 
will not the formation of small holdings l>e rendered more difficult in the 
future? If the parcels are larger they will become, for that reason, less 
easily acquired by men of small means. An agricultural labourer will 
less readily find a plot of land to buy. 

Tliis fear is greatly exaggerated. The Re|X)rt shows by some actual 
examples, that there still remain enough small parcels which can lx acquir- 
ed by agricultural labourers. Besides, in their owm interest it is better 
for them to make less frequent but larger purchases. (^Iten agricultural 
labourers form out of their savings a small property built up by the suc- 
cessive purchase of tiny x^lots for which they pay very dear. They regret 
it afterwards, when it it too late. With a little xxitience they would 
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haw been able to take advantag:e of a favourable opportunity of purchas- 
ing a h-iiilable holding. The consolidation thus seems to be in the true iii- 
teresl of those who aspire to become small owners. In reality the per- 
sons who acquire small parcels have eve ly interest that they should be 
conveniently cultivable and of easy access. 

The Ke])ort also deals with another question, much the most impor- 
tant : wdiat iriav be estimated to be the saving effected in the cultivation 
of a property by its consolidation ^ ( )n this subject the Re|X)rt contains 

some observ^ations which are particularly instructive. 

Of the 30 communes in wliichthe consolidation was carried out, there 
are only 13 in winch the owners enteted into occupation of their new 
parcels in October igzr. It is only m 1 hese communes that the cultivators 
have been able to experienc'c the pecuniary advantages of the consolida- 
tion As yet the experience is only jiaitial as it does not relate to the com- 
plete round of work carried out in the course of the agricultural year But 
it is sufficient to show^ the Ihrecfold saving of time, labour and money 
which has been obtained. The following are typical exanqdcs. 

1. Savini^ of lime. - Two parcels, one of 74 ares and the other of 
28 ates, situated 1,200 metres apart, were consolidated into a single 

cel , the time lequired for ploughing, as the owner admits, is reduced by .1 
fifth. Twenty-eight ])aicels liave been cnsolidated into a single paicel 
Result : the ]>loughing has been carried out <it the late of ()0 ares per day 
instead of 40. 

2. of Labour - If the wa>ik can be done in less time, the num- 
ber of workers can be leduced. The Kepoit numtioiis eases ol fanners 
wffio have been enabled by the consolidation to d]s])ense with one ni even 
twai farm seivants. It may be added that as tlie sn]>er\asion will hence 
fonvard be lendered easier, the productivity of paid laboui wall be 
greater. 

3. of Money - The saving of labour necessaiily inqdies a 
saving of monc}'. A farm seixMiifc less to ])ay and to feed lejnesculs for 
the inriner a gain of several thousand fumes at the end c f the year. ( )ft- 
en, too, the consolidation lias enabled a fanner to dis])ense with a lioise 
If we consider the expense rejircseuted by tlie pm chase of a hoise, the eost 
of feeding and shoeing it and the np-kcep of tlie hariu^ss, without taking 
into account the risks of accidents or of death, w^e may conclude that the 
advantage which results from dispensing with a hoise u no less than th.it 
wliicli results from dispensing with a fann servant 

We may add to tlie iorevoing the saving in the iiu]>lemenls, w’hich no 
longei have to undergo the weai and tea 1 of constantly going backwards 
and forw^ards over bad toads the saving of seed and iertilizers resulting 
fiomthe reduction nithe number of stojqnngq daces, and a number of othei 
small savings o{ wdiicli the fanner does not alwMvs take sufficient account 
because he only notes them singly, but the sum of wdiich, expiessed in 
terms of mone3q becomes very striking. 

The Rejiort thus concludes: It si'eiiis to lesult death' from these 

data tJiat the effect of consolidating the ])arcels may ho expiessed, uC“ 
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cording to circumstances, by a 6gurc which varies between the rent of the 
land and three times that sum. The reader will not fail to observ^e the 
importance of this conclusion. M. B. 
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Th<‘ geiieial em]))oMnen1 of electruit) in the lural districts is (me 
of the surest means ot iin]>ioving auncultural conditions and incieas- 
ing <igiKnltuTal puxliKliou 

The iigncultnril laboui crisis constitutes a leal dangei in I'laiict 
wlieu'the Wai left wide ga])*- in the ranks oi the field labourers and to meet 
this dangei a piompt iemed> has to be found Electric pow'er is being 
summoned in man\ ctscs to supph the deficiency (d laboui 

Ueavmg aside the em])lovment of electiicitv for tillage ptiiposcs, 
haidly yet a puutical question, elet'tric eiKrg\ is capeblt‘ of being Hwidih 
employed in thresliing corn, in ])umping w.iler foi uiigaLion or lor drink- 
ing ])ur}K)ses, in the working of dair^' appaiatus, in sawing timber, as 
W'ell as in woiking many o1 the appliaiues m the fann-bMoe Elect ic 
moloi pf)wer can also be used to advantage in agricultuial C(^-o]>eiati\e 
tmdertakings formed with a view' to the manipuhition oi hum prodneis^ 
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such as milling, butter-making, cheese-making, oil-mills, wine-making 
societies, distilleries, etc. 

^ Finally, electric tiahting will furnish fanners with what is asindispens- 
a])le as power, for light must be considered as a real implement of labour. 
The command of a strong light without risk of fire will allow farmers’ 
families to carr}^ on ocon])ations during the long winter evenings and 
will ensure the development of the small ntral industries which bring an 
appreciable addition to the resources of country dw^ellers. 


^ I ThIv DIEFlCUl/riES OF THE PROBFKM. 

Unfortunalcly the electrification or countiy districts involves immense 
difficulties, especially in connection with the poor return produced by the 
investment of capital in electric distribution schemes lor agriculture. 
According t(j the remark ol an engineer of special experience in this res]>ect, 
M. Ach, Delamane, there is no more undesirable client for the supply 
station than the fanner and for two reasons . 

1. The farmer emjjloys unnecessarily powerful machinery for a very 
small number of hours per \^ear, whereas he could make use 01 less ])ow- 
erful machines woiking for a loiige time Foi eKam])le, if a root-cuttei 
of three hoise-power runs for luilf-an-hour a da>, the supply station is 
obliged to keep available at the wa>rks the thiee liorse-power. and to 
make lines for transmitting it to the farm, etc., and this for 150 hours 
a year. If the root-cuttei were of one-lioise ]>owx"r. the Cential sii])ply 
station w^ould only have to generate a power three rimes less, and make 
transmission lines three times less strong, and the current would Ixe used 
lor 450 hours instead of 150 For it may be taken that the higher is the 
coelficicnt of animal utilization, that is the quotient of the total ]X)wer 
supplied annually divided b> thenumliei ol hours ot w’^orking, the lowei the 
net cost of the energy can ])e brought But a manufacluter easily uses 
power for r,ooo to i,.i;oo hours per annum : the supply station will there- 
fore much prefer to sell its units (d horse-]>owej to manuhicturcrs than 
to agricultuiists, in so far as these latter, howewr ihey transform theii 
implements, will not arrive at using the same amount of power as the 
manufacturers. 

2. The farmei uses the current inegularly. Some days, for example 
in fine weather, the cousunqdion of powei is ml, Ixvause everyone is in 
the fields: but if it rains the next day, evciyone l>egins threshing and 
the demand for electricity leachcs its maximum Unfortunately, there 
is in practice no leally satisfactory reme<ly for this, since in farming 
the distribution of work de])ends not on human will, but on the weathet 
factor exclusivel}^ 

From these two facds it lesults th<it the large distributing companies, 
wliudi have already h<ul dilhculty in finding the necessary capital for 
tlieii normal working, serw by preference th<‘ manufacturing districts, 
which give them a better iiumediale return, and that the agriculluiisls 
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have to count on themselves and will have to do so for a long time for 
installing and working the plant the^^ need. The bodies administering 
agriculture and the department of rural engineering have endeavoured to 
give them assistance. The^^ have examined, revised, or have drawn 
up the schemes, and have facilitated their execution by the grant of loans 
or subsidies. But the accomplishment of these schemes raises complex 
and delicate questions involving other departments than those of the 
administration of agriculture. Concessions foi and insi^ection of large 
undertakings for di.stributing electric energy come within the jx>wers 
of the Oflice of Public Works : the creation of communal s>Tidicates, 
the type of association which seenrs to be for France the one best fitted 
to ensure the establishment of intercommunal systems, cannot come about 
without the consent of the Minister of the Interior, and it is his business 
too to exercize control over the estimates of the departments and com- 
munes that are called on to share in the expenses of installing and main- 
taining these systems : finally without the co-operation of the Ministry 
of F^inance it is inqjossible to laise the hmds necessary to enable the 
Ministry of Agriculture to subsidize adeejuately the schemes for distri- 
bution of electric energy in the riual districts. Consequently the pio- 
cedure involved for agriculturists anxious to j)rocure a distribution of 
electric energy is long and complicated. The Go\emmenl has thus lately 
decided to draw^ iq^ a comprehensive programme and to endeavour to 
find financial ex])edienls likedy to ensure its execution. With this intent 
a decree of 25 March 1922 Ilts set up an Interminislerifil C('mniittee which 
is to study the (juestion in all its asjiects. Pccssibly this measure has l)een 
inspired by the success of the experiment we are now alx)ut to describe. 

^ 2 . Ivir.CTKlFICAriON IN I'.r Ki*>F/r-n( )1U. 

This experiment has Ix^en undertaken on tlie initiative of M. IXiper- 
lier, Chief Faigineer ol Roads and Jiridgesof Eure-c*t-J/>ir. In two communi- 
cations made !<'> the Farmer'-’ Society of F' ranee he has ex])lai)ied lx)th the 
ditliculties atteiuling it and the means oi putting it into practice. We 
could not have a better exp men t 

The question was one of electrifying agricultural lands of 450,000 
hectares in extent, covering the districts of the Perche and the Ik^auce 
of Faire-ct-Ivoir which are reckoned among the principal wheat -])ro(hicing 
areas of France. 

The study of the ])robleni was made under four heads: production, 
transmission, distribution and consumption ; we will examine them briefly. 

1. Production. — Fmre-et-lvoir being without \\a1cr-jx)wer or facilities 
for the sujiply of coal, it was necessarv^ to come to terms with a gener- 
ating station which has been installed at Aube (Orne) for the delivery of 
20,000 kilowatts and the supply of part of the tluec departments of Orne, 
FvUre, and Kure-ct-I/oir. 

2, 'Pransniission. — The system ot transmission is the part of the 
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work which the depart mental anthorilies have taken up. They link with 
the generating stations cormiiuiies and groups of communes who are con- 
sumers oi electricity but whose geogra])hical position and financial resour- 
ces do not allow of making a direct connection. With this intent the 
department snbsidi'zes, in a way we shall shortly describe, the Company 
that has undertaken to <i])])l3^ to the State for the concession of the new 
system. 

This latter consists of a three-phase alternating current feeder at the 
high tension of (xi.ooo volts, which will bring the energy from the works 
as lar as 'rilliercs-Berou in the valley of the Avre, to a large station 
w^here the tension is reduced from 60,000 to jo.ooo \v>lts, whence will 
be supplied the valley of the Avre from \"erneuil on the east to Drenx 
on the west, the district of Evreux on the north and the department of 
]hn('-t‘t“Loir on the south Erom Tilliere-^-Berou the trau-^mission system 
w’ll reach, with a tension ol jo,ooo volts, the rural districts that are await- 
ing it, throwing off a branch to the right for the supply of the Perche, 
and spreading out to the south of Chartres into three horns which will 
canx the energy eastwards, towinds the sonth'east, and southwards. 
The wiiole s\^teiiifroni Aube to the end of these horns covers 165 kilometres. 

The system is ])lauued for a delivery of 5,500 kilow’atts, 5,000 l>eirig 
for agriculture It will entail an outlay of nearly seven million francs, 
out (d which the dc])arlment of Euie-et-Loir is pledged for a share of 
4,400,000 francs 

Remuneration for this tM])ttal will be jirovided by a charge made to 
the consumeis, at the rate of two centimes a kilow'att su])pli<ii at the 
’JO, 000 volt tcnsi( 11 and ot 2(> Italics per kilowiitt installed The depart- 
mental admmidralion lemains at lilxrty to reduce the charge when the 
U'ceipts allow 

3 1 >}sinhiiiu)n The distributing system covers 400 communes 
and IS tlie most difficult jiait of the umlertakiug, and the most important 
from the ffiiancial ]X)int of vi( w, since it must involve an outlay of 46 mil- 
lion francs. It could not have been contemidated by sejiarale communes 
or small gioups of communes That simple form of grouping which may 
be satisfactory in the valkns or in rich districts would certainly have 
left out of count the communes of the table-lauds. There was already in 
existence a co-o]>eiative s()oiet\ founded in t()I 2 forming a group of 20 
coimmmes. The icst ot tlie territory has Ix^cii divided into seven great 
intenaminnmal sMidicates, each including fiom 20 to 70 communes, 
with an area of from 50 to joo.ooo hectares and a ])o]nilation of from 25 
to 50.000 inhabitants In e.ich rf these aieas the svstejii, fed from a 
transmission sub-station , will lie divided into distribution sections over- 
passing the c<umuunal boinularies, making the Vk'sI jiossible use of means 
of communication (d evers kind, disiegaiding local demands of an exag- 
gerated sort, and thus forming a carefully traced net woik which cap be 
taken advaulnge of under the most economical conditions. 

\\V will deal in (iider with the inteicomnmnal s^mdicates and with 
the co-o]ieiati\e agiicultuial society of Rosa v-Piouais 
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1. — Three large interconuiuiiial s^nidicatcs incUicling respectively 
2(), 37 and 52 connmines have been authorimh three others iire finishing 
their preliminary survey'-, and a '-eventh held its first preliiniiiaiy jneeting 
on II Fehriuiry 1922. 

The three authorized syndicates include resj>ectively two, thtee and 
four administrative cantons, iti which 72 ])er cent of the coninnmes, that 
is 117 out of 162, are definitely members and have voted the important 
subventions required of them. These communal subventions amount 
in all to (>,760,000 francs for an aiea of 158,000 hectares, of whicli 127,000 
hectares are arable land. The <lraf1 estimates oi the operations reach 
the figure of 13,360,000 francs, on which the State has granted in the 
case of two syndicates a subsidy of one third of the actual expenditure 
incurred under the ins])ecti(>n of engineers of the civil engineering de])art- 
ment. The third syndicate is a])plying for a similar subsidy. The depart- 
ment of lhire-et-Ix)ir is granting a subsidy of 70,000 francs to each of 
the three s>mdical snb-statioiis, besides ^up])lying the transmission lines. 

In accordance with the law, the commune^ of luire-t*t-Loir in tlie 
course of the year iq2i passed resolutions in the same teinu voting their 
available resources, that is 52 ])er cent of the total outlay, as well as adopt- 
ing the standing ordeis of the syndicate. These ate as follows : 

I. The Syndicate f)f the rural conmiunes of the cantons of . . . has 
in view the distribution of - and it expedient the production 01 — 
electric eneigy for all purposes in the area of lliese communes, and, if 
expedient, also in the neighbouring ones. 

“ It takes the name of the Interconnmmal Idectric Syndicate of . . . 

"2. It includes all the rural communes of the.se cantons and if neces- 
sary any neighbouring conmumes situated in Kure-et-lyiir which conf(»rm 
or shall conform to the prc.sent regulations. 

“ 3. The Committee of tlie vSyndicate is composed of ordinary members 
of the districts of the siiid cantons and of delegates elected by the munic- 
ipal councils of the adherent communes in accfjrdance wath the provisions 
of the law, three delegates for the eoimiumes where the municipal council 
consists of more than 12 menibeis, two delegates for those whose council 
numbers 12 members, and one delegate lor comiimnes where the council 
is less than 12 membeis. 

" 4. The duration of the sviuiicatc is fixed at thirty years. If exped- 
ient it will be prolonged for a period to be decided. 

5. The headquarters of the syndicate are fixed at , . . 

“ The syndicate receiver who may' l>e a numici]>al or a special icceiver 
is chosen by or presented for the nomination of the adminisli.itioii ])y the 
Committee of the Syndicate. 

“ 6. The Syndicate guarantees the comi) 1 etion of all work'-, operations 
and legal procedure necessary’- to the construction and emplovment of the 
syndical electric system in accordance with the laws, decrees and regula- 
tions in force. 

It exercizes all rights and ]>owets conferred by the laws an<l regula- 
tions relating to the distribution of electric energy. 
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It makes charges on the sale of electricity proportionate to the 
quantity c £ energy sold, and divides the payments between the associated 
communes, after deduction, if exjoedient, of the whole or part of its ex- 
jjenses and cost of working 

“ 7. Ivach commune loelonging to the Syndicate shares in its woiking 
e>q)enses at so much in the franc of the conimnnal rate (1). 

The commune, besides, contiibutes to the construction of the syn- 
dical electric system — and to the additional work involved in the first 
installation up to a limit oi 15 per cent of such work — by a subvention 
proportionate to the value of its communal rate 

“ 8 Tlie commune leaves in the hands of the Syndicate the cost of 
inspection and all taxes and dues, especially those on occupation of the 
public lands . . 

“ q It receives from the Svndicate a contribution pro])ortionate to 
the subventions it has paid ” 

Article 7, paragra])h 2, his been the occasion of a disagreement * 
several syndicates consulered tluit the subvention of each commune 
ought to be proportionate to its «irea and its ])opulation, and they reipiested 
that half the subventions should Ix" legnlated in the ])topoition oi these 
two factors, geographical ?uul ethnographical In practice, this arrange- 
ment, which seems a more satisfactoiy basis than the proportion of 
the communal rate, especially in conmnnies owning meailows or other 
huids in common, is not without serious inci nxeniences In the case of 
refusal on the jiart ol one or more coninmnes, diid coiisecjiient altera- 
tion of the partition coefficients, the subventions are <ill modified, some 
becoming larger, some smaller, thus entailing fresh decisions and several 
months' delay Besides, the number of centimes to be votcxl, according 
to article 7 above, is the same foi each commune It is a muform obli- 
gation readily understood by each commune, while the want of nniiormity 
arising out of difference of aiea is freely criticized In short the simplest 
formula is the best. 

Article q provides for contributions to t lie coninmnes in pio|)ortion 
to the subventions made These contributions aie intended to cover the 
yearly interest on the loans m*i(<e by the communes t<iking ]>art, at least 
until things are established on a noimal footing, ]K*rha]>s ufter ten years' 
working In this way, excejit for the first decade, always the most dif- 
ficult to get thremgh, the contributions levied on the commiim*s for con- 
struction will be covered by the proceeds of the system, wditch will itself 
remain the security and the ])ro])erty of the group of cotiimnnes 

The meetings at which the three syndicates were formed took place 
on q July iqiT, i Octobei iqzj and 10 January ic)22 The organizing 
committees were re])laced m each group by the syndical committee, 
its office, its officials (secretar\ and treasurer rec'eiver) and its Works and 
Junance Committees As the tliree organizing committees were formed 


(i) Tlial xs to S.IV in j prop >1 tioii of the slnui. of Uu' <liret t taxes coIUcted for the 
benefit of tlie commune. 
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in the course of the auoulhs of July cuul August 1920, the organization of 
each syaidicate took 15 months on an average. The ])rincipal reason for 
this dilatory procedure was tlie sluggish working of the administrative 
bodies of the numerous small niral communes concerned, due less to their 
])ersontiel than to the inevitable iiieilia of isolated bodies working only 
at inten^als. 

By the terms of the Baw of 15 June i90() on the distribution ot elec- 
tric energy, communes or syiidu'ates of communes Inu'c a choice only 
fxdween concession and, in default, diiect administratiou. Concession 
is a delegation of public enter])rise-, foi a long period, 30 or 40 years, to 
a priv'ate bUvSiness conip«iny, co-o])erative society or one oi collective 
agricultural interest. Diiect administratiou is the method of carrying 
on the undertaking by the syndicate without delegation, except as modified 
by subH'ontracts by which tlie administration farms out such and such a 
part of the un<lei1<iking to a ])rivate company As a matter of tact, 
the three syndicates pronounced for direct <id ministration, always reser\^~ 
ing the power of h aiding ovei some ])ait of the undertaking by contract 
or temporary agreement 011 suitable terms 

The resolutions veiling the communal subventions have been jiassed 
and the first inst.ilment of the centimes voted is lieing collected, while 
the loan agieeinents are at tht‘ same time in course of realization 

After .seveial atteiujits, «i technical serc-'ice has ]>een formed in each 
of the syndicates. As provision has Ix^en made lor the scliemes to be drawn 
u]) by the Company in charge of the constnictiou and afterwards of the 
w^orking, a single engineer for each syndicate meets the case : under the 
suixirmtendence of the De]>artment for Rural Ivngineering, he wnll ensure 
the soundness of the scliemes (c g., the calculations of the sections of the 
main, the sites for tiansfonueis and theii ]X’)W’^er, etc ) : he will overlook 
the eveciitiou of the schemes, and later the oigauization of the working 
by the companies managing or contracting, judging by the woiking of the 
different stations. 

The tension of tlie distnlmtiou system adopted by tlie syndicates 
is tlut of 13,000 volts The ]X)wer will be .supplied in an alternating- 
current at ^0,000 volts to the syudical (^r iiiteisyudical sub-stations whence 
the feeders at 15,000 volts will transport it to towns, villages and farms 
to be .served. There Innisformers wall lie in.stalled for reducing the ten- 
vsiou and beyond them the low' tension systems will suppl;^ subscnliers 
for light and low electric jkiwct (up to 5 kilowatts) within a radius lound 
each transformer of 800 metres for power, and of 1,600 metres for 
light. ^ 

The total of the systeni contemplated for each syndicate is 570 kilo- 
metres at high tension and 370 at low tension. Provisions is made for 
203 transformers of irom 5 to 50 kilow^itts of jxiwer. 

IL Invents have taken a different turn in the ca^e of the twentv 
communes giotiped on a co-operati\''e baDs round the centre of electrifi- 
cation provided by the agricultural co-operative society of Rosay’-Prouais, 
founded in 1912. The new co-openitive society^ founded 20 May 192 r, 
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serve‘-. an area of 15,000 hectares of arable land, taking in a population 
of 0,700 inhabitants. In a few weeks it had at command fioiii 5 to (),ooo 
fraiu>, su])])lied by the co-opera tois, and it began without delay to make 
suiveys, initiated its administrative ])rocedun‘ and the first plant. It 
was expected that the whole of the net-work of the 20 communes would 
be completed last July It consist'- of 80 kilometres of high-tension line, 
and 82 kilometres of low-t(msion line, and 32 public transformers of from 
10 to 50 kilowatts in ^tone huts. The total cost of the first installation 
including the meleis amounts to two million fiancs, to meet wdiich the 
society has ap})Ued for a long term loan of about a third of the sum from 
the regional agricultural credit bank. 

By degrees the transformers for pulrlic use will be supplemented by 
private transformers of farms supplied with high-temion cujrent. 

The new co -operative society ha taken its jdace in each of the c</mnmncs 
ol its area on tlie basis of munici])al conees^-ion. In respect to the ccanmnnes 
granting the coneesMon the st^ciety had the choice between 20 municipal 
concessions and one symiical conce^-ion, which would Jiave been granted 
b> tile communes jointly The grouping of the eonummes into a syn- 
dicate did not seem iiecessary’^ at the moment, since i)ractically all the 
inhabitants aie co-operators, and so the a^MX'iation of interests and a c'om- 
mon outlook are secured by the ‘-ociety. In thi^ way a(lmmi‘-trative ])ro- 
eednre is reduc'ed to a minimum. 

The same reason has governed the choice of the concession s\..tcm 
in preference to that of direc't municipal administration. Tlic princi]>al 
advantage of direct municipal administiation is that the authority in 
which the power of concession is vested is left witli the c'ontrol of the scale 
of charges and with the advantage of tlie profits accruing fiomthem . but 
if the communes in granting concessions alienate these ad\’anlages. the 
co-o])erative agricultural society from its very nature recovers them for 
tile benefit of the co-operators who are abo the consumers. 

The working of the elecliic system, still in its initial stages as regards 
extensions, is carried on b> the officials of the co-ojiei alive ‘■ociely, including 
an expert manager and a Te])airing gang, a secret ar> who keeps the books 
and assists the management coniiriittee, a trea^irei and lliree iccei\ers 
who take note of the meters and collect the sums due. The ^ale of eneigy 
is, however, the only ojierat ion contemplated by the society, ^special und- 
ertakings have been liandcd over to bodies wJiicli are in ]>rocess (?f organ- 
ization. Already five agricultural co-o]>erative societies liave extended 
their operatiems to electric threshing of grain. Six landowners 01 tenants 
who cultivate altogethei 250 hectares of deej) ]>lough land wdiich can be 
dealt with by electric machinery of average power each year are funning 
an electric ploughing society. An electric bakeiy is at work in two of the 
communes. The society's pre-war barley mill will be manageil by a local 
co-operative siKietv, One of the conimimes has just installed a immping 
])lant for filling the communal reservoir, to work at night from 11 p. 
to 4 a. m., a reduction of 30 cent, being made on the usual tariff. 
Each of these Irodies buy.s the energy from the main society which has 
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obtained the concession, and undertake*^ all the details of the working 
of the plant. 

4. Consumption. — The probable coiiMimption of the principal knomi 
applications of electricity to farming, reckoned per hectare of arable land 
in a normal district — that is to say after the installation of the machinery 
on each farm — may Ix^ calculated as follow^ ; 


light (to kilowatts ])ei per'^on, and one person for every 

two hectares of arable land electiitied) 5 kilowatt*- 

Threshing and sorting of grain (12 quintals pei aiable 

hectare) 10 kilowatts 

Baling of straw 3 kilowatts 

Feeding of live-stock (cnnhing, gnnding, loot-cnlting, 

watering, etc.) 3 kilo watt is 

Household woik (churns, dr>dng rnacliines, hot plates 
and irons, woivd-saw*-, ventilator^, radiators, water-heal- 
ers, etc.) . 3 kilowatts 

Genera) farm purp<*ses (pumping, tiaii'^jiort, hoists, 
presses, watering of garden, etc ) 2 kilowatts 


^(^ kiknwPt^ 


The work wdiicli is Ixing carried out 111 Knie-et lyoir lia^ in a mea^nie 
come about as a result o) the war. The initiator of the scheme, M Diiper- 
riei, was (hiring the war in charge ol the gang* for motorciiltuie in Knie- 
et-Tvoir, when he proved that it is almost impo^-rible to nitike the agiicul- 
tund lalH)Uier into a drixet, while he can alway > ^et an electrjc ludoi gome 
On the othei hand, M. Dupeiriei noticed that tlie con-niuption (d a tractor 
is ()0 per cent, more at IcMst than the con niiqilion guarantee d by the maker ; 
lliis is due to the incompettaice of the dnixu, 01 to the loss or theft of petrol, 
or to the evaporation of the petrol w^hile in store. M. Diiperrier came to 
the conclusion that it would take one whole train ]>er day to transport 
to Kure-et-Ivoir the ]>etrol nece'-saty^ for supplying the 30,000 tractor*- 
reqtiired for the cultivation of that region by macliiiiery The leplacemciit 
of such a retinue by an electric cable was a conclu*-ion that naturally 
followed, for it at the same time disposed of the question of packing one 
quite as harassing as that of transport . whatever means of tramjiorl 
may be employed it would not go right up to the tractor in the fields : 
packing was alway.s necessary with the accompanying inconveniences ; 
labour of emptying and filling, loss of |>etrol, loss of packing material, etc. 
M. Dtiperrier's great achievement was that he imj)aTted his own convic- 
tion to the pea.sants, and more than that he inipres-ed on them a ^erne 
of joint responsibility wliich became nn^re and more definite, till their 
conviction was translated into practical decisions: In the syndical com- 
mittees, we are told, 60, 75, 80 mayois and delegate*- listen attentively 
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to the explanations, ask foi further explanations and insist upon 
having them, discus^, and then pa^'^ unaininons resolutions In the 
co-opeiative socict}^ at presejit numbering c)oo mem])eTS from 250 to 300 
attend the annual meeting, all full of enthusiasm, of one mind as to the 
resolutions before them, convinced of the necessitjr of a strict weeding out 
after the differ cut solutions before them have been submitted to tree 
examination 

This is a remaikable result showing to what an extent in a ^hort 
time the centuiies-old individuah-m of the rural population has' given 
way before a cleai conce]»tion of inteie^t No doubt the electrification 
•-chenie wliich the Government proposes Gioilly to put before the whole 
country will meet with like support on all ^ide^ 

]\I B 


Aitoedo Ruggeri, gerenU responsabtle, 
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AGRICrLTURM. CO-()I>KRATlVE PURCHASING SOCIETlEvS. 
soxTRci :s : 

Jj' SOCIT.l A AORARIE DI ACQT mT< ) IN II A 1 1 \ FlNO \h J<)JO SECONDO A V.VTT \RIO 1 01 1 Pf DFU \ 
/ioNF IT\IIAV^ DEI CoxsOR/.i Aorari Milan Bassi e Vaccan, iqii 

1 CON'SORZI AOK^RI COOrCRATIVI IT\r lAVl r. Ll SOCICTA AFFINT NOTI SI \TISTICI1I T01»> 

10 ’o Pi:Di:R^zio''rT: Italivna det CoNsoR^ti Agrari, Piacenza, 1921 
Iy’oRoAVIZz^/IoN'r r. r^TTivii'A DELLA Fedfrazionf Itaiiana rni CoNsoRZi Agr\ri. Pia- 
cenza, 1921 

KlATinO DEl.LA Fnn'.KAZlONF IJAILANA Dll CONSORZI A<»R\RI 

JvLSsuNJ (ScBastianu) • liiainhosi nsultati della coopi'iazione agrana tn lUlia 11 trentesimo 
anmversano della fontlazione tiella Federazione Itaiiana dci Consorzi Agran In • r ronaca 
Agrtcola, No (> Turin, '^1 March 1922. 

Tlie joint purchase of law materials and of agricultural requisite^ 
— one of the mo-.t inipoiiant branches of co-operation — is carried on 
in Italy by different t>q>cs of societies associations of a technical nature, 
agriailtiiral nntons, rural banks, and agricultural con^-^oitia. 

The most important of thei-e grou])^ is the one consisting of the agn-* 
cultural consortia, the development of which is in clo‘**e connection with 
the importance assumed by the employment of machine^ and of cliemical 
fertilizers in agriculture. These consortia are organized in the form of 
co-iTperative societies with limited liability usually with an area of opera- 
tions restricted to a single district {circondario) , Their puiqiose is to pur- 
chase directly either individually, or in association with other societies 
or through the medium of their federation, all raw materials and means 
of production necessary locally for the carrying on of agriculture, exeiciz- 
ing at the same time strict supervision, so as to guarantee the quality 
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of the goods to the members who purchase them. The Italian Federation 
of Agriciihiiial Consortia, which groups the greater number of the consortia 
and the kindred l:)odies, acting as a large centre for the supply of the affili- 
ated organizations and for the bulking of their orders, has lately published 
a year book containing coi)ious statistics which give a clear and predvse 
idea of the progress achieved by this groups of bodies in the last decade, 
of the work carried out, oi the steady widening of their field of action in 
response to the development of the national agricultural industry. The 
previous enquiry of the same kind conducted by the Federation dates 
back to about ten years ago. We will here set out, making use of the pub- 
lication referred to, the figures and the information necessary to indicate 
the po'>ition reached by the agricultural co-opeiative con.sortia in 1920, with 
a view to illustrating the contribution they have made since the ]>revioiis 
enquiiy to the growth of Italian agriculture. 


§ T ThK AOxKiCUI/rURAL CONSORTIA AND KINDRKD BODIV.S 
IN THK DKCADE 1910-1920. 

To emphasize the development of agiicultural co-operative consortia 
and of societies of siniilar ^copeiti'' convenient firi-t to institute a comparison 
between the data of the two enqnine'- relating to ^ome essential factor, 
such as the ntimlier of members, the ‘-liare ca])it,ii and the reserves, and the 
^ales effected vSuch a comparDon is shown in the following table 

Tabit: 1 -- Members, Share Capital and Reserves, Sales. 


Societies and institutions affiliated to 
the Italian Federation of Agricultural 
Consortia . 

{societies with objects which are mainly 
economic 

450 

589 

Societies and institutions tor propaganda 
03 credit 

151 

330 

Total number of affiliated societies and 
institutions 

601 

909 

Number of these societies and institutions 
which funiished returns and to which 
the statistics relate 

420 

539 

Members 

124,848 

312,590 


litas 

I^lrae 

Share capital 

9,689,224 

30,286,278 

Reserve f^md^ 

3.708,355 

20,051,298 

Sales 

80.957.984 

808,938,939 
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It may be noted that there has been a large increase in the number 
of the members in all the institutions, but in particular in the large consor- 
tia the operations of which a)ver an entire province. The figure of 312,590 
members in 539 consortia or bodies of another type but with the v«ame 
objects doe« not reall}’' represent the full numl.)er of agriculturists grouped 
in co-operative organizations, since many consortia count as single members 
societies which in their turn comprise large group'' (»f cultivators. 

Equally remarkable is the growth of the share capital, of the reserves 
and of the ^ales of goods. The value of the'-e has practically increased 
tenfold from 1910 to 1920, but it must be noted that the high level reached 
by prices of agricultural lecpii^ite^ has affected this new figure to a consider- 
abh‘ degree 

For good*- sold the following comparison may be instituted . 

Table TI. — Goods Sold by the AgncuUitral ConsorUa ifi 1930 and in 1920, 


Goods 

IQIO 

1920 

— 

Qumtals 

qtimtah 

Phospliate fertilizers . . . 

. . . . 4,828,12b 

4 .t)T 2.347 

Nitrate fertilizer- .... 

• • • • 30.^, 55 ^ 

(>75,848 

Potash fertilizers 

• • • • 7^’..;04 

38,024 

Spraying mateiiab . ... 

. . . . 287,03() 

871,089 

Seed^' 

. . . . 203.137 

72b. 8o() 

Feeding Ntutf*- 

. . . 3 i 7 ,i(>i 

3 3)20,899 

h^iel 

. . . , 

313,230 

I'ood rtuff- 

. . . . — 

504,298 



Liras 

M<i chine- 

. . . . 5,51(1, 

34,280,54c) 


If we keej) in mind that the decade covers the period of the War, and 
that in 1918, the last yeai ot the War, and in 1919, the fir^t yeai of peace, 
the lowe^'t point was touched of the ensis of production, transport and dis- 
tribution of chemical fertilizeis — ])hosphates, nitrates and potashes — it 
is possible to explain the snmll inciease in the consumption of certain agri- 
cultural requi.sites and the laige development in other directions from 
I 9 TO to 1920. 

Some forms of activity of the agricultiual consortia deserve to be es- 
pecially singled out for notice. For examjile, the co-opemti\(‘ vSU]>er- 
I)hosphate factories, belonging to agriculturists or groups of consortia, 
the impulse given to the supply of spra3ring materials, of selected seeds, 
of concentrated feeding stuffs, of fiH>d stuffs tor the rural population, and 
of agricultural machines. 

(i) This figure iucludcs 4,671,095 quintals of mineral supc^rj^hosphate's 
(?) This figures includes, Ixjaicks mineral nitrate fertilizers, also 141,768 orgattic nitrate 
fertiliser* of which account wtts not taken in the statistics of 1910. 
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The C o-oper alive Superphosphate Factories — The provision of vSiiper- 
phosphate represent-- one of the principal forms of activity of the agricul- 
tural consortia All the consortia act as organs of distribution of phos- 
phate fertilizers to farmers, but the more important ones, especially in 
Northern Italy, have created as a direct branch of their activity or in the 
form of subsidiary societies, 20 co-operative factories of superphosphate. 

The production of these in 1920 was about 1,400,000 quintals, but 
their normal productive capacity, as appears from the following table, may 
touch the figure ot about 2,775,000 quintals per annum. 


TabIvK III. — Annual Productive Capacity of the C o-operative 
S H per phosphate F actor 


Cooperative superpliosphate factories 


Vercelli 

Secugnago (Milan) 

Portogmaro (Venice) ... 

Ravenna 

S lilpidio a Mare (Ascoli Piceiio) 

Cremona 

Moiitebelhuia (Treviso) . . 
Soic'^ina (Cremona) . 

Piacenza 

Novara 

Mantua 

Milan 

Casteggio (Pavia) 

Cerea (Verona) 

Ivendinaia (Rovigo) 

Adria (Rovigo) 

Fossano (Cuneo) 

Bagnolo Mella (Brescia) . , . 

Melegnano (Milan) 

Legnago (Verona) 


Annual productive capacity 
Quintals 
J00,000 

250,000 

250.000 

180.000 

1 60. 000 

150.000 

140.000 

T 40 . 000 

140.000 

120.000 
120 000 
120,000 
120,000 
120,000 
100,000 
100,000 

90.000 

85.000 

50.000 

40.000 


2,775,000 

The factories of Bagnolo Mella, Mantua, Piacenza, and vS. Elpidio are 
enlarging their plant in view of a production double their present output. 

Spraying Materials — The importance may be emphasized of the sale 
of spraying materials by agricultural consortia . Their share of this busi- 
ness at the beginning and end of the last decade appears from the follow- 
ing figures . 

1910 1930 

Quintals Quintals 

107,269 518,374 

179.767 352.715 


Sulphate of copper. 
Sulphur 
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Seeds and Feeding Stuffs. — * Some among the prindpal consortia keep 
in close touch with the progress of agricultural practice in the use of selected 
seeds and have constructed ap|)aratus for cleaning seeds and selecting them, 
which unimportant at first have been gradually enlarged. In this con- 
nection there can be cited today various kinds of apparatus really remark- 
able for the level of technical perfec'tion reached. The more important 
consortia organize also technical bureaux to promote the cultivation of 
pure strains of cereals. 

Thus the consortia and kindred societies, which in igio ha d furnished 
approximately 140,000 quintals of cereal seeds to agriculturists, in 1920 
touched the figure of 640,000 quintals. For forage seeds (leguminous, 
grass) the following comX)anson may be similarly instituted: 1910, 62,000 
quintals ; 1920, 88,000 ijuintals. 

The supply of feeding stuffs, such as the concentrated kinds (cake, 
bran, offals, pulped roots, maize), of liay for cattle food and of straw as- 
sumes in the last decade an imtK)rtant place in the activity of agricultural 
consortia, especially the larger ones. 

Within ten years, the supplies of feeding stuffs made by agricultural 
consortia increased more than five-fold. To this increase the progress 
in the system of feeding has contributed, the perfecting of the co-operative 
organization and especially the market conditions induced, during and 
immediateh^ after the War, by the State control of cereals and cereal offals 
constituting the chief part of concentrated foods. 

Fuel. The employment of motor power, whether steamor oil, entering 
largely into the normal activity of the farm, has brought about in country 
districts an increased demand for coal, petrol, benzine, grease and lubric- 
ating oils. Many consortia have set up special organizations to supply 
these to farmers. Some have built depots for the storage of inflariimable 
materials and feu' the systematic distribution of them. In the eiu[uiry 
of 1910 the quantities of these substances supplied to farmers were not 
noted, Ixi'cause cit that date these goods w^re reckoned only in a few thou- 
sands of quintals. In 1920 on the other hand there were distributed by 
the agricniltiiral consortia and societies of similar scope the following 
quantities : coal, 276,198 quintals ; benzine and petrol, 37 >122 quintals ; 
grease and lubricating oils, 11,394 quintals. 

Machines. ~ The co-operative agricultural consortia by technical 
and commercial propaganda have given a remarkable impulse to the em- 
ployment of machines in the 4)eriod under consideration. WHiile in 1910 
these were only supplied to farmers to the value of 5,516,238 liras, this 
figure rose in 1920 to 34,280,549 liras. 

Food Stuffs for the Rural Population. — The supply of food materials 
to the rural |x)pulation constitutes at the present time a far from negli- 
gible part of the acti\nty of numerous agricultural consortia and co-operative 
societies of similar scope. The restrictions introduced during the War 
and the amtrol of the distribution and consumption of cereals, fats, sugar, 
etc., decreed by the authorities, rendered necessary the institution of new 
orgaiiizatioiis adapted to stabilize the relation l)etween food production 
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aucl consumption. Many consortia, in view of the new situation, consid- 
ered it advantageous to lend the snppoit of their own organizations 
to the ])ublic authorities thus enabling the rural populatums to obtain 
more easily some food stuffs not available in large quantities and under 
State control. Such were the principal reasons for the rapid development 
in later time^ of the suppl^nng of food by this group of bodies. Another 
by no means negligible factor of this new type of activity of the agricultur- 
al consortia may be found in the institution of numerous branches wiiich 
the moie important agricultural societies have opened in the small centres 
in their zone of activity It them seemed opjK>rtnne to add to the business 
of snp])ly of goods exclusively for agricultural use that of articles of food 
for the families of the cultivatois, who thus found it greatly to their inter- 
est to gain admission to the co operative organization, providing as it 
did foi all their needs. 

Taking it all lound then, from the^ data revealed by the enquiry there 
emerges the fact that the agriailtnral consortia for more than thirty year^ 
have been tiding as effective indnimcnt^- for the technical economic pro- 
gress side by side with the existing scientific institution^ carrying on pro 
pagauda (higher schmils, practical cont^-es and itineiant lectureships of 
agri('ulture) 

It has been justlv observed that “ in contradict inctioti from othei 
countries, where agricnltnral co-operation aiose aftei the new scientific 
and technical <igncnltnre had been widely ecfablished in Italy agricultural 
consortia and similar institutions have ]>ieceded tind gom^ side b> side wdth 
the technical progre^s^ themselves almost always acting as motive lorce, 
bringing about the co-operative siqqily of fertilizer'-, machines, seeds, 
spraying materials, feedmg-stuffs, and food mat eriaJs During the War, 
as lias been seen, they extended and improved their organization, exerciz- 
ing new and valuable functions, and graduall}^ winning the confidence of 
the agriculturists who joined the consortia in large numbers. In critical 
moments the fanners were enabled to overcome serious dithcultie*- by the 
supplies of fertilizers, spraying materials, etc., put at theii disposal by 
the consortia, the cultivation of the soil being thus assured, and the eco- 
nomic resistance of the country being strengthened. Finally, in the time 
immediately after the War they succeeded in following t}u‘ cousecpient 
disturbed state of the markets without failing in their specific task, the 
supply of all agricultural requisites, and the action of their prices had a 
steadying effect It may be said tluit even in tins period their work 
was not in vain, seeing that the agricultural consortia are now looked \x\>on 
as irreplaceable ])arts of tlie machinery of agricultural production in 

§ 2. The ttauan fedekation of the agrictjeturae consortia. 

The agricultural consortia generally operate in a restricted zone, not 
exceeding as a rule the limits of a province* but in order to ensure 
more effective action it is essential that relations should be established 
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over a larger field, that they should come into contact with national and 
foreign trade on a large scale and that they should group themselves 
into a central organization co-ordinating their princi])al functions. 

For about thirty years the institution which satisfie*- tin- need of 
bringing together the agricultural consortia, operating from a large centre 
of acti^dty, has been the Italian Federation of Agricultural Consortia with 
headquarters at Piacenza, two regional offices at Rome and at Naples, 
and a shipping office at Genoa. It was con^-tituted lo Ajiril 1892 as a 
co-operative society with limited liability with the object of spreading 
agricultural co-operation by means of propaganda and of consolidating 
it by business metliods The following figures illustrate its development 
from 1892 to 1920 : 

Table IV. — Development of the Italian Federation of ultiiraJ Consortia 

from 1892 to 1920 


Years 

Niiraljcr 

of 

afBliaied 

uiisocUtions 

Number 

of 

shares 

Share 
capital 
and reser\c 
funds 

Value 

of goods 
sold 




Liras 

Liras 

1892 . . . 

. . 50 

iss 

4,200 

700 .CK >0 

1902 . . . 

. . 30(j 

2,05^ 

96,692 

4,00(>,0(K> 

J9I2 . . . 

. , (>93 

5 .')W 

246,306 

18,500,000 

1920 . . , 

. . 909 

^, 5 . -!<)<) 

1 , 879 , 3<'^8 

258,500,000 


It nia\ hete be noted tlmt the 900 odd institutions affiliated the 
hedenition iucliide in then turn iimneroiis small associations indirectly 
operating in the orbit of the ctmtral national organization Tlie figures 
f(»r 192T are as follows federated ^'ocietie^, 939 , ‘>^hares, 2^,14^ , capital and 
reserve hinds, 2.1^8,242 lira^ , value of g<x)ds sold J52,0()oooo lira^ 

The Functions of the Federation — For the hettei com])reheusion ot 
the vaiied form^ of federal activitv we Mibjoni the rule lelaling to the ob- 
jects of the institution. The aim p to give the gieatcst possible impetus 
to agriculture m Italy and in the colonies and a subrtantial iiiciea'-e in the 
prosperity of the agneultural classes Tt> attain this object the mam ])io- 
|X)sals are 1 to jiromote the fonuatioii of new agriculluial consortia, 
to further the development of tho‘"e already existing and of other bodies 
with similar scope (agneultural associations, agricultuial unioic, niral 
banks, etc.), inculcating a unity of purpose and action and encouraging 
federated grouping; 2. iv t>roduce, buy and sell, on the account of and in 
the interests of the membeis, goods, produce, ioiplemeufs, machines, live 
or dead farm stock and everything needed for the successful carrying on 
of agriailture, and also to sell to outsiders, under limitati<ms mijiosed by 
the Committee of Management ; 3. to exercise and to encourage, umthin 
the limits and on the methods laid down by the Committee of Management, 
the production and sale of food materials and to promote the formation of 
co-operative societies for the execution of work of agricultural interest and 
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for the direct or indirect management of farm land ; 4. to bnild and 
})urchase vessels and other means of tiansport ; 5. to loan or hire ont ma- 
chine^ and implement^; 6. to furnish information and the means necessary 
to enable the agricnltiiral classes to profit by the best markets, and to apply 
for special rates in their lavotir , 7, to promote the establi'-hment of ex- 
])erimental stations and plots in the interests of agricnltnre ; 8. to act as 
intermediary between members and third pftidies, providing when necei— 
sary the proper gnaranlees, 01 giving cicdit to members, whether b> pur- 
cdiasing the material they need or by finding a ^ale for their pioduce. 

When the Committee of Management consider it opportune, the Feder- 
ation may create associations for collective purcha^'C acting in partici- 
pation with the fedeiatcd societies Of the^e as-^ociations we will epeak later. 

The Federation ma> become a member of national and foreign socie- 
ties wath kindred scope. Membership of the Federation is open to co-oper- 
ative societies generally and in particnlar to agriailtiiral consortia and 
IxKlies acting such. Members have the right to enjoy the advantages 
offered by the Society in respect of purcha^e^ and sales and any other of 
its operation, to vote in the general meeting when they have paid np the 
whole value of a share, and to vhaie in the a'-^^ets and the profits in jnopor- 
tion to the shares they hold, 

The Organization of the Federation. - The oiganization of the Federa- 
tion includes the general management, a bminess (icjiartmenl, an adniinif- 
trative '•ectioii, a section for propaganda and two regional ofiices 

The geneial management with headquarters at Piacenza consists of 
a Committee of Management of 12 members and of five auditors nominated 
by the general meeting of nmnlx^r^*, chiefly from among the lepreseii- 
tatives of the affiliated societies it is not tx)ssihle to convoke the 
Committee of Management frecpiently, a part of its ])owx‘is is delegated 
to an executive committee, con^-i'^ting of the Pie^ident, the Vice-President 
and the Secretaiy, and to the Manager and hi^ deputies wdiose business it 
is to direct the proper working of all the dej;)artments E 

The business department include'* two office'* (a) the Office for the 
}>urcha^e and sale of agricultuial lequi^ites (chemical manures and the 
raw^ materials for their iiianfacture, ‘Spraying materials, '•eeds and every- 
thing to be supplied to the affiliated eocietie^, except maclnnes and farm- 
implement^) ; (b) the Macliincry Office, whitdi deals in agricultural machines 
and iniplemeuts, witli sub-departments, viz : a staff of technicians, a despatch- 
ing office and a depot for machines and implements. 

The administrative department includes an ofiicc for the payment 
and receipt of money, an accounting department and a supervizing depart- 
ment. The Banc a Fopolan of Piacenza acts as the bankers of the Feder- 
ation. Numerous bank'* su]>])ly the Federation with the necessary credit 
for bn^ines^ transactions. The affiliated '>ocieties obtain extensive credits 
from local batiks and they in like manner contribute towards financ- 
ing the commercial tran.'* actions of the Federation. The National Bjink 
of Agriculture has lately come into being under the auspices of the Fed- 
eration It has a capital of 28,000.000 liras (of which 20.000,000 liras 
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are contributed by agricultnral consortia and by popular banks), divided 
into shares of 500 liras each. Constituted on a legal basis it has begun 
operations at its Milan headquarters, whence branches, agencies and re- 
presentatives ox)erate in all the provinces of Italy, 

The propaganda department engages in propaganda in respect to tech- 
nical agriculture and in respecrt to co-operation. 

The technical propaganda is concerned with the institution of experi- 
mental and demonstration plots bearing on the use of fertilizers and of 
selected seeds in all the regions of Italy, also with the publication of pam- 
phlets of a popular character. 

The co-operati\^e and economic propaganda is directed towards spread- 
ing knowledge of the ])r<‘gress of cx)-o}>eration and of the i)rincip]es that 
should inforni agricultural co-oj aeration. The office abo undertakes 
the systematic collection of statistics relating to the co-operative movement 
and the activity of the affiliated societies. Witii this in view^ questions of 
agricultural eexmomy of general interest are stvelied, and enquiries and the 
results of statistical leseaTches published. 

Its organs are a monthly review of technical agiicnltine, Ulialia 
Agrkola, and a weekly iUiistrated jonrna], 11 Giornale di Agricoltura della 
Domenicay of a technical and ecomunic character. 

To the propaganda department is attached a printing establishment 
for the t)tib1ication of these periodicals and of all kinds of printed matter 
requireci by the affiliated .societies. 

The regional offices are sitnated one at R(mje for Central Italy and 
vSardinia, and one at Naples for Southern Italy and Sicily. An office 
has lately been opened at Genoa for overseas business. 

Associations Participating for Collective Purchasing. — Mention has 
already been made of these. They are based on the principle laid down 
in Articles 233 to 238 of the Commercial Code. In accordance with 
these article.'- an individual or a commeicial conipaii} may assign to one 
or more persons or ccuiipanies a share in the profits and (should they occur) 
in tht‘ losses of one or more c(>mmeicial undertakings. The association 
has no corporate existence in relation to third y'arties. The participants 
are obliged to receive the goods oi which purchase has been arranged, 
and have the right to examine the profit and loss account. 

The I'e deration up to 1903 confined itself to buying goods wholesale 
for resale to its members ; but from that date it adopted this system for 
the arllective purchase of phosjrhate, nitrate, potash, co|>per sulphate, 
etc., with excellent results. 

The special influenc^e wliich the association in participation has on the 
market calls for remark. The participants fix the quantity they require 
without stipulation as to price, and leave it to the managing staff of the 
Federation to undertake the arrangements for supply. As very large quant- 
ities are always involved, it is obvious that the business is negotiated on 
favourable terms, and that the results are satisfactory from a business 
point of view\ 

When the business cannot be negotiated under the form of an'associ- 
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ation in participation, whether by reason of the nature or the quantity 
of the goods, the Federation acts on it^ own account, taking care to obtain 
orders m advance from the federated societies 

Ihe Supply of Fertilizers and Mistdlaneous (roodh — The quantity of 
fertilizer*- spra\ing niaterals and other goods distributed between 1909 
and 1920 to the afiihated “-ocieties whether directly or on the system of 
association in participation, appears from the following table 


T^bii V — Supply of hirtiUzers and Mtsiellamotis (loodb 


Quintals 

1009 

1910 


lOX 

IQI3 


]^hosi)hate fertilizer** 

Sqj 39-, 

<>^ 0 , 7^7 


088 651 

839,458 

208,094 

Nitrate feitilizers 

08,70 \ 

1 1 06^ 

i'> 8,7I5 

207,206 

233,158 

211.137 

I'otasli fertilizers 

I'' 206 


0t),O50 

77 71Q 

70,595 

60,776 

Spraying materials 

T 7 

37 -l-iS 

Or 682 

QO 07 <> 

81,761 

80 780 

Seeds 


10,491 

II 922 

1 0 267 

9071 

5.816 

I eedin -stuff 

- S82 

6 170 

^ 8bo 

0 295 

5 648 

1 in 


lyl 

J 9 T^ 

1)17 


1 n ) 

1 > 0 


Phosphate fertilizer 

2 - > 2 *’ 

56 55 

>.5<8i 

4 05 > 

- ! |fc 3'5 

? 218 44 i 

Nitrite tertili/ers 

221 

TO} 8| ^ 

I 71 519 

/ V> O'" ■} 

1 S 0,:|'^0 

3 86 050 

Potash fertilizers 

^ 1 i6'7 

3 *51 

9,055 

I S( 0 

1 -128 

40,992 

Spromg mileiials 

9 - -06 

1135 '- 

- >8 58 ^ 

30 s 6 or 

^55 447 

316 ^98 

Seeds 

8.822 

1 I 12-) 

I 1,605 

^9,904 

4 <) 802 

70 in 

I ctd mgs tuffs 

2,040 

^ TOO 

I a 085 

H,974 

8 3(1 

U3 


If these statJ'-tK'- ire 1 1 ken in relation with tho^t of genera] consump 
tion in Ital> it ca^ih tint especialh hn ctitriin kind*- of good*- 

a laigt part of the trade in igiieiiltuial requmte*- is m tlie hand ot the 
Federation winch hoiii the \ti\ tact of tlic jnecmiuenct it gained is 
jdaced in a tK>'-ition to e\(Tci/e i vigorou'* and at tlic "aiuc tune ^teadMiig 
influence with lesults in c\er> wav benehciai to agiicultunsts 

J he Siipph of Mai him s The aiti\i1\ of tlic Federation in regard 
to the trade in agncultiiral nnchincrv dates hick to iqoo The slatistic^ 
given in Table VI (page 669) '-how its work in this direction in the last 
decade mdicating the \alue in liras of the nuchines supplied 

The Federation supplies e\er> kind of machine to agricultural con- 
sortia but chiefly ]>loughs imported from abroad or made in Italv, seed- 
drills and reapers and binder*-, spare part^ and accesKirie'- A keen 
propaganda campaign is cained on wnth a \iew to '-preading everv tx>^~ 
^ibk meati<- the emplo-^ment of agriailtuial machinerv^ Practical courses, 
conducted b\ ^peciahsts au frequently held in niial lentres with a 
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Tabli VI Value of Machines Sold 


Year 


Yejir 

Liras 

J909 

2 4<K>,00< 

1915 

^ 825,000 

igto 

2 ,HK) <)()<» 

1916 

2,900,00* 

1911 

^,450 0( < 

IQI? 

6,oof>,ooc 


2 75o,(jot 

1918 

15 40o,oo( 

I 9 M 

4 T-)(), 0 <J 0 

1919 

fu 250,001 

19 M 

2 600, OOi 

1920 

2 5 I00,00( 


to popiilan/m^ a knouled^c of the machn^e^ and to ac(|Liaintin^; 
mechanic^ and t irnier^ \m11i the method of working them Thousand'' 
of copie"* oi immeiom le iflet^ ire di tn])Uted thioiighout It il\ demoustiat 
mg the ad\ ant igt'> and the ecouoim reMiltmg from the employ me nt of 
maihint'' aid txpl umng e irefulh the method to be tollo^\cd m hiiidlmii 
them kecini’g tliem in ( jdtr ind in their repair The leaflet d^o mdi 
eatt the best form ot eollectnt ]>iirehi^e md tomt n^t i\1kk the o])ei i 
tion^- (>1 1 "ingk linn \\onld not gne ntticient cojit for miehincn 

I (iL Pt oci Hi hon of Smis During tlu !i‘'t lew \ea’s stxeial 

igiRiiiturd cxpe^nmenlil t ition^ lint coiucntiated on the im})n)\tmciit 
b\ vdectne. nathod- olthftcunt \aiKUe^ of wlie it The htderition ton 
idtied It e\]H(lKnt to ]>] icc orgini/ition it the '•enue <T these rt 
searchers is to bung st lentifit K-u1ts dlreet]^ to beai on ])raetRt Tin 
was tint done m .Noithern It ih and .ifteiw uAn in Certtrtl md vSouthern 
ItiK <ih\th mte Hst be ing t Ik rein iromed annmg faiint is m thn (jiie'-tion 

{)vcrseas [ ransfnnf and Ifu ^hif) hmldinf^ 1 ard of hinalpta In igiS 
the leder.itKHi in eonpiiKtion Yitii e ertam ^u[>er]>hos])h ite tietoiie'* 
K(piire.d the xe^nl I nmgha toi bunging ])hos])}ioritc^ from Africa 
It Mas the tii'-t tximplc oi diu«.t intereention on the put of co o])tiative 
«igtieiiltnial nieietie in the mniigeimnt of iiitam oi maiitinu tram|K)rt 
for the sup])l\ oi agneultur d leipmiti'- The lederation itterward^ 
jmreha^ed thiet other \e'-nb 

In the hediralion loii triuted i "'hip building a iid it I m ilpii 

m biguna toi the building of ships to Ik used m the tiansport ot govids le 
qimed for its purpose" Two \c"seK of about l 500 tons w^crc laimehed 
m iq20 

Propaganda and Research The Itahin redeiation of Agneiiltural 
Consortia has alwa>s exercized in iddition to its puieh commeicial func 
turns, a wide influence as regard^ the technique of farming and the diffiis 
ion oi technical methods among agiieultuust^, de\otmg to thi"^ consid- 
erable ^iinis amounting in 1918 1919 and 1920 to 78000 250000 and 
300,000 liras respective!} For nianv Acars past it has jrublRlied and cir- 
culated thousands ot pamphlets on the use of fcitilizeis, spia\mg mater- 
ials and selected seeds it distnbutes almanacs ^ind memorand«i admirably 
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designed to spread such technical knowledge among the rural population 
It has besides contributed to the study of larger problems of rural economy 
by means of enquiries and publications entnnted to specialists of the 
highest competence. It has recently set up a Permanent Committee 
lor Pmqiiiry into Agricultural Economy composed of ten members, meeting 
at various times, in different localities, to consider the more urgent problem.s 
of eaniomics and land policy that concern agricultural interests. 

Wemu^t not omit to mention the Bureau of Agricultural Legislation 
which collects all doemments relating to bills presented to Parliament and 
to law^ yia^sed that deal with agn cultural matters 

The Federation thus lepresents not only a |x>werful commercial organ- 
isation, but abo a remarkable instrument of agricultural progiessanda 
‘-trong moral bond oi unit^^ between the agriculturists of Italv. 

G. C. 


MISCELLANEOUS INFORMATION 
RELATING TO CO-OPERATION AND ASSOCIATION, 

OERjVIANY 

Till: A(xKICrnTURAn CO OPPRATIVa: CONORBSS Ihuhchi laniittuUschufilicke 
nschafti>(if(^<'y( , 17. Berlin, is septemhei ig? 

The Congres'' of German agricultuial societies took place tliis year 
on 31 Augu.st and 1 September at Stuttgart The statement of the pro- 
gress of co-operation brought out the marked deve1o])ment of the co-oj>er- 
ative societies in the working year i()2i-22 The net increase in the 
societies was 2,591 societies, and the total number of the agricultmal co-opei- 
ative societies proved to be 3,<),2 ^5 on i June 1922, that is 75 per cent, 
of all the co-operative societies in (Tenuan\ (^H,ooo in round figures). 

vSoine ayiprehension was cKjijessed UvS to wiielher the development 
and the cohesion of the co-o])erative movement w'ould be leally forwarded 
by the scheme of the Rt lUishmdbund for transiorming the co-operative 
union wliich e^i.sted in connection with the Kniid dcr Landimrte, into a 
single coiu])rehensive co~o})erative organization to embrace tlie whole of 
(iermany. W'ithout detracting from the value of \\\k^ Reithslandhtmd an 
economic and political organization oi agriculture, it was argued that agricul- 
tural co-operation in Ck*rmany owed its progiessive development to the 
attitude of aloofness whicli it has always maintained towards political acti- 
vity. Any cliange in this attitude would probably tend to the breaking 
uj) of tlie pre.sent unity of feeling among co-operators. 

Among the general economic que.stions most discussed at tlie Congress 
were that of increasing agricultural production, so that the population 
might be as far as possible self-.supplied and that the importation of food- 
stuffs might be diminished, and that of agricultural credit. It Was 
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remarked that for financing the purchases of fertilizers — an outlay esti- 
mated at ^5,000,000,000 marks - it was desirable to stud}" the method of 
sujiplying the necessary credit for the provision of working cajutal, b> 
means of new legal provisions relating to bills of exchange, of the introduc- 
tion of warrants on agricultural produce, or by means of legislation on 
the institution of jiledgcs on farm stock. M T. 


HOLLAND. 

CO-OPrvRATIVR PTTRCHAvSHb OF AGRICOLTIIRAO RF^QriSITKS IN 1920 Vi:rs- 
LAGi.s rNMi.DGm EfiNGi \ VAN DE 1 >IR 1 f IH VAN DTK Eandrotivv {hepovi and C ommun- 
ications of ihe Hoard of dftuu futt). The. Haefiu , 1922, No 3 

In 1920, ■societies, including 119,768 members, made co-opci- 

ative puichase^ to the v^alne of 81,415,355 florins, or 3,670 florins per 100 
hectaies of land fanned The^'C pui chases weie made up as follows 
fertilizers, 38,270,363 floiins , feeding stuffs, 40.238,303 florins ; ^eed^, 
1,838 848 florins , other ])roduce, 1,068,141 florin^ 

The development of c<>-o])er alive ])nrcha‘'ii)g wall be '-een to be consid- 
erable if these figuies are com]>ared with those of jireviou'- yeais, m the 
WH> shown in tlie following table 


Value 



Numl)er 

NtiuilJcr Total value 

of 

purchases 


Feeding 


Other 

Year 

tvf 

of of 

I>er 

hc^ctare 

Fertilizers 


Seeds 



*»ooletieii 

mein her pui chases 

of 

land 

farmed 


stuffs 


produce 



flonuh 

fionus 

florins 

lloims 

florins 

florins 

1904 


56,102 I 1,881,720 

559 

6,132,081 

5,422,870 

i75»i57 

151,612 

1907 

9 Q 6 

7.:j,|42 18,601,571 

87 <s 

9,335,911 

8,671,087 

203,622 

390,951 

1910 

1,101 

01,1 2 1 24,446,523 

1,135 

11,024,547 


318,561 

381,972 

1918 

6I77 

o> 4, 155 37,361,963 

I 700 

17,254,396 i 9,3‘^‘^,*2^6 

4-21,969 

877.372 

1920 

1,014 

119,768 81,415,355 

3,670 

38,270,363 40,238,003 

1 ,8 38,848 

1,068,141 


ITALY. 


M. B 


I THF CO OPICK VITVK ]M()\ IvMKNT IN KPXATlON TO THK NATIONAL CR V 
INSTITOTR p'OR CO-OPHRATION ~ Isimixo Nazionale Dl Cri Diio per r\ Co 
upT:RA/ioNr : Bh.akcio diaj 'fsprcizio tq 21 Rome, 1922 - Istituto ka/ion alt di 

CREDirO PER LA COOPERAZIOKE SCZIOVT AUIONOMA DI CrI'DITO FoKDI \RI 0 F 

Agraiuo : Bil\kciodli 1® KbERcmo {1921) Rome, 1922 

Tlie re])ort of the National Credit Institute for Co-operation for 1921, 
its eightli working year, indicates clearly the wide development in Italy 
of co-operation for labour, the fundamental form of association adopted by 
the workers. It is being applied not only to work in w"hich manual laboiit 
is predominant, but tilso to public works requiring important mechanical 
appliances and jdant. The number of agreements made during the year 
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1921 to assign orders to pay issued by public administrative bodies was 
838 , <»n the security ot these, loans amounting to a total of 166,225,269 
liras were made to 416 coiiMutia and co-o})erative societies to enable them 
to carr\^ out work to the value of more than 335,ooo,(iOO liras Adding to 
the^e new agreements those previousl> signed and in force on 31 Decera- 
]>er of the previous year, a total ot 1,368 agreements is obtained, refer- 
ring to 596 societie.N, which have assigned orders to pay the amount of 
(>42,425,938 liras, and have receii'ed loant> to the amount of 297,627,540 liras. 

The direct loan transactions w^ere also of considerable importance, both 
those connected with co-operation toi production and laboui and those 
representing credit of a more strictly business character. Of importance 
too IS the business done in loans on the security of insurance policies which 
<ire intended to pLice es:-service men in a position to take ]>aid uy) shares 
tn the co-operatiA e societies to wliicb the> belong, or to purchase instruments 
of labour so as to iiroidde for the gradual lepayment of the debt out ot 
earnings The loans to co-o})erative distnliutive societies giiaianteed by 
the right to lcv^ distress on good^ were also considerable, amounting 
at the end of the veai to 77 (>11,008 liras The credit siqiphed for build- 
ing iniTjxises and for agriculture w'as also large ( hi this last form of cred- 
it, wliich has ri special interest for ns, we will gne some lurlher details. 
Ha Deciee ot 22 Ajiril i<)2o, No 316, a special hand *md Agncultinal Credit 
Section was created to ]>rc)vide credit for the beiieht ot the lotncj 
n( <md oi agmiilturaJ laboureis’ associations, legiilh coiistitued as cor- 
})orate hociif*s nr uiidei the lorm ot co-operatue Mieieties, wliuh aic owmers 
or tenants of land or ocAn]>\ it under a \oliintar\ agreement 01 in \irtne 
of an order made bA the administrath^e authorities in the crises contemplat- 
ed b} the Ro\ai l>ecrees ot 2 vSeptembei 1919, No. i,(>33, making ])ro\ision 
lor iiK reased agrieiiltuial ])r<)duc1ion. aiui of 22 April 1920 No 515, making 
proAisioii lor the cultivation ol lands 

11 is liere iiecessarA to leiall the oriem ot tins section tlie better to 
undersbind the duties allotted to it In Italv theie persist many traces 
of the lormer cf)llectiA^e owneiship [propyuta ioUeiUva) ; more especially 
tn the provinces ot the toniK*r Papal States and in lAuiiha there exist under 
the names ol ' aiirane**, ‘ comiihanze 01 '' pcntetipatue'* 

associations legnlalinc the collective use of large aieas ol land as meadow', 
])astiiie or woodland, whether the lands realh belong to the nual commu- 
nities or represent the joint piopertA ol individuals whose rights are de- 
rived Irom mediaeval leudal lights Tliese bodies, w'liich were first reg- 
ulated bv the L<iw of August 1894. No 3><)7, have landed property of 
no inconsiderable extent though exact and recent statistics are not avail- 
able, it is estimated that m the proAunce of Rome alone me cultivated or 
jiasture lauds over which the nmvcrsiia a\][yane exercise rights, whether 
rights of ownership or customary rights [ui>o enneo), are more than 
ioo,C)oo hectares in extent 

Now' it evident tfiat tlie umversi^U) a^^^rane are co-operative, if not in 
iorm, at least in sufvstance The National Credit Institifte recognized 
the social importance oi these bodies and with a view to the study of their 
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working and the promotion of their development on modern lines, set 
lip towards the middle of 1917 a special office known as tlie Ufficio delle 
itmversiUi a^rane. ()n the initiative of this, with the support of the Minis- 
try of Agriculture, there followed the drawing up of a legislative provision 
which was embodied in the Decree of 4 (tctobei 1917, Xo. 1,604, afterwards 
replaced by the lieutenancy Decree-haw’ of 14 July 1918, Xo. 1,142. 
Hy this decree there was granted to the i 4 nivcrsUd a<^rari€ of Latium the 
powder to add to and improve their property, and to contract loans on the 
basis of a s]>ecial ordinance f>f experimental character. 

Meantime the Xatiou.il Institute had aj>piied lor and obtained the 
power of assivSting with loans tlie agricultural associations of the kind 
mentioned, as well as agricultural co-o]>erati\ e societies, and to meet this 
need the lieutenancy Decree of 8 October iqK), Xo i , 56. wasjuomulgated, 
on which there shortly followed other measure^ (i) of wdiich the most 
iin])orlaut was undoubtedly the one that established the Land and Agri- 
cultuial Ctedit Section above mentioned 

The Decree ot 22 iVpril U)2o. Xo 51b. tlius defined (Art 2) the operations 
ot tliis section, foi which ioo,ooc>.(m)o liras were set aside 

{(i\ loans for the ])ro\ision of w'orkiiig CMfiital for tanning land. it.s 
o^fiina^^ culti\ ation and the workiiiu ii]) oi the pioduce , 

[h] loans for ini])r(ux*iuents and changes in the system oi culti- 
ti vat ion , 

(0 mortgage loans tor the purchase oi land, for enfranchisement 
ol lain] iiom dues and charges, lor impToveiiients and changes in the system 
ol cultivation to an amount not exceeding, 80 per cent of the purchase 
])rice or the amount cd the valuation ot the land. 

On the ba.sis of these jirovisious mortgage fians weie granted or 
ap])lied foi, as shown in the tollowiug table 

Mi)rtgagi' Loans (rranted or Applied for. 


Vahiation Period 

Vrea loans, made 

of the land of the loans 

hectares liras liras yejir*- 

(a) Loans definitely udvanr'cd of 
whicJi the amorljzation 

on I lanuary i<)22 <>,^3,8680 9,720,000 6,300,000 30 

{b) Loans sanctioned but not yet 

advanced, . . 5,098.8842 22 ^62,730 1 2,467,500 — 

{> I Loans applied for hut not yet 

sanctioned 2,921.9^31 — — — - 

8,964.6553* — — — 


Pfixrcntage 


(i) See on this ix>ini the article in the I ntei naUonal Rrneu' of A^ttcuUnral Fconomics, 
Jaimary*Febttiary 1922, on Measures Adopted during the tVar to Kiicotirage Agricultural 
Ctxiperation 
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In nearly all cases the purpose for which these loans were applied for 
was the purchase of land. 

I^oans lor improvements and chanj>es in the system of cultivation 
(plantation of timber trees, olive tices, almond trees, fruit trees, vines, etc , 
general changes in the crops cultivated, preparation of laud and adaptation 
of buildings) were made onh' to a moderate extent I'lms a credit of 
500,000 liras was granted to the Co-o]>erativelvandholdiug vSociety of Castel- 
gandolfo for the la>ing out of a vineyard on 26 hectares of land, while three 
other credits with the same object were under consideration on ji Decem- 
ber IQ2I and were subsequently sanctioned in favotir of the co-operative 
societies of Ihitiguano, Sjnnazzola and Oif)ia del Colie, in the province of 
Bari, for the sums of 200,000, 240,000 and 200,000 liras respectively. The 
intention of the Section was to initiate in thi^ way the experiment of cred- 
it for tiee planting, awaiting the result ol the first trials before maldnu 
further developments 

The other operations carried out hav^e to do wath loans for providing 
w\)]king capital for farming which are granted in the manner aliead\ noted 
On the whole, the first vear ol w'oiking ol the vSection (i) closed with loans 
on the security ot bills amounting to (v,,i27,o()8 liras, and morlg<ige loans 
amounting to (), 500,000 lira^ 

In coiiclnsiori the woik of propaganda caiiied on by the Institute and 
the snpj)ott gi\en to the <'o-o[)er<jtn e movement ni general ('alls toi reiuaik 
The “ School for Co operatois ” w'as earned on (iuiing tlie \e.u under con 
sideiatioii, as in the i)re\ious ^ eai J eleven com ses in book kt^eping and in 
thrift were airaiiged fi\e in Xortheni Italy, lliree in Centnil Ital\, and 
three in the South These comses were altendt'd b\ 2(>S students, chieflx 
employees in co-operative societies they lasted in each tor 45 days and 
were conducted b\ local instructors. As legaids agricultural co-operation 
in ])articulii, the piopagauda compaign leecived its fust ini] ictus fiom a 
congress of co~o])erati\ e societies at Bologna on ; June 1(/I7 as a result 
of which the Institute founded in that city an Office for iuspec'lioii of and 
assistance to tlie agiicultiua! co-operative societies, with the objects ol 
re-oiganizing the co cqierative land-holding societies {uffiiUui:c collettivv] 
in every ])art of Italy Press support was given to this mo\ement, and a 
periodical La ( (Xfptfazumt A^ruola was published which spread an undei- 
standing ol the ]ninci])al problems of co-operation in its a])phcation to agri- 
culture. In the aufumn of the same year a similai oflice was opened in 
Mantua for the province of\’erona and. after the armi.stice, for the Treiitino 
Another oHicc of the kind came into existence at the end of 1918 at Florence 
with the object of assisting and promoting agricultural co-operation in 
Tuscany. To the National Institute is due the fruniation of an office for 
assistance, propaganda and inspection in connection with the movement for 
agricultural co-operation iii the Venetian pro\inces. This later passed under 
the contiol of the Federal Credit Imstitution for tlie Revival of Venetia. 


{j\ Uy the Daw of 22 March 1921, No. ii2,lliere was set up lu the JnsUtute a Section of 
Credit foi Hsheries, with an endowment of 2,000,000 liras advanced b5' the State« 
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2. THEBANKOFLABOim ANDCO-OPKRATIONINITSSECOND YEAR OF WORK 

ING - ItANCA DIX f^AVORO K DKLl.A COOPT RA/.IONI. r KHkKCI^K) 1(;2I ( 2 ® KhJiRCl^ro SO 
OALF) RM-AZIONI DfJ. CONSIGLK) Dl AmMIN 1«> IRAZIONF 1 OKI SlVDACI BiLANCIO AL ’,I 
BiCKMBRK 1021 H RKNUICONTO reONOMICO NOTL F 1 AVOIA riAATsTU \'l IVl Mllnll, 1022. 

Ill the Intefnaiional Rcviav of AuncuUnrcd hcononucs of January 
February of the current >a^ar we ex])laine(l the oi^anization anti first 
results of the Bank of Baboiir and Co-o])eralion foiiued in iqio “ to ]>lace 
the benefits of credit and saving at the disposal of production and labour 
in their various manifestations and particularly at the disposal of co-oper- 
ation. It was shown in that article that tlie oyi^aniz.ition ol labour was 
already fully develo])e(l in \'enetia , that in Lombard}' definite forms of 
c()”0])euitive activiU had received support from the Bank and that this 
latter had not neglected to create co-operative centres in Piedmont (pro- 
vinces ol Turin and Cuneo), in Tuscan}, in batium and C.imjiauia An 
examination of the statement ot accounts lor icuJ the second year ot 
i\orkini;. and ol the inlotination which a< c(mi]>anies it, re\ cals tlie fact of 
its slcadv progress and tlie imaeasiny v<dne of activitv 

At tlie close of the fimincial vear Hii()-20 the Ikink liesidesit^ adminis- 
trative liearhiiiarters in ^lilan had an olTiee at Xajilcs for the South, 
blanches at Bergamo and vScikaiio and an ai.;enc\ at Magenta In the course 
of H)2i, eiadnall} teali/nij4 a juo^i amine of expansion in accordance 
with tile n(‘t ds ol the co-opeiati\ e movement, district office'- were lormed 
at Tunn Ikidua <ind Rtaiie, <is well .is braiicli olfices at Como, Cremona 
and \ aiFse 'ind an a;j:ene} at Salerno, while pre]'ai.itions vcere made for 
o])eniiiu an olfav at Catania, this centre for oiyanization in Sicily finally 
takini!; shajie at the bef^uinnij.^ oi the a eat. 

This develojunent was the more apjireciated a< the Paink, letaining 
its piinciple ol Planting ciedit onl}^ to societies winch are well manai;ed 
and aie technicall}' well e(iuip]>ed. has so orvanized its new oihces that tliey 
will be able to inspect, ^upeuize and assist the societies to which ad\ ances 
are made, ami the securit^ ol tlie loans will accordiuylv he the .soinid wa^ik- 
in^ of the societies tiienmehes rathei thin ordinary gnai.intees 

W’ e now come In the actual fiyures The ca'-h ac'connt oi the Institute 
shows Tcccnjits anouutinn to B J bras and an expenditure ot 

bias, with a balance at the end of the year of liras; 

the bills discounted amounted to aoo.pop Nh(> liras, while tlie bills redis- 
('ounted oi p.iid amounted to pjo liras, and by addimj; to the balance 

jq 5 liias) 5i),tSio,S7)S Itjas beini; the \ ahie oi bills in ciicnlation 
theie w'as on the Ji Decembei ic)2i a ciedit ol 72,77,^.754 liras in iui]iaid 
bills, as cennpared wdth 52, (>54, 722 liras 011 JT Dt^cemlier i()2o. Tlie ad- 
vances to co-o]ierative societies, as shown n]> to that date, reached the 


followdng amounts : 

to co-operative societies for production and labour . 48,050,010 liras 

to agiicnllural co-o]>erative societies 11,717,702 

to distributive cci-opetative societies 10. <)i 0,400 >> 

70,200,292 liras 

plus discounts to trading bodies 2,478,461 )> 
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There were besides bills to the value of 44,623,792 liras entrusted the 
Bank for collection, while the current account showed 421,186,422 liras 
of lodgements and 409,214,264 liras of withdrawals. A considerable in- 
crease as corni^ared with the previous year occurred in regard to the cur- 
rent account with other banks which closed with a credit of 4,855,2x1 liras 
and a debit of 23,651,637 liras, due to the general increase in business. 

A circumstance especially significant of the confidence reposed in the 
Institute may be mentioned, namely the biivsiness in sa\dngs deposits ; there 
were deposits amounting to 38,959,641 liras, while the withdrawals amount- 
ed to 24,561,498 liras, leaving a balance at the end of year of 14,398,143 
liras, in comparison with 2,968,023 liras on 31 December 1920. 

The total business done (incomings and outgoings) was 1,976,197,018 
liras. 

The gross profits of the year reached the sum of 6,527,924 liras, as com- 
pared with 2,801,696 liras in the previous year. 

Against these mu^t be placed the expenses, wliich amounted to 6,318,879 
liras including the sum of 493,505 liras for the office of technical and legal 
assistance to co-operative societies. 

Ceitain figure." are es})ecially interesting. The outstanding loans to 
the co-operative societies, amounting as it has been seen to 70,000,000 
liras, are made up partly of loan'' granted in 1920 and renewed in the 
subsequent year, ])artly of new loan<. The new loans granted in 192 X 
amounted to 42,o()7,6o7 liras, of which 32,1 16,225 liras were granted to 
co-operative .socities for labour, 5,806.094 liras to co-opeiativc agTicultural 
societies, 3,315,288 liras to co-operative distributive societu“' and 830,000 
liras to agricnltnral .societies of various kinds. 

As regards co-operation for labour, loans amounting to 25,000,000 
liras were secured by the assignment of orders to jiay issued by public bodies, 
and as regards agricultural co-operation, loans amounting to 3,770,000 
liras were secured by the right to levy distress on iarni-stock ami on 
migathered fruit. Other important loans wcie also made, ])artly se- 
cured by the iubuiaucc? }M)lides of ex-service men assigned to co-o]>eralive 
societies as an addition to their share c'ajntal (727,381 liras) and partly 
.secured on indemnities diu‘ ior war los.ses and granted to co-o])eiative 
labour societies in Venetia (9,972,800 liras) : .sucii loans togetlier with 
those ])re\iou.sh’ mentioned make up a total of 52, 71)7, 789 liras of new 
transactions carried out in 1921 with co-o])crative socic-ties or their 
members. 

This vast mass of o[)ercitioiis, each demanding special care and atten- 
tion, necessitated supervision on special lines and by a qualified staff, 
There W'as thereiorc set iij) for the purpose an Office of Central Inspection, 
where were kept an analysed schedule of the co-operative societies, a reg- 
ister of the insurances against risks held by tliem, in which the undertak- 
ings finaiK'ed are entered with a note of their obligations to the Bank, 
and a record of due dates for everything concerning the societies (balanc- 
ing of accounts, re-elections of management committees, falling due of 
insurance premiums, amortization of debts, granting of credits, etc.). The 
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work of this Insj>eclorate was devoted in 1921 to helping the societies to 
tide over the difficult j)ost“War period. 

The repoit mentioned then discusses the influence of the Bank on the 
cO“0]jerative movement, indicating the niore important problems that 
had to be dealt with during the year. 

After describing the measures adopted for the benefit of co-operative 
distributive societies, which felt moic than any otliens the effects of the 
economic crisis, the rei)ort gives examples of the results achieved in the 
field of agricultural co-operation, particulaily those due to the creation 
of occupying ownership of small holdings under the auspices of sj^ecial 
co"Opeiative societies “ for ])urchase and vSubdivision of land/’ and also 
those due to the co-operative management of agriciiltuial undcrt<ikiiigs. 

A remarkable effort to assist co-o])eration in its development and con- 
solidation ha^ tims been made in the two and a half \e<us of the life of 
the Bank and the intention is that this shall 1)0 continued with the help 
of the societies themseUes Xow that the initial stage is ])assed these 
societies " must accustom themselves to a more exact ad-]ustment oi the 
general conditions of the iiKinew maiket They iinist pioceed to make 
changes, and to detail jlan^ foi the Intnre Ch)od-wal] must be aroused 
and dornrint e^elg^ lendeied eflectixe, so that tJu‘ sacritlces ol the past 
max not be in while the hint- of ex})eijence miv ])e re.ilized 

i) C 


NORWAY. 

Till NOKSl riASANTS’ K 1 Dl-RA'IION (NORSK I, AN 1 >M \\SV( )R urNDi - Km n- 
'-(i\ (Nu(^lav il ' Alls (Icr (.cbihuhtc dii BaiH iiibi ^\^ ming Nemo >reiiP, 111 (irune 
1 nttinalu nah y Wai 1-2, \ii)Lj:ust Scpti inbtr, \ Kiiiia i<)22 

The laiiopeaii agncultnial crisis, which 1 egan alxuit as a icsult 
ot tiiUisoceaiiK* competition, was tlie determining cause winch led to the 
hnination in Xorwax ol a huge national oigaiiization among tlie peasants. 
On () FebiinuN i8p() Iheie was formed the Lund mau stay bund to 

unite the agiieullurists m the common task ol guarding their economic and 
social inteiests, of secuimg the piospeiit) of agnculluie and ol ensuring 
that the aiithonties w’onld give it the necessaiv protection Tlie great 
majority of members of the hederatuni, at the jiresenl time numbering 
70, OCX), are peasant'^. As regards political pcirties, the Federation did not 
oiiginalh form a sepaiate political organization, but relied lor support on 
existing jiarties. In icjio it was decided to put up for election onh candi- 
dates connected with the Fedeiatioa < hi the occMsion oi the politii\d elec- 
tions of 192 1 the h’^ederation obtained tor the fust time 17 seats out of the 
150 Parliamentary re]iresentatives. The programme of tlie Federation 
includes not only the elevation of the agricultural classes, but also the 
equitable treatment of all classes for the general good of the coimtiy* 
The work so far accomplished by the reasauts’ Federation gives good 
promise for the future. Iff. f. 
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ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL CONDITIONS 
OF THE agricultural CLASSES 


MISCEivLANROUS INFORMATION RELATING 
TO THE CONDITIONS OF THE AGRICULTURAL CLASSES 


FINLAND. 


Till C()N\ } RSJ()^ or T 1 N\M r\RMl RS INTO (K C VV\ r\(> OWN! KS ^ 1 rPVLNG 
(In Ocskn) Die li<>ck!ifiaq:(. in JTnnI ind. In ilu D hn fuf Inmn k } mi sail on ^ 
Vol ^ Put ) Ji JJciliii, June to AiiKiibt 19*.^ 

Fiom the most remote times the system ol tenancy was jnactized in 
Iinlaiitl by a population destitute ol cajntal as a means ot acquiimg land 
lor cultivation In the ereaUr imnibei ot cases this form ot adoui/ation 
was earned out as follows Tie cultivLitor obi nned irom the landowner 
peiiius ion to build m a })iaee agieed on a dwelling Iiousl lor himself, making 
use ol the niatcnal fiom the woodland ])elongi2iy to the owner, and in the 
vSame wav to meet the out buildings neeessarv to the wT)rking of the farm , 
he wa^- also given peiiiiission to bie\dv up He hud lud to eultnate it 
eithei as arable laud or is pastuu to the extent ot Ins ,d)ililv In the first 
few xx*ars the eullivaloi usualiv hid no obligiti m to pi\ .lUvllung riftei- 
wards the leut w is ])aid bv the method of doing woik foi a certain number 
of days fixed Ir .umcc nunt In tween the })arties io which the u were added 
in some cases pigments in kind, ol wool eggs fruit etc Only wry oc~ 
easionall} was a mone> u nt ]Mid 

After the use in the pnec oi wood the owik rs no huigei found it suit- 
ed them to keep Itiiaut"' on then laud, and bv degrec^s thev^ icsiirned j)e>s- 
scission oi the farms and ineorjMirated in their own 1 inds the more ferUle 
]>lots In this wav the iiumlHi of lem nts according to the returns, (le* 
cieased m the jieriod fiom icjoi to iqia bv almost 10 000 

In iqoc) the Paihameiit jiassed a new kiw on tenane y bv^ which tenants 
whose economie and social position was inferior to that of the owners could 
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in c^Ttain cases vsecure defence in a court of law against the clainus advanced 
by these latter. In 1914 a Coiuiuission was formed for the purj>ose of 
finding a solution to the problem of the conversion of small tenancies 
into small independent holdings. The outbreak of the War delayed the 
prosecution of this enquiry and the question was only settled on X5 C )ctober 
1918 when a law was passed with the object of rendering the rented farms 
independent property. 

On the basis of this law Ixitli the landowner and the tenant have 
the right to suggest, at an> time during the ])erio(I of tenancy, the sale 
of the rented fiirni The area of the sak^able land is limited to the area 
up to this time worked by the tenant, but it cannot exceed twenty hectares 
and lor the jdots of agricultural or industrial lalxiurers two hectares. 

The sale ]>rire is fiKccl (»n the basis of pie-wai ]>rices. Since the price 
of land has gone up considetalily in the inteival and money has d(‘preciatcd. 
the tenants can pnrcliase then farms at a relativeh low price. In some 
cMses the tenants have had recourse to State aid for the Tiayment of the 
stun of money lequired hu the purchase The State has thereupon on the 
request of the tenant ])aid the ]>urchase piice b) the ownei in vState lx)nds 
and has granted to the tenant a loan of coi res] >on ding amount re]>ayable 
by instalments 

T}k‘ aboA^e mentioned law, which wms coin]>leted in 1910 by a s])ecial 
administiatice Decice ha*^ hionght about the sale of lented farms all over 
the couiitr} without <in> serious op] losition Tlie retoim wa.s to be carried 
through within a few vears I\I. T. 


FRANCIS. 


1 NCOl of Kl'H K\ lo flU I,^M) - T)o.Ki i la i; oc roimi im22, ins- 

iin \M awsunoi i 1 v comiii. la hi iot^r A 10 ii kri Journal Oifi~ 

Ut I, 1>) ( ktlilH 1 I w-.' ' 

A Dociee oi 17 Octobei iqjg create'^ in each de])artment. under the 
chairnianshi]) oi the ])] elect and undei the authority oi the Munster of 
Agricultuie, a Return to the Land Committee nominated b^" order issued 
by the I^huister of .\gncultnie and consisting of 22 memtiers of whom ten 
are nominated bv the Ministei on the puqaosal of the }>refect and ten are 
elected In the agncnltiual societies of the department . the tw^o other 
mcmlHTs aie the Chief In.s]>ector of Agricnlture of the legion and the Di- 
rector of Agricultural Services of the Department. 

Tins ConiTuittee is ffumed with the object of issuing <n encoumgiiig 
the issue of the necessaiy piopaganda on the leturn to the land, ol assist- 
ing farmers and agricultiiial lalxnireis to find land the> can cultivate 
or jxists they can fill. It gels into touch with the* public Labour Tix- 
changes and linqiloyment Bureaux, wherever they exist it gives support 
when required to farm-woikers, male and female spreads a knowledge of 
the laws as to thrift, social insurance and the acquisition of land. Finahy by 
seconding the efforts ofthe public offices for erecting cheap tl welling lumses, 
it engages in the work of ensuring convenient and healthy accornoda- 
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tion for the fatnilies of farm hands. In a general way, it encourages all 
public and private initiatives that can help to bring about the return to 
the land, and the well-being of the rural classes. 

M. B. 


GERMANY. 

run PREVALKNCIC OF TENANT FARJVirNc; IN (GERMANY AND STATE INTERVEN- 
TION FOR ITS RT.(;XU.ATTON - Sciff: Ncutegelmig dcr l‘achtschutzordnung vom 
f) Jtmi 1920 Jii the At chn> d^'s Deutsciun Landw‘rhchaft^riiti>, -41st year Berlin, 1921 
SCHiLLF (IVIiirtin), Meiiilnt of Ujc Reichstag: Das ncue Pachtschiitzgesetz. fn the 
Deutsche 'I adtsFetfntig, Nos 175, 176, 177 Berlin, 10, ii, r August 1922 - Skiiaveit 
(Pjof Doctor Augustin) : Das Pachtproblem. lu the Bonner Agnirpolitische Vntet- 
suchungeti, Pait I, JXonn and lyCipzig, 1922 

The prevalence of tenancy as the form of land holding varies very 
much in dilfcrent parts of Germany. For the most part the decisive factor 
ill respect to this the manner in which the changes in the former sys- 
tem of land holding had come about. Where, as almost e\TM'ywhere in 
Germany, the peasants, on the dissoliithm of the previously existing feud- 
al ties, became landowners, there is little tenancy esjvecially among the 
occupiers of small or medium-sized lanus WTieic^ on the other liand the 
landed proprietor lias succeeded in modifying the foimer lelalioiis wdth 
the new dependents in accoidance with the re(|uin'menls of tlie landlord 
classes, the tenanc.v system is still in force at the iiresenl time But as 
a rule occuiit iiig ownership is the usind form of telJnn^ whether t lie num- 
ber of the farms or the total of their area is considered. 

According to the most recent census, that of ic^o/, there weit* m exist- 
ence nearW a million lanns (to bo exact 985 Nqc)), colisl^tlng exclusively 
of rented land : the extent <*f these was equivalent to (> 8 p(u cent, of the 
whole area utilized for agriculture. About (>00, 000 oi these lanns, that is 
to say nine tenths, belonged to the smallest group of f urns of l(*ss than two 
hectaies in extent, 30,000 to the cla.ss of farms from two to Ih^c hectares, 
and about 40,000 to the class of farms from five to ten hectares. If in 
this latter class account is also taken of farms where halt the land is rxmted, 
the number rises to 109,000 Again in the class oi large far ms tenancy 
was of consideiabie importance : of the 23,i5() Linus of an extent greater 
than 100 hectares, 5,156 cvjiisisted exclusively of rented lands and 1,005 
WT're more than half rented Linds. The leasing of large farms is prevalent 
in the Kastern provinces of Prussia, where tlierc is a prejH)nderance of large 
estates, and even more s(> in Southern and Western (Vrrnany, where land- 
owners took up farming only to a very limited extent Thus for example 
the large rented farms represent 47.5 per cent, of the area of agricultural 
land in Hanover, and as mnch as 77.1 per cent, in the district of the Neck- 
ar (Witrttemberg), thus considerably exceeding the average for the whole 
of Germany which is for farms of more than 100 hectares 20,5 per cent. 

The fact of the marked jjrevalence of the system of tenancy in certain 
localities, taken in conjunction with the a^utiiiual depreciation of the cur- 
rency, more and more pronoimced in the post-war years, has induced the 
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(k>vemnicnt to intervene in the drawing up of agreements, a matter in 
which hitherto the parties had Ix^en left tiee, and to put a sto]) to the notices 
to quit that were being given by landowners all over (Germany. J 3 y a 
vote of the National Assembly, the (rovernnient was invited on iq July 
iqiq to issue without delay a decree bv which i. it slioiild be imfx^ssible 
to take away land held in tenancy, and particularly sin.dl holdings so held 
from the tenant without serious cause ; z, if such lesumjhion of the land 
by the owaier had alreach taken place without any seiious cause, the pre- 
vious state of affairs should be lestored . j the rents should be so regulat- 
ed as to make excessive claims jm|K)Ssible. A Deciee expressly sateguaiding 
tenancies w^as issued on () ]une io^(^ {Renli^pathtschuizordnunii) which 
was l<v remain in foice till ^o Mav 1922 and was then extended bv a haw 
of 2() June if)22 to ^^o Septemlxu 1024 

On the ba^is of these measiues, the higher ]>rovincial authorities aie 
autlKH'i/cd to institute in all <iieas under then administration or in 
any part ot them Tenancy C'oncihation Connmltees 
antitt) Tluse Committee'^ are coinposcal of a magiOiate who is chairman, 
and of an c<pial number oi landlonU <ind tenants a^ meinbeis In the 
nomiiKitKui of tlie tenants regsud must be had to the small, medium-sized 
and Luge holdingN se])atin<:l\ 'i he t (»nciliatinn gonimittee must in thv 
first ]>lat( (Mideavoui to juomote an agieenitnl betv\een the two parties 
concerned it it does not smctd in so <lonig, then it jironounces itself The 
subst<ince oi the agieement or ol the judgment his contiactual tfuce for 
the ]iaitu a- though tlie\ had aiiivcd at sucii an agreemeul bv the oidi- 
n<nv diieet means The a^ueemeiits and the judgnunt^^ can be nnmediatcly 
])iit into force. 

I'he ])owyis oi intervention posse sse<l by tlie Tenancy Conciliation 
i\ mmiltc(‘s vaiv according to the si/e ol the i.irins For those that are 
L ss than Pm iu'ct.ires tla conits can rule r. that tlie notice to quit 
IS not valid <iiul tint the a'Meemenls in lesjiect of which milice has been 
given shall be extended loi a maxiiiuini period ol two veais 2 tliat agiee- 
nieuts ex])iring wit lumt notice shall be extended ioi a nKiMmum period 
of two years ; tint the agieements shall be dissolved btdoie the due 
date Foi tanns of am other size, the couits can make a fresh laliiig as 
to chaiges that do nota])])eai justified in view < t the <dteied circumstances 

d'he putting into force of these geneiai inles, wdiich have validity 
for the wdiole Reich, is delegated to the sejiarate federal governments. 

M. T. 
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BULGARIA. 

AGKAKIxAN KKFORM. -- Dvsk\l<>ef (Dr RaiktO, Minister: zuin 

fiir (ItTi Aibeitslaiul-nesitz in Kul]L!:nrnn fn the Jahrbtuh (hr liotlcfu e^nrm. l^irt. 
Rerliii, I Ani?iisl - Hxrtwkii (Dr. Carl) : lUili^arisi'hcs (k'zetz iihur das ZuliisSij^e 

Arbcitsmundimeutum In ihii At chiv /ut Tutu ti Kulotiistifioii, Part ij-io Berlin June 
to August, ^9 ’c 

The characteristic feature of aji*rariau reform in Bul<!:aria does not so 
much lie in the expro])riation of lait^e estates, which is only of secondaiy 
importance, as in the creation of a more equal distribution between medium 
sized and small holdinpjs. I'his reform has as its le^al basis the haw of 
5 May iQ2i (i), which contains the following fundamental provisions : 

The right to property in land is limited to an area of jo hectares per 
fainihG wJien the soil is cultivated directly bv the owner, if the owner 
does not cultixaite the land himself, he cannot own more than hect- 
ares for himself and more than ten altogether wdth the family (Article 2). 

The land occupied in excess of these limits is declared vStale pro]>erty and 
constitutes the Reserve for land for the w’orkers '' {'Frudoim posonelna 
sohshcennosi) (Art. 3), 'riiis Reserve is intended for assigning land : 1. to 
landless cultivators wh<^ are <'nltivatimr othei peo])le\s land : 2. t<^ small 

hccup3dng owners who have insufficient land or who have no dwelling 

oonse on their land ; p to agricultural specialists who liave not etiough 
land at their dispose 1 , p to agricultural o()-o])eiative societies, for the 
establishment of model farms or for the organization of agricultural industry; 
5. to agricultural labourers who do not |)ossess land, but have sliown that 
they are capable of being active owners of holdings. 'I'hese must be less 
than twenty years of age and married or the siip]>ort of their family (Art. 9). 
The lands which are assigned out of this Reserve mu.st be jmt into order 
and should if ]x)Svsible ])e complete from an agricultural ])oint of view" (Art 
3(S and 39). (')wners in whose laiuLs are included small lots Monging to 
other persons rna}" apply for these to be exchanged for others of equal val- 
ue (Art. 41). If land thus assigned remains uncultivated for a ]^>eriod of 
three years and also if it is not afterw^ards cultivated with sufficient care, 
it is taken from its new owners and returned to the Reserve, the money 
paid being refnnded (Art. !(>). The penons to whom lands are assigned 

(j) This law was mentiontnl, whik it was still before the TA^gislatuw, in the issue of 
April j>)^2 of the IntcrnaHonal Htvtew of i^ncullund Feonomtes 
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in virtue of this law cannot for twenty" years after the assi^^nnieiit alienate 
either their own land or that assigned to them except in favour of the 
Reserve (Art. 15). 

The owners of expiopriated lands are paid for on the basis of the aver- 
age market price in the period T()05-I9I5, with deduction of the following 
percentages : 


Hectares expropricited Pc rt c 11 laq;e 

From 10 to 30 10 

' 30 50 20 

> 50 100 30 

1 00 200 40 

( Kvr 200 50 


'I'he ])ercentagc indicated is paid tf> the management ol the Resciv^e 
The expn j)riated owner'> leceive payment fnnii the Agricultnial Bank 
of Bulgaria in nuntgage lx>nds Ixairing si\ pei cent interest (Art. 53). The 
new^ ownei leceives the land at co^t ])iice plus a 20 ])er cent. sn])]>lement 
which goes to the Reseive. but the pi ice pei hectare must not be less than 
1000 lei plus the 20 pel cent . As sec'untA' loi the jiavment of the amount 
incurn.(l ovei the tiansfei of the e\]>io])riated land, a mortgage foi tliirty 
wins eiglit per cent, is registeied against the new ownei in favour of 
the Agiicnltural Bank of Bulgaiia (Art. ^b). Bulgarian agriculturists 
letuming to Bulgaiia from other cfiuntries leccive a mortgage kaiii for 
MXy yeais, and the first pavmeni onh falls due after three years from the 
date of gaming jxissession (Art 5()). 

'the agnuian reform, radical as it is foi the most m<iy neverthe- 
less bi^ cal lied lUit without stnious dihicnlty owing t(» the ]>repouderauce 
HI the couiitn of a jieasant cultivator po])ulation I\I. T. 


(BvRMANY. 

Tin, EnrUTH XVnONAJ, home Corovr/ATION CONFERI \C1 - hcht my In- 

nitt KoU.fustitH H, l\i!t n Bcihii, June to Autjasl iu-’j 

The F'ouitii iNaliotiai Home Colonization Coiuereuce 
lu}u^sko'njir€}u) was calhal b>' the Minister of Babonr of the Retch on the 
invitation ol Pru.ssia. and was held at Frankforl-oiid )der on i and 2 June 
ip22. There were preiseiit the delegates of all the F'edeml StaU-s Tlie 
question wais discnsse<l of the taxes on increments ot value in res])ect to 
the home colonization undertakings ol public utility, taxes wliicli. lor the 
said nndertakings, are shortly to he legolated by jiroxisioiis made l>y the 
Ministry of Labour. 

It w^as generally recognized that colonizing enteijudses should be de- 
voted, even more than before, to the assistance of workers on the land, 
so as to eliminate the causes of the rural exodus. In addition \o the 
steps already taken of setting aside for the construction of dwelling 
houses for farm labourers 200,000,000 marks from the fund for assistance 
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to the unemployed, and of netting aside loo ooo ooo marks for providing 
work for farm labourers who have lost their employment m consequence 
of the division of large estates, it was especially recommended that steps 
should be taken to promote the raising of the status of the labourer 
by means of home colonization on a tenancy basis and in suitable cases 
by making use of the system of tenancy along with the right of purchase 
It was held that the hindrances to colonization occasioned b\ the advance 
in prices, especiallv in the maiket price oi building uialenals could not 
be oveicomc except to a limited extent bv the intioduction ot an economical 
system of building and that in this direction it i^ difficult to look forward 
to an\ fundamental imjiiovement until there is a return to a more stable 
condition ol the cuirtncv M T 


l»OT,AND 

lUI Kl STTJ.IS e>I Lin RIIORM hn it m nsu Ih it smtisfiout i ub 

li’=‘hccl bv 11 k Cuitiil Stilislicvl Ofliti ol tlu Ti lish Re]>ul ht Vlaisivv \ ol \ Put 
u 19 

The agiaiian reform his been put into toiee h\ Ilit action uf sexeial 
laws Fniidunenlal ])rnuipks weie hist hid (Unvii In tlu Law of 15 Tid\ 
iqiq the Law iT 15 Jidv 19^0 iigulated then exuulum niotlu 1 ol b 
fuh 1920 oigam/cd Lind (ffiict^ Im ilh the 1 iw oi 17 heumiKr 1020 
rnadt iiee grinls of a eutim (pun1it\ ol Inui t> diselrngul oldn r'^ 

Lind luteiukd for igiuiillim mini lx. dvnkdmtolol niddnltib 
uted imoiig the cniln ilor^ ^ niou li is t ot hid n mid with this 
objtet t])o e which belonged to mtmbeis oi Uu ioniu 1 upunng 1 imilus 
hnd in mortmun attei in ingeimnt witli the lloh Sc ( hnd^ ic(]nn(d 
duiing the Wai b\ 11 uibun methods and tho^c that belong to ])tTsom who 
lubitiiilh s|Hciihte in hnd in llie last phcc 1 md uf[UHed b\ ]ni\ iti 
pcisoii^ In mciim ot ail* e\]n<)]>ii itum and in letiirn for an indc mmt^ 

1 hi pre eiit ownen oi c st ites lii\e tlu ii;.ht to kie]) a ]) iit oi the hinds 
belonging to tluni in a }»ro])oition eoire^jxUKln g to i t utu < f i\ci ige^ size 
ol iiom bo to iSo heet uc leecndmg to the^ dntiul Lind dnuhd into 
lots ut gianted ])rcieKnet to igncullni d lalioiircn' who in comeejnenex' 

oi tlie jiaKcllmg ont of the luge tstite^' c le leit without woik to the 
cultivator^ oi tarni'- too sm ill to siij>])l\ the meds oi a ]h isuit family 
to diseharged ^ohiieis md hn ill> to indnidinb who do not own land 
and hi\e not up to now been ouMpicd m agruultine but aie capalile of 
farm work The c irrcing out i»f the agi man lefonun entmsted to the 
District Laud ( )ffiee Befou pioi'eedmg to expiojination, the competent 
Office^ gnes notice to the ownei concerned who withm a period of thirty 
da3^s Ilis the right to give up lu- land'' \ohmtarih against pacment of 
e'ompensation c ilculated accoidmg to the rule" in forc'e on the subiect 
oi forced e\pro])rijtion In the event of cxpioimatioii, the ('onqiensatiou 
IS fixed bv sped d committees which take as the basi^ of evaluation hah 
the cunent market piice Buildings on the farm put up since 1 Augu^'t 
19x4, aic exptopiiated on the basis of theur value when fir*-! built. Ira- 
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provements carried out since the same date, as well as the cost of culti- 
vation, of fertilizers and of seeds are calculated separately taking into 
account their value at the time the improvement was made. lyive stock 
is not subject to expropriation. The pa^^ment of the compensation can 
take place immediately, with reservation of the claims of third parties, 
or by graduated payments, increased by the corresponding interest. 
The parcelling out of rural lands is effected by the district laud officers, 
who pre])are the schemes and fix the price at which the parcels are grant- 
ed, taking into account the value of the land on the basis of the com]>ensa- 
tion for exf»ro])riation as well as the value of the buildings and other im- 
provements If the grantees are disabled ex-service men or former sol- 
dier-^ who are without re-ource^, the State will grant them a long term 
loan, by mean« of a fund built up by a lev}’ on the exj)ropriation com- 
pensations The lots granted to private persons cannot be alienated nor 
subdi\'ided, even in the event of decea^'C, so long as they are not tree 
of the molt gage guaranteeing the ])urehase price, and in any case l>efore 
the expiration of 25 year^ dating from the formation of the ]hots 

In actual piactice the State had only bought u]>, In’' i January 1Q22, 
25 pfiv<ite (^states ot 7,148 hectare-, in extent and the parcelling out of four 
of th(‘se, amounting to an aiea of 818 hectares, had been undertaken 
in IQ2I, but tile n umbel an<l extent of the piopertie- parcelled out, 
whethei by hand Offic(*s or by iiuthorized ]>riv<ite institutions 01 ])ersons. 
is con-idei able Over tlie whole of Poland, as a m.atter of fact, i,b7Q 
estate*-, of a total area of 203,002 hectares, ha^'e been ]>ai celled out 
Out ot tlie^e totah, 482 estates (i. e 287 per cent 1, of an area of 
108,040 heertares (^38 3 j)er cent ) have been parcelled out by the hand 
. 402 (2().3 ]>ei cent ), of an aiea of 108,1103 hectares (42 8 per cent.) 
have IxH'U ])circcllcd out by authoiizcd imtiliitums ; 705 (42 \)cr cent.l 
of an aiea (d' 47,700 hect.ues (iSg pei cent.) by ]uivate persons. 

Out of (K)0 e-'tates, ot a total area of tii, 52() hectares, (>,785 se])arate 
farms }iavc been made, compiising 08,403 hectares ; 0,220 a<ldition^ to 
farms, comprising 20,84.4 hectaie^ . 1.103 holdings for artisau", workmen 
uud employees amuuntiug b> 078 hectaies , also m special colonies, with 
1,420 hectare*- ; 10,812 hectaies have been reserved for undertakings of 
public utility 

The new owuets include 583 former soldiers and dOabled ex-service 
men, 1,280 former agncultnral labourers attached 1 (; the farm* , 38O former 
farmers, 3,941 landless 4)easants, 7.810 peasants who had an luMifficient 
extent of laud before, 0b4 whose kind had been 4)re\dously inadequate 
for their needs, and t()2 with no agricultural experience ; in other words, 
out of 100 new^ owneis, one may reckon that 3.0 per cent, are former 
soldiers and disabled ex-service men. 8.5 arc former farm-laboureis, 2.6 
former fanners, 26 per cent, landless peasants, 51. (> per cent, peasants 
whose land had pieviously been inadequate for their needs, b.4 per cent, 
of peasants formerly ])ossessing sufficient land, and one per cent, with 
no previous experience of agriculture. 
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In the Eastern territories (departments of Novogrodsk, of Bialystok^ 
of Polesia and of Vilhyuia), the State has undertaken in virtue of the Law 
of 17 December 1920 important operations of military colonization. It 
ha^ acquired the ownership of 389,018 hectares, of which 90,351 belonged 
to the State or were Crow appanages, 16,854 belonged to the Church, 
82,614 to private persons of Polish nationality, 197,319 to foreigners and 
1,880 to other cla^se^ of proprietor^', and out of the'^^e lands it has already 
set aside 98,470 hectaies for the scheme tor military cokmization (36,169 
heciiates in iiuhvidual holdings, 53,203 hectares in collective holdings and 
9,098 hectares 111 workmen's c'olonie^), 7,058 hectare^ for pnbhc institu- 
tions and 47,371 hectares for the pnrjiose of putting into execution the 
agrarian reform. 

In ^hort much work mvohing radical changes ha*' been accomplished 
by the T,and Office''' in the formei kingdom of Poland : the doing away 
with rights oL usage and of feudal dues, the consolidation of Jioldings, 
the distribution of lands held in common (pa^tiiiage, forests), etc The 
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MEASURES FOR BKIV(.rV(. rVDEK CUI/rtV XTIOV F VCUI, I'lVA TKll RAN1> 
CAP VBEF OP' BP'IX<'» FARMEO, — Di.ciu n> V 7*1 ,, i.Vuo o vprovei 

'I AMI vro Dr BALDio^ j Di iNCDiaos Diayio do (rouhno^ series I, Xo Lisbon, 1(» 
DtcHanber 

By the Decree No, 7,933, dated 10 December 1921, the Portuguese 
Government has ac 1 o]>te(i sundry measures, intemled to biing under culti- 
vation lands capable of rcmiimetattve cult ival ion, which at present lie 
waste and unused, for the mo^t part in the hands of piivate persons. 
These measuies relate to : 

(a) rural common lands under the administration of municipal cotm 
cils or parish cfiuncils, the use of which is enjoyed by the inhabitants* 
of the surrounding district, according to tiaditional local custom; 
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(ft) rural lands which are not as a matter of fact utilized by the in- 
habitants of the locality though they have the right of doing so ; 

(c) uncultivated land, whether public or private, which is cultivable 
but has not been cnllivaled, nor broken ii]), noi utilized in any way over 
a ijeriod of seven years 

r onimon Lands ~ The Law first defines more exactly what i^ meant 
by conmron rights, stating that it consists in rights of pasturage, of 
planting or maintaining woods from vcdiich hn^wood 01 building, material 
or wood ff>T carjientiy may be oblained l)y the inhabitants of the locality, 
or rights of utilizing Ihe land in any way foi which it is fit, ])i()vided always 
that this use does not cany with il tlu* a])proprialion of any part of the 
land, or is incompatible wi1h the common advantage oi the inhabUants 
Tlie law in ([ue^tion provides that common lands vthicli are regaided 
as being moie than an* iiecessar\ lor the ]Hir]>oses of such utilization and 
are adaplable to cultivation may Ik* gianfed, pKivided they are not devoted 
to aff(>restation, in emplivteusis by tlu^ municipal couneib to all the 
inhalatants wh<> make a]>|)lit*ati.m l«u it, such lands being divided into as 
many ]>lots as tlunc are taiiiihes of inhabitants 

The ph‘ts aic^ then <hawn for b\ tliose who t.ike tlu*m, and in the 
case of un\ householder not wishing to participate, or ttf his ntusalto 
take u}) the land on the conditions lud dowai, the plot whiv li would have 
tallen to him p isses imo the uUceory c>f unassigned hun) and ])aeonu-s the 
]>rop(‘it} ol the uniuici])al councils 

The eiiaphc teiisis agredueiits will be made on condition that the grant- 
ees work and make use of tlu^ land within a maximum limit oi twai years, 
counlmg iToni the date ot the agreement, and that they become members 
id some undt itakiug, company or co-o]Hmlive s<»ciet> legally constituted, 
winch is toimed with the object ot cultivating (U otlicrwise utilizing 
ill .KcoidaiK'c with the (’eciee an extent ol land oi which these ])lots ioini 
])art 

Full Ik ! tile law giants to am individual, caunpaiiy or co-operative 
sockdy iegalb constituted the ]>ow<*t to lent an\ oi these* plots, so given in 
emphyteusis to tlu* inhabitants ot the distiict, ]>umided that a \eai has 
not elap‘-ed smet tlu^ cmq>h\ieusis agiecuient, or, il it has ehq'sed, then pro- 
vided tlial the holden in e mpiuieiisis has iu)t taken in hand the cultiva- 
tiem of the hind nor th<‘ eueedion of am" building 

The lanel <ip])lied for must not be less than 100 heclaie^s, exc'ept in 
the* ease in wtucdi tlie belt including thc'se lands and the uncultivated land^ 
is not of that extent ' moreover, nt) private property must be ineUulcd in 
tlie lands ap]>]ied toi 

The ap]>licntion foi this concessiein, in addition t.> the ciisteuuai y form- 
ulae, must contain a statement oi the nnmbei of tlie plots desjuKl by 
the ajiplicant, the names ot the hoickds in emphyteusis, an<l the anioimt 
of the aminal lent offered lor each plot 

On receiving the ajiplication, the council is to call together all the 
householders to whom the plots belong by right, giving the utmost ])ublic ity 
to the meeting, whcdlier by notitvs in the local papers or byplacard''"onthe 
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doors of the municipal buildings, parish churches, or elementar}" schools^ 
in the district in which the said lands are situated. 

On the basis of an understanding between the holders in emphyteusis 
and the would-be tenants as to the amount of the rent, the lease is to be 
drawn up. If such an agreement is not possible between the applicants 
and all or some of the holdeis, the rent is to fixed by three arbitrators, and 
finally, if the rent offered by the applicant is not accepted by a certain num- 
ber of the householders, arbitration must in this case also be resorted to, 
the arbitrators being chosen by agreement from among the inhabitants 
themselves, or if an agieement cannot be come to, by the chaimian of the 
executive committee. The two parties must keep to the rent fixed by the 
arbitration, and if the lease is l>eine signed within three days of the arbitra- 
tion, the holders in emphyteusis wdio refuse to sign lose the claim to the 
emph>deusis, and the ownership of their ])lots reverts to the mu nieipal coun- 
cils, while, if it is tlie applicants who refuse to sien, a fine of ten ]rer cent, 
of the proposed rental of the lands is im]H)sed on them and is ]>ai(l to tlie 
municipal councils bodies renting such LikK, granted in em]>hTteusis 
to the inhabitants, are under an obligation to em])l(*v the ser\dces (if th<*se 
same inhabitant^ for 11 k agiicnllural work undertaken b\ tlittu, giving 
them the ]>referenoe over all other cultivators 

Tlic‘ leases are drawn up tor a term of not lesstliau 30 year'', and the 
naits nmst Ire iraid on 30 S%;pl ember til each year, and ate ‘^ub]( ct to an 
increase of 25 per cent after the first ten years and of 50]Kretiit after 
20 years. 

holdeis in emphyteusis wdio o])st met or im})C‘<le in an> va\ the free 
woikiiig of the [dots (r Linds leased, lo'-e their cltiim <0 tlii^ iiunase . as 
also those who cause damage to plants 01 sown lands, etc . losedhe cl. dm 
to the rent, wdiich falls instead to the municipal c'oum ils, who em]>l( y tin* 
moiK’V in the w'ay jirovided by tlie law. 

11 oiganizatrous 01 undertakings sh*'uld desire io gain possessnm ot 
these lands by cession or jiaiticination, they must slate on the apjrlicat ion 
pre^'Cntcd to the iiiunici])a] council, the basis of the contract, and at the 
meeting called as mentioned aben^e, the chairman of th(‘ I'ornmittee will 
endeavour to luing about an arrangement betw(vn the ])arties ('oncerned, 
in ies])ect to the said cession ox participation, and when sucli an under stand- 
ing IS not possible an agieement to rent the lands may Ire made in the 
manner laid down ]>y tlu^ Decree. 

Rural Lands ovi^r \Inch Common Riij;Jds Jo nol h\ist or are not Exercized, 
— In rCvSpect to land left nucullivated and abandoned, or lamls of the 
right to use wdiich the inhalritants of the locality have not availed them- 
selves, the law provides that tliey are to be regardc'd as the proiKUty of the 
lespective nmnici]ral councils wliich, in order to utilize them for the xnirtxrse 
intended by the law\ shall sell them to whatsoever individual, corporate 
body, undertaking, comjranv or co-opciative society legally cirnstituted 
may ajrply for them, undertaking to cultivate themi and to render them 
imniiMliately jrroductive. 

The sale of the said lands shall be held by public auction by the muni- 
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cipal councils taking as a basis of price one of the plans submittetl by the 
applicants for bringing these lands under culti\^tion, or of a part of these 
when they constitute a complete w^hole. When, however, the municipal coun- 
cils do not come to a decision within three days from the submitting of the 
proposal above mentioned to carry out the sale, tlie lands pass to the State, 
which, acting through the Agricultural Development Committee [Junta 
de Fomenfo A ^ricola) can sell it, lease it or grant it in emphyteusis, according 
to the piovisioiLs ol Article 8 of Decree No. 6,962 dated 23 vSeptember 
T920 (i). 

The sums realized by the municipal councils fr^mi the sale or the grant 
in emphyteusis of the lands, as well as the units received, aie to b(^ imme- 
<liat(‘ly paid iuto the (kneral l)e])osit Bank, lemaining at the disposal of 
the councih' These can devote such sums to tlie bnildiiig of schools, of 
ioinitains, of roads, etc , in localities in which th(‘ inhabitants have had the 
enjoyment of the rigiit oi use ovei the lands in (juestic 11, letainiim five per 
cent, of the sums, as reimbuisement foj the expense- incurred in the organ- 
ization of the cadastral surva v in each comnmue 

Th(^ Law also lays dovvii ^]>ecial legulations (01 tlu cultivation or util- 
izati('U (d some part oi the lands in (iiu^stum, foi which an indivitlual. cor- 
])orate body, 01 co-o])erative society legally constituted can make appli- 
cation 

Rural laials of whatevei kiii<l, granted in emtdiyteusis jinndoiisly to 
the l<iw, wlndher bv niunici])al or ])arish couneiK, and land already consti- 
tuting a juivate estate in virtue of an agiecmeiit duly signed or of pneescrip- 
live Tight or legal ownershi]), are to continue to be utilized and occupied 
on th(' same conditions 

Markin'^ out and Jfri'tsion of I nculti.'afcd Lanth — The Lj'iw lays 
do\Mi special ]>ro\isious as legards the organization of the cadastral survey 
of uncultivated lands, whether the\ are common lands<n not, witli a \ kwv 
to marking them out and dividing them 

In tlii^ survey tlieie must be shtrwn, foi all uncultivatfHl 1 ind, its '-itua- 
tiou, the locality the inhabitants of which enjov rvumuou richt^ over 
it, the number of the iuhabit<int‘', the boundaric'-. the a-))]>roximate average 
length and bn‘a<Ith. tlie munbei oi hinds under cultivation, etc It should 
besides be shown il in the laud ovei wdiich common rights are cxeicizcd 
there is any ]>ait not essential to such use and capable of cultivation, a 
statement being made as to the 1110^1 suitable type of cultivation. Tlicic 
must liually be a return made of the aiea of land suitable for atTorestalion, 
When tlie cadastral survey is made it is to be sent to th<" Miiustiy 01 
Agricultnie In* the respective councils, accompanied by statenumls as to 
the value of the lands, as to the possibility of utilizing tlicm and in wdiat 
w<iy, and as to the most ])racric<ible scheme for reconciling the various 

(I) Article « of De<Tee No. t»,Q<)2 i^ives power to the AgncuUural Developixicnt Coiii- 
mittee to acqtiirc, by ptirch^xse or otherwise, auy land rural or urban and <0 sell it, lease 
it, or grant it in emphyteusis, devoting the proceed^ ot the sale to the Agricultural De* 
velopment {Fondo de Fomento Ai^ricola). 
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interests nnd avoidirn^ disputes. It is the business of the Government 
to corniuunicate to the municipal councils through the medium of the 
Ministry of Agriculture corrections to be made in the survey, or on the 
other band its approval, and to nominate a conimitlee to proceed in each 
coinnume to the marking out an 1 dmsion of the saiil lands. 

All the expenses incurred in icgard tf) this will be ])aid through the 
Ministiy of Agricultuie out of tlie Fan Jo Je F' omenta AiH^ricohi which 
will in its 1urn be reimbursed by means of tlu* sums that rest It from the 
sale of the lands, paid to the (general T)e])osit Bank. 

Jf thereupon any undertaking, company oi co-operative .society leg- 
ally constituted, should piopose to buy uncultivated lands, the marking 
out of wliich has md yet been carried out pending the nomination of the 
appro})iiate committee, it is ofx'ii to them to make apidication to 1 be Min- 
istry of AgricultuKs and to recpiesl it to proceed without delay to the .said 
riomiuatitm, whicli will hue the ])ieeedenee over all other nominations, 
(ni the undcTstandiiig that the works are begun within a fortnight after 
the nomination Besides the doetimeuts ]noving their legal existence, 
their financial ])osition and liabilitic'^, the said undertakings should 
indieale the area and situation (d the uncultivated lands which they wish 
to purchase, as well as the w'ay in wbich th< y intend to utilize it. When 
the said lands aie not of any great extent, or when* an 'igieeuient as to 
the immediate bringing of it under cnllivalion is ])(»ssible between the 
municipal councib. the inhabitants and the iut(‘rcste(^ ])cTsons, the Law 
lays down that the intervention of the eonmntlt*c ‘«bonM be dis]>(aised 
with and that the marking out an<l divi^icm mav ])e done the lespeelive 
municipalities su])jecl to tln^ ajipioval oi the (loveinnuail 

( idlteatton oj All (JunltieuicJ ( i^Oalde of hriuv Brou^itJ under 

'I lUa^^e. - The Law deab lastly with all those lands, whethei ]>ublic, pri* 
vate or c<mimiinal. reunining untilled, which can bo ada]ded to the glowing 
of ccteals oi to afforestation, and it is laid down that such lanfls must be 
utilized in one oi the (vthei way within a*- shoit a time as p(»ssible. h'or 
this pur]io^e the Law regards as unlilled all lands whh li have not beim cul • 
tivated (iT biokeii u]) witliin the last seven years not in any way utilized 
whcdlier for ])iibhc oi otlua p”.i poses, 

A suivey taken foi the ]>urpose classifies tliese lands under thiee cate- 
goiies : ]>nblic, eonimunal <ind prhate, with iurthcr indication- .similar 
to t]i<‘se given in the case of other lands 

('^re;anizuinm of the oj the Lamh in Quesfion. - A special commit- 

tee will be nominated ]»\ the (hw'ermmait in each district to oigcauize the 
survey of these lands This CMinmittee will reieive assj^ance in its w’ork 
from the Treasury Dejxirttnent and from the Idnancial Sections of th(' di 
stricts and nmiiicipalilies, from the Forestiy De])aitm<ai1 , from the muni- 
cipal councils, from the ])anshc<mimjtlees and liom all other administrative 
bodies able to furnish any information which it may r(*quire. 

(')u the survey being organized, any undertaking, company or co-oper- 
ative society wishing eithei to purchase or to rent the said lands for a 
l)eri(>d of more than thirty yeais but not exee^eding forty years or to hold 
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it in eniphyteit.sis ot as a grant (^r in participation must appK to tlie Oov- 
ernrneiit in the case of pulilic' nnlilled lands aixl to the municipal eouncil 
in the case of untilled conuiiunal lands 

The area of the lands that a re to be brought under cult iva lion by these 
bodies may not be less than 100 hectaies, except wlum tlie extent ()f the 
untilled ])art falls sh(,rt of this tigure This total of ku) hectares will n »t 
iuclnde any ]>rivate land that ma> ha]>x)en to come within llu* area, but it 
iiay b(' madi* up by untilled lands ot another kind. 

All moneys received under the teims oi agieements madt^ witli tho 
muiiicipil councils ate paid to the (Tcneial DcjKj'-it Bank, from which 
the Agncuhural Ik'velopment Coninuttt'e mav reeou]) itself to tla. an^ount 
of the ex]»enses paid otit of its funds for the organization ot the survey ot 
the lauds <d thb kind The lemainder wall be at tlu rlisposal of tla jmuii- 
ei]^al I'ouiuils^ wdio can devote it at < boic(‘ to works oi public utihtv, etc 
When any such biKiiu^s-r uudeit<ikinc oi co-('pet<‘ti\ e w)tiet\ ha^- 
• nadc t!]}plication to <,ultis’at<^ 01 utilize untilled lauds btdotigine to pihMle 
individuals aii<l not le>- than i<k> hectares in extent, and the (uvnei^- 
or holdeis ha\e rebvMMl to sell it, to giant it in eii])hvterMs to let it 011 a 
long has( , ie giv(' it up or tf> hold it tointlv with the saul undertakings, 
such ownetv <0 hohUus will 1 h' ddiged +0 cuhivatc the lands themselve-- 
within the teuau ot < lU’ >eai dating In m tlu‘ appheatiou iieide* by the -vaid 
bo<lies who will give notice* ol this to the Agricultuial I k*velo]Knuenl Com 
iriitte e 

If at the ex])ir\ of a \ear tlie lands have not yet been hi ought undei 
eiiltnatiou, the* said undertaking or co-opeiative societies ina\ leepuic 
the Agiicultuml l)eve*lo])UK*nt Coimmtte*e to order the ^alc oi the'iii b> 
auction 

Tile ]uie'e offeK'el In these Ixxlies ])ei luetau^ sliall ser\'e as the* basis 
ol lli< sale auel will toim the rew'ne price* 

'Idle }>Toceeeis <d the sale wall be paid into tlu* (ieneial Dejmsit Bank 
and the' Committee will draw on it toi the amount of the expenses incurre*d 
tlie rem iitider will be* rit the disp^si] of the ])ie\ ions owner or holder 
v\lulhei in eni]>hytensis oi (^theiwise 

hot leu vears, dating fiom the ])ubhcation of the decree in (Question 
all the lands lallmg uiidei teims ot the dene'e are or will becona* the ]>io 
]>er 1 y of ])eison^ oi bodu's havine the intention of eullivating oi utilizing 
it in Mine wa\, in lelatum to the decree issued, such lands leuuiiiiiiie 
from land tax. In the same way theie au e‘xempt from jiayment 
of busiiu'ss taxes for hltecn \ears all ])ersous ur bodies, already cuisti 
tilted 01 to be constitute*d foi one of the puitioses above indicated I'm 
ther the first contracts for sale, emphyteusis and teuanc> are ex^mipt from 
registration and stamp tax The rents of land granted in emphyteusis are 
pai<l in thice instillments as soon as half the lots adjudged have been 
wm'ked or submitted to some kind of tillage 

The importation of implements and uiachinerA' required for tillage 1^ 
also exempt from duly, as also of what is required ior the working ot machiii- 
cry for the mauufacture of artificial mamires, if the machinery is m t 
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made in Portugal. The Taw also grants free transport on the State tail- 
ways iot all machines, agricultural implements, live stock, etc. 

(if ants m Aid Made by the State. — With the object of giving subsidies 
and all necessary assistance to the intensive and speedy cultivation of the 
lands in question, the Taw gives power to the Agricultural Developenient 
Committee to contract loans guaranteed by the State and by its owm incom- 
ings, It further declares applicable to the said lands all the exemptions, 
guarantees and subventions, granted u]) to the prevsent by laws and decrees, 
in favour of national agriculture. 

Power is granted to the State and to municipal councils to take 
pa it in the business undertakings referred to by the decree, as share- 
holder or in some othei capacity more conducive to their interests, 
and to banks and insurance companies to earmark their rcvserves for the 
purchase of lands (f the nature indicated. 

The cereals produced on these lands will not be subject, in the contracts 
signed by the growers, to any re‘=tricti()n as to return, or free transport (.r 
of any other kind 

The Taw^ further extends all the advantages above mentioned to all 
those IxKlies that have received frt>m councils grants of tenancies, or wlio 
may be in possession of untilled lands of any kind whatever, provi<led that 
they make ai)plk'ation for it within three months of the publication fd the 
decree and amform to the airangenientvs theie piescribed 

J.ands liaving no claim to the'^(‘ advantages nu *au'h as while being 
*niltivated in accordance with the an rent deciee and having a system of 
nkatioii of crop^, may be keejiing some ])orti(ins fallow ioi a ]HU'iod longer 
than three yea is. 

The Taw further provides that ])ersom, companies oi co-o]>erative 
s( eieties which have acquired under one or other of thc' ]>rescTibed i<?rms 
ruial uiitilled lands are under the obligjitiun of setting on foot cultivation 
and management of the lands adjudged to them, within three months dating 
tiom the day of adjuclicata)n , (^f cultivating and managing five pel cent, 
of the area of the land in the first yeai, ten per cent, in the second year,, 
25 pel cent in the third year, and 30 per cent, in the fourth and fifth 
ye<ii, and to ha\e cultivated, at the end of eight years, all the lands fit 
for cultivation and utilizatiem. 

Infringements of the above regulations will be puni'^hed by fines that 
will go the Agricultuial Development Fund. 

It is finally laid down that, if after eight years from the adjudiciition 
the lands have not been completely cultivated, they will be consideretl as 
forfeit and will paas into the owmersliij) of the Agricultural Development 
Gmimittee without any claim to CvOTpensation for improveinentvS. E. K. 
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BRAZIL. 

THE ECONOMIC OROANIZATION OF AGRICrETURr:. 

OPFia VI, SOURCI S . 

\0 CONGKl MSO \ loXM ^\ VHl 1 !X R \ J)\ J’KIMl 1 E\ SI ssAO I)^ 
Dicniv i»KiMi lu V ii<isj vrTR\ I no l*i<isn>i\u Riptijjka, I I'n \ci() Pis 
M)\ Rio <li I UK no May I / i iitonoi^^u ul No los Kio<k jannio ^ 

Mr vs i M \i’Ri si vj r \n \ \ Vs -,1 MHi! \ IX) J si M)o iMi 1)1 Viaisio i() 2 i, n 10 1 >R Kui 

ViiGV Pui sini vii 1)0 I SI \ix> 1)1 Riodi J \m iko Rm dt J iik no, 19 i 
Mr \<t 1 M \rKi SI nm \ j) \ VO Co o Ki s ■>() Rn isi \iivo i m r j ni Tiinoni i(>m iiioDk 
\V vsiii ono v Rr is }’i Ri iR \ nr S01 / v Prisidimi do 1 s 1 \l>o di ‘^ao 1 ' \i 1 o S IMulo 

I ) M 

Ml \s V( 1 M VX»R1 SI N ] M» V VO Co I R 1 -^SO MiM IKO 1 M SI \ ,» >^1 ss \() ()Rdi\ \ ui \ 1) \ 8^ Rl O I'' 
IMTKV iMflDI RiHOKdI I 1 1 O 1 )R ARriDKDV SJ) \ V JD R\ \R1)1 s PRl >-11)1 NT! 
DolsiVDoDl MiNVsIiIKVIS lUUo Iloll/OJlU 
Ml \s\(n M DIRK ID V VO (. ()\< Ki sso 1,1 (.isf v nvo 1*1 I O Dk C \1 1 \NO Ml \H(>/ I>\ RocH \ 
Pumoi V n DO 1 '-.J VDo \0 I\SI \I I VR si V2*S|S^\0DV RM^IsI \ ITTkV I STVDO 

Doi*\R\vA Lurilvha i Ikbruay lo^i 

Ml Ns no M M’RI Sj Nl’AD \ A V^Sl Vini 1 V I I (.ISI \ 1I\ V, J M Di Si riJ MBRU DI D)21, \o in% 

T \1 I \K si \ SI S-»\0 ( RDIS \RIA D\ I <nsl nTTK/\, n I O COROM I llR Josj f< AQl IM 

Pi riikaI oiif , Pm'sidt mi do I si \do J srvDODi Sfroim \iacaiu Imiuensi oliKiaJ 

T m 

Pi R \ssi ( 1 oiiRiso/ I I oiuni/joiu d 1 i\oio nl t miiiia/ioiu ft i I’ll ili i id il lii isdt Com 
nussaiialo (iciui il< dill I innuazKnu Roim i )'i 
siMOh'' Rori s (Dr lldiioiiHo) l loiiohik il Noli son Itia/il issuid h> tin Riirt an of Informa 
tioii (Pourlb 1 Milion) MnnvlTvol VniinlttiK liidustiv and Comim ki Kh> li fantiro 

K) M 

Ra Mhsiom irAii\N\ \i Prvsiii I VI 1 I Rimnw Rt i v/ioni i ri sn iadv vi t.oviuNo 
DAI I ’ \Mn\sLi V lORi s iRAORDiNVRio, DI riri MO \iio RociAM Roiiia, Cxsa I ditnn 
Italiaiia, lo’o 

PNrAmiLCiMi vro dj iMAlKtRAMT s PN kopi t s no HRvsn fiolitnn do MDii^ttno Kdt 
id s h \tt non s, \o Rio dt Jamno DiciinlKi i )2i 
Cosr Ui R\M> IN HR\/ir Mnnstiv of Ai»riculUiH , Indimlrv and Coinniirc't Butiau of Infor 
raalion, 1921 

S\NOPSr DO RFCI NsK-VMl MO RlAIl^VDO FM 1 DI Si PTl MRRO DI 1020 PoPl I VI^Ao DO 

Brash MnnsUuo <!a Aj^iicultura Indiibtiia c CoiiiiiKicio Din rloua (riial <li I sta 
tistka Rio dc Janeiro, 19^-2 

DecrktoN ioio*;, di 6 MvK^io di 191^ Approv \ o Novo RrGui wii Nro di TirrasDivo 
wriAsiM ITniAu MimsU^notla Ai4iicultura Indwstria e Coiuimn 10 Riodi fantiio, 191^ 
DfCRETO N DK IS Di: SliPTEMBRO DE K)20 CRf\ O INSIHUTO BlOIOOICO DI DfFRAA 

Agricola ii apphova o ri spfctivo Rlgtuj^mi nto. 

r^ECRBTO N 14711 DK % DF Df 19 *1, IM NOVO RKGUIAMLN TO AO Si RVI^O DT IKDUS- 

TRIA RaSTORII 



6c) 4 MTscpiixAxTOtJs ~ m\ztL 

DicuifoN T4'"8<'> i){ or Aimrr Di io->i DA nova Org \N'r 7 AcA<'> A Commis^Ao Cokbvl* 

TIV \ P\K\ 0 I SIUOU nos AHstTMPTOS ( ONC FRNP M 1 S AOs 01 ROS COMRA OS ACCI- 
niNlls NO rRVBAlHO 

Ri ST Ml) ]>\v Disi’osxg^i s Ri tirr vmi<niari s RptcRrviFs aos Sfrvk^os di Immior\(;Ao no 
H uwn Dir^ LtoiiH tlo 8 >livi<,o <lc l*ovo(imtuto Rio dc J<muro, loio. 
r>rF>oRii Ni ST 1 IvWoRo 1^1 OT:. I \ RlooI^M^^lo fiadu/iom dOrav\ L Rux .1 Dtparta- 
mcut> 1 stadiia] do I rab ilht) (S< de Inform n,6es) S I’aulo 
iNsrRTCg^Ols Rl Gt I MVIl M \Rl S P\RA A PrOPUANDA I Oro VNl^Ao Dl SYNI>lt 'NtOS PRQ' 
I Issk \ \1 ^ ) Soill l)\l)J s CoOIM RMIWS XPPROVADAS PJ I A PORIARIA DF 2/ OT AOOSXO 
i>i 1 ) i) Mmislti u I) A^fkulliiri Indusln j t Ct iniiu rtj(j SuptruiUmkiu a do 
VI) isu (, niJRllto Rin (k T Ukil » K) o 

\C Ji>s < )n kl\I s \ \ ADMIMSiRATj'AO DO SYR 1>R I f DJ FoNso SlMOl S LOPps MIMISTRO DA 
RIOT 1 i( R\ 1 sDTfsiivtx I ( OMMMHTo Mniisp ijo (I I \uuadiuia, rtidiisli 1 { cCom 
na u j<» 1 t u f uu iro r ) 1 
DucTi Off till 1 st I !<)s I n dos <lt> Hras ] Rio dt J nuito 

lUoltiim io MimOeno da 1 tmVura Industna t ( ommitcto Uio dt faticiro 
iiohiun It J )i ill r "s((i(tiiiidi \piicnltina Comnitrcifo C)bns PubljCri^Tlo I stado dt 
Sd.0 i* nil< s I* lulo 

Lioltiim ti Oif^atfam n I iaainl do / jaf alho St t n t xn i d-i 'Vtrrn ultnia, t ointnc rcio o Obr is 
Piilduas flri 1 st ido tk I’mk s P nilo 

fittUfun da J)ii tclt fio dt Indusirui t ( omnntn S(.crt tana d<i V’^rKtUiui i Coinnurtioi Obras 
Publp tsdfiTsluk (k sao I lulo S l» iiilo 

< )TH1 R S( )trKC 1 S 

AnJ)K\ih (Odilon (k) Ocitdilt mruoli Unistl 4 ^jic la Ao r> Kio dt J mtiro, Oi t( bt r 
I ) 

Ki\m o (f laiKcsvt 11 past tit II tvvtniu Milano Moutiadon 

Rowkni n 1 (i n a nio) 1 i*'f /« nd i ’ fn Juhunai loniah \os 7 and k Rome i~, ami 
2^ Fcbruar> njio 

1)1 XiFNCiK (PjliHio) \ colonjsKj&o do AoiU poi iimm^ianUs tnroptus lUazil I nro^ 
i an tl No if Rio dt lantiro 16 Vinjustit)^'’ 

I>T Caw OS (Dtodctio) () al^'odat* mi Brasil t a Coidtumia mnndial aigodotna dt No\*i 
OTkaiis Rome k;, 

1^1 Casjro (Kaimtl) Bn si) (Ct Tit ails de \ ie indt i>endunU 1 laHeiut di^Otmo No jS t,i 
luvii Oelobtj 

Dl J jCTiiRio (Dr \lvan)) AI mu d dos advogados la/eiidtuos agnuiltoies e crmdore« 
do Biasil S Piulo Soe An 1 dit ora Tana MagalhSt s ” nj2() 

Dr SxKxNDA R\iost> (C V ; J In on i e pratjca dt coopt iat,&o D i coopt i i^t> cm gtral t 
tsptt] ilunnU do I rasil Rio dt f inciro, UnprenSri N jtioiial 1012 
Dr Toi i no ( Dtmc till)) Ja Bit sil dt iios lours et Tavcnirdn P.rtsil Rc dt VAminqueLa 
/Oi , No I) P uis, Stptt nib( r T02 

(rOBHATo /Dr Celeste; V coop^racao na Agricultiira tspecialmentt no Rio Draiidt do 
Sul Repoil presented to tlie ^id National Agntullni d ami Stuckbreedirg Coiigiejs 
held a Rio dc Taueiro in Sepi ember 1922* Reprinted tiom the iarnw do Poio Of 
Porto Alegre. Porto Alegre 19*2. 

(.ROSSI (Pi of Dott \inteir/t)} siona della colomx/fca/iout europia al Brasilt e della cmigra 
ziont italiana ntllo Staio di s Pndo Milan, Albnghi Stgalj, 1914 
1 ini NT (Armando) Ty’orgamsalion agncole au Brtsii Anveir, I^portt el Dosfee, rgi^ 
TioydRoih (U ) The State of Palana Btanl Its Past Present and Future Otowih. Britisdi 
Ch imhtr of Commert c of Sflo P mlo and Southern Brazil, 1921 
I iv/iTro (Trim); lyOStatoe I’emigra/ionein Brasije ProhUnu Itahani,lAo \ Rotne, Marcli 
192- 
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Magartnos roRRF'^ FiiHO (Dr A^ithur F ) El dc‘^«irn>llo ck la aRruiiltura J a, \ if( h6n (Supple 
mtntfoj the First Cuitenary of the. Xndeptiuknet of th< ITnlUd Stat< s ol Bri/il) 
Bucijos \iics, 7 Sepitmbtr 192^ 

MaRCOvdisoi Sotj^a (T Oscar) O Lstado de sa > PAulo plivsico pediUco t corujimco c ad 
immstritivo b Paulo T\t ibekumcuto Graphito Umvt rsal i)ts 
l^ ARsv {\xnyh) Bra/jhau Cotton ManchesUr, favlor (rinicttl vins 1 >2 
Plstaw (Paulo) Der bta it S3. ^ P lulo llluslrurU /cihtn 4 70 Icipsu is Jum 1922 

Pbviwi (Filippo) Due mill )iii di itahamin Brasik Kouu Sis n> 

PlUiOi (Ohviei) ke Bresd / l&ccfiomtsU I ranrjis \os 51 S2,‘>4 d i) i 111 <1 Vos i \ 

of 102*. Ians 

Porto (Harm lb il) PossibilKiadrs ccommiic is do Brasd sock da le \ icion il U Aencultura 
Kio d( Jam 110 19 i 

Porto (Hautubil) (> Brasil 1 eouomKo en i >*. 1 >-.1 \cUn(,aodi ui Ulcm(,a ni puuti 
tx^iosic 10 luternacioTi il d< boUTchi < mtros pi ) Im tos IropK us ft ilisidi tm I udres 
tin iiiiiho dc I )2i Rio h J ineiro Jjp lo Aniunri do Bi isd r } 

WuiTAKi R (Dr Jos Mniia) OrguuStU i6ti b mcaiia dil Br isd fa \act 6 n (Suppknicnt b r 
the I list Ctritcnirvof the rudepemknet of (ht UnitLct Stitts >1 Bnzil) Buemos Aires 
St pttmlicr 1 i2 ’ 

loSivroDiS P^t>IO>^1l OT ADRir wit> i) j s I e< 11 Doit Vt ii\o Au n s i no 192 > 
Bibbotcta b pit;p 114 ind wk ‘ kiCdmii S Paulo 1 
\<* Coon k \Tiv \s Vt RK oi i'. NO Kio (^RA\Di oo si I t Cuz (If h Isa Vo i->9 Ri< d li 
iiHn " uu\ ciuhrt 1 > 1 

Ifinahs / « S )( <■ id I kiitilliri I m s Paul; 
litaskl If Rio k jijun 

/ f f>n il 1 ans 
/ } taf it P lulo Biusstls 

1 / f'^tnda \J )inni iruinoitlu. lu tituio A^'^icola Biu->ileiro ’ tvi > <k J mcirt 
1 Oa^tia (h Jiolsa Rio <k T lunro 

ifa Him Bulktiuolthe Soeitdidt Nacioii il U ruultnr i ** Ru <k lintiro 
Rt isla il s I iiii kuiilHta d tiu S Piuki 
At u / / Im iqii I iihn l*ins 
La kill ta ( I ntal S I mb 
Li r il ifn i ( )/ )/ual R inu 


1 C 01 OM/A 

Ip a ]jre\aouN article on the economic and iv^iiuiltuidl det elo])iuent 
ol Bia/:il (ij we siw how that couutr\ bv re ison of the feitiht\ of it^ 
soil ol the extent ol its forests >1 ii^ incalculable mineral wealth and of 
its waterfiills capable of producing; inexhaiDtilde motive ]K>wet torinduslft 
a2(iicultnrc tiul trans])ort, offets the most a inecl possibilities ot dcM^lop- 
ment ip all fi^dd^ f activity At the conclusion of that article we atUrmed 
that Bta/il was well ou the wav to a brilliant economic tuture which it 
will reach the more readily if it has at its disposal the lafioui necessary 
tor the development ol its immense resources (2) The Fedeial Oo\ern- 


(1) 1 nf (Hf national Revi&w of A^ncuUutal Economics ^ Jauuuiry February 19 n 

(2) Xlu. popuUtioii of Brazil, according to the recent Census, wis 5o6^*i,oas on i Sep* 

tember 1930, as compared with i7,3rS,5*)6 in 1^00, m 16)0 «id 10,112,061 

in 1S72 I'ht area of Brazil is 8,497,540 square kilometres 
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uient is well \waie of this and in older to facilitate as much as possible the 
development of those resources it has sought to bung its legislation tnoie 
and more into conformitv with the principles and methods of modem na 
tions has gi anted ampl^ facilities to undertakings foi the exploitation of 
the natuml wealth ol the coimlrv both airricultural and mineral, has given 
t\erA ])ossible faulitv to the visitors and students who have come from 
all parts of the world and has earned out d liberal pilicv with a view 
to ]x)pnlitmg and eolt)ni7mg the countrv (i) As a result of this |x)l!cv 
<ilmost ill the countries which have a surplus population now direct their 
emigi ition with nicreisinc mtensiU to the various States of Brazil so that 
while 1 he total tnimber of immigrants tween 1908 and 1919 onlv amounted 
to I 01 s 87] m the two \^drs 1919 and 1920 it amounted to 5 57b 275 
In regard to tlie immigration and colonization |k> 1 ic\ under the Rt- 
jiuhlic three ])tiiods mu be noted The first of these is the ]')enod between 
the beginning c f the new legime <nid the piomnlgation of the I^'ederal Con 
stitution th i1 is from 15 JNo\ ember i88q to 24 Februarv 1891 the second 
period is liom the lattci date to 24 December 1894 when a law was voted 
wherein all the services relating to this im]joitant bi mchof public adnnms 
1 ration weie iransferred to the seiiarate Slates the third period begins 
with the Decree of 19 A])nl 1907 No b 155 which igain assigned to the 
iVderd Crovcrnmtnt the direction of the stnices of mimigr itiou tind col 
oin/ ition though illowmg to eontmue those which hid lieen est ibhshed 
111 the me intnue bv the \aiious Statens 

The most mteiesting piovisions of this Decree winch li>s down and 
tvpliins the policv of the 1 edc ml (roveniment m this nnttcr art those 
relating to the found ition of colonics 01 vilDges for the f imilies of ign 
cnltnnsls who come to settle in the couiitrv 

The colonv or nucleus of eolomzatioii - wt leDroducc the precise 
dchnition given f)} the Decree is a group of parcels measuied and di 
vided with cleailv mdic ited boundaries of selected lands which are fertile 
and Sint ible for agnculturc 01 gi izmg are salubiious .md hav’e abundance 

(j) Iht tnunciil Bra /i ) 1 m juris Dr Xavxei da Silvum wj it 11114 ot 11 k ‘ riKhts aiul (ul 
vatuagts AvliKli the. oiisUtutioii uid 1 iws of Brazil giuriuUt to foruj^ncis ’ unuiks ilmt 
tlKj. irt. f x:*.t,cclingb lilxt il \<> country lias extended to funiciurs luou fullv 01 more 
fUeclivtly tliL ixisonil guai tutus which arc. so lavishlt conhntd uiion its own citizens 
\b long IS he It tains In *rjginal n Uioii ilit y, th< foreigiu r in Bi i/d t n30\ s c v< ry pi ivilt ge cx 
apt tilt cvuici/c ol pihttcil lights is soon as he is inlurih/c«] uid has r< sided 111 Bia/il 
lor tin prtscnlwd iioriod ht is invested with aU Ukjsc. ughts Mith the sok exception that he 
rLmuns inUigiblc loi tin President > <»r Vice Prcsidcncjy ol the Rcpuhln Moreover foreign 
even when tht v art not 11 ilni ih/ed can publielv and Ireeh iieitorm in> wotrslnp or profess 
any religion, whether they join logeihei for that purixise or not and mav aequin any luoperly, 
if according to the provisions (jI the orthnaiyliw tht\ have the right ofmteting andofa*s 
soei ition Ihty enjoy the riglit^' of tlw free exiiression of thought* of repiesentatiou before 
the pnblu authoritie*- of dtnouneing abuse of aulhoritv ol prose tuting guilty poisons, of 
entering and leaving the n ition il Lertilorvin tune ol peaee uith then own possessions wlicn 
and how it m ly suit them and ail the other rights without e vex ption, which the constitution 
ruogin/es to Bra/ihins Mljxrsons Brazilnuis and fouigm is, are equal before the law and 
no oiu I an be compelled to do or not to do anything exapt in accordance With the law" 
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(#f water for the various needs of the population Each parcel must contain 
a sufficient area fully to employ the settler acquiring it, and must be served 
by roads which allow of ready and easy trans|>ort, and must l)e in a fa\'Our- 
able position suitable for the settlement of immigrants as owners, 'fhe 
Decree itself lays down that those localities are to be ])refeired for the found- 
ation of colonies which combine the following conditions (a) a suitable 
altitude and land adapted to general cultivation ; {/) a situation adjoining 
or close to railways, or rivers on which there is a service of steamboats, 
and near centres of }>o])nlation in which the owners of the lots of land can 
find a x>t‘ofitable market for the produce of their lalxnir , (r) abundance of 
running water foi the domestic use of the occux>ants of the lots, tor water- 
ing stock, for irrigation and for agricultural and industrial purpi^ses 
((/) configuration and soil which allow' of the application of mechanical 
agricultural yirocesses , {(') existence of forests, on the sjxit rjr in the neigh- 
hoiiihood, which favourably influence the climatic conditions and the pro- 
(kictivity ot the region and ensure to the coltmies a supply of wood for build- 
ing and foi fdhei ])ur]x^ses and tite necessary fuel , (/) sufficient area 
tor the enlargement of the colony, so that the direct discendants of tlie 
fust iinmigiants settled in it, the members of their families or persons of 
tlien ac()nainlance who have not vet come to the coiintr>", it sent for to 
settle in the colony, ma>' become ownets of land in the colony itself or 
in Its immediate neighbourhood 

If tlie |xisition and the imjxirtauce of the colony require the formation 
of au administrative centre, a sufficient area must be reserved tor that pur- 
|K)se in the fattest part ot the di-itriot, x>rovided alw'avs tJiat it enjoys the 
neccssaiv conditions of salulirity 

In each colony lots are also reserved for the construction of public 
ljuildmgs and foi purfioscs ot general interest. 

The hds are elassifie<l as rural and urban (i) Rural lots are those 
intended foi agriculture 01 stockbreedmg. They are usually of au area 
not exceeding JS hectares if the colony stands teside or near a laihvay or 
a rivei on wdiich theie is a service of steamlKiats, but in otliei cases the lot^ 
may be as much as 50 hectares in area ( hdinarily in each ruial lot a house 
is constructed as a lesidence for the immigrant and his family and is after- 
wards sold to the immigrarl at cost jirice. There aie, however, lots on 
w'hichlhere are no houses for those immigrants who may wish to build them 
on their owm account lu such cases a temporary d'^’^elling is provided for 
the settler and his family 

The nxral lots, averaging ,>5 hectares in area, are sold at ]>iices vaiving 
from 8 to 30 milteis (z) the hectare ; the settler must })ay the price at once 
if he is a bachelor, but the payment is deferred it he has a family in the 
former case he is given a definite title to the land; in the second case, a 
pit) visional title which will be converted into a definite title as soon as 
the payment of the purchase jirice has been completed The payment 

(r) ITrhdU lot« arc those in the administrative amti-e ut the inlentled to form the 

tature town Or village, 

( 2 ) The ilaper milreist is equal to r.68 francs at par. 
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is made by instalments covering a period of five to eight yeats, the first 
mstahiient being payable in the third year. 

f )t]ier facilities are granted to the newly-arrived immigrants. They 
aie allowed to travel without charge to the colony ; they are given food for 
some days, work is found for them, either for wages or in the form of small 
contracts, in the construction of roads or in other services in the colony 
foi a period of six to eight months, the work being so distributed that each 
head of a family may do about 15 days' labour each month and earn there- 
by enough to maintain his family until the first ha i vest , they are given 
medicmes giatnitoiislv during the first year and gratuitous medical attend- 
ance during all the period preceding the ‘‘ enuiucipation " of the colony (i), 
they are supplied gratuitously with the principal implements recpiired for 
theii work, and seeds and seedlings are periodically distributed to them. 

Stoies of food and other necessities are kept in the colonies and there 
are also schools for elementary agricultural instruction, experimental plots 
directed by agncultuial experts who ad\d,se tlie immigrants in the choice of 
llie crops which they can most ])rofitably cultivate and of the methods of 
cnltivation to ado])l, as well as a postal service and a medical service and a 
dispeiisaty^ 

Piovjsion is also made hir the organization of show^s .iiid fairs of agri* 
eultinal and industrial jirod nets, with ]n'izes foi those who most distingiush 
themselves 01 in any way display theii superiority over others 

Many flourishing “ nuclei of colonization ” have been organized by 
the Fedeial Government on the lines described with a view to making them 
model mllage.s, small centres of activity for the up-to-date piactice of agri- 
ctiltme in the districts adjoining the lines of comriiunication. 

The Stab\s, too, particularly the southern vStates, wdiich enjoy a lem- 
jierate climate, have established and continue to establish “ nuclei of colo- 
nization on thcii own account, with or without the aid of the Union. 

From the important Me.ssage presente 1 to Congress in July 1921 by 
the President of the State ot S. Paulo, His Excellency Dr. Washington Euis 
Pereira de Souza, it appears that in X9?e there were in tliat State seven 
“ nuclei of colonization ” not 3’et “ emancipated, ” with an area of 49,169 
iiectares, of which 17,257 were cultivated The ])rodnce of these colonies 
in 1920 was valued at 5,844,687 milreis, and consisted princi])ally of rice, 
maize, bean^, coffee and potatoe.s. And it may here be mentioned that by 
the Uaw of 4 T)ecember 1915, No, 1,487, premiums were instituted for the 
settlers who obtained the largest and best pn)ductiou of ceieals in the years 
rc)i6 to 1918. 

The aggregate population of the seven colonies amounted to 16,641 
inhabitants (11,006 Brazilian and 5,635 foreigners) thus classified : 
uiral population, 12,675, urban population, 3,654; suburban popula- 
tion, 312. 

The mral properties were valued at 2,546,640 milreis and the urban 

\i) The colony is declared by the Govcrnhient to be “ emancipated ” as soon as there is 
no further necessity to give siiecial aid to the immigrants settled in it. 
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properties at 2,243,180 milreis. In the seven colonies there arc 39 schools. 
At the end of the year to which the Massage relates the colonies of Coiide 
Parnahyba, Nova Veneza, Martinho Prado Junior, Noca Kiiropa and Nova 
Odessa were ‘'emancipated ” (i). 

In the State of Rio Orande do vSiil, as might he ex])ected from its j 0 k>ur- 
ishing condition, there has l^eeii a constant development of “ nuclei of 
colonization Almost all the settlers have paid for their lots of land, thus 
becoming independent owners ; there is not a family wliich has not its own 
house and its own stock. Wheat and maize, beans, potatoes, rice, lucerne, 
\'ines and sugar-cane are often found cultivated in the same lot This 
variety of products ensures to the settler an almost fixed annual return, 
'rhe sanitary condition^ are good, thanks to the mild climate and to the 
situation of the colonies on hills and table lands. 

In Parand there are the following federal colonics \'era Ouarany, 
Jtapaia, Jesuino Marcomles, Ivahy, Tayo, Cruz Machado, Senador Correia, 
Apucaiana. They number about 20,000 inhabitants. vSomc have already 
been emancipated 

The State encouiages colonization by gi\dng facilities to seltlei^ to 
acqnne lands assigned foi the piii*])ose In the Federal Oovernment or from 
])nvate undertakings, or by assisting the commnnes to give such facili- 
ties, or by Itself <ic()niritig land to grant to .settlers. Law No. 1,042 ol 
1910 fixes the conditions u]K)n which lands may lx* granted to jirivate 
])eTsons , ill accoidance with the terms of this law 1.100 000 hectares have 
filready been distributed, wliich will allow of tlie settlement ol at least 20,000 
lamilies. 

The vStale of Mina-^ (reraes, endowed as it is with large areas of exceed 
mgjy fertile land in winch the mo.st varied forms of cultnation can be pro- 
fitably carried on, offers a very wide field for colonization and the (kivem- 
menl lias devoted cuirsidciable sums to this purpose The area intended 
tor agricultmal coloiues 14 divided into lots each appioximately 25 hectares 
in extent The price uf the lots is fixed in advance, according to the local- 
ity, on the basis of the value of the lands and of the improvements carried 
out on them (clearing, sowing, building of the house). The settler is ex])ect- 
ed to pay the price by means of annual payments, in kind or in money, 
equal to 20 per cent, of the total production of the year. As soon as he 
is settled on the lot, the settler receives the provisional title whicli guar- 
antees him the possession of it on condition that he carries out the duties 
prescrilx'd by the regulations of the agricultural eolorn . Wlien the price 
has Ixen fully paid he receives the definite title which confers upon him the 

(t) Recently a law has been i>assed in this State (N“o 1,814, dated 27 Detain bei 1921} 
which permit '9 the alienation of the uncultivated public lands. The Government is authorized 
to make free grants to citizens of the State or to foreigners domiciled therein ot 500 hectares 
of cultivable laud or 4,000 hectares of ixi^ture laml 01 50 hectares of land in the neighbourhood 
of towns necesstity for the aationa! defence, or for the aniservation of the springs, 

rivers, flora {tnd fauna of the country are excepted from sale. The ex|Xiases of ihv grant are 
at the cost of the grfUitee. In regard to this matter see the Boktim do Departamento 
B&tadml do Tmbalko^ No«. 40 and 41, S. Paulo, 3rd and 4th Quarters of 1921 
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owiiershi]) <>t the lot with all the iniprovenients which have been made 
upon it It wa.s stated in the Message addressed to the vState Congress on 
14 Julv i()20 by the President of the State, Dr. Arthur da Silva Bernardes, 
that theie were at that date 22 nuclei of colonization in the State, of 
which 14 were “ emancipated , the 22 colonies had a ])opiilation of about 
j5,ooo inhabitants and the produce of the agriculture and stockbreeding 
carried on in them was valued at 10,178,218 milreis. The colony of In- 
confidentes has developed wonderfully and is in perfect working order. 
()ther agricultural colonies are being formed. 

Recent and com])lete figxires relating to the nuclei of colonization 
are not obtainable ; even for the States in which colonization is most active 
the statistics are incomplete The following information relating to 1920 
is taken from the Message of the President of the Republic presented in 
1921, on the occasion of the (»pening session of the nth 'IvCgislature. 

In the year 1920 the population of the “ nuclei of colonization was 
41,722 The imml:)er of rural lots which had l3een surveyed and marked 
out wa*^ 9,37 ^ and the mnnber of urban lots, 3.055. Of the rural lots 4,297 
had been completely paid foi and 2,413 had been partially paid for; of the 
urban lots 1,185 had lieen completely paid for. The agricultural produce 
obtained by the settlers amounted to 12.903,897 milreis and the value of 
othej produce to 7,308,428 milreis, making a total of 20,212,325 milreis, 
as compared with 17,956.189 milreis in 191Q and 16,333,852 milreis in 
1918. 

The prochicc lesulting Irom stockbreeding amounted to 7. 955. 9-1 1 mil- 
reis as compared with 6,770,050 milreis in 1919 and 5, (>39, 795 milreis in 
1918 

In 1920 the settlers paid to the public funds, for lots of land, houses, 
improvements and assistance of various kinds, the sum of 804,128 milreis 
as 01 dinary re\eiiue and 1,283 milreis as extraordinary revenue, as compared 
with 621,819 niilreis in 1919, The normal revenue of the colonies may l)e 
estimated at 500,000 milreis and it will be seen that this figure was exceeded 
by ^04,128 milreis In the years from 1918 to 1920 the ordinary and ex 
traordinary revenue amounted altogether to 2,965,806 milreis. 

It is noteworthy that the Immigration Office is steadily developing 
the work of colonization in the north of Brazil 'I'he C>overnment of the 
vState of Pernambuco has already as'=jigned for this ptir|X)se the lands which 
formed the former agricultural centre of Agua-Preta and the States of Pa- 
rahyba and Bahia have ■[)laced at the disi)Osal of the Ministry of Agriculture 
large areas which are now being examined b\^ experts. An interesting 
plan of coloiiizuLion has Ix^en adopted by the State of Bahia (l; which, 
particularly xr the di.stricts of Jequie, Marac.is, Morro do Chapco and Ja- 
cobiua, offers specially favourable possibilities of development. In other 
States of the North-west (Ceara, Rio Grande do Norte) the work of organ- 

(I) RkLATORIO AmESENTAUO AO KXM SK. DR J J. vSICABRA, GOVERNADOR DO li^STAUG, 

PELO iNG .Tost Barbosa dv Sotoa^ Secrj^tarIo pa Aoricclthra, Indttstrxa, CoMarERCio, 
ViACAo E Obi^as Pctbucas i>o Kstapo da BAtilA Anno up ig^o Bahia, 
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izitig nuclei of a)loTiimtion " on lands offered by the State Ck>veruments 
is l)eing actively carried on (i). 

Th^ formation of colonies certainly involves very considerable ex|>end- 
iture, both in the selection and marking out of the districts to be assigned 
to the immigrants, in the preparation of the lands and in the organization 
of the various public services, but the Federal Ck)verninent and the State 
Governments willingly incur this expenditure, as they see in the colonies 
an effective means of ])romoting the ['^ovoiuninto do solo, tliat is to say, 
supplying the necessary factors for utilizing the inexhaustible feitility oi 
those vast regions. 


§ 2. The FAZE VIMS 

Heside.'> the iinclei of colonization, ’* in which the immigrants, sup- 
ported by the aid furnished by the vState, can make a ])osjtion for themselves 
as irulependeul atrriciiltniists, the “ fazendas which, as is well-known, 
are the institution most characteristic of Brazilian rural economy, give a 
laigc 'nnoiint ol cni])loyment to k'ly*nr. The “ fazendas ” are large agri- 
cultural undertakings, run on industrial lines, usually for the nro duel ion of 
c >ffee, in which the technicMl e(|uinment is the best X)ossible imaginable 
to ensure the j)rodiiction of the crop to the fullest extent and in the most 
convenient way , theie are others in which special crops are cultivated, 
such as sugar-cane and cotton, but those for the cultivation of coffee are 
the most numerous and the largest and furnish employment to by far the 
greater number of immigrants. It is of these, therefore, that we shall prin- 
cipally speak 

Let iis consider more closely this characteristic institution, what it 
is, whal is the kind of work carried out on it and under what conditions 
the work is done. 

In the midst of the ])laiitation rise the binldings of the jazenJa, formed 
by the line of cottages of the workers, all uniform and in line, and by the 
grou]) of buildings including the house (ff the jazenciciro and of his manager, 
the cmienlws, the venda and the lerrein) 

The house of the iazendeiro has only one story but it is raised above 
the level of the ground : the roof projects l>eyond the externa^ wall, so as 


(i) The State oi Far^ a lar^e area ol “ assi]ttnerl lantE ” wliith it grants (a* sells 

ip coiitormity with the laws relating to the public 1 ^ 14 -=! TUes<* laws authorize the fret grant 
to settlers, after a >^ar’s resulence, ol 25 heetares t>f land, already surveyt'd and maiktd out, 
in the district served by the Bragauga Railway. In any district tree grants ot 100 ht ctarcs 
of agriailtiual lautl may lx* made to ixTsons who do not tavn any land in the territoiy nt the 
State. In the tiuayana region of the State of Bara, on the left bankot the Rivci Am^iztm, 
lots of 100 hecUires can lx* grantetl iu like mainicr to any one who can show that he i^ in 
a position to cultivate it, and the provisional title is converted after two years into a definite 
title, 1 ‘he State also values lands and ^ells them at prices v.irving according to their 
quality and situation. See ; Frbitas VAttufOr Eurico) : EllSstadodel Paiil, in La Naci^dny 
(Supplement for tlie First Centenary of the Independence of the TTniled States of Brazil) 
Buenos Aires, 7 Septembtu* 1923. 
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to iorni a veranda, frojn which the planter can overlook a jejreat part of 
the xiropertv 

I'lie workeis' cottages, foniierly built of a variety of different mater- 
ials, are now usually all built of brickwork in accordance with sanitaiy^ 
nile^ which have lieen spontaneously^ adopted by the more enlightened 
iivemUiws , they usuall\ liave one door and two or three windows , the 
upper ])art is so constmcted as tf) give plenty of ventilation In the larger 
fazindab the workers' quarters are generally well arranged Behind the 
cottage IS a strip of land on winch the worker cultivates vegetables for his 
lanulv and raises a few head of stock 

The cni^tnhos are the buildings in which the manipulation of the pro- 
duce lakes place that the washing, the removal oi tlie ])arcJuiient and 
other o])eritions to which the coffee is subjected oi the crushing of 
the sngai cane Theie are also woikshops for various industries, notably 
those connected with timber which is furnished in huge quantities and 
in gre it \arlet^ by the immense foiests 

The icrrei}0 is the vard made of cement or eartli for the washing and 
(Irving of the coffee 

( )ther buildings are occupied by the oenda the central store m 
which can be acquired food and othei goods, and in some fazendas there 
IS a chnrcli and a school Sometimes, loo theie aic tilths oi ]>laoes for 
recre it ion 

In the more iiri])oit<int fazendas the buildings haAe the a])pearanct ol 
a village <111(1 therefore besides the buildings mentioned theie art found 
others for the accommodation ot the various ser\ ices u (pined ])v the most 
piogressne decelojimeiit of an agricultural and induslrnil centre amongst 
these being the sanitary service A not<ible example is the fazenda of 
<Iuat<ipaia (vS Paulo) which has a niilway schools, a church a hospital, 
a restaurant, a cinematograph and iiiany^ othei conveniences in thi^ 
fazenda thousands of workers are employed in the cultivation of coffee 
sugai, cotton and iice 

The coffee and sngai when the’v leave the fazenda have no need of 
tuithcT manipulation and are earned directly to the market on Luge carts 
The coffee and sugar plantaticms have been made on soil fonneih' 
covered In the viigin forest the rich vegetation was com ei ted into a mass 
ol ashes and charcoal wdncli formed the best ]irep luition of the ground for 
the cafezal In the midst of the recenth formed fazendas may still be seen 
the blackened trunks of huge trees In the new coffee-growing districts, 
behind the dwellings of the workers extend the vast (lense woods still 
untouched bv the hand of man 

In the colhetla or gatheiing of the coffee crop all the members of the 
worker s family are emploced including the boys, who aie useful in gather- 
ing the berries which the adults cannot reach 

The berries are measured by algnejras.a measure which varies some- 
what in different fazendas but generally contains 50 litres 

Many^ operations follow the gathering of the crop . the coffee beans are 
separated fiom the pulp and the outer envelope, they are washed to re-^ 
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move the mucilage which still adheres to them, they are dried and graded 
according to quality. Some of these operations are carried out in the 
tmeiro and some in the mf^mhos in which the machines are usually worked 
by steam power ; some fazendas even have electric motors. 

In the production of sugar, which is most extensively cultivated in 
the State of Pernambucr> and is also largely cultivated in the vStates of 
Rio de Janeiro, 8ergi])C, Alagoas, Bahia, and Parahyba, agriculture and 
industry are even more clo.sely associated than in the production of coffee 
as a large investment of capital is required for the machinery In the 
State ofvS. Panlo, which is the leading vState for coffee-growing, sugar-cane 
is not cultivated on a large scale, but it gives excellent results, and some 
fazendas aie almost exclusively devoted to its cultivation 

'J'he ])lanlations ordered with intelligent care, the immense yards, the 
stores and the workshofis in which the machines are at woik grading the 
produce, the staLles and cowsheds kept with watchful care, wheie the ani- 
mals are bred ami ffonri‘-h, every tiling is usually regulated " almost uith a 
sense of (^xteinal elegance ' (i), so that the visitor rcallv has the impres- 
sion that llie organization of the hzenda has in some eases reached, after 
a long aiiO laborious inocess of traiisfoimation. a high degree of ]>er 
tectiou 

\s to the conditions (d em])loyment of the workeis, it may be noteil 
that thcii Wriges aie fibred ou the basis of a yearly agreement, which 
sometimes merely verbal (2). (knendly the worker in a coffee plantation, 
which is the tvjncal fazenda, leceives today a wage which varies, <iccording 
to the (listnVt, from 100 to 150 or even 200 imlreis per thousand jilanl'^ 
culti\ate(] 'Icleauing the land, w'eeding and | riming the shrubs), together 
with b{‘tweeti hoo and Soo rcis for every alqnctra (50 litres ) of coffee berries 
gatliereil Ife is also allowed, in almost all the ])lantations, to cultivate 
maize, beans and vegetables for his own Ix^iiefit. cither in a strip of land 
which, as we haw seen, the iazendeiro assigns to him, or -Kdween the lines 
of coffee trees. 

The condition'^ of the workers in the large fazauias cxivering seA-’cral 
thousands of acres and belonging to wealthy landowners are of course 
1>etter tliiui those of the w^orkers (m the small fazmdas. However, there is 
a tendency at the jiresent time to pay the workers better, in view of the 
great need of labour. Among the reasons which latterly have contributed 
appreciably to im])rove their cxinditioii may \ye noted the following 
I. the increase which has taken !>lace in the price of coffee since iqri, after 
ten years of very low prices ; 2. the extension of coffee-cultivation, wdiich 
has increased the demand for laliour in projx)rtion to the siqqdy ; 3. the 
development since IQ15 of the cultivation of subsidiary’^ (Tops, snob a*' 
maize, beans, cotton and rice, and of stockbreeding, a development which 


(1 ) Emigrazione AGRICOI.A AL BrasJLE. RcUiisione (it utia Commi*,sione di htudio itaUana. 
Bologna, 19T3. 

(j;) OuiDA (Or. Ug<j) : ly’cmigrastione italiana pel Brasiks ReoltOc prosix^tlive, Rome, I'i- 
pogiufia flelle Cartieve Ceti trail, 19-21. 
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marked a new era in the agricultural history of Brazil It should be noted 
that the cultivation ot subsidiary crops gave very large profits, especially 
an 191^) and 1917, Irom which great advantage resulted to the workers, who 
had pievionsl> attempted to cultivate them, but siKiradically and with in- 
(hlferent results 

Uhe public authorities, too, have taken steps to protect the agricultural 
labourers igainst jxissible abuses on the part oi the fazemhiro^ Amongst 
Ihe pr(>\isions made lor this puipose we mav mention two t^4>lcal laws, 
that of 5 J iiiuarv 1904 No i 050 which gave to the workers as security 
loi the remunerition due to them the light of distress on the cro]) of the 
\earin which the^^ give their laly>ur and the Baw ol 2‘“ December iqil, 
No 1 290 winch created in the State of S Paulo the Patronaio a^ucola 
an olhee which watcher ovei the lights and interests ol the workeis This 
olhce leccnes qiphcalious either directly from the parties concerned or 
from the consuls 01 other authorities or persons who intciest themselves in 
them m ikes the necessary inquiries tiies to bring about friendh settle- 
ments or, if nccessar\ bikes action betorc the coinb^ and conducts the 
cases gratuitoush \i) 

B}/ vr ulu.dh im]>ro\ing the working conditions otU n d «iir 1 b\ cairving 
on m active piopagaiida to make bctici known and ap|>icoKited the possi 
bihties of id^ anlageous emplo\uient in auneultuie <ind v othei branches 
of ( coiioimc aetn lt^ the (k)\en)ment ol Bri/il Ins ilw i>s sought to cn 
courage moic uid more the ininiig ration ol libour lud to this end it ha? 
ilso eoiK hided special international agreements which ne idmirabK 
idipted loi regulcitnig on up to dit^ pniKi])ks the great economic and 
social phenomenon of enugrition Ol these agreements the labour tre ity 
between Itah <iiid Brazil ol S Octeiber T021 is the most recent uid the most 
striking cMinple It establishes cqtiabt"^ between Italian citizens and 
Hia/ilmis m legaid to conqiensa turn for accidents during lalxnir it recog- 
ni/C" the complete validiD ot individual an 1 eollcctice lalxnir agreements 
concluded m Italy and pledges the two (jovernintmls to give everv lacilitv 
ioi the making ol understandings between Itah lud the various States of 
Brazil with regard to the conditious ot the workers i he Fedei d (rovern 
incut also undert ikes to watch over the observance oi the labour agi cements 
to protect the immigrants ind to facilitate the organuation of co ooenitive 
societies for distribution credil, production labour thrift and mutual 
aid amongst the Italian labourers, as well as the work of the It illau socie- 
ties which miy be termed for the lienelit of the immigrants All the facil 

(i) Ihc. Pair mii ) ai,nc la ot S Piulo i oltI uii nuuibci of lawctrb at its htaU 

office in tlw c ipit il and more tliiii » hmidied puhhcos in ihi Intenoi ot th< Statf* 

In ij^o 'applications were received tr nn 42^ worktis who weit heads of families, lelating to 
724 workM'j ot diffeicnl naiumalilies and 6 b faztndtiros ih*^ Palromto has been woikmg 
since Jinuov JQi ind ils itUvitv grow-* sieadil> is it become-, be tU r kne^wn bj the workers 
sime Its tornution it has dealt with 4 277 disputes mioJvmg about 6 /kx> vontos Iteiukav 
jurs by prefercins , to bring about friendly settle men ts md in this way 1 ms prcKiueed 
lent results , onlv rarely^ when fri< ndly negotiation-, break down, does it take legal pro* 

m dnigs 
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ities granted to immigrants from other coirntries will be granted also to 
Italian immigrants. 

We may remark that this labour treaty, based 01 the principles indi- 
cated, regulates in a manner satisfactory alike to the Italian emigrants 
and to the employers of lalx)ur in Brazil, the economic relations between 
the two countries, making it pf)ssibh for the Italian emigrants to assist 
in the development of that immense country and to deiive very consider- 
able advantages from it. Tt is a result of the fuller recognition on the part 
of the governing classes in Brazil of the great value of Ihc immigrants in 
turthering the present develo])menl and building u]) the fntine wealth of 
of the various States of the grerit South American Confederation. 

3 \(n<iciTi/riTRAn CRKorr. 

In examining the Presidential Message^ lor the Slates of Brazil in which 
agricnltnre and stockbreeding are most widely diffused mid glancing through 
the principal Brazilian ]>eriodicals wliich deal with rural economy, it is eas} 
to see how great an iiitere.st roused in Brazil by the ]'roblem of agiicultural 
credit It is often the subject of lectures in which eminent economists 
ex})lain the credit systems which aie in operatic»n in luirope and these sys- 
tems are also studied by the Federal Oovernnieut, which now lealizc-* 
the urgent need cd introducing into Brazil a leal banking organization cap- 
able of s\ slematic dly su]>})lying to agriculture the means of which it 
lia^ need foi its full development (i) Here and there, too special schemes 
have been initialed Thus the (}<>vernment ol the State ol Rio Grande do 
Snl, one of the mOvSt prosperous ol the States, has, amongst other projects, 
proposed the creation of a credit bank for agriculture and stockbreeding 
with a view to fostering the devck pment of the'^e two ])iincipal souices of 
the wealtli oi Hut Stale Tlie i 'oveinnienl of the State o) Pani, on the othei 
h<tnd, lias lecently authorized the creation of an agiicultural credit bank, 
paiticularly for the purpose of granting loans for riibl^ei ])lant<itions. 

But the State wliich is by far the most interesting in relation to agn- 
culltiral credit iriHitutions is that of S. Paulo, the most active of all the 
States in economic matters In thal vSt«ite the Bank of Mortgage and Agri- 
cnltuial Credit, the “economic banks” and the “popular credit banks ”, 
all provide for placing at the disposal of agriculturists and manufacturers, 
at a model ate rate of interest, the funds which they retpiire. 

The Bank of Moitgage and Agricultural Credit was established, in 
conformity with Law^s No. 923, of 8 August 1904, and No. i,ibo, of 29 De- 
cember 1908, by Decree No. 1,747, of 17 January 1909, with the object of 
helping agriculture by supplying mortgage and agricultural credit (for 
the acquisition of land, for discounting and rediscounting bills and “ war- 


(i) Xlte Fi:dera 0 ,o Rural cio Rimtl hjis rrcenUs’ itiUT(.‘su*d itself in the prublein of ajjncul- 
tuiril credit At a meeting aniventd by it an imjx>rtant scheme was put forward by one of the 
membt^rs, 8 enh(«: Jo&o (UfEoui. See : O CRHUixo Aoaicoi<A ra semanal da fei>kracA.o rijral 
Do Brasid, in A da Boha, No. 15, Rio tie Janeiro, ro April ig2*‘ 
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rants "). Besides the initial capital, a large part of which was subscribed 
by the State, it obtained from the economic bank<^ from the Bank 
of Brazil and trom the State Bank more than 200,000 contos to be devoted 
more particularly to long term mortgage credit o|>erations. 

The “ economic banks ”, regulated by the principles laid down in the 
Law of the Kmpire No. i ,013, dated 22 August i860, are bodies which collect 
popular sa\dngs and devote them to the }>ayment of public expenses and 
therefore to objects of general interest (i). By Law No. 1,544, dated 30 
December ic)i6, their establishment was authorized in the principal towns 
of the State of S, Paulo, and at the end of i()20 they numbered no tewerthan 
92 and had deposits to the amount of 54,202,643 milreis. ” These lx>dies ”, 
so runs the Presidential Message of His Excellency Dr. Altiuo Arantes pre* 
sented on 14 July 1917 to the TvCgislative Congress, “will certainly form, 
as they were intended to do when they were founded, an important factor 
in the economic development of the vState, and being a veritable school oi 
economy and thrift will supply the means for the intensification ol the Na* 
tional production ” Out of the funds collected by these lx)dies loans 
were, in fact granted up to December i()2(), nnder the Law oi 1916. 
to the large amount of 42,619,424 miheis (2). 

Lastly there are it* the more important towns the ” j)opular ciedit 
banks C0'0])erative societies with limited liability which supply to 
farmers and stockbreedeis the means for the cultivation of thi‘ land and 
for the purchase of slock By Law No. 1520-A. dated 2^ December 1916, 
the (rovernment was authorized to facilitate the formation or these 
Irank^ 

The “ economic banks ” and the ” ))0])ular ciedit banks " are therefore 
two organizations which are complementary to one anothei , the former 
collect the savings of the ]x^ople, which are often squandered in ntipio fit 
able wa^^s, and the latter restore such savings to circulation in the form ot 
guaranteed and productive investments. 

S]icakuig broadly, the aim in this State, as in luiropean countries, is 
to solve the ])ioblem of agricultural credit on the lines oi mutuality. In 
ihis connection, the President of the State thus expressed hirnseli in his 
Presidential Message of ij July iqi6 : ” Kiirnl banks, formed by groups 
of agticulturisls and bound to a central institution which insjiects them 
and supplies to them the necessary funds foi their regular working, are 
of the greatest efficacy in the diffusion of agricultural credit. Besides 
granting loans out of the funds at their disposal, the rural banks car col- 
lect the small savings realized in the towns of the interior, with the obliga- 

(i) In the Message addressed to the l^igislatlve Cfmgrcss by the President of the State ol 
S Paui() on X 4 July 19171! is stated th.it the Bank of Mortgage and Agricultural Credit, besides 
employing its own capital and the sinus advanced to it by the State and by the Bank of Brazil 
tor the benefit of agricultuie auduKiimiy, wasulbocnlrusled by Uiw No 1,544, of 50 Deixmiber 
1916, with the work of acting as a centre for the distribution of the funds coJlcHted by the 
“economic banks ” of the States mentioned above 

(.:) Si'c the Message of the I^residcnt of the State of S Paulo, Ilis Excellency Or Washing- 
ton puis Pcieira de Souza to the legislative Congress (Session ol 14 July 1921). 
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tiou to put them in ciicnlation again by employing them productively 
for the benefit of agriculture and the local industries. This form of mu- 
tuality» which is so flourishing elsewhere, it must be possible to introduce 
also into our State and the support and assistance of the public authoritie.** 
will certainly not be withheld if the initiative is taken by private persons 
or by the classes interested 

It will be seen from these words how favourable an inmression has been 
created in Brazil b}^ the results which have followed m Europe the ajipli- 
catiou of the various systems of agricultural credit and the profound convic- 
tion which has l)een formed of the advantages which ma^^ he derived from 
these systems, if suitably adapted, even in new countries. 

But in regard to credit for agriculture there is one provdsioii wliicli 
exceeds all others in imfx:)rtance and eiflcacy - that which was approved 
by the Parliament towards the end of iqii and by which w?4s founded an 
''Institution for the Peiniaiient Defence of the National Production (i) 
This provision, the result of the desire of the governing classes to stabilize 
the price ot coffee which, tonning as it does the ])rincipal item amongst 
the exports Irom Brazil is the product on which largely depends the econom 
1 C stability and prostx*!^^^ of the country. The inquiries made and the 
ex|K*riencc ac(|inred had led to the conclusion tlrH the “ defence of coffee 
must consist principal Iv in legulating the sup])ly The causes which 
rendered the supplv irregular WTie, on the one hand, the inec[uality of the 
Cl ops, which vary bv two, three and even more millions of sacks from one 
year to anothei, and, on the other hand, the want of a banking organization 
capable of furnishing the means for holding the prodiuv in anticipation ol 
lietter prices and for providing stora,ge tor it. Tlie uew^ Institution is 
intended to meet these needs It is a corporate bodv and is managed b} 
n Board consisting of the IMinister of lunance. the Mmistei of Agriculture 
and ff\e members nominated by the Piesideut of the Republic tmro 
amongst persons of lecognized conipetcuue in agriciiltuial, commercial and 
banking ((iiC'^tions. The Boaid has at its disposal an organization which 
enables it rapidly to o] t<iin information concerning all the markets and all 
the centres (ff produ(*tion At its meetings the Minister oi Ihuanee acts 
as chairman , he has the right to veto any decisions which may appear to 
him to be contrary to the inir]K>ses of the Law. The Institution has its 
head office in tlie federal capital, branches in the principal produce markets 
of Brazil and lejiresentatives in the great centres of consumption. Its 
capital amounts to joo.ojoo 0(X) milieis of which z 50, 000 000 niilrcis is fo? 
use in connection with coffee and 50,000,000 niilreis in connectioi^ with 
other |)roduce. 

I'he operations for the “ permanent defence of the national production ” 
consist in : I. loans to interested paitios, particularly to piodiicers, on con 
ditions, for periods and at moderate rates of interest determined by the 
Board, such loans being guaranteed by agricultural produce, of kinds 

(i) See in this connection A Gauta da No. 165, Rio de Jnnfiro, 19 Deceinbci 
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which can be conveniently and safely stored, deposited in the general 
warehouses or in the Federal or State warehouses ; 2. the purchase 
of coffee with a view to its temporary withdrawal from the market, 
when the Board considers this desirable in order to regulate the supply ; 
3. propaganda ^vith a view to increasing the consumption of coffee and of 
other agricultural produce and to the suppression of the frauds practices! 
in regard to kinds and qualities. 

Whenever, for the purpose of obtaining larger financial means, the is- 
sue of warrants on the produce acquired by the Board is necessary,, 
this can be done up to a maximum limit of 50 per cent, of the current 
] trice of the coffee. 

The Government is authorized, in order to safeguard the trade in na- 
tional products, to make agreements with the Bank of Brazil that it shall 
rediscount bills or other instniinents bearing the signature of agriculturists, 
manufacturers or merchants, as well as warrants on sugar, oitton , cocoa , 
rubbei not exceeding 70 per cent, of the jjrice of the produce as shown by 
the insurance policies 

These operations are carried out by means of the issue of paper money 
of the Bank of Brazil subject to the approval, in each case, of the fiscal 
authorities 

To supply a general system of mortgage and agricultural credit for 
the purpose of providing diiect aid to the producers, the Government is 
further authorized by the same law to assist the establishment of a bank, 
in the form of a limited liability company, with an initial capital of 
20,000,000 milreis and the right to increase it to 50,000,000 nnlreis, having 
the faculty of issuing land bond^ to an amount equal to ten times the 
capital at an interest of 6 per cent per annum, guaranteed by the Union. 

This bank will giant loans for long terms on rural properties and loans 
Jor the provision of working capital on the security of agricultural pn)duce 
or stock It will operate over the whole of the national territor>^ will 
ha\e its head oOiee at Rio de Janeiro and branches in the various Stales 
The Union may subscribe for initial shares to the value of io,ooo,oo'> milreis 
and can add to its contribution, at the discretion of the Ch)veniment, la 
the successive increases of capital. The bank can ];)articij)ate by subscrib- 
ing shares in the formation of similar banks in tlie various States, the 
Union guaranteeing 4 per cent interest on the shares issued by these banks 
pro\'ided always that the respectiv^e >States, in theix turn, guarantee at least 
2 per cent, of such interest- 

The new Mortgage and Agricultural Credit Bank is also authorized 
to subsidize the banking institutions and agricultural co-operative socie- 
ties which offer adequate guarantees in the form laid down by the regula- 
tions. When the Bank of Issue and the Mortgage and Agricultural Credit 
Bank stort operations, the financial assistance for the defence of national 
])r()ductioii, above referred to, will be entrusted to tliis powerful credit 
(organization from which it is expected that a new and vigorous impulse 
will be given to the expansion of the }>roductive forces of the country. 
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§ 4. Agricuwurai, co-operation. 

Nor did the public authorities of the Union fail to realize the great ser- 
\dces which well organized vocational unions and co-operative societies 
can render to individuals and to the country ; they have endeavoured, 
therefore, for more than twenty years to promote the co-operative spirit, 
which corresponds perfectly to the democratic character of the Brazilian 
constitution, amongst the population. 

The co-operative organization contemplated by the laws of the country 
rests essentially on the vocational union, considered as a means for the 
study and the defence of class interests ; the co-operative societies are 
sections of the union and act, as it were, as its economic agents, although 
they preserve complete independence, with distinct funds and distinct 
liability. The vocational union as such is the fundamental nucleus of as- 
sociation , the centre from which branch off the various forms of co-opera- 
tive societies dealing with differeiit branches of economic activity. We 
have here, therefore, the same type of organization as the agricultural 
syndicate of France and the vocational union of Belgium. 

The co-operative societies and the agricultural syndicates, which are 
numerous in all part^ of the countT3% have, generally speaking, given 
satisfactory results. The Ministry of Agriculture assiduously promotes 
their organization, encouraging it by special facilities and by an active 
propaganda carried on cither by means of its own representatives in the 
various States (inspectors, teachers in agricultural schools, etc), 01 by 
means of itinerant lecturers who are specialists in the subject. 

Thus considerable facilities are granted to agricultural co-o|>erative 
societies in the State of Rio (Grande to Sul (haw No. 133, dated 30 Novem- 
lier 1911) The buildings and fixtntes acquired by them for their offices 
and for the establishments in which pioduce is mani])nlated or deposited 
are exempt fiom the tax on the transfer of property, the land belonging 
to the co-operative societies on wliich their buildings stand are exempt 
for 10 yeans fnnri the land tax , vine>'ards, in full ]>roduction, planted wdth 
vines wliich, in the ojhnion <»f experts, are of the best kinds, are also exempt 
irom land tax for 10 years. Agricultural co-operative societies enjoy for 
10 yeais exemption from taxes on their working and tho.se which extx>rt 
wine fioni the tax on exjxirts. The societies which use wood for fuel pay 
no tax uix)n it. The same law also granted for three years from the 
date of promulgation substantial money premiums pro])oitionate to the 
anioimt of the t^rodvee to vinegrewers’ co-ojieTative societies, and to co- 
operative societies for the production <^)f fruit, dairy xiroduce and lard. The 
co-operative rural credit societies and their federations were declared 
exempt from taxation for 30 years. These measures have resulted in the 
formation of many co-operative societies (1). 

It may also be recalled that some years ago the (k)venunent of Minas 
Geraes drew" upa great scheme forhhe valorization of coffee '' under which 
the aid of the State fox that purpose was chiefly to take the fonn of organ- 

(3} See the report of Dr, Celeste C^bbato cited amongst the sources of this article 
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izing the producers in co-operative societies for the preparation of the 
coffee, for marketing it and for distributing it in foreign countries. The 
co-operative societies of this kind, as soon as they were formed, were granted 
the following privileges : i. money premiums to those which erected and 
worked machinery for preparing the coffee for sale ; 2, money premiums 
equal to 2 per cent, of the value of the coffee sold in foreign countries ; 
3. an annual subsidy of 6 contos to each co-o])erative society for the 
maintenance of commercial agents in foreign countries : 4. money premiums 
of 1,500 reis per arroba (15 kilogrammes) of roasted coffee sold in foreign 
countries in establishments specially equipped for the purpose ; 5. exemp- 
tion from all State taxes payable in connection with the formation of the 
co-r)jK*rative societies ; 6. loans from the Goveniment to the co-operative 
societies not exceeding 25 per cent, of the value of their unmortgaged 
properly at an interest of 8 per cent, per annum. 

This plan, dexdsed about 1910, at a moment when the country wa^- 
passing through an economic crisis, gave excellent results ; it contin- 
ued to be carried out in successive years with the aid of the Government, 
from winch the co-oi)erative societies obtained loans amounting to a 
ver\ large sum. 

But to indicate still more clearly the interest of the public authorities 
in the movement for the organization of the agriculturists, we may here 
outline tlie “instructions for propaganda and for the organization of vo- 
cational unions and co-operative societies ' approved by the Order {por- 
(aria) of 27 August 1920, which is the most recent and most striking docu- 
ment ill which the priucijiles adopted by the Brazilian authorities on the 
important question with which we are dealing are laid down. This Order 
relates to Decrees No. 979, dated 6 January 1903, and No. 1,637 dated 5 
January 1907. 

By the first of these liberty is given to those who are carrja’ng on agri- 
culture or the industries connerted with it to combine for the defence of 
their own interests in unions. The formation of such unions is subject 
to no restrictions ; it is sufficient, to obtain reCf>gnition and to enjoy the 
benefits of the law, that two a)])ies of the rules, of the documents attesting 
the formation of the union and of the list of members should he lodged, on 
the responsibility of the officers of the union, with the department concerned 
and that these documents should be found to be in order. The union thus 
formed may also act as an iiitermediaiy" in procuring credit for its members ; 
it may acquire on their behalf the requisites for carr>dng on their occupation, 
may sell the produce of their undertakings, may form in close association 
with themselves, as we have already noted, rural banks, co-operative 
Iiroductive societies, co-operative distributive societies, and insurance 
and thrift .societies, without incurring any direct liability for their 
working. 

\^Tiat has been said applies particularly to the agricultural syndicates ; 
those which have arisen amongst persons who carry on the same occupation 
or kindred occupations, in other fields than agriculture, indudiug the liber- 
al professions, are governed by Chapter I of the Decree, to which we have 
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already referred, No 1,6^7, dated 5 Jantiarv 1907, which in Chajiter II 
deals with co-operative soaeties 

The juridical form of co-operative societies docs not present any 
special features. The liability of the members mai be limited, or unlim- 
ited, or there may be members with limited and members with unlimited 
habihty The ‘•hare capital is variable and the number of members is 
not limited The name of the holder of each “-hare is registered and the 
nonunal value of the share must not exceed 100 mdrea^- 

The combination of the co-operative societies in fedemtions for common 
puipo^es IS provided for 

The Order of 27 August 1920 was issued for the express ]>UT]iose of 
regulating propaganda and the oigamzation of vocational unions and of 
a>-opetative societies regarded abo as bodies which tend to promote agree 
ment between capital ind labour 

The scheme of co ojierativc propaganda is particularly interesting 
It mu^t be earned on, accoiding to the Order 

{a) thiough the medium of the b\ article*- both theoretical and 

jirartical 111 character written in clear and simple language, so as to render 
familiar to industrnil uid agiicultural worker^ to agncultun^^ts tc) 
nxainif ictureis to mercdiants and to consumer^ gcneralh, the pnnciples 
«\nd methods of co operative umoiu^-m 

{b) b> means of lecture*- given at meetings at which the per‘-ons pre 
.ent will have the opjiortumtv^ ot a^-kmg explanations calculated to elinu 
iiate all doubts whicJi m.iv jnev^ent a complete imdei standing ot the vo- 
cational economic moral and social advantages resulting for the classes 
alxiv e mentioned from the rational application of ‘ co-operative unionism ' , 

(c) bv means of courses to be held at the oftice*- of workmen's societies 
and agncniltiiral industnal and commercial societies at schoob in work- 
sho])s, m factories-, at agricultural and stockbreeding expenment stations 
m these cemrses the fundamentil principles ot the legislation m force 
regarding the cjuestion and the rnle^ relating to the formation, manage- 
ment acxiounts and working of the vanou-. kmcb of oigam/ation will 1>e 
exjxlamed , 

(d) by meau< of publications on the theory and practice of unionism 
and co-operation, free from aiw political or *^ectanau bias 

To encourage propaganda and to promote the fomution of unions and 
co-operative societies, the department which deals with such societies is 
authorized to grant the title of official propagandifit " to any per'-on who 
gives proof of having a pieci*-e knowledge of the matter and of c^rrvang on 
Useful work m the promotion of the movement 

Not less imfKirtant are the rules tor the establi'-hment of societies 
The official propagandists " are expected 

(1) To point out to intending members, m the preliminary meeting'^', 
not only the facilities granted by the public authorities, but the difficulties 
of various kinds which are met with m practice and the best way of over- 
coming them ; 

(2) to guide them and assist them in drawing up the rules and 
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documents of various kinds, in opening the share registers and in all the 
formalities connected with the establishment of the" union or society ; 

(3) to esj^lain to the intending members the method of forming the 
capital by means of different kinds of shares, or, in the case of distributive 
co-operative societies, the methods of foiming the initial stock of goods 
when the societies begin to work without capital, the choice of method 
depending on the moral, intellectual and financial conditions of the in- 
tending members ; 

(4) to furnish information on the acquisition, conservation, pack- 
ing and transport of goods ; 

(5) to promote direct relations between producers and consumers, 
endeavouring to bring them as closely together as possible ; 

(6) to point out the disadvantages of allowing persons not belonging 
to the same class as the members to take part in the management of the 
‘societies ; 

(7) to initiate the carrying out of the scheme of organization with 
the vocational union, which will be followed by co-operative or mutual 
institutions which “ cannot and must not be influenced b}^ persons or groups 
of persons not belonging to the same class as the members ” ; 

(8) to denounce to the department concerned, in due form, the rules 
of vocational, economic or financial associations formed in an illegal manner, 
esi)ecially when they derive from the regime established by the laws in 
force benefits to which they are not legally entitled. 

In the general plan of organization contemplated by the Order 
we are outlining the co-operative distributive society is conridered as the 
first economic agent of the vocational union and therefore as the first 
form of society which should be organized ; its objects are to purchase with 
the advantages offered by wholesale buying for cash, the goods and article*' 
which the members do not produce, but require for food, clothing and 
labour, and to collect and grade the articles produced in small quantities 
by the members and to pay for them either in cash or by means of 
bills (r). 

The reduction of the cost of living being facilitated by these distri- 
butive bodies, usually known as co-operative societies for purchase and 
and sale the Order lays down that the vocational union is next to form 
amongst its members a co-operative agricultural credit bank, its second eco- 
nomic agent. The object of the credit bank is to receive on deposit the 
small savings of the members, pa3Hing interest thereon, and to grant them 
loans at a low rate of interest and for suitable periods, on the security of 
personal guarantees or of the ]>ledge of ungathered fruit, when the difl5- 
culties in which the members find themselves cannot be readily overcome 
by the immediate purchase for cash, on the part of the co-operative distri- 
butive society, of their produce. 


(i) By l^w No 4 # 25 Ii of 8 January 1921, authorization was given to loans up to 
a maximum of i ,000,000 milreis for the formation of co-i>peratlve distributive societies by 
vocational unions. 
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When the conditions of life of the members have been improved by 
the gradual eliminatiSn of useless intermediaries, so that goods are purcliased 
direct from the producers, and ready pecuniary aid on moderate terms 
has been assured to them by the suppression of usurers, the vocational 
union, making use of the funds accumulated by the distributive and cred- 
it societies, and collecting other funds from its own members, is to form a 
co-operative productive society, its third economic agent, for the purpose 
of acquiring land for cultivation or for the carrying on of rural industries 
on co-operative lines, for the purchase of machines, for the opening of 
workshops and factories for the employment of the members, and for 
the utilization of the raw material supplied by them. 

When these three essential forms of co-o|)erative unionism ” have 
been put into practice, the vocational union, which at the same time will 
have instituted courses, schools, libraries, medical and legal services, etc., 
for its members and their families, will create, as far as the means at 
its disposal will permit, kindergarten, maternity ho.spitals, almshouses, 
hospitals, etc. 

After the formation of the unions with the sections attached to them, 
the next step is to combine them in municipal, vState and Federal unions 
{imioes, centraliza^des, federagdes) which, in their turn, will pro\Hide, eithei 
separately or jointly, for the formation of co-operative building societies 
for the construction or the acquisition of houses for the familiesof the mem- 
bers and of co-oi>erative societies for rendering various services connected 
with the exercize of the memlx^rs' vocations, or for works of various kinds. 

The movement for the organization of the working classes is thus 
confined by the Order within clearly defined limits. The Order sketches 
with firm lines a great scheme for the promotion i)f vocational unions and 
co-operative societies, a scheme based on rational principles and inspired 
by modern ideas, which cannot fail to be successftil if it is carried out 
with judgement and skill by persons posses^-ing initiative and worthy of 
confidence. It is aimed in tliis manner gradually to organize the producing 
and working classes in institutions for the defence of their vocational 
and economic interests, ensuring to them through the work of individuals 
and collective effort the greatest possible w^ellbeing and thus consolidat- 
ing the active forces of the Nation. 

§ 5. Social leoisIvATion. 

A field in which in recent years Brazil has made remarkable progress 
and to which it is devoting more and more attention is that of .social legis- 
lation. The labour laws in Brazil are so up-to-date as to bear compar- 
ison with those of the most advanced European countries. Sufficient 
evidence of this is given by the recent provisions for the insurance of 
workmen against accidents during their work and by the establishment 
of the National Labour Department, which mark an important date 
in the history of Brazilian social institutions. 
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Workmen's insurance is regulated by the h'ederal Decree No, 3,724^ 
dated 15 j anuary 1919, and by Regulations No. 13,498, dated 12 March 1919. 

The following accidents are considered as ocairring during work: 
{a) those which result from an unexpected, violent and involuntar>" cause 
in carrying out work, and produce lesions or functional derangements which 
are the sole cause of death or the loas, total or partial, permanent, or tempo- 
rary, of the capacity for work ; (b) the illnesses contracted exclusively 
in carrying out work, when the work is of such a nature as of itself to pro- 
duce them, and w^hen it results in the death of the worker or the loss, 
total or partial, permanent or temporar\", of his capacity for work. 

When an accident occurs under the conditions described, the employer 
IS obliged to pay compensation to the workman or to his famil}^ excepting 
only in cases of force ma'feure or oi malice on the part of the victim himself 
or of third parties 

The principle of vocational risks is thus admitted Previously the 
worker had a right to compensation only when it could be proved that the 
accident was due to the fault of the employer. 

The obligation mentioned applies also to the Union, the {states <ind the 
Municipalities in respect of their own employers. 

In the meaning of the Decree, an employer is a person, natural or 
legal, oil whose account the workman labours and a woikman is an indi- 
vidual, without distinction of sex or age, who gives his ser\ ices to others, 
lor remuneration or gratuitously, permanently or temporarily, outside his 
own home 

Many industiies and services are included within the scope of the law ; 
we mention lliose which are of most interest for agriculture, m the widest 
sense of tlie word : 

(1) Those industries and agricultural opeiations in wliich mechan- 
ical motors are used, the motive force being water, steam, wind, gas, petrol- 
eum, compressed air, etc. In this group figure, amongst other blanches: 
hydraulic, mechanical, hydroelectric and electric workshops , chemical 
industries , mechanical industries for the construction, repair and mainten- 
ance of machines, implements and accessories ; textile industries , the 
manufacture of dairy products , the manufacture of products of vegetable 
or animal origin , factories for the production, manipulation or preservation 
of sugar, coffee, cereals, potato-flour, rubber, mate, alcohol, etc , mills and 
similar installations , the manufacture of oil products and fats , bakeries,, 
flour-mills, starch-factories, etc. ; wood-working establishments , agricul- 
tural operations (harrowing, ploughing, sowing, cultivation, harvesting, 
etc.), including the pieparatory and supplementary operations (clearings 
levelling, irrigation, draining, improvement, etc). 

(2) the execution, maintenance, repair or demolition of construction 
works of any kind (railways, roads for wheeled traffic and by-roads, private 
houses and workmen's dwellings in town or country, sanitary works, canals, 
ac(iueducts, bridges, and all drainage and irrigation works, regulation 
of watercourses, embankment works> works for defence against inundation 
or for the collection and supply of water) ; 
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(3) transport by land, sea or river ; 

(4) loading and unloading of goods and of animals. 

Tlie compensation payable is tixed on the basis of the wages, up to 
a maximum of 2,4(X) nulreis per annum, and is proportionate to the dam* 
age resulting from the accident or the illness. 

In case of death, the comi^ensation is a sum equal to three years' 
wages, half being payable to the wife and half to tlic legitimate heirs. 
The vSum is reduced to two years' wages if the workjuan leaves only a wife 
or only legitimate heirs. 

The compensation payable to a workman who has been rendered wholly 
and peimanently incapable of working is also equal to three yeais’ wages. 

In cases of total, but ternporar^q disablement the com])ensation is 
half the dail> wages, for a ]>eriod of one year, after which the disablement 
IS considered as being permanent. 

In the case of j)enndnent, but partial, disablement, the compensation 
\arieb from 5 to 00 per cent, of the sum which would be jjayable fot total 
and peiniatient disablement, taking account, in calculating the percentage, 
of the nature and extent of the disablement of the workman and keeping 
in mind the following factors : Uf) the capacity for work wliich remains after 
the accident or illiiiess , (h) the age , (0 the intelligence , (c/'' the degree of 
education , {r) the miliati\e and force of character ; (/) the capacity for 
being acLipted to another occupation ; (ifj the possibility ot readapting the 
woikman to the same occupation which he carried on at the time of the ac- 
cident or illness. 

For partial and temporary disablement, the compensation is ecjual to 
half the (lihereiice between the ordinar}^ wages and the wages reduced on 
account of the diminished capacity. 

The yearly wages are calculated by multiplying the daily uages by 300. 

In case of the death of the workman as a re.sult of the accident or ill- 
ness occurring aftei the indemnity has alrea<ly Ix^en tixed on the basis 
of disablement, considered to be temporary or permanent, the decision must 
be revised, unless death occurs tlirough the fault of the workman himself. 

The insurance is effected solch on the account of the employer, who 
cannot therefore retain for that purpose any part of the wagCvS of his work- 
men. He has the ription of iii.suring himself either with a comjiany duly author- 
ized to carry on workmen’s compensation insurance or with a vocational 
union organized in conformity with the Decree of 5 J anuary 1907, No. 1,637. 

Besides these rules, the Decree contains various provisions from which 
the extent of the aid granted to workers may be judged. One of the most 
important is that which relates to medical attendance ; from the moment 
in which the accident or the illness octnirs, the employer is obliged to provide 
medical attendance and medicines and, if necessary, to maintain the work- 
man in a hospital ; if there is neither doctor nor pharmacy on the spot, 
the employer must have the workman moved to the nearest place where 
he can obtain medical treatment, and when tlie state of the w^orkman is 
such that he cannot be moved he must nevertheless see that the necessary 
attendance is provided. 
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The Taw further provides for the nomination of a consultative commit- 
tee to study the various questions connected with this form of insurance. 

Another measure which is worthy of note is that of 1921 regarding the 
establishment of the National Labour Department (i) to which have been 
assigned many complex and interesting functions. Its objects, in fact are : 

(1) to provide for the drawing up and carrying out of the measures 
relating to labour in general and particularly those concerning employment 
bureaux, the hours of labour, wages, sanitary conditions of the workers, 
the safeguarding of the rights of workers and their conditions of life, work- 
man's insurance, technical instruction, agricultural labour, home work, the 
])rotection of the labour of women, children and old persons, etc. 

(2) to supervize the institutions or the agricultural training of min- 
ors, in accordance with the Decree of 25 July IQ19, No. 13,702 (2) ; 

{3) to provide free legal assistance to the town and country workers 
ill regard to the guarantees to which they are entitled as labourers ; 

{4) to serve as intermediary between the supply and demand of 
labour, endeavouring to prevent the rural exodus and establishing public 
free employment bureaux ; 

(5) to promote the organization of, and to conduct propaganda in 
favour of, vocational unions and co-operative societies, in conformity with 
the decrees relating to them which we have already noted, and to ensure 
the carrying out of the Law of 8 January 1921, No. ^,251, of which we have 
also spoken; 

(()) in general, to watch ovet the applicationof the sanitary and pro- 
tective measures relating to wwknien in factories and worksho]>s, in com- 
mercial establishments or in agricultural undertakings 

The National Labour Department is also to provide for the formation 
and working of a vSocial Museum, of a Higher Council of Labour, of a Cen- 
tral Council of Arbitration and a Central Council of Conciliation. 

WT give the principal provisions relating to each of the four institutions 
mentioned. 

The Social Museum. - This institution will deal with the preven- 
tion of accidents during labour, with industrial sanitation, and with 
the education and general and vocational training of the working class. It 
will carry out inquiries and studies regarding : 

{a) the economic, social and moral conditions of the workers ; 

(b) the best methods of improving the conditions of those who take 
part in the production and distribution of wealth ; 

(c) the vocational unions and co-operative societies for jjroduction, 
credit and distribution ; 

(d) the preparation of young persons for work and their vocational 
training, due account being taken of their physical conditionandof their age; 

(1) Diario Official, Rio de Janeiro, 23 July 1921 

(2) Tlie‘^‘‘ institutious provi<le accommodation for hundredB of minors and employ them in 
agricultural work, thus preparing them for their future vocation They are subsidized by 
the vState, they are increasing in number and their beneficial effects are steadily liecoming 
more apparent. 
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(e) suitable means for safeguarding the family capital of the worker 
and for facilitating the construction of sanitary dwellings at low cost. 

It will also be the task of the Social Museum : 

(1) to stimulate and encourage all proposals calculated to increase 
the welfare of the poorer classes ; 

(2) to provide means for giving new vocational training to workmen 
whose physical capacity has been diminished by accident during work or 
by illness resulting from it ; 

(3) to organize exhibitions of schemes and studies relating to the 
conditions of health and sanitation of the places in which work is carried 
on and to the means of protection, individual or collective, against accid- 
ents and illness ; 

(4) to organize public lectures on all questions which relate to labour 
and to convene congresses on social (jiiestioiis 

The Social IMuseum will contain a Library supplied with all the public- 
ations relating to labour ])roblenis , a hall for the exhibition of all kinds 
of machines, wliether moved by hand or by motors, which may be furnished 
with ap])aratus for protecting the health or ensuring the safety of the work- 
er ; a hall lor tlie exliibition of plans, models, ])hologra])hs of projects, 
and statistical data legarding the various questions within the comjieteuce 
of the Depaitment , an experimental laboratory, with a section for the trial 
of new machines and implements, and a hall for exhibiting plastic modtb 
of the vxirious injuries caused by illness resulting from different occupations 
with indications ol the methods of treating the illnesses to which the rural 
population is liable. 

1 he Hii^hey ( onncil of Luhoiir. - This Council is composed of 20 
members, of whom five are elected by workmen's associations and five 
by employers' associations, while five are nominated by a Decree of the 
President of the Rejmblic fioni amongst experts in labour (piestions and 
five from amongst the direct ors-geneial of the administiation. 

The functions of the Council are the following 

{(i) to direct the Social Museum ; 

(/?) to sii])ply to the Gov^ernmeut the information and the statistics 
on which to liase the social leforms to be introduced , 

{i) to study suitable means foi soKdiig the pioblem of unem- 
ployment , 

(d) to fix, by agreement between the employers' and workmen's 
associations, tariffs of wages with the specification of the hours of labour and 
of rest ; 

{e) to give a wider and more scientific development to the insurance 
companies and to the vocational unions which deal with accidents occurring 
during work or ilhiesses resulting from it, in order to extend the principle 
of workmen's insurance ; 

{/) to spread a knowledge of methods of protection and sanitation 
and of the preventive measures which employers ought to apply to avoid 
accidents and illness. 
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The Council of Avhiiraiion and of Conciliation. — A Council of Arbi- 
tration and a Coitncil of Conciliation, each composed of seven members, 
of whom three will be elected by workmen’vS associations and three by em- 
ployers' associations, the ] >irector-(ieneral of the National Labour Depart- 
ment acting as Chairman, will be formed in the h'edcral District. The 
members of these Councils will not be noniinated for any period, but will 
be s])ecially elected each time a dispute occurs between capital and labour 

Similar Councils will be formed in the ca])itals of the various States 
of the Confederation and in the principal municip^dities, but with limited 
fuiictions. 

Only the vocational unions formed according to the ptovisions of the 
law and duly registered at the National Labour De])artment will have the 
right to take part in tlie electitm of the members the Councils ol ^Vrbitra- 
tion and of Conciliation 

Tlie employers’ and workmen’s organizations which find it desiral)le 
to call in the aid of the Oovernment in order to ]>ut an end to a dispute 
l>et\veen them can make wnitten a])])lication to it, annexing a statement 
oi the facts on which the conflict turns. If the intervention of the (h)\eni- 
ment is, on the other hand, requested by only one ol the ])arties to the dis- 
])ute, the administrative authorities can communicate to the othei a copy 
of the recpiest lor conciliation. g,iving it a shoit jieruHl in which to ])resent 
its observations. Alter this, the administrative authoiitics will submit 
the dis])ute to the Council of Conciliation. II this Council does not suceed 
in liriuging the ])arties to an agreement, it will ])io])ose to them to have re- 
course to the Council ol Arbitral ion, but in order t hat thivma\ takeplaccyit 
is necessary that the ])attiesin dispute should pledge themselves sciupuloiis- 
ly to ol)serve the final decision ol the Council whatevei it may lie, undei 
pain of a line to lie fixed In* common aciord 'fhe amount of the tines 
])aid by the party failing to cair}^ out the agieeiuent .serves If) subsidize 
the schools estalilished by the workers’ unions 

Finally, minute ]>rovisious are laid down legtirdiug the health and safe- 
ly of the workers, and a special body of nis]>ector.s sees that they arc 
strictly observed, 

lM*om these rules, irom tIio.se relating to insurance against accidents 
which w*e have mentioned above, and from the manv others i elating to 
labour pioblems, wiiich foi the sake of brevity we }^ass over, it is clear that 
Biazil is moving ra])i(llv in the direction ol the most amyde and most lib- 
eral reforms in the social field. 


§ 6. AcmiCUI/lTTKAh INvSTRrCTION AND TKCUNlCVh AID.S TO AGRlCUhTlTRE. 

The nuclei of colonization " and the fazendas form the surroundings 
in which, though in different ways and with different objects, agriculture 
is cariied on, and w^e have seen bow they are formed. We have also seen 
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how the working classes tend to form themselves into unions and co-operat- 
ive societies to provide by combined action for the needs of individuals, 
and how many social measures taken with sound judgment guarantee to the 
workers safe and undisturbed labour conditions. To complete our sketch 
of the economic organization of Brazilian agriculture it remains to outline 
the system adojded for j)roviding agricultural instiuctioii and technical 
aids to agiiculture. 

The Agricultural h'.ducation Service, the full importance of which foi 
the scientific practice of agriculture was fully recognized, was established 
in according to a large programme including all grades oi instruction, 

from the higher courses, which are of parlicular value for large pro])rietoTs, to 
the elementary ccmrscs, which are of s]>ecial v^alue for the ])opular classes 

llieher instruction is given in the Ilighei School of Agriculture and oi 
Vetetinary iMedicine (Rio de Jauein>) which, as its name im})lies. comprise^ 
tw’o sections, one for the training oi agricultural exj^erts and the otlier for 
the training of veterinary surgeon'^. The lust section aims at promoting 
the teclmical ])rogress of agriculture by the formation and tlie work of ex- 
])erts who, by reason of tlio special knowledge wdiich tliey Inn e ac(|ixired 
can a^])ire to high posts in the Ministry of Agriculture or assume the direction 
of stT\ ices connected with tlie w^orking of huge agricultural undertakings 
or of tural industries The object oi the second section is to form a bod\ 
of ])roiessional veterinary' siugeons wdio shall devote tlaunseh'es to the* 
]>ractice oi the teacliing oi velennary medicine or fill jxublic offices connected 
therewith. 

This School was leorganized by the Decree of zq I\rarch 1920, 
Xo I 4,1 z^) w Inch added to its piogramine a course in industrial chemistry, 
so that <it piesent it piovides tor three kinds of higher studv . agriculture, 
yeterinaiy medicine and industrial chemistry 

Inteimediate instruct ion is given in theoretical and ])racticcd schools 
of vocational tiainiug a]’>plied to agricultuie, stock breeding and rural in 
diistrics. The object ot these schools is to train skilled agriculturists in 
all branches 'Hkw aie established in different regions and thcii piogramtne 
therefore varies according to the kinds of cultivation and of rur.d industries 
])revalent in each particular region. Independently of the instruction 
given, they interest themselves in all the agricultural problems ot the legion, 
hel])ing the ])rogress of agricultuie by scientific iiujiiiries and an active pro- 
jiagiinda in fa\'oui ot modern agricultural methods. 

Theie is also vocational tiaiiiing, juoperly so-called, which is provided 
by a series of institutions and services w'hich we vShall pass in review 

1 PrucHcal Sclwols of Agriculiufr. These aie intended for ])ersons 
who, haying already an elementary knoyvledgc of agriculture, intend to 
devote themselves to that occupation, after acijuiriug instruction in its 
various branches and undergoing an adequate apprenticeship The object 
is to form skilled cultivators and capable managers of agricultural undertak- 
ings and to instruct the sons of agriculturists in improy'ed methods of 
cultivation and of stockbreeding. The teaching is entirely practical , 
the theoretical part is limited to those ideas wdiich are indisjiensable to 
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enable the pupils to apply the teachings of science to agriculture and the 
derived industries. The pupils must, therefore, under the direction of the 
teachers, carry out most of the work of the model farm and of the establish- 
ments annexed to the school, 

2. Schools of Agricultural Apprenticeship. — The object of these 
is to train labourers skilled in all the work required on an agricultural 
undertaking conducted on modern lines. The teaching is essentially practical 
and the schools are chiefly attended by the sons of small cultivators and of 
agricultural labourers, who have thus the o])portunity of acquiring instruc- 
tion in the manual and mechanical arts connected with agriculture, of 
learning modern methods of cultivation, the use of various agricultural 
implements, the operations connected with the breeding and care of animals 
and with rural industries (manufacture of dairy products, milling, distil- 
lation, drying of fiaiit, etc.). Piactice in the various operations is supple- 
mented by elementary notions given in the course of the work to facilitate 
its execution. The X)iipils also attend lectures on agriculture, stockbreed- 
ing, market gardening, beekeeping, sericulture, etc., and \dsit farms, fac- 
toiies, museums, shows, fairs and markets. 

j. Permanent Dairy Schools. - In these the instruction comprises 
all the oijeratious connected with milk, butter and cheCvse, as well as the 
breeding and care of stock, and the ]>acking, transport and marketing of 
dairy products. TJie organization and methods of these schools are model * 
led on those of the schools of agricultural apprenticeshi]). 

4. Demonstration Plots. - The princi])al object of these is to spread 
in the country the practical ideas which .serve to iT]cie<ase the yield ol the 
v’arious crops, at the same time reducing to a minimum the cost of produc- 
tion. There are .sex eral kinds of demonstration j)lots. The most im])ort- 
ant are those which are managed as inde]>endent institutions, under the 
direct control of the iMiriistry of Agriculture. Kext in importance are tlio.se 
in which ordinary cultivation is carried on for purposes of demonstration, 
in eonuection with agricultural undertakings belonging to the State Gov- 
ennnents, to agricultural a.ssociations or to private individuals. There 
are also on ])ublie or private e.states demonstration plots on which a single 
crop is cultivated with a view to perfecting the method of cultivation. 
hasth^ there are small demonstration plots in connection with elementary 
rural schools. 

To the three last kinds of demonstration ])lots the h'ederal Government 
grants annual subsidies. * 

5. Itinerant (\>urse^. These provide for the technical instruction 
of those farmers who for various reasons are unaf)lo t(; attend the regular 
courses of the agikmltural educational institutions. Besides tlie various 
braiK'hes of agriculture ])roperly so-called, the\^ inclii<le the breeding, feed- 
ing, liealth and care of live stock, arboriculture aiid market gardeuing, 
poultry-keeping, beekeejring, sericulture, the treatment of the common 
diseases to which cultivated plants are subject, and rural industries. 

At each centre of itinerant instruction there is a demonstration plot 
of one or otlier of the kinds mentioned, under the charge of the directors 
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of itinerant instruction. The director is aided by one or two assistants 
and organizes practical courses at the headquarters of the service and in 
the principal centres of the district. Besides the federal agricultural edu- 
cational institutions above mentioned there exists a certain number of 
schools of various kinds, formed and maintained by the Oovernments of 
the States, by the Municipalities, by associations and by private individuals, 
some of which have attained considerable importance, while others, less 
important, are subsidized by the Union. 

Passing to the other technical .services relating to agriculture and vStock- 
breediiig, we may mention the general agricultural experiment stations, 
created by the Decree of 20 October iqio, Xo. 8,319, at which all the 
factors in the agricultural production of the various regions are studied with a 
view to furnishing to cull iva tors and stockbreeders jnecise data for the per- 
fecting of the systems of cultivation and of .stockbreeding, and the Meteo- 
rological and Astronomical Seivnce, created in 1909 and reorganized b)^ the 
Decree of 25 May 1921, Xo. 14,(827, which substituted for the fonuer Depart- 
ment of Meteorology and A.slronomy two independent institutions - the 
Xational Observatoiy and the l)e})artnient of IMeteorology, this latter in- 
cluding a special service of agricultural meteorology (i). Xor must we 
omit to mention the X'ational Museum, formed in i()ii for the study of 
the uatural history of l^)ra/il and for carrying out researches in eutomolog}", in 
agricultural ])h> topathology, vegetable and general chemistry, the P>otanical 
( iai den , the I'orestry ( mrden . the Id.shery Service, the Stockbreeding Stations, 
the model fauns for the breeding of Iut stock, the \’eteriuary Service, etc 

Keeenth’ the technical organization above described, the origin of 
which dates back to i()o9, that is when the I'ederal Ministiy of Agriculture 
l)egau ith work, lias been extended by the creation of new institutions and 
services, uKuition of whicli is made in the .Message ])resented by Die Presid- 
ent ()1 the ]\einil>lic, v^eiihoi I^pitacio I’essoa, to the Xational Congress, 
on tlie occasion of the inauguod sitting of the ilth I.egislature This 
ale.ssiige w^as, in tact, a full review of wdiat is being done in r)ia7il in the 
various iields of economic activit\ ami a truU d\'uamic ])rogramme of 
turther initiatives and undertaking-^ (2). 

The iMes.sagc s])eaks of the creation, by l^ecree Xo. I4,3,=)(), dated 13 
September i()2o, of a Biological Institution for the Defence of Agricultiue 
[liistiiulo liiolo^iiii dc Deh^Zii Aiincolu) for the })ur])ose of conducting 
■^cienliiic and experimental researches couceriiing the diseases and otliei 
enemies of cultivated or wild ])lants and the lx\st means of combating 

(1 ) On the on}>in and dcvvlopnieiit of aji;ricultmal inctcoroloey in lUazxl, sec tlu' eoiiinni 
nicatian made ill i()2i to the IXa'iiiaiieiit Committee of the International Institute ol A^ricnl 
tine )>y l>i Deoehaao Ue Campos, delegate of Urazil, 

(2) In the Inicrnatiofuil Hivicto of the Science ami Puictice 0/ A’enculnin , jmhlibhed by the 
International Institute ot Ajjri culture, notCvS em the technic'al pronres^ ot lh<i/iliau agricul- 
ture are> regularly given See in patUcular the issues of April i-)2i (Xf) n-g ; .lune 1921 
(No. 592) ; July 1921 (No. 700) ; November 1921 (No 1078) ; Dceembet 1921 (Nos lAQ'i 
and 1,220) ; February 1922 (No. ; May -June i922 (No.6|f) ;Septeml(ei 192: (Ne> 901). 
To these we refer the reader for further details. 
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them The Institution comprises the following services plant pathology, 
the selection of immune or disease-resisting plants, agncultui al entomology, 
inspection ol plant diseases, a laboratory tor microbiology of the soil, a 
demonstration and experiment station (i) 

In the IMessage mention is also made ot the 8er\ ice of Inspection and 
of Agricultural Propaganda, of the Seed vService and tlie Cotton vService 
The first of these deals chiehv with the organi/ation lor the drawing up ol 
the agiicultinal nnp, the indispensable guide lor the exploration and valua" 
tion of lands The Service has alreach provided forthedivisionof the vari- 
ous vStates into j)h\ siogia]>in< al regions, according to the conditions ot 
the soil climate and altitude extent and distribution of X'^rticulai cro])s 
The vSeed Service was cre.itcd b\ the Decree ot 24 August 1920 Xo i| 825 
ior the multiphc atioii and selection of seeds, for tests of ada])tation and 
icvlnii iti/ation ioi lesearchcs into pi int-bieeding for the diffusion ol 
ide IS ugarding the use ot good seed Ihelds for the production and 
testm^ ot s(‘C(ls hue idit<id\ been laid out at the Deodoi ) Re^eiide and 
vS Snnao Stations The Cotton Service is ]> irticiilailv un])oitant It 
was cieatcd bv the De( ree ol 27 Maicli Xo 14 117 and altei a penod 

of puiiaialioii w<is dile to begni its work the ntilitv ol which is steadih 
lieconiing mort appaieiit \t this moment when a dehciemv (d raw ma 
terial is felt ni the ni muiactunng centu-s tliioughont the woild Hra 7 il 
cannot f nl to take i keen interest m <i prodiut so gieatlv sought attei (J) 
Spec n I cx])eriiuent and testing sbitioiis have been estalihshcd for the 

(i 1 liL U\1 (f this I>(cu( \\ IS ])tiMish( a 111 lh< cfiKs ol U\tt.s Uj^islvtifs 
(Yen T) X s puhlislK 1 l)\ the 1 OOm if tlu Intel 

ua tioi) a Iiislitiiti ol V^iKuIliiiL 11 k (»1>hc( >f tins s(ius is lo l,i\« t ills inform ition 
(f tlu most impf 1 1 int !( »riil 1 ti VC iru isuicsin iti; ir<l t< leiniiltuu tikcnninu \ inonsc<un 
trn s Jlu s* mi isuiis ti^cthii with < tlurs not jmluikd in tin 1 < \1i s U msl itif ‘ an 

\tt( mills upnblislu 1 in Uu Vniuiiiu lutein ili« n il <k I f uisl itn n Vgneoli 

( ) in 1(1,11 I to tin nmstion ol tin possible iiKua^'i ot (oUoti (ulti\<iti >n in in i/il an 

jntcu tim Kjxnl w is jiuscntid to tlu Mnmtd <1 Jiuimi ^11 nrs ot th it c >untij bv Dr 

Di ulcei ) Dt C jinjxK Jb iziban Commueiil Allulu it Jvotnt mil w ]*iibhsht il in tin 

I h*nnd( Minis} t di l\<ln(isj } ji > s No in Rio U Jnuiio < >( tolx i i j,. S( i ilsr> 

Coil HO in Sol / s U\ ilinm V\ ) 1 ossibili^l uU s <la coltni t df oi i n Bri-^d Ministinodi 
Viunltiiri, Jndustiii c Conimtin Stivuo do Ai,,oda Rn di I imno Impiensi Na 
cioiiil 1) Id \K r ( Xtno S ) I i izilian C ot ton Mimlustn l i\k i ( i iriu tl 1 vans 

II Mlitsisilu u pul tot I louin i\ m 1 k in 1 i bs tlu I nk m iti )n il c dlon Mission 
of whuh Vlr J’caisc \v is the head through the t lUs ot s P ml j Mink kcrus 

1 ihia Xl u o IS Sci i]H IXiniinbiuo Pai ih\ b i ml Kjo (o mde do Noite and 
jl mdu lUs tlu i< it p issibilitu s of de\elo]munt md imirovitmnt ot cMtlon eul 

tis ition in bri/il) On tlu imjxntaiKi ind pi sit ion of I i wil is i < >tlon produc 
lit!: tounlrv ink n stin<; not sudnu foiuuliiittu t dl lum pnbhe Uums i f tlu Inti notional 
InslitnU oi A‘^ruulliiu Ijs ? \^ loiovsiiiKs I i i r inoju e i roN 1 1 t ix k vrox VT Ml M 
eoMMiKeivr (Issn<d))A ihi Him m ot Cunti il bt ilistics) Ronu Di C\mpos(Doo 

It c 1 ) K ippori stir 1 1 st itislKnu du eolon pn st iit» 1 1 1 V U Asst mbit e ( ^eiu r ik dt rirutitut 
Ji'tt nicdion il d Xetu ultuk Ronu ij ’ KKei(Pioi rmbt rto) Chit 1 t f the I inn. an 
fc dim list itistus ba Conic Kiut totonui^re mon Ij lU dc I ivtipool 1 1 dt M<mchcstti {Rt 
port pnstnttd to tlu Sixth (uiuril Assemblv ol the Intc riiatiorn .1 Jnstitntc ol Vgncullurt, 

Mu I y 
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improvement, the selection and the distribution of the best varieties and 
for the struggle against the <hseases of cotton. I'he Service has made a 
series of studies on the sterilization of the seeds and on the injurious effect 
of too high temperatures in rooms not sufficiently ventilated. Two research 
stations arc being organized in the State of 31amnhao, three in Piauhy, 
two in Rio (''»rande do Norte, five in Parahyba, four in Pernambuco, one in 
Alagdas, tour in Sergipc, two in Bahia and one in Minas (rcraes 

Mention is also made of the activity dis])laved in the matter of ceieal 
glowing The most recent researches have in f.ict shown that Brazil is 
ca])abl(‘ of prodneing all the grain necessary for the local consum])tioii. 
In the vStates ot Rio tbande do Snl, l^arami, and Santa Calciina 1here are 
extensive tracts of land wlucli by reason of tlie soil conditions and the 
ciimate lend themselves admirably to the cultivation of cereals 

Jk^sides the meastno'- ])re\'ionsl\ taken lor the increase oi cereal ])ro- 
ductnm the (h^v'cinment has ]>romote(l the formation of a Cereal-gi owing 
hApeiiment sStrition in tiu‘ rmmicij)alit\ ol Ahredo Chaves (Rio (trandt^ 
do Sub Th( land placed at the dis]>osal oi tluA institution is (>5 hcctares 
m extent .iiid it has lieeii dixided into plots toi the genealogic .il s(*leetit>n 
and imiltiplicatK)!! ot selected t\pes 

Paslh ('oiisideiable aid has been gi\ eii to the stotkbieedmg mdustix. 
']'iK‘ uu>st recent iiieasnre loi this jaiipose is loimd ni Decree X<> 14,711, 
ot 5 Mai(l) luJi n) wiiich determines and regulate^ the functions ot the 
vSto('k])recding Service, established b> Deciee No. 11.400 of 27 Jamian 
I()I5, and oi the offices dejiendent upon it .ind which deals, m sp(‘('ial chap- 
teis, with the ])io])h\ lactic treatment of slock diseases and of the methods 
ol comliatiug them, with the inspecticur of meat, with the 11114)011 and ex])oil 
ot animals and animal ])iodncts. It is a coiujjlex code of rules uliich gives 
a clear idea ot the im]roit<nice attached to tins fundamental branch ol 
agiicultuial economy 

\ like im])nKe to technical agiiciiltiiral ]nogiess is gh cn b\ the State 
1 H)\ eiiimeiits, as ma\ he seen b> glancing tlnougli the Presidential Messages 
oi the vaiious vSlates loom these it is atijiaieiit that there is lh(‘ ketuiest 
]K>ssi])]e desire to [ilace the nation<il agriculture on a sound technical basis 
and to ensure the inaxinunn in'orliictioii ( 2 ) <ind the maximum jnosticiitv. 

(1) See the collection of “ Texte^ lcgisUtif> issued by the lutematioiial Institute of 
Agricultun*, Ycai lo-r. No 25 

(2) Acc'ording to information furnivShed bv the Biiizilian Ministr> of Vcneultuu , llu pio 

diiction of Brazil, dunng the agricultural you i<)2<3-2f. amounted t«3 lueiru, tons 

and hectolitres ot products of all kinds, valued at 4,2X4,084, tnilreis The 

production of coffee alone amounted to S54,72t,<)hh kilogrammes, valued at 1 ,o2t,o')2,7so 
milreis, without itieluding in the.se flguri's the 0107)8 produced ui the vStales of .Viiiazomis Tard, 
Piauhy, Rio ^h-ande do Norte, Sergipe an<l Rio Givinde do>Sul The production ol maize was 
calculated at 4, 73^,00'), 866 kilogiammes, valued at 940,219,173 milrcis ; that ol cotton at 
242,003,843 kilogrammes, valued at 485,001,(186 milrcis; that ot sugat at 603,516.700 
kilogrammes valued at 41 7, 301), 840 milreis ; that of beans at (>64,444,367 kdo- 
grammcH valucfl at 232,333,5-27 milrcis; that of matfe at 260,000,000, kilogrammes, 
valued at 136,000,000 milreis ; that of tobacco at 86,632,703 kilogramnn s, wilued 
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To the technical aid to agriculture, above outlined, the National So- 
ciet)’ of Agriculture has given a valuable contribution. This is one of 
the oldest and most active agricultural institutions in Brazil; it numbers 
about 8,000 members and its Ihesident is Miguel Calmon du Pin e Almeida, 
a distinguished personality in the field of Brazilian rural economy. Being 
in touch with all the agricultural associations of the cimntry and with 
the cultivators and stockbreedeis of the various vStates, tlie Society is 
the principal organization of the rural classes of Brazil. In the fulfilment 
of its mission, during 25 years of existence, it has always enjoyed the com- 
plete confidence of the ])ubHc authorities, of kindred institutions and of 
its numerous mem])ers. Amongst the many initiatives which it has 
taken (i) we may mention the organization of im])oitant agriciillural and 
stockl^reeding congresses, of shows, of conferences for the luomotion of 
('o~oj)eratioii, and of various technical and economic services for the bene- 
fit of the members. It is on the initiative of the National Society of Agri- 
culture that tlie Third International Cfdtou Conference has been held in 
October at Rio de J aneiro. This Conference is of the utmost im]>oitauce 
foi Brazil wdiieh is on the way to becoming one of the most important cot- 
ton-} )ro(IiU'iug countries of the world ( 2 j. 

at I niilrcis ; tliai of lapKKa at -72, k]loi>iamiiu*s, valut*(l ul 

1 T I ) Tiiilrcis ; that of rul)))ci at ()(^S=)S,6()2 kilo^^rainnies, valut cl at 0/,l73,7^>3 
JiiilR’is : that potatoes at ioo,8s.:,‘iSo kilogtaiiiiiu-s, valia'd at 70. 74 1,07,.: Jiiilieib , 
that of e(x'oa at Oi.o-s ’,hi > kilojjiraniines, valiud at inilttis; that of lin'erno 

at (1^1,500 kihjjiratiiTiics, v.iluccl at ‘)0,8o|,r<>s niilreis f )i Daoclteio <le Cainj'o.s, in his 
capacity as VicC'l*U‘Si(U nt <>1 the Otia ral >StatjbtKS vSnh Coninijttcc of the Tnlt rnalional In- 
stitute (jf Aj’iicultiiTe, (IreiA the attention of tlu‘ F('<leraH',(n’eninient to the desnahihtyofor- 
^ani/inu a I'eUeral Sei vice of Agricultural vStatistu'S which should can-y out its work in eon 
foinuly with the principles and methods of jiresi ntati<»n lecominendcd hy the Institute. As 
a result of this initiative, the Fukral C»overnnuul has taken into C(>risnleration the wishes 
ol ill* Institute and has started an on^aniyation whab w ill doublh ss eive notable nsiilts Set 
in this connection: 1)k Campos fDi Dec'cleeio) : Tnstituto Internacional de .Aericultura, : 
A talta de flados eslatistieos d(j Brasil . A iiecessidaile de organizai iin servi(,o especial dc 
<-stati.stua ayricola, 111 the l>oh'iim do M itmlriio da'> Rda^dt-S I i/mo/es. No 22, Riode fanciro 

Cliril Kjji. 

(11 vSee in this C(uineetioii A impom-nii' commlmoK'VcAo do 2-," \xxivi rsario da 
SociEDADi: N\cio\ AL Di AiiRui/Lui K\,in2( Lu>uiifu, the organ ot the Soeudy, Rio Janeiro, 
January 1022, No i 

(2) The pio^rainme of this rnternational Confeience includes the tollowing ten groups of 
ijiieiitions : (a) Cotton in litaxil. Inquiry into the Cultivatiiui ui Cotton in the various States of 
lhazil and 111 Other Cnnnlrits — (/i) The Perft etiiiR of the Cultivation of Cotton in Brazil . — 
i( ) Diseases of Cotton : Service ot r>< fence - [d) C<dlon in the North iCast. - (e) Treatment 
and TransfoiTuation of Cot U)n and its By-products - (/} 1 levelopment of Cotton Cultivation, 

'riie Jk^deral Cotton vScrvie<‘. — (j7) Classification of Cotton and Foniiation of Commercial 
'j'yjies ( )1 Fibre and ot By-piotluets. Trade in Cotton [h) Spinning and Weaving Industries. 
Inlenial Consumption of Cotton. ICxpcut f)f Colton Stuffs — (/) Economic Protection of Cot* 
ton. (/) ICxport of Cotton and its By-products. Tariffs and Freights. See in this connect- 
ion I^A COMlICRnN'CE TNTFR WTIONALU COlONNlf.KI. DE Rlu DU J ANFIRO (OCTOUKK Xq22) 
C<miiniuii cation made to the Ptumaneiit CominiUeeof the Intematicmal Institute of Agriciil- 
lure by Dr Deocleeio De Campos, Delegate of Brazil 
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To coiiinieiuorate willi due soleuinit\ the tirst u ntenai> ol ilsmdepend- 
iiice {iS 2 ^ ig^a) hr.i 7 il has organized an iCxhibitioii fvSepteiiibei IQ 22 to 
Mai eh igzj) to wluch all the luitious are invited Thl^ is the hist interna 
tional evhibitKui which lias been held since the beginning ol the Kuropean 
War In \ iev\ ol tlie econoime development iillained ot the progress made 
tov\ irds the solution oi those ])i(jblems which <iie ol vital inteiest to the 
count IV and ol the ic suits <ichieved b-v the tenacious efloits to emjilov 
and CO oidinate all the healthv < nercies ot the countrv toi the supreme ]mr 
])()se ol leiideimg the n ition grt.iter and more jirospeious brazil mav well 
be jiroud ol its ])iogicss and look eonhdcntlv to the iuture, it willhguie 
woithib 111 the e\lubition leceiith inauguiatcd, amongst the gieatc-*st 
coiintiies ol the world (t C 
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One ot Ilk c haractenstic leatures ol 1 ranee beloie \\d^ the lend 

enc V loi each house to }ia\e a piece ol land attached to it, ik) matte 1 what 
the im])ortance ol the dwelling This teiidenev was so si long that it 
(veriocie even the revolutionarv laws whieJi piescribed the div isioii ot tlie 
communal propeitv among the inhabitants bv head and lu lull CTVvneiship 
(This was opticMial hy the Deciee ol 28 August 179^, but was made c^uiipul 
sory bv that ot 10 Tune 17Q]) In some paits the people went so lu a- 
to return to the eommune the land^ thus assigned to them X i])olec*n I 
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although little inclined to tolerate oppoiisition to the Civil Code, recognized 
the inijjortaijce of this resistance, and respected the porUons mnttf^tr€'< 
granted to their members by many of the communes of the North. One 
of these localities, Imrl-Mard^xk, which was only raised to the status of 
a commune in itS68. deserves special mention. I'ort-Mardyck is a townshi]) 
of 1,700 inliabitants, situated five kilometres from J>unkirk. Us inhabit- 
ants are all descendants of four families of Picardy, planted on this coast 
in 1670 by houis XIV, to whom they owe the form of social economy un- 
der which they still live. Ivvery Fort-lNIardyck sailor, the widows, the un- 
married girls and those unable to go to sea have the right to zz ares z centi- 
arcs of communal land, ol which they possess tlie usidnicl and winch 
while in their hands cannot 1>e transferred or seized. Any holder leaving 
FortAiardv'ck 01 au>' sailor refusing to go to sea loses the right to the con- 
cession at the end of a year and a day. 

luirther in tiie Vendee and in \ieime, in the West (h h'rance. tlie ancient 
usage oi the “ furrows oi the poor ” is to be met with. In the spring wlien 
the fields ate being manured and tilled, tlie da> labouiers and the fann- 
senauits, or even the i)ooi of the neighbourhood, make application to the 
landowner or farmei to give them a free grant of a certain numl)ei of iui* 
rows, lu exchange the able Inalied men give' one 01 two days’ woik with 
out paviiieut at the lime of the tlireshiug ; the women .ini the* aged do 
nothing in reUuu The farmei often indeed eairies tlie cro])s oi those w’ho 
tire old OI who live at some distance for them. .M.uiy of the U'cijiients oi 
the hirrows manage in this way to lear a pig, and each (d them lives in 
comparative comfort 

luuilier north, in the district of Chatcanliii, in J.owei Ihitt.inv eni ,dl 
tlie iarm^ of a certain extent, the farmei sets apait out t)f Ins own land a 
ijortioii as the field of ^he poor” champ lies paiivi'is ") This held is 
divided in lots of ten or twelve aies amongst the ]>ooiest dav -labourers, 
those who havT the largest voiing families, and the old men. This arrange 
inent serves the interests ol tlie pro]iiielor as wvll as those oi the poor. 
The landowner nearly always is in wmit o( more manure tlian he has, and 
w'hen the liurvx'st come-', he wants hands Tlie dav- labourer wdio has a 
cow and a pig will allow liis snr])lus manme to be taken, and will work 
scwral days on the estate at harvest time in exchange tor liis paicel of 
land 

In the east, in several commnues of Ui>per Alsace '^Kulisheim near 
Alnlhansen, Wdttelslicim, Pernweilet near Damieniarie), every uewdy set 
up liousehold receives from eight to ten ares of eomnuinal land on the basis 
of a life-inten'st. The survivor (whetliei husband or wife; retains this 
privilege, but on his or her death the land rev^erts to the c'ommune About 
i8f)5, the niayoi of Rulisheim was anxious to claim these lands foi the coni- 
miune * the tribunal of jMulhauseii overruled hU application and the grants 
are still in force. Moreover at Regisheim near Jinsisheim, each household 
leccives 15 ares of gcKid wheal land and 15 ares of less good laud called Haydi 
and 125 are:^ of meadow land. 
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These suivivais of a ])\goiie b\ then \er\ m.milenaiice n)UcJi foi 
the niipoiltUice attaclied in I'rance t( the ]>osse^^ion ol a ])ie(.e ot land It 
IS in no wa^ s’n]nisin^ that allotments in then iiK^dein ioriii i^ieu n]i \er\ 
lapidh 

Tilt in st hieneh allotments v\eu loimcd m tS()I ])\ .i Sed in cloth 
mamilru turei , Mine HeiMcn who at fbsl niereU looked on tlien institntiOi) 
as a mt ins ( 1 rehoMii^ the jiooj ])eo])k v\lu)m slie h.ul been lu the habit of 
.issistin^ Two Ac<ns 1 itei then toiindti .ot into touch with the Vbl) 
Tetmre, ntwh elc^ctcil dc])nt\ oi the I>c]>utment of Void wlio e pub 
hcit\ to tills mitiitiM and thinks to his acti\c pTO]>aaanda cdlotments 
weie cieatcd it Roscmlatl Xnas Unas Ha/tbroiuk (ka\ehnes, \ ilen 
cumiis etc \lmost it the s mu time an aiticle on the woik at ^edan 
winch i])])tai«‘d ]v the I iUihs ol 4 ) »nu ir\ iSo^ btoUL,ht ibont Mit ioirul i 
tion ol in inidcjt.ikme: of the same kind i1 Saint Idunnic lu i'm) 7 tlu 
/ if( if’t L(>i I (i if i/r i( uy was li.iindcd with tlic aims 

(I) ( )i assinnu t( c\ci\ us])cc table ind hard vvoikm*; iamih tlie 
])Cim nient emoxment and i* ]K)ssdkk the wnei dii]) ol i jmec of 1 lud P 
(idlualt il 51111 with \ '-uita))k dwelling hiaise 

iJ\ Tt> sii])port eonqianus Im the bnddini, of workmen s dwe]hnL,s 
at chc 1]' r<itts and co-opt iati\c sot leties with tlie same obiect 

(h To induce ( Innbdde soc letu s <ni<l institutions whethei fiubhc 
01 [)n\atc to ^cuine to tliose thev issist a pH‘ce of 1 ind that einnot be se ued 
ind to m ikc possible tlu bmldiii^ ol \ lioiisc loi tliem , 

(4 Tt) further State dc ]).irtiunital nid comiuuiicd .ictum ha\ mjt^ 
the sina, (h)]cct m the man memenl ol then 1 ind , 

{<=)] To cncoinai^t < 1 !! eiits md betpie^ts dnee'1e<l to such ob]ects, 
bt nil the p, issue; ol lavvsdee'l niii * e\cmpt fiom sei/uit uul 
fiom t ixation a minimum famih pr)iKit\ (f)u n d (((HuIL) and taeilitat me; 
the act iiisitum the maintenantc and traiisiinssion oi siich ])ropcit\ ; 
lO) ho -et up ca/ssi* (f{ /n\ U) , 

(S To neuotiale witli the public authonties to obtain reeulatioiis 
m accordance witb Inuunu iUid morals in the mattei ol jinblic hu^liwns 
md tlie tonstnuiion ol woikmen s dwe1hnc:s 

Coiuideial)l( actnite wms id) e<incnth du]>laved by the Ta n^iic 
In rS()S tlu fnst ooii^rress on allotment^ wa^ held The^e weie 45 on^aii 
i/atioiis lejnesented with about a 000 allotments m all In Octobci iQoj 
in Intel national Conteienc'e nu'etiiu; at Pans disclosed the e\i-tenee ot 
I 14 oi^aiu/atioiis, ow’^nmt, allotments of a total aiea 01 >h<) liectaies 

aies and 7; eentiaies 

In ic^op the .Lea«;ne obtained (Tovermneut recov;mtion Hajuddic ntil 
it\ societx . whic'h made it possible lor it to recxn\e eitts and becpiests 

(t) The ( ih loMf an siii iIltHiiks wIkkjii N^tukuun nuk< wt t.n\ whali 

arc wjthdrawii at the cm! nf the cjuattci foi the pavnuiit of rciit 
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Four yearb later, oti the e\e of the War, the League had already received 
Ih'e (halations from living persons and two betjiiests. ^lore than two hun- 
dred thousand francs had thus passed into its hands and were at the 
disposal of the local allotments societies at Dijon Tours, Quesiioy-sur- 
Deiile (Noid), haris and Brochon (C6te-dX)r). 

At the same time the work of the League was multiplied tenfold by 
its recogniti(m as a public utility ^(Kiety. It approached every kind of 
unofficial body, whether civil, religious or military, and thu^ found itself 
listened to even in the colonies, and the allotments of Madagascai and the 
mililar> allotments ol Tonkin vied with the little plots of land in Burgundy 
or Lorraine. 

Benevolent societies lent every kind of assistance. Tliey lecognized 
that of all the ways of hel])ing by giving work the allotment is tlie simplest 
and most eflicacious. The Socie1> of Saiiit-\ incent de Paul at its meetings 
urged this form of assistance with more and more iiisistenc>' 'I'lie Charit- 
<ible Boards Un their pait recognized the advantage Ural resrrlled to them 
lioin a kind of assistance that sorted out those m want and onh assisted 
tlie deserving The Boards of Xaue> , c>l Etampes, of Agen. oi Chaunv 
vied wath one anothci 

The liortieiritural vSocieties, w^liich might ha\e felt.darm on then meiu- 
]>eis’ account at the ])rospecf of the com})et3tion ol the jnodiuv of the allot - 
Jiients, did then best to encomage the cultivators. Th(‘ Ohannr Hoiticul- 
tural i^ociet) airangcd a large number ol vaiioiis Dpes oi com])etitron. 
er^eu iustitnlmg school com} >et it ions with a \iew to meating t]'«‘ s])nit ot 
emulation among the teachers ; that oi IkMUWU'' liclil a number ot lioiti 
cultnivd courses for w^oikmen taking ir]) gardening At Paiisthe ATational 
Hoiticultural vSociet\ opened it*' autumn evhibilions to the ])roduce ol 
allotments and admitted them to its competitions 

Eollowmg on the Horticultural vSocieties, the j)ublic agiicultuial otfices 
gave effective sirpjiort to the work of the League. All their grants are 
devoted exclusively to new developments, tlius pn^vidmi* for extension ol 
the work. A walk nmnd the allolmentsof Pans and its suburbs will giw 
one a glimpse, licrc ot a well, there of a fence, in anothei place water laid 
on, dn<‘ in each case to a grant from the Departmental Office One ia*ali/es 
that tire subsidv has come at the light moiiuad permit oi new alloD 
merits being laid out or to re.scue a gron]> oi allotments from a disastrous 
crisis. 

Idnally a numbei of tlie groups of allotments owed tlieir existence to 
the initiative of employers or comiranies anxious to give their w’orkmen 
the opjrorlunity of cultivating the ground. 

Wlien mining ojierations were begun in the North, in the Pas-de-Calais 
and in the Centre, the companies found themselves obliged to build dwelL 
iiig houses lor the men who were working in the mining works at some dis- 
tance from the villages 'J'liese houses, called corovs, always had a garden 
attached to them wdiere the miner could emjiloy the hogrs when he was free 
from his regular wurk, while at the same time he renewed his strength by a' 
hath of fresh air and suiiliglit, sn to .sjreak. 'lire success which these small 
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plots achieved induced the companies to break up into lots of a medium 
size lands often of considerable extent which they were obliged to acquire in 
view of subsidences likely to result in law-suits with the owners of the lands 
lying above the mines. I'liese lots are often very much sought and were 
cultivated in vegetables (potatoes, c'abbages) and even in cereals (oats or 
rye for rablrits). 

No less trouble was taken by the large industrial concerns to encourage 
tlie well-being of their workmen by these means. In cases where the work 
people had to be brought in from outside, it was necessary to build liouses, 
as in the case oi tire mines. There was a speedy ado])tion everywhere oi 
the detached tyjre of liuuse, wdth. a garden of sev'eral ares attached. Sucli 
were the bnildings put up at Beaucourt for -MM. j ap\‘ freres, at Larivitue, 
near Ivimoges, for MM. Aonillon Ireres, at Mesnil (Ivure) for M.M. htirmiii- 
Didot, etc. 

Sarnie conijraiiies went furtlier, giving o]>portunit\^ for their work- 
peojde to rent land at reduced rates. The vSaint-flobain Ice Company, for 
example, grants land to its vvorkpeo]de, whicli it undertakes ti» manure and 
till each spring. 

The IMontataire Irou-vSmeliing Comi)an\g near Crcuil, does not content 
itself W'itlj annexing a garden to eacli of the dwellings |)ut iij) lor its stall . 
it possesses cousideial)le areas of la ml wliicli it has distributed amongst 
its vvorkpeoj)le in small lots, nsnally of atxnit four ares. Not only a)e 
these gardens mud) souglit after, es])ec.ially by workmen of I'lemisli origiri 
wi]o form a third of tho.se em]>1o\ed at tlie factory, bnt mans- of the 
workmen not being al>le to ()].)tain an allotment or finding it insulficient 
lor their needs, rent other |.)ieces of land ])elonging to other Imidowaiers. 

The rdanz;v Mining C.'ompany, which lias laid out four villages in the 
iieigliltourliood of Monceaii conqnnsing .more than a thousand dwellings 
in all, has established a s}.>ecial loan department for ].>urdiase of land and 
for building. Since i January 189] this department lias been |)laced in 
the hands of a ])opula.r bank of w^hicli the work])eo])le are at v)nce tlie sliare- 
holders and administrators, d'he loans, guaranteed by a life insurance 
policy and a mortgage on tlie grouiKl, are re]ia\al)le in fifteen \’ears. 

At the ti)n,e of the Fourth National Congress, in Kpg, there were 281 
organizations in France with 17,825 idlotments. 

jlj 2. AlXOTVllvNTS pUKTNG Tlir: 

The development of this movement w'as inevitalily modified by 
the War. ' 

In the first place, from the fitet of invasion, lAance vvas divided into 
two quite di.stinct zones, that occupied by the enemy and tlie remaining ter- 
ritory. In the former, the allotments properly so-called multiplied very 
rapidly : in the second we fin<l, besides this kind of garden, also soldiers’ 
gardens and school kitchen gardens. will make some study of these 
foiir types in turn. 
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('rardmii^ in the Invade I Ret^ums - In the invaded departments the 
ranee ai the allotments was considei able but limited to certain localities 

In all the lar^^e centres the method was the same ’ the German authori- 
ties seized all the land : to meet the pressinsi: needs of the ])opulatiou, theN" 
left a part at the disposal of the municipalities, instructing them to [)arcel 
them out and divide them among the inhabitants. At vSedan there were 
thus distributed q,()oo, at Lille 2,058, at Tourcoing 8,000, at Koubaix ]2,ooo 
allotments. At Roubaix, the Cultivation Committee formed by the Munic- 
ipalit>' had first of all to overcome the hostilit\ of the farmers, furious a'>' 
tindmg themselves dispossessed, then to draw plans, make roads, and par* 
cel out the ground then to get together gardeners who were practicalh 
no\'i('es, and had no tools and no seeds. Hots were marked out of (>5 
scjuare metres Tools were made Arrangements were made for the gard 
em to lie watched da^ and night * 550 men were emjiloyed in this lessen- 
tial task. As a coiisec|uence of the measures taken, potatoes wdiich in 
A])ril I()i8 were W'orth six francs the kilogramme fell to two francs at the end 
of vSe])teiubei and to sixty centimes at the beginning of ( )ctobeT The othei 
\'egctables tollowed suit. As each tamily had a garden the vegetaliles 
sent to market tound few ])iiichasers 

At .\iaubeuge, 2,500 gardens were brought into existence during tlie 
occupation , at Charleville, lands deserted b\ tliose who had left the district 
were redivided among the inhabitant'^ (d the numic'ipalit\ . etc In ipiS 
a total of about (lo.ooo gaideiis wcie reckoned lor the whole ol the invades! 
districts 

AUoimeuts in Othei Pints oi the ( (unitry \Iol)iliz<itit)n did not m 
teriere with the spiead f)f allotments in the other paits oi I'lance As tlu' 
men had to go, the women took their jdaces. and ev’eryw'heie could be* seen 
mothers of families devoting themselves to tlie work ot tlie allotments, 
digging, sowing seeds, watering wdnlc tlie children were at school, 01 wdth 
tlie tiny children b> their sides Other women, wdio vvere working in the 
factories, came in the eveuiug 01 oii Sunday to do the work lor w'hich they 
had not another moment All made eonsidei able ]>ro fits out of their allot- 
ments when well cultivated 

The work on the allot n^nts was not oiilv’ lor oueself, but lor otheis 
Peo])le wulliiigly gac e a heljiiiig, hand to the less ex])enenced to help the 
wid<m and the orphan, the work of the huslxind or the father wdio had fallen 
on the field of honour was gladly done. At Arcueil, a mother of a family 
died at the cory time of the mobilization of her husband . a neighbouring 
allotment-holder, himsell the father of eight children, did not hesitate to 
take in the five ehildren of the dead wsmian At Is.sy-les !\louliueaux, a 
]>oor womaii, mother of a family, had jn.d lovSt her Imsband, who fell at \'er- 
drill her grief and mental distraction precented her from working on her 
allotment as she should hav-e done to make a profit from it ; the neighbours 
foresaw^ this and the following Sunday the little piece of land was almost 
crowaled with neighbouritig allotment- hohler^, all eager to hel]) in cultivat- 
ing it. 

Not onlv^ were the pre-war allotments cultivated, but many new oncvS 
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were made Towns, de])artiiients, a^nciiltural and horticnltinal societies 
distributed jneces of land m thousands to as ninnv tainilies 

The Mayor of Rennes turned agiicultiirist and sohi potatoes to bis 
ieDow-citizns at 7 francs a cjiuntal The MaNor of Moiitroiige, near Pans, 
took possession of aU the \acant lands ol his commune Tliese examples 
and many others bore fruit and befoie long 01 gam/ ition^ and pri^ ate indi- 
viduals \ied witli e<ich other cegetables and Iruit weie e\er\w]iere 111 
evidence, and it caused no surprise to liiid cabbiges and lettuce^ glowing 
in gardens once leserced for the cultnation of the raicst .md most delicate 
flowers The Duchess of T /es set the lashion ind chatc \u\ be( aine sui- 
Tounded with a belt ot \ egetables \t Toulouse the MunuipaliU had 
70 hectares cultivated as a kitchen g irdeii at Saint Lticnne more than 
H)o hect lies of land situated in tlu imincdi itc \Kini1\ ol Ihc town wert 
put imdtr c nlti\ ation it ],\ ons llu number ot dlolintiit- was doubled 
rising to nearh 1,200 

Boldins \ t^dahlt ( it^fdt n e<irh as tlu lieginnmg ol 1^15 when 

tlu ]>lentitiil rcsouKcs ol tlu coimtn still sccimd niexhanstible the I 
i(i( ((^ni (it it ill it in jtnt} hid loiesecn »i da\ when 1 1 inci would hud hci 
eh constiinied to cconoini/e, when «dl w iste would hi\c to be c rre tulh 
noided and it would be necessiix ])nsh production to its ma\imuni in- 
leuslt^ The!/ igu( liad leflected on the enormous serenes which c onld be 
iciidtud 1)\ thi hnndieds ol tlioiisands ol men who it leitim honis v\ere 
crowded m the de]K)ts without in\ dclinitc occiqiatioii ind who at the end 
ol the da\ not knowing what to do with thciusehcs diitted into the 
]>uhlic houst^ lit n the cantonments It seemed to that hodv th it thest 
lioin s ot idlt ness t ould he utilized (pnte e isil\ m the treition and ii]>k(^e]> 
ol cxltiisnc \cgctahk giidenswliuh could 1 h cst dilislitti on the waMe 
1 inds IK n tlu cantonments 

Some nnolticiil oigim/atiom uid sonic imhtn\ bodies had nndc el 
iorts to (uatc \ eaet.ible ^ iidcu'. of no gic it c\t(u1 iiitendtul to teed the 
ti\il ])o])nlatK)ii iiiid the anin but these niituitncs olteii \en modest 
tnd 4ilwi\s scattered, hid not ichuced in\ great results thc\ e\en ex 
vitccl sauasni uid ciitKisin luoie or less pistitied 

The essential sohdarit\ wa*' lacknn^ th^^ milit<in adiiimntiation had 
]alK)ratcd wise and fai-seeing icvuhtions sintalde fc 1 |xmcc time but 
too restrictnc toi time oi war <in(l llicsc acted is so nnnv hiiidi incc'- 
to the ])i( p‘ctcd sdtenia 

The li^ue (in (ow d( ierft ti du io^nr did rot allow it'-eli to be 
dneouraged it cnercame all diflicultics and had the satisl^ictioii ot ^ ^emg 
m the spnng ot iqiO a member of its Management toiiiimttec IM Max 
nne Dncroccj at that time mobilized as DepuD Mihtar\ Inlcmdant 
entnisted by the Ministers ot War and Agriculture wuth the business ot 
drawing u]) a plan tor the war gaiclens and ot directing its a])p]icalion 
Some days afterwards 10 Ma> 191O, a t nculai of the Minister o Wai 
was issued to convey decisive instructions to the army 

M Di croccf s comment on this Circular was contained in a \orv 
jiitln remark made m the course of a ieciurt which lie deln ered on 
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3 February 1918 at the Musee Social, Paris: '' In substance, the Circular 
said to coninianding officers : You must make j^jardens under the old rules 
if you can : airl if you can’t, then you mu^t make them without/' 

The officers commanding the depots under the direct pressure of the 
circular, xirged 011 b}^ disinterested offers of help from the civil author- 
ities and entreated to yield by their own troops, did not hold out long. 
And everywhere the work was put in hand. 

vSuccess exceeded all exj)ectations\ 

I'he appeal addressed to the soldiers touched their deepest feelings : 
the greater number, cultivators by origin, could not think of their former 
occu])ations without regret. The earth exercized au irresistible attraction 
ou them, and tlieir nostalgia was verv keenly felt as they wandered aim- 
leesly ab(jul the cantonment. The vsight of the abaudoned fields, invad- 
ed by grass and thistles, filled them with a vagtie feeling of unhappiness, 
and it was with joy tJiat thev took up once more, soon as it was asked 
of them, the implements which they had been a('cnstome(] to handle 
since childhood. 

Ther took great ])ndc in displaying tlieir knowledge to their town- 
])ied comrades : these latter, of whom many had been initiated into the 
])Jeasures of small cultivation by the help ot the du coifi de tcrre el 

du fcy n , did all the} could to lival theii countr\'-bred cmnpanions, and 
Ixdore long, with the liclp of tlu h^cturers and ])ropagandists ol the Teague, 
soldieis’ gardens and regular farms sprang up in a great niuid)er of can- 
tonments. Theii number liecame rapidly so consideiable that in 1917 
competition between makeis ol gardens took ])lace all ovei ITance. and 
the volunteer gardeners were thus rewaided foi then elTorb At Die end 
ot this }eat acc'ording to the reports ininished bv the military lecturers, 
7,500 hectares were brought under cnltivatioii m vegetables, (),ooo pigs 
weie being fattened in the military piggeries, 30,000 labbits and g.ooo 
head of ]>oultry weie l>eing raised in the hutclu\s and yards. On i Oct- 
ober 1918, Die aiea cultivated, including the gardens of the allied armie.s, 
amounted to more than 13,, 000 hectares, while 14,000 pigs and 114,000 
rabbits and fowls were lacing kept. 

These results had Ix^en achieved, thanks to the Iriendly su])])ort of 
the military auDxirities concetned, and by em])lo\mg in connection with 
the scheme seven peisims k)i wffiom three were voluntary uu])ai(l w^orkers) 
at the central administrative offices and in the \arious districts sixty 
lecturers of the guide of non-commissioned oflicei ox private. The total 
expenditure foi ])ro])aganda and inspection was about 250,000 francs, 
which represents eight francs per hectare cultivated, even if we do not 
take into consideration that part of this expenditure was on the encour- 
agement of poultry keeping. 

School Vceclcihie 'nirdens, - The first school vegetable gardens date 
back, it seems, to the month of May iqi 6. They owed their initiation to 
a jirofessor of the Lakanal lyycee at Paris, M. Lavareniie, who took on 
lease fioin the Orleans Kailway Company a piece of land situated at 
vSeeaux Between ii May and 1 June a part of Diis land w^as planted in 
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jx)tatoes in June and July, anotbei piece was planted in beans f)f differ- 
ent kind^ . from the end of June to the middle of August there followed 
cabbages and cauliflowers in August tin nips and s]>inach were sown 
The whole work of preparing the soil, planting, hoeing, and gathering, 
was carried out by gioups of scholars placed undei the direction of per 
sons who had not themselves- had any jirevious practice in horticulture 
3'hese groups worked on 'J'hursdae afternoons and on Siuidavs during the 
school term thiee times a week m August, once a week in vSejitember 
on da3’’s when tht. we.ithei was bad, however, work was suspended 

In spite of unfavourable conditions in sjutt ol losses caused b) 
potato blight b\ caterpillar and In the first frosts, the t wen t\ ares oi so 
of land brought under cultivation returned a vield which when sold to 
private individuals at current prices, covered all the cost of renting and 
enclosing the land, jmrehase of seed and ])kints, etc amounting to 340 
francs and left a clear piofil of 170 banes which was hande-d t( the local 
peo] lie's kit (hen 

1'lie example of this {jisi chanticy di nflimt was (^nickh tollowed 
The lx)vs and girls of Pans opened siniiPr cJianhn^ Tiider the impulse 
given h} Mile Hrcxil professoi at the vSevignc College and b\ Mine ITan 
naux of the P'cnelon Incce ncarh thre^e hundred sebool-gnls s])uired each 
othei on to the giowmg of eegetable^ on i niece of land rented for the ])ur 
]K)se in 1he commune ol Ikigneux These gills w^tie dividenl into group*- 
of six to ten each jilaced imdei the direction oi an older girl, and each da\ 
the wr)rk wms diiected ) thd dn chanher who was resjxmsible Anyone 
wishing to join a gioiip h<ul to })roimse to attend regularly on certain 
days at ceitam liouis No subscription was asked, but each gardener 
was asked to bung a gardening tool, as well as her own meal 

All over France each dav saw similar undertakings begin so that in 
IQ17, 1,200 hectares were Ix^ing cultivated in 12,000 coinnmnes ])y p(;,ooo 
school-girls and 12^ 000 school boy-. We subjoin \ statement of the kind 
of crops grown .ind the jirodnce obtained 


Potatoes 

Cabbages .... 

I/ceks 

Cariots and tuini])s 
1 Lin cot lieans, ])eas broad 

beaus, etc 

Ouiiiea-pigs 

Rabbits 

Poultry^ 


8 000 000 kilogrammes 
1,000,000 cabbages 
1,250,000 leeks 
250,000 kilogrammes 

800 000 > 

^00 

53,000 > 

15 000 


The total value of this ]>rodnce amounted to 4,77 ’,000 francs (i). 


La Matn^d^ceuvre agncolc Pans, 10 April 1018 
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§ Au^OTMIiNTS AFTER THF WAR. 

Many of the kinds of gardens of which wc have been speaking had 
l)eeii established on requisitioned land : they had to be given up the day 
those lands were restored to their owners : many others, which origurated 
in passing iieeds, did not survive the War Nevertheless, wlien after the 
liberation of the territory the Li^tie du coin ae terre ei dn foyer addressed 
itself to the members enrolled before IQ34, it regained all its support and 
mdeed an increased support 1'he municipalities, which had previously 
had confined themselves to making grants towards the allotments, had 
now entered the movement In the North «ind especially in the liberated 
regions they were lient on carrying on the work which during the enemy 
occupation had sav^ed so many of their citizens from famine . Auziu, lu>ur- 
nues, \ alencieiuies, Samt-Pobsur-Termoise. more than thirty municipalities 
decided to have their own allotments organization. Hfiorts in the same 
direction were ev^^rywheie made All ovei France, from Dunkirk to 
Bayonne, liom Strasbuig to Nantes, as well as at Pans and at Lyons, 
we find the municipalities multiplying initiatives of this kind. 

On the other hand, the League seemed to have gained the tiill sup- 
poit oi the ])iiblic authorities At its request the Mimstei of War jilaced 
at Its dispo.sal all lands not lecjuiied for the defence of fortified ])laces 
The Munster of Health addressed to the prefects a cirmlar drawing their 
attention to the allotments movement and asking them to inteivene in 
eveiy jiossible wa}^ so as to give the giealest possible iin]K*tus to it. 

At the same time, new types of undertakings sjiTang up, such as 
the Co'Opeiative Allotments Societv'^ oi Belfort, which W'as founded in I'eb 
inary iqiq and now inckidcs inoie than 150 meml>ers and w^ould include 
more if it had any new gardens at its dis}X)sal (i). As conqiared with 17,^23 
allotments in 1()I2, tlie Liojic du com dc krre ei du fover had 47075 in 
1920, spread over 3<S departments These allotments were in all r,26b 
liectaies in area, and alxmt 240000 peisons were working on them. 

M. B. 

(i) TIk* woikiiiji of this co-operalivt society has Inia dc-sciUH-il by M A Aroal, 
ProfcKSoi of AcimilUifc at JkIRirt, n> In ctr af^ncoh el rnrale, Paim, 7 May loco 


Al.FREDO RUGGERE gcnnte respoinabile. 
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Bv Dr Hermann K\LiBRrNNEK 
§ I (iIvXEKAL CHAKACTl'RrSTICh. 

After the War there n])peared in Austria a clearly marked tendency 
to the creation ot associations representing the acricnltural profession in 
the ''epaiate ])ro\iiices of the Conlederation Already in the course of this 
year tanners’ co-operative societies and a Jhovincial Council ol Asjjricnltiire 
(Lcnuh’^hiiUunai) have ])een formed in the Tyrol, and in Lower Austria a 
Chambei of Ai^riculture. In othet proxiuees, laws are beiny drafted or are 
already under discussion which deal with the (piestion. 

l^veiywhere theie served as modeb the Chambers of AcTiculture wdiicli 
w^ere already in existence before the W ar in (jermany and which exercized 
from the economic ])oint of view as well as the tecimical a valuable influence 
upon agriculture, and in addition the Ivirmers' Chamber set up lor Bavaria 
on 20 ]\Iarch i() 2 o. 

A decisi\'e factor was the wish to create an organization which should 
embrace all persons connected with agriculture, independently ot the 
various })()litical parties. 

The Provincial Councils of Agriculture (Landcskidturidfe) served as a 
basis ; these had been in existence for years and in some ]>rovinces of the 
Confederation for decades (i), and were as a rule constituted on nearly 
uniform lines in the different provinces. 


(i) lu Salzburg and in Styria Provincial Councils of Agriculture, created by provindal 
law and maintained by the province, have never existed ; there were instead very ancient 
agricultural societies. 
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An important characteristic ot the new vocational organisations is 
that it is obligatory to belong to them and obligatory to contribute to their 
upkeep. The Chambers are empowered to collect Unilcii^rn, that is to say 
there are set aside in their favour fixed percentages supplementary to the 
land taxes. They thus rest on a sound financial basis and are much more 
favourably situated in this respect not onl>' than the agricultural societies, 
which always have a very limited number of members and very limited 
means, Init also than the Provincial Councils of Agriculture, which are 
entirely dependent on the Provincial Diets (Landta^yn). 

§ 2. Vocational AORicui/ruKAL oRv:aniz\tions in the tykol. 

The estahtisJiment of vocational co-operativ’^e societies of agricultur- 
ists and of the Provincial Council of Agriculture for the Tyrol was decided 
on by the Law of i8 December ig2o and b}' the Decree of the President 
of the Diet of 5 January 1022. 

The aim oi the organi/.ations, laid down in Art. 2 of the law, is to be 
the ini])rovement of the economic conditions of tlie agricultural classes, 
the im[)rovement of the social conditions of tlie agricultural and fore.st 
lalM>urers, and the formation o1 a class consciousness. 

.Ml iii(li\ idnals and cor])()rate bodies are meiubeis of tlie vocational 
co-operative societies \\bo — 

(a) cnlliv'ate on their own account such an extent i>f laud.', juirely 
agiiciiitnial or iilili/ed at tlie same time foi agricidtiiie and tor sv'hdciiltuie 
as to alk)W of the farming of tliese lands being their main occupation, or 
{h) })ossess lauds utilized exclusively ioi s\ Ivictdtiire of an extent 
not le.ss than 20 hectare^. 

The law furtliei provides for the admission of those who make appli- 
cation and 

(1/ aH‘ independent culli\ait<n's a)f a small ])Hrcel of laud; 

[h] are owners of a small piece of woodland ; 

(( ) manage a maiket-gaiden on their own account' 

( /) are adult sons f)f cultivator^ of any of the classes mentioned 
and are permanently em])lo>ed in work on the lather’s kind. 

Members who are Austrian citizens and have electoral lights in a com- 
mune have tlie ])()wer to vote (Art. 12). The elections take place every 
fotir yeais (Art. i()). The members of a V'ocatioiial co o])erative society 
living in a commune constitute the a.ssemblv of thut commune (Art. 2l). 

dlie area within which a vocational co-o])crati\'e society can act is 
hxed, within the limits indicated b^^ the law, by tlie rules, wiiich must be 
.ip})n)v^ed by the Provincial (W)\auuinent, after obtaining the opinion of the 
Provincial Council of Agriculture. 

The rules must contain certain provisions which are laid down in 
Art. 28 of the law. To facilitate the drawing up of rules ot a more suitable 
kind and more in harmony with the aims, model rules were annexed to the 
regulations. 

vSeveral vocational cb-oyierative societies wisliing to carry o»ut in com- 
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men undertakings within their area of operations, can, on the basis of 
their rules, combine to form a federation (Art. 30). 

Organizations must l^e formed for production and for the collective 
purchase ol agricultural requisites, and pro\dsion must be made for the 
elaboration and joint sale of ])roduce. 

It is the duty of the new organizations to co-operate in the matter of 
placing labour whether agricultural f)r syKdcultural ami in that of regulat- 
ing the conditions of labour as far as is compatible with the free representa- 
tion of employers and labourers (Art. 3). 

The Provincial Council of Agriculture is formed by the members of 
all the vocational co-operatixe societies (Art. 38). It consists of the 
chairman, a })ermanent committee, and the general meeting (Art. jq). 
The permanent committee is com]>osed of the chairman and vice-chairman, 
of two representatives of the Provincial (jovernment and of 8 to 12 members 
of the vocational co-operative societies. ih)r the election of the.se last, 
the societies must be divided into groups. These groups are formed, for 
the ])ur])oses of the election, on tlie basis of the number of the members, 
of the amount of the laud tax paid, of the kinds of cultixation ])ractised 
and of the ])opulation of the locality to which the members belong. 
(Art. 41). 

The ex])enses ni tlie Proxincied Council of /\giiculture aie defrayed 
by the j>rox'ince (Art. 51), wliile those ol the vocational co-operatix’c so- 
cieties aie cox'eied bx additional su])plemcnts to the land taxes le\'ied in the 
area of operations of the said co o])eratix’e societies (Art. 3,1). 

In all other res] )ects the ])rinciples of the law of the Tyrol are iii sub- 
stance th*e same as tlK)se adopted m how'er Au.stiia, which we .shall now 
outline. 


p I'liK ciiAMm'.R ov xr.Ricn/rrRK <n' loxvr.K at stria. 

d'he Chamber ot .\gricultuie of Power .\ustria was foimed bv the Paw 
nt gz hebruarv i()2j (lAnidi^^csetzblatt iuv das Land N u’dansfer^’cu Ii, Xo. (», 
14 March i()22). Py this same law regulations for elections to the Chambers 
ol Agriculture w'ere a])])roved, the right of xxiting was defined and arrange- 
ments were made for the liolding of the first Chamber. 

Tlie law tor the creation of the Chambers of Agriculture contains the 
folk>wing main prox’isions. Whth a view of bringing about a Tei)resenta- 
tion ol agricultural interests in Power Austria there is instituted a xxicational 
agricultural organization which is to promote agriculture, fruit-growing, 
xdticultnre, vegetable-growing, sylviculture, stockbreeding, dairying, and 
tishing (All i). 

Such vocational representation consists of : 

{a) the Provincial Chamber of Agriculture of Power Austria {Landes- 
l^ndwivtschaftskammer fur Niederostcrreich) at the head(]uarters of the 
Provincial Government ; 

[h] the Distrid' id [BezirksUmdiidri^chalhkam- 

ntei'n) formed w^herever there is a district court of justice (Art. 2). 
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Kach District Chamber is composed of 15 members elected for the dura- 
tioji of five years. Be.sides these, the Provincial Chamber can delegate to 
each District Chamber, for the space of an electoral session, three memlDers 
at mo‘t, nomiiiatf-cl by the District Chamber (Art. 8). 

Ivich District Chaml)er of Agriculture, like the Provincial Chamber, 
nominates on its first sitting a chairman, two vice-chairmen, and two se- 
cretaries (Art. 9 and i2h In the ca.se of cmestions that interest arn^ com- 
mune in particular, special re])teseutatives of the communes themselves 
may be called (x\rt 10). 

The Ihovincial Chamber of Agricultuie is composed of jf) members 
( )f these 32 are elected by direct vote for a period of five year-. ; 4 are elect- 
ed by the Ceneral fleeting of the Central Agricultural Co-operative Bank 
of Lower Aii.^tria (A\ D, landxcirtschatiluhe (jcnossen^chaltszentnilkas^e) , 
hour other members may be co-opted. All the elections are carried throng) i 
on the basis of proportional representation (Art. ii). 

The following persons have the right to vote, without distinction (d 
sex, as soon as they are authorized to take part iu the comnunial election-* 
and have attained the age oi twenty. 

(1) (Owners of lands used for agriculture, situated in Low’er Austria, 
and not less than a hectare in extent. The owner must manage the farm 
himself. A smaller extent is enough to entitle vine-growers and market - 
gardeners to a vote, but vine growing 01 market-gciideniug must be their 
main occupation. 

(2) Holders in usufruct and tenants, wiieii tliey cany on iaiining 
on their own account on the land they hold, as theii main (>ccuj)ation. 

(3) Technical instructors at the agnciiltiir.d schools (Art 14). 

Kv(‘ry person who has the right to \’ote is expected to exercize thi^ 

right (Art. i()). All the elections are carried through on the i>roportional 
rejireseiitation basis on the lines of a vote of unij(n'm value, direct and 
secret, taken at the same time for the District Chambers of Agriculture as 
foi the Provincial Chamber 

The smallest District Chamber of Agriculture in tlie province of 
Low^er Austria conijiiises at least the teriitory oi <1 district tribunal with 
a number of commune'- varying from 20 to 25, while a vocational co-opera- 
tive society iu the Tyrol includes not more than eight communes. This 
dilierence is due to the facts that the communes are on the whole more 
compact in Lower Austria and that the mountainons character oi the Tyrol 
would render it difficult tor rei:)resentatives elected over a wide area 
to meet. 

The Chambers must nominate from among their own number commit- 
tees for the study or for the the handling of certain definite questions ; to 
these committees may be added experts, who, however, will not have the 
right to vote (Art. 21), 

Discussion and passing of resolutions takes place in the full meeting 
of the Chamber of Agriculture, except in cases where enquiry into a part- 
iailar subject has been entrusted to a committee (Art. 22). 

Members give their services gratuitously. It is however open to 
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them to demand the reindnnscmeTit ot travelling expenses and extra 
ex]jenses. 

All the Chambers are self-governing bodies, with the powder to accjuire 
])roperty. The carrying on of business with a view to profit on the part of 
the Chambers or their participation in undertakings of the same kind is 
subordinate to the previous authorization of the Provincial Chamber 
of Agriculture. 

The Chambers must pro^'ide for carrying out the following duties : 

(i) To pass resolutions and to ])Ut forward proposals on all que.stions 
relating to agriculture. 

(j) To watch over the inteiests of agriculture by making re]>resent- 
ations to the jiuthorities and the legislative bodies in legard to all (juestioiis 
connected witli economic, commercial, fiscal and food supjih’ ])olicy. 

( To express o'|)inioiis <m laws and measures in so far as they touch 
agricultural interests. 

(4) To express opinions on the creation of public institutions intended 
to ])romote agriculture or *igrK'ultural education. 

(3) To ])articipate in the work of a dmini.st ration as regards agricul- 
ture, in so f<Lr as that is ])ro\ided tor by special laws and measures; for 
examjde, in regard to statistical information ainl iiu’estigatioiis, fixing of 
prices of agricultural ])roiiuce, improvement of the social and economic 
conditions of persons following agricultural pursuits, etc 

(()) To ])iomote agricultural ])roductiou, in a wide sense, particnlarl}' 
as icgards seed selection, improvement of the soil, exhibitions, insurance, 
CO opeiation, dairying, ju’irchase ot seeds, fertilizeis, breeding stock, 
machines, etc. 

(7) To found, encourage and admiuistei educational, experimental 
and research in.stitutions 

(5) To gi\'e expert advice to persons engaged in agriculture, on all 
questions economic or technical. 

(q) To ])rovide documeutar\ evidence of customary rules w'hich 
have the force of law in the sphere of agriculture. 

(10) To a]qroiut repre.seutatives on all bodies and to all Inireaux 
dealing with <|uestious relating to agriculture in so far as tliis ina}’ be pro- 
vided lor by s])et'ial legislation (Art. 4). 

Chambers of Agriculture are under the oversight of the (hiv^eriimeiit 
of the Province. This is in its turn ex’pected to consult and to support 
the Chambers in every way. 

Legislative proposals relating to agriculture, before ])resentatioii to 
the Provincial Diet must be communicated to the Provincial Chamber 
of Agriculture for its opinion nimn them (Art. (>). 

The ex])enses of the Chambers are covered by means of additional 
small supplements to the land-tax, contributions of the province, ot the 
Central Co-operative Ikink and, when required, also a contribution from 
the Confederation, the communes, etc., besides incomings from institutions 
and establishments belonging to the Chambers (Art. 2S). 
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In order to provide for the handling of all business connected with the 
Provincial Chamber of Agriculture, a sjjecial office has been set up 
{Kammcramt) under the direction of the Miairnian (Art. 31). 

§ 4, Lk(UsL‘\tivic propOwSad for the creation of a chamber 

OF AGRICUETTTRK IN STYRTA. 

Among the iirovinces in which Chambers of Agriculture will shortly 
be formed there must be mentioned in the first rank Styria, where there is 
already a law^ ])roposed which differs in the following points substantially 
from the legislative measures described above. 

The Provincial Chamber of Agriculture of Styria is to number 60 
members, who wall be grouped into two sections of 30 members each. In 
one section the independent farmers are rejnesented, in the other the farm 
labourers. In the first section the technical instructors in agric'ulture, 
the veterinary profession, and the managing stall of farms will also be re- 
presented. The second section will include the labouiers regularly em- 
ployed on the farms and those who have been for at least two years 
mainly occupied on farms or agricultural undertakings. The mode of 
remuneration, by yearly or by monthly wages, in money or in kind, makes 
no difference for the purpose of assignment oi persons to one section or 
the other. 

The District Chambers are to be formed w-ith a widei area of opeiation ; 
one is to be formed for each district in whicli there is a court of justice. 
Their creation depends on a vote of the Provincial Chamber ot Agriculture 
and of the (hivernment of the Province. 

These Chandlers are called upon to bear their jiart in the sphere of 
legislation and in that of increasing production. These ta^-ks fell formerly 
to an agricultural a.ssociation which has been active for several decades 
in Styria. Many services will be rendered also by the Labour Section, which 
is to be regarded as an advisory body on social ijuestions. 

In the other ])rovinces proposals have been made, in like manner, 
for the creation of various forms ot vocational organization, but with these 
preliminary work is still in jirugress. In every case the new representative 
bodies will keep strictly to the principles laid dowui for the Chambers that 
ha\'e already come into existence, with due regard to the particular 
eamomic and political circumstances of the different regions. 
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MiSCEtLANEOUS INFORMATIOK 
RELATING TO CO-OPERATION AND ASSOCIATION. 

AL(iERIA 


1. NATIVIC THRIFT, MUTI'AL AH) AND LD-AN SOCIKTII'S. - I .'fuimomiUc l'ranfm<., 
Paris, 4 November lojj 

The inhabitant? of North Africa have always had to contend atjainst 
food shortaeje and the usurious practices that are the consequence of 
it, and even before the JTencIi coinpiest, the natives of Alireria had con- 
ceived the idea of storing up the surjdus of good years to provide against 
years of drought. They U'^ed to construct store-houses wliich were 
filled in accordance W'ith the ])recepts of the jMoliannnedan religion, laving 
as it does an obligation on the faithful to come to the help of tlK^ untortnn- 
ate and to ]nit aside a tillte of the harvest for them, 'iliesc store-houses, 
called “ granaries of the poor ", are the origin of the nativ^e thrift societies. 

These societies, in virtue of a Law' of 14 April iSq^, have the full 
legal powers necessary for their management on sound line'- : thev are 
recognized as institutions of public utility and accordinglv can sue in «a 
court of justice, are entitled to legal defence without charge, can 
contract loans, receive gifts and subsidies and de])osit their funds on cur- 
rent account in the Caissi^ dcs Dcpols et L onsii^nations. 

There is one society for each commune, w'itl as many branches as there 
are douara or tribes. liach societv' is administered by a council conqxised 
ot nativ'e meml'M?rs whose numlxu is the .same as that of the sections. The 
chairman of the council is nominated by the j)refect of the department, 
who selects him out of a list of three members proposed bv^ the munici- 
pality. 

On 31 December rg20 the number of the s(>cieties was 2ig. with 
579,341 members and total assets 41,142.747 francs. At the same date 
the loans made to the memliers amounted to ^,329.834 francs in cash and 
t(; 10,211,018.69 francs in seed grain The available assets were 12,535,094 
francs in cash and 10,003,837 fram's in ^eeds. The free grants to the mem- 
bers in the course of the financial year came to 284.084 francs. Idnally 
sums outstanding at the end of the working year amounted to 20,819,037 
francs. 

Duiing the fifteen years following the 3'ear of their foundation, that 
is from 1886 tO' 1900, the Thrift Societies confined themselves almost 
exclusively, besides any assi.stance considered indispensable, to making 
loans to tlieir members for the maintenance of cttltivation. The loans have 
always been and are at present advanced for short terms, usnially for one 
agricultural .season, with ]x>ssible extension to the following v'ear if the 
borrowers are not in a position to discharge their liability. The loans 
bear interest at five per cent, per amium and take the form of seeds or a 
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sum of iiiouey. Both the commodities and the cash are supplied out of 
the reserves of the society. In the course of 1920, the loans made to meni- 
.bers came to 19,342,970 francs. 

The growing prosperity of the Native Thrift Societies has made it 
possible for them to contribute to improvements in cultivation. It was 
at first a question of inducing the felLiheen to give up their primitive 
plough, made of a few j)ieces of wood roughly fashioned into a hook 
sha])e, and to ado])t an improved t^'pe of plough. The ploughs which 
haw been brought into use by the help of the loans of the Native Thrift 
Societies are by this time numbered by thousands. The number of har- 
rows is in proportion, as the jcUahccn soon saw the advantage of substi- 
tuting harrows for the ]>lank or brushwood trailed along by their women 
or thtdr oxen, which w^as all they iised to covei up their .seed after sowing. 
It must how^evei be admitted that the rTovernmcnt is apt to encounter 
the most serious difficulties in overcoming the routine habits of the 
native cultivators, attached as the3' alw'a^^s are to traditional methods. 

Furthermore the Native Thrift Societies have, in many cases, effect- 
ed joint insurances against destruction of cro])S b}' fire, hail or accident. 
Other progressive measnies may be mentioned to their credit the e.sta- 
blishiiient of nursery -gardens, the ]danting and grafting of useful trees, 
and the erection of tenip(>rary shelters forli\e stock and the accumula- 
tion of stores of fodder. 

To Te.snme, the Natnx* Thrift Societies have fulfilled admirably the 
task \vhich fell to them during a period of econoinic in.stabilit}* and have 
contributed in a mo<t efticacious nianiier to averting the ciisis that at one 
time threatened native agriculture with destinctioii. It is as the result 
of their efforts that the fellaheen, ])rofiting as they do bv these oiganiza- 
tions, have been able to make provision for sowitjg and tilling a relatively 
large extent of land, and thi^, thanks to the abundant har^x^st of 1921, 
his greatly improved the economic position in Algeria. The vSocieties 
have thus been indirectly the means of safeguarding the continuance of 
the native agricultural jirodnction, and had this continuance not Ix^en 
])()ssible there was (‘very reason to fear a real cala.strophe. M. B. 

♦ 

* ♦ 

2. TTIK FrmsT Co OPlCKATrVJ', (;K\li\ UI.UVATORSIN AIa;j<:kIA - Boyeh Banse: 

I<csdocksc<><)p6iatifs£.\aT<'akir><IuSers(>u, ui Rii'ut A ^iricoh’ dt V Aj}iquc d%t Xo>ii Algiers, 

24 Mardi i<i22 

Algeria will .soon have its first coK)])erative grain elevators. Two of 
these installations have as a matter of fact been planned in Sersoti, that of 
Burdeau and that of Hardy. The first is to hold 100,000 quintals, the 
second 15,000 quintals only. 

It is intended by the promoters that the co-operative elevators shall 
enable the members ; 

I. To store their grain in bulk as it is threshed and thus to economize 
considerably in bagging. A scheme under consideration even aims at the 
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total abolition of bagging ensuring the transport of the grain in bulk from 
the farm to the elevator^. 

2. To obtain immediate credit on grain stored, up to Soper cent,, 
at the reduced rate of the co-(>i)erative agricultural credit banks. 

3. To pledge their grain in favour of these banks, as well as in favour 
of all other lenders and financial houses. 

4. To transfer their own right of storage to those purchasing from 
them, even if non-members, these latter having in their turn the privilege 
of ]>le(lging the grain purchased, in favour of their own creditors. 

5. To sell and deliver their grain at their own time and at leisure, 
since tlie grain will have been under shelter and the financial needs of the 
de])ositors of it will have been met. 

6. To profit by reduced rates and other advantages of railway trans- 
port. 

Fnnn the tecnhical ])oint of view, the Jhirdeau elevator is to consist 
of ti hundred silos of 125 hectolitres each with ab()Ut 1,000 ([U in ta Is of wheat 
ca]>acity, that is in all room for 100,000 quintals. On arrival at the ele- 
vator, the grain is weighed, then put through sieves and weighed again : 
the grain offals will be returm^d to tlie person delivering the grain and the 
grain only will be ])ut into the silo. All the operations are effected by 
machinery. 

The cost of the construction and of the machinery is estimated at 
1,250,000 francs. With a view to procuring this sum, the members under- 
took to ]>ay up 500,000 francs immediately and the>^ ap])lied to the Colon}" 
to furnish the balance, ])artly as a .snbMdy and ])aTtly as a loan. 

'fhe grain will be as a rule stored collectively. It can howT‘Ver be stored 
separate!} if the de]')ositor ie(|nires it, after the w'archv /using of the grain 
to b(‘ stored collectively has been assured. 

The grain to be stored collectivtdy will be pre\'ionsly examined and 
graded by a Keceiving Committee. The grading is on tlie basis of variet- 
ies and quality. 

The principle adopted for sale is the same as for wxi rehousing. In 
general the sale takes '[)lace collectively under the aus])ices of the Board of 
Management ; indhidual sales are how’^ever authorized for the benefit 
of members who jirefer to retain their independence. 

The right of having grain stored in the elevatem is allotted to each 
member on a basis pro])ortionate to the shares subscribed by him. The 
niles fix this proportion at 125 hectolitres of storage space for every share 
of 500 francs snbscribtxl. This right of stemage will not carry a corres])oiid- 
ding obligation to deliver one's cro]' to the elevator. But as it is essential 
to ensure the financial working of tlie enterprize, the rules jirovide that 
each member however, much of bis cro]) he delivers for storage and even if 
he delivers none, will be expected to pay to the society an annual payment 
proportionate to the quantity of grain which he has the right to store. The 
anuiuit of this payment is fixed by the general meeting and calculate 1 in 
such a way as to ensure the payment of the interest and of the general 
standing expenses and the gradual repayment of loans and of capital. 
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Besides this annual payment proportionate to the shares subscribed, 
the niles make provision for the payment by the members who use the ele- 
vator of a monthly sum proportionate to the quantities actuall}" stored. This 
second payment will be calculated in such a way as to cover the cost of 
receiving, handling, warehousing, and delivering the grain and other 
general management expenses. M. B. 


AUSTRIA 

NEW CO-OPl'RATrVE stockhreeding societies. 

Organization (d stockbreeders, in view of the fact that Austrian agri- 
culture must rel\' more and more on scientific stockbreeding, is going on 
in the localities most suitable foi it. It is recognized that this work must be 
])iessed forward as rapidl>' and as actively as }>ossible. Thus in the last few 
months, after the pre-War attempts had been frustrated by the difficult 
conditions of tlie jieriod of the War, a number of co-operative societies have 
arisen for the eucouragement of stockl needing in the i)ro\*iiice of vSalzliurg. 
There is in existence at the ])resent time in that province a iedeiation to 
whicli are affiliated i<S co-operative societies. In r])per Airstria there is 
one society and in the Tyrol thirty 

These societies kee]) a check on breeding animals, instituting herd- 
books and examining the milk piodiiced, so as to make possible the se- 
lection of breeding stock 

The importance of feeding in view of yield of dairy cattle being well 
knowm, the co-operative societies also endeaNanir to im])rove the [lastures 
ot the mountains or liighlands where the cattle ])ass the summer, aud es 
pecially the pastures situated in the valleys, which su])]dy forage for the 
winter. 

Kiirtliermoie exhibitions are also arranged in order to diaw the at 
tention ol the breeders to the more \'alnable animals in tlieii lierds, to the 
better breeding animals and to encourage breeder^- and to give them the 
opportunity of ]>rocuring good material and ot knowing where thev can 
obtain it (i). IIicrmann K xixHRr.vxiCK 


GERMANY. 

PEAvSANTS’ ASSGCI AITOXS Cron>^ k : Dit* ( des (Unitscher. 

BaiR‘riistan(k-.s Hcrliii, no daU- Ik». : Dbor die Ven-iningun^ dor dtutschrn Bauero-^ 
vereine In the (/mut 1 nfi rnahonaU^ Nos. i and Vii'iina, Aujju.st and Septt-mbor 1922. 
— Altrock fW von): Die Oi^anisalion <kr dtnt.Hcbcn UautTuveromc. } 3 t-rlin, 1920 — 
Dio Jubilaumstai^unp: dos WcsUabsdicn Bauernvercin.s In the Wtstfdhscher Hauer, 
No 20. Munster, I'i October 1922 

After the abolition of serfdom in the first half of the last century, 
the freed peasants sought to organize themsehes and to safeguard their 
interests liy the formation of associations. The first of these societies 

(i) Kttbat . Das Pinsfgauerrind. In Wiener landwirHi^haftluhe Zetiun^, No. 52, 1921. 
Stkden • Zur Kenntuis der Zucht des Pin^gauerrindes hi fVuner laftdwtr/scha/thche 
No. 83, 1922 
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arose at Miinster, in Westfalia, in 1862, and siibseciuently similar societies 
were established in other regions. As a rule each association takes a pro- 
vince as its area of operations. The oT)ject of these associations is to take 
such action, as free organizations, in relation to the (government and the 
Parliament, that the rural population may have its wishes adecjuatel}' 
represented to the legislative bodies and obtain a consideration from them 
conmieiisurate with its importance. For the preparatory study of the 
necessary provisions for that pur])Ose, a special committee for economic 
policy is formed by each association In the field of mutual insurance, 
too, the associations are fairly active and have s])ecial sections and insti- 
tutions — a legal section, for giving legal advice ; an economic advisory 
section, for giving advice in regard to the e({uipment of farms and to im- 
provements when letting agreements are being made or in tlie case of the iii- 
heiitance of pro])erty, etc ; a section for insurance, taxes and credit ; a build- 
ing office, for prennoting the construction of rural Imildings ; a iorestr>' 
office, etc. As iTide])eiKlent institutions, rural central banks, federations 
of tuial co-o].eiative societies, insuiance societies, etc., aie formed by the 
association'-'. 

The management of the ]>casuits’ associations is entrusted to the ])re- 
sident and oOicers, an<l to the Council. x\ geneial meeting is held at least 
once a > ear Jvacli association publishes its o\\ n iournal. 

At the present time there are 28 ol these societies, with about 70 o/k)o 
members. The most itiiportaul are tho.se of Baden (at Freiburg), founded 
in j 8(S5, with more than 30000 members ; that of the Rhine Province (at 
Cologne) tounded in iSS^, with about (>o,(n»o members ; and, in the 
thi:d place, the oldest of alt, that of Wcstpliilia. with about 40,000 
members 

In 1000, the lO associations then existing com]>ined to forma Union 
ol (R^rinau Peasants’ Association^ [Vcrcinigdiv: der dciiischoi Baueni- 
vcreinc). with the object of promoting united action on niiiform principles 
between the ass(K'iation concerned. But each association remains inde- 
pendent in its own field, so as to be al)le better to j^rovide for the economic 
interests of the vaiions provinces. 

Ill igi(i a clo.ser combination took place wdiich resulted, on 1 January 
1917, ill the formation of a special Central Office [Zentrahtellc] iit Berlin 
It .serves as an executive <irgan and as a guide both to the separate peasants’ 
a.s.sociations and to their union. The principal co-operative societies wdiich 
have been formed in connection with the various associations founded on 
4 February ipiH the Central Federation of the Organization of the Peasants’ 
Associations ui (iermany, Jdmited [Zentralvcrhand der Bauernve reins or- 
iicntisation Drutsehlands, G. m. b, H.) to promote the purchase and sale ol 
all articles required by agriculturists 

Ivvery year a Peasant’s Coiigiess {Bnuerntag] is held, to wdiich the 
members of all the ]>easant’s organisations are invited. In 1922 it met 
at Ulm-on-Danube and about i()(),o(X) peasants from every district of 
Germany took part in it. 


M. T. 
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ROUAIANIA. 

COOPERATIVE FORESTRY SOCIETJJ^S — ( ouc^j'yondanct tlconomtquc, Bucharest, 

June Julv JqZi. 

Roniiuiniaii villaj^eES are remarkably skilful at timber cutting and 
forest nianagenient, industries they have carried on for many centuries. The 
peasantr}^ ol the mountainous districts and of the vine growing regions make 
it their chief occupation as being the best way of earning a livelihood. 

P>y forming themselves into co-operative forestr> societies the villagers 
have found it possible to undertake on their own account operations of 
steadily increasing importance. M. G. Tuineanu divides these societies, 
in an article in ('orrespondancc tuonomiqae, into six classes accoiding to 
the re(juirements met by each kind ; 

1. Oo-operativ^e societies for keej)ing the members suj)i>lied with lire 
wood and wood for building purposes ; 

2. Co-operative societies foi supplying wood for small industries 
such as the making of planks, staves for casks, flails, etc. ; 

Co-operative societies foi the sale, in centres of ])o}n’hition, of 
timbei products and paiticularly oi ])lanks, suj)plied bj’ tlie co-o])erative 
societies tor forestry production and thus jdaced uj)oii the market ; 

4. Co-operative societies for carrying on the main forest! > industry ; 

5. Co-operative labour societies for work in forests in mountain- 
ous districts; 

b. Co-operative societies foi increasing the value of foiests bv re- 
afforesting and tlie improvement oi ])astiire land. 

The first forestry co-operative society uas loimed in the commune of 
Boroaia, department of Suceava, undei the name ol Xoiocul This 
society is still in existence, aiualgamated with a second iorestry co-o})era- 
tive societ> “Fratia’’, formed later in the same commune. Since that 
time and esjiecially since the War the develo]>ment oi these societies has 
gciiie on steadily, as appears from the following table ' 
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The timber societievS hold the first place among these 

societies. They came into existence and developed princi])ally after the 
war, in consequence of the great timber crisis from which the country suf- 
fered. At tlie present time there are 24 forestr\' co-o})erati\^e societies with 
27 timber mills, esj^ecially designed to turn out carpentery wood. Some 
of these have carpenters* shops, machine shops, carriage building shops, 
and machine repairing sliops. These 27 mills make use of 75 saws with 
alternating action, driven by a motor ])ower of 2,f)()0 horse-power. Tive 
of them have narrow-gauge lines for transj)ort of timber, wdth all necessary 
rolling-stock: locomotives, trucks etc. One mill has an aerial funicular 
lailway for the transport of the trunks of resinous trees. Four only of 
these 27 establishments are rented, amounting to a motor-power of 400 
hp : the others belong to the societies in full ownership. 

The output of these manufacturing co-o])erativx" societies in 1921 was 
40,000 cubic metres of sawn timber and 200,000 cubic metres of timber 
in tlie rough. In 1922 a })roduction was recorded of 60,000 cubic metres 
of prepared timber and if>o,ooo cubic metres of rough timber. But the 
true ou])tut of the co-o])erati\^e mills cannot be ascertained till the begin- 
ning of T<)27,, w'hen all the installations in ])re])aration will be in working 
order and will run all the year. An annual output of 200,000 cubic metres, 
that is, ion, o(;() of piepaied timber and 100,000 rough, is anticj])ated. Out 
of tliis production 70 per cent of the w'ood i^ lir, 25 per cent, is jrine and 
5 per cent, is oak. The loans granted Iry the Central Association of 
Milage Co-operative Societies to the co-operati\^e forestry societies amounted 
on ji December 1921 to 85,000,000 lei. Ix>ans made in this way to 
52 co-o])eiative societies are jdaced to tlieir current account wdth a 
lien on all the capital of the debtor societies as pledge. 

Among the co-opeivitna^ forestry societies tliere cals for special mention 
the co-o];erati\'e society, " Raul Taigului ”, of Campu-Iyung, wdiichon 51 De- 
cember 1(^21 after three years’ working numbered 757 members, wdth 
a paid u]) capital of 1,447,796 lei. In 1921, a net ])rofit of 2,013,992 lei 
had ])een realised, out of wdiich it had distrilmted to its members 1,058,002 
lei as bonuses, o r, 40 ])er cent of theii w^ages. In 1921 too the society 
formed a fund for aflore.station amounting to 907,818 lei, to carry out 
planting in the parts already wx)rked. 

The C()-()])erati\’’e forestry societies have amply fulfilled the hopes 
])laced ill them ; thev" have made possible the normal re.sumption of work in 
the forestry undertakings, and have taken up the preparation, the trans- 
port and sale of the large quantities of wood cut in the forests by the 
armies of occupation. Their share in the work of destroying the insects 
whicli attacked the resinous forests has of itself rendered possible the sal- 
vage of blocks of forest on a large scale. Finally they have made possible 
the supply of wood for ordinary purposes and for fuel to the peasants 
of regions where there are no forests and they have also considerably 
improved the conditions of the villagers in the wooded districts. 


M. B. 
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RUSSIA. 

I. THE CO-OrER,ATIV'lCvSOClKTlt:S FOR EAND IMPROVEMENT. - BKOHOMllHOCKaa 
^KiraiiL [Economic Life), 214, Moscow, 23 September 1922. 

According to the statistiait returns of the Commissariat for Agricul- 
ture, a large number of tracts of uncultivated lands liave lately, as a result 
of the formation armuig the peasantry of land improvement co-operative 
societies, been turned into cultivated land. The number of these co-oper- 
ative societies bar risen from two in to 613 in IQ22, with a total of 
26,809 members. Another 551 are in course of formation : 511 societies 
already in existence wver an area of 35,326 devSsiatines. The greater num- 
ber t)f these societies, that is to sa3’'485, were formed for the carr^'ing out of 
drainage works, more especial^ in the industrial districts of the north : 
and 128 to carry out irrigation works. For 1923 it is calculated that the 
area to be brought under improvement by the societies in (juestion will 
amount at least to 86,626 dessiatines. The Commissariat for Agriculture 
has made to the co-operalive societies for land ini])rovcment, on the 
account of their first o|>eratioTis, a loan of 1,357,980,000 roubles which 
is to be repayable by instalments witliin a ])eri()d of five years. 

M 'J\ 


2 . THE ASSICMUbV (>E THE ATJ, RESvST.VN FlvJ >1- KATfON OE C( )nPia<ATI VE 
.\('.KICri/rrKAE SOCri/rrr.S ™ HKOHONOiMccrcaH /h*n.un> {Ecotwniu Luc), Nos. 
234 and 2 -i() Moscow, 17 , i‘^, 10 October 1(^22 

The Assembh^ of the 2\ll-RusMan Federation of Co-o]>e^ati^v AgricuF 
tural Societies {St’lsk'osoyus) , the first to hQ held since the restoration of 
Ru.ssian co-operation, took ])lace in Moscow from 14 to 17 Octobei of this 
3'ear. In the ])ast year, 1921-22. the activity was ])rinci])ally focussed on 
re-organizing and strengthening the Federation. Within it are included 

20.000 co-operative societies (in round numbers) to which about 2,500,000 
culti\ators belong. Through the medium of the Federation more than 

1.500.000 gold roubles worth of farm stock was furnished to the peasant 
cnltivators and agricultural produce to the value of 4,500,000 gold roubles 
was sold. The Federation has exported 190,000 ].H)uds of flax. These 
dealings with foreign countries will be extended to live stock and their 
derivatives, so as to obtain in this way foreign credit for the importation 

agricultural requisites. With this object si^ecial representati\es will be 
appointed in all the principal European centres. A sum of 15,000,000 
roubles is set down for the economic activit^’^ of the Federation in the 
working ^’'ear 1922-23, and in order to carry on this activity on a solid 
and properly organized basis application has been made to the Government 
for a long term loan of 3,000,000 gold roubles. 


M. T. 
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SWBDBN 


THE DIvVlU.OPMIiNT OF A(;RIClTI/rURAE CO-OPERATION -- Bj 6 rkm\nn (Thiire) ^ 
('rfnossci’schaftswt'seii in Sohwtden In ihn Deuischt UnuhiHiischaftlicfu (tcnossenschafii^- 
/>r<s‘?/%No 22 Berlin, 3Q NavemlxT 1 

( o-opcrative Dairy Socieths. Co-operative dairy societies were first 
formed in Sweden about 1870. Cnder the influence of the growing over- 
seas conipetition in the ^rain market and in ])art also owing to tlie intro- 
duction of the practice of the centritugal sejiaration ot cream, w^hich 
renders it possible to handle large quantities of milk at a time, the 
co-operative dairies rapidly spreail For the most part the\ took the form 
of societies with limited liability. Fnlimited liability is not generally 
speaking contemplated by the Swedish co-o])erative legislation. The area 
of operations of a co-operative dair\ usually comprises one or two com- 
munes The number of shares pei member is determined by the size of 
the farms or the number of cows kept. 

The number of dairies, co-opeiati\ e and jirivate, at various dates was 
<is follows . 
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mainh to the 1 act that the conditi<ms of ])roduclion grew very much more 
unla\ amiable dniing the W'ai The co-operati\e (laine‘-, in s])ite of the 
MUcdlness ot their number in comparison with that ot the pin ate dairies, 
are much the moic important, jhirticularlv in regaid to the milk su])])lied 
to them and the biittei manut<ic1ured In tact, the nnmbei ol tcnis ot 
milk and cieaiu su])]flied to the dames in the >e<iis i<)i j and i()2o was as 
follows 

IVI3 n) o 

Milk Cream Milk kre.im 


Co-operative dairies 7Fhb]5 i.ib7 7 ji 

Private dailies 5-^ 4. ^-5 


The co-operative dairies devote themselves principally to the nianu- 
factuie of butter, whereas the ]rrivate dairies are ehietlv engaged in cheese- 
making, The production (in kilogrammes) in 1013 and 1021 was as follows : 


TQM 

Butter Cheese 


10^0 

Butter Cheese 


Co-operativ-^e dairies . . 23,270,453 2,536^314 i 5,5Q4,()13 4,528,090 
Private dairies . . . 8, 635, (131 12,041,803 3a8ho.978 O.OTh 557 


hVom these figures it will be seen that the co-operative dairies suiTered 
much less as a result of the War than the private dairies, but that they 
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iiave not yet, except as regards cheeseniakiiig, reached the pre-War produc- 
tion. In this respect, however, there is a progressive improveineiit. 

Almost all the butter which is exported is produced ])y the co-oper- 
ati\’e dairies. Tlie business of exporting the butter is entrusted to butter 
cxpcmt associations specially formed for the purpose. The (|uality of the 
butter is checked hy means of special tests wliich are applied to all the 
dairies wliich exj)ort butter. 

i'o-opcndioc SoLieiics ior Piinha^e and Sah’. - The co-operative soci- 
eties for purcba.se and sale liegan to be formed in the last decade of the 
nineteentli century. They were modelled on the (Terman and Danish 
societies of tiiis class. The movement spread considerably in the years 
I()(^ to J907, in wdiich central co-o])erative societies were formed. In IQ03 
a national organi/.ation was created, the National Federation of Swedish 
Farmers, for the jnirpose of ensuring more intimate collaboration between 
the CO opera ti\"e .societies and of strengthening their working. 

The area of ojierations of a co-operative society for purchase and sale 
is u.sually cotifmed to a single commune. Ivach .society has a jiresident auv) 
other ofticers. Its work is usually sipiervized by auditors, elected from 
among'^t the members. Only the manager leceivt's a small .salary for his 
services. The members are not obliged to ])uichase tlieir requisites or .sell 
tlieir produce through the medium of the soc'ietx The area of opeiations 
of a central co-o])erative .society includes one or at most two admiiiistjati\ e 
districts The central co-operati\'e societies ha\'e \'ei>' wide pow'ers ol 
supervizing the working of the .societies for jiurchase and sale . they must 
in their turn submit to similar --upervisioii on tlH‘ ]>.ut of the N<itiona 1 
I'ecieration. In this way a somewhat stiict centialization is maintained 

The National hederation is e.ssentially a trading body tlie oljjects ol 
VI hich are to acquiie agricultural re(|ni.site.s on behalf ot its members, to mark- 
et their -jjrodiice and in general to safeguard their economic interests. Fp 
to the jiresent the jnirchase of recjuisites is tlie most important ]>art of the 
bnsine.'-s of the Federation. Amongst the steers taken to jaromote this 
.side of its work may be .specially mentioned tlie making of adx'antageoiis 
contract.s with cliemical factories and syiidicate.s , the establishment oi 
s])ecial offices at Buenos Aires, New York and Marseilles, chieily tor the 
trade in feediug-stulfs ; the jmrehase of its own shi])s, including so far 
four steamships of q,z5o tons and a sliip of 7 zoo tons worked by a Diesel 
motor. 

To strengthen the hederation, a s])ecial banking institution was 
formed in 1917, the Swedish Farmers' Bank. The share capital is ])ro- 
visionally fixed at 20,000,000 crowns. There are f)2 branches in different 
])arts of Sweden. The Federation also assists farmers to take up milling, 
though in this field it encounters difhcnlties. The farmers now ]>ossess 
a large steam mill, with a .share capital of about 7.000,000 crowns. 

In 1920 there were 20 central co-operative societies and 1,353 soci- 
eties for purchase and sale with 79,059 members. The number of in- 
<1ividual members was 5,067. 

The tf)tal business done (incomings and outgoings) of the central 
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-co-operative societies in the same year amounted to more than 93,000,000 
crowns. The profits were for tlie most ])art carried to the reserve funds , 
that n{ the National Federation, after 15 years’ working, already amounts 
to 2,000,000 crowns. 

( o-opcralivc Socieies jor ihe Disposal of Lue Sfoch. — These socie- 
lies, as also the co-(>perative credit societies, were for the most part formed 
within tile last decade. At pre.sent there are about 20 societies for 
the sale of live stock witli aliout 50,000 members. Each co-o])erative 
society t)osseSvses a large, u])-to-(late abattoir. The area of operation 
of a society often includes an entire j)rovince. In each commune trustees 
are nominated from amongst the members to look after the interests 
of the co-o])erative societies. 

livery membet is bound to consign to the society all the live stock 
which he has foi ■^ale. The ]iroduce, which consists chiefly of bacon, 
is for the most part eN]>orted to liiigland. The co-operative disposal 
of live sto('k, to judge by the results alieady attained, is consideied to 
be one of the branclu's of co-o]Huation for which a particularly important 
futuie m.iy be antici])ated. M. T. 


swnzr.RLAXi) 

'Jin< J'OSITKIN OF Tin- CF:N'JKAF FM>1-RAT10N of THF. SWiSvS MILK 
I’Roin'CI RS ON 1 No\J-MBrR • ^ch-u'ci'iuisihe^ ZtntralhUtl fm MiUh- 
h n tsLhaft , No 41 licnu , 2 NovoiuIkt 1^22 

The Central Federation of Swiss Milk-jHoducers {Zcntralvcrband der 
uiid tnzaischi'n MilcliproduzcnicH) included, on i November IQ 22 , 3 *, 3 Q 2 
co-op(‘iative societies with ()b,54() members owning 501,233 cows. The 
numlKu of individual memliers, m consequence of the foimation amongst 
them oi co-operative sotaeties, has somewhat diminished in com])arison 
with the numbei m 1920 and amounts to 2.512, with 19,123 cow^s. The 
organized milk-tiiodneers, as i*- shown by the results of the census ol live- 
stock taken in 1921, reiiresent 49 b ])ei cent, of the total mniibei of cattle- 
owneis.and tliey own moie tlian 09 7 jier cent, of the tottd number ot cows 
in Switzerland, liie number of cattle-owmers who are not members of 
a Federation of milk-jiroducers is 100,280 and they possess 22b, 205 cows 
J^ach })rodnceT who is a member ot a fedeiation has thus on an average 
5.25 cows, and every producer not a member of any federation 2.25 cows 
The conclusion must not be diawm that the federaticms repre.seiit only the 
interests of the laige farmers. The cattle owmers who are members of the 
federations are for the most part small breeders in mountain districts or 
farmets belonging to regions pureK vine-growing and agricultural, where 
the milk produced is completely absorbed b}" domestic and farm lequire- 
ments. The largest federations are that of Berne, with 19,680 members 
and 135,354 cows, that of the North-West, with 15,695 membeis and 
cows. The smallest is that of Appeiizell, which mimbers only 70 
members and 380 cows. M. 1 . 
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MISCELLANEOUS INFORMATION RlvLATlNG 
TO INSURANCE AND THRIFT. 

I'KANCi: 


1 A COMMITTM, FOR i:.X(U'lKV INTO INsFRAXClC A(,AINST FARM RISKS 

foional 11 Xt>\<.iulHi lo’c 

By a (leciee dated t; Kovend^er i()22 an IiiltaDuai.sterial Coninnttee 
has Ix'cii ^(T u]> ill the Aliiiistiy of Ayndciiltiii e for tin* innjHv^e of making 
a study of the iirohleni of insurance against the lisks to which <\gncultnre 
is subject, and more ])articul.ii h into insurance ag.iinst disasteis and 
storms. 

In tlie re]»ort he made on the suliject to tlie Bu-sidenl of the Be])n])lic, 
the Ministei ol Agricadture cxjucssed himscli as iollows ■ “ JAaay \e;\r a 
certain nnm])ci of disasters beiall oui tamieis. In a few seconds a hinri* 
cane or a hail-storm destroy the result (d tlieir eflorts. rndonbtedly 
attcmjits have been made heie and theie to a])})ly the ])rinci])le ol mutual 
itisuiance so as to mitigate tlie conse<juences ol such <iisasteis. But 
these attempts have been inadeijuate. 

“On the othei hand some privaite comjmnies liave undeitaken to 
set on foot insniauce against sikIi risks, but their conpieiisation payments 
often only co\'ei a ii action of the losses and their jiremimiis aie very 
high. 

“ It is essential at this time*, when our country is making an immense 
effort to give an iiujictns to rural activity and to increase* the national pro- 
duction, to consider this ])roblem in all its liearings. 

The very nimibeis of tlio farmers of BTaiice, the variety of the risks 
they have to coni rout, lendei it at once relatively easy and absolutely 
essential to have an oiganization for insurance again the common risks 
with which they air* ('ontinually threaUaied. 

“ We are willing to encouiage private initiative and there would he no 
question of establishing a State organism, but it appears riecessaiy to study 
the problem of agricultural insurance along general lines, in order to sha])e 
into a legislative proposal the organization to which the results of this 
enquiry ])oiiit. ” 
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- IJVK STOCK INSITRANCK IN ~ L'Aivu^, Pari<^, lo Se'ptcwhLr \<)22. 

Live ^tock insurance eoiitiinie^' to make i>iogre^^, Ihonj^h slowly, 
in kVaiiec. The followiii^^ is a statement of the assured valuer for ic)2i 
in the different coin])aiiies for which VAr^ns was jible to obtain the data : 


Compaiiv 

Avenir 
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Bon labonieiu 

Ciiitix'atenrs idimi'' 

iTdc ration de^ agriciilteiirs 
iTdriation nationale .... 

(larantie h\ derale 
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J^ociete Abaeic'Tine -Lorraine . . 
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''7.Si7.772 
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1 7,()(>o,oi4 
3)2.420,001 ) 
71,103,(160 
3> A 75, b()5 
02,6 k),44o 
4,000 000 

4"4>7S.5-3 
2 532,750 
24,432.725 
1 1 . 279 , 4^>5 

436,41 3 - 7 ^^ 


Theie weie ()l,6()2 animals insured in the above companies in 1921, 
as a^aimt 70,255 in 1920. TJie leceipts ro^e from 11,31)8,647 francs 
in i()2o to i(), (>93,474 francs in 1921, bnt the losses considerably inert a^ed. 
In l()20 they mimbered 5,240 and t>,35().()ii fiaucs \va‘' ]>aid coni])eii“ 
''ation in respect of them ; in T921 they numbered (>,700 and the com]>en- 
sation paid w^as 11,295, (>39 francs. Tlii*' state of affairs has not however 
prevented the companies from raising their reserve funds from 3,738,654 
francs to 5, 170,(143 francs. 

We may note that the alx)ve figures do not include the small insurance 
vsocieties in receipt of State subsidies, *nor the Chartres Regional Agrieul- 


(i) First year of working . 
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tural Insurance Society which operates exclusively in the Eure-^t-I/)ir 
and the adjoining arrondissements : nor the eight following limited liability 
companies which have lately formed live stock branches : Assurances 
Geme rales (accidents^, Union (accidents), Urbaine-Seine, Nationale (mis- 
cellaneous risks), Sol eil- Accidents, Prevoyance- Accidents, Generale de 
Perth, Yorkvshire. M. B. 


* 

♦ ♦ 

3. THE ASSESSMENT OF BOSSES CAUSED BY FOREST FIRES. — A finales du Comite 
centrale agncolc de la Sologne. Orleans, July- August X922. 

On the report of the Comte J. de Saint- Pol, the General Agricultur- 
al Committee of the Sologue has just approved the following plan for 
the carrying out of inspections held for the purpose of assessment of losses 
caused by forest-fires. 

A better comprehension of tins statement is ensured, if the following 
definitions are kept well in mind ; 

The value for immediate use of a forest product is that at which it 
might be estimated just before the outbreak of fire. 

The relative value is its value on the day before the fire to the owner 
who, leaving it uncut, would have sold it at some future known date 
for a price which is known or is assumed to be known. 

The direct or absolute valuation covers the value of the afforested 
land with all its timber, and the capital charges. This is si>ecially ap- 
])lical)le to forests with a long cutting cycle. 

The relative valuation is expre'-^sed in terms of yield, choosing an 
arbitrary^ rate or one deduced from the absolute valuation. It is used 
in the case of brushwood or fir plantations with a short cutting cycle. 

The^e ideas once clear, w^e can proceed to the fundamental principles 
on which every valuation mu-t be based : 

(a) The person whose property has been destn^yed and the person 
responsible for the fire; not being bound by any contract, are not in the 
same position as an insured person in relation to his Insurance Company, 
The compensation must thus be based on all the damage caused, both 
direct and indirect, 

{b) The owner injured must be rehabilitated as fully and as vSpeed- 
ily as possible, and the former state of affairs restored, i. e,, as to yield, 
capital and rate of investment. 

(c) The value of the goods destroyed must always be estimated 
on the return the forest was making at the time of the outbreak of fire. 

{d) Mistakes in the fixing of this rate always have incomparably 
more serious consequences than enprs in the estimation of capital ; hence 
endeavours must be made to ascertain this rate from the absolute vakta- 
tion so as to apply it to calculations in wliich it is involved and especially 
to the enquiry into expectation value based on the relative valuation. 
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(t’) In all cases involving the question of capital invested the annual 
protection expenses must be shown in the value of ground either planted 
or with stumps in it, since such charges are indispensable to production. 

(/) The burnt timber, reckoned as salvage, has a claim to two 
kinds of depreciation : depreciation in consequence of its inferior quality 
and the abnormal costs of securing it, and depreciation from the fact of 
forced sale, especially if the sale is below cost. 

The base prices to be applied in calculation^ of future value and 
of rate must be the average sale prices over ten or fifteen years, while 
the base prices of timber as salvage are clearly the current prices, diminished 
by depreciation and similar cause’'. 

(//) The person w'hose property has been destroyed has the right 
to charge for all disbursements, from the date of the fire till that of final 
settlement, including the cost of the inspection. 

(/) Special compensation is due for destruction of the litter and 
of the humus, on account of the loss of nitrogen and other elements 
essential to forest vegetation. Tliis compensation is estimated by reck- 
oning that to a quintal of litter there corresponds one or two kilogram- 
mes of nitrogen lost, of which the value mu^t be paid at the time. Now 
the weight of the litter, whether growing or not, may vary between 
twenty and seventy quintals to the hectare, according to age, soil, and 
methods of management. A fire destroys the whole or pa it of this litter. 

A different method of calculating the compen‘-'ation relating to this 
loss of humus is by disa)unting the certain depreciation of the next fell- 
ings or of the next c^arings. The valuation of these is a rather more 
delicate ta^^k, btit it is be3^ond doubt that underwood of which the litter 
has been destroyed twice within a few years may be regarded as ruined. 

The principal fonns of compensation are as follows, grouped for clear- 
ness according to the kind of stand : 

(a) Fir plantations. — The expectation value must be taken 
into account in so far as the plantation has not reached the age at which 
its value for immediate use is equal to its expectation value. The age 
at which these two values ap])ear to coincide is, approximately", 30 years 
for maritime pines felled at 40 or 43 years and 40 years for Baltic pines 
felled at 60 or 70 years. 

As soon as the experts are agreed as to this age, which varies aca>rd- 
ing to the species, the soil, the condition, healthy or otherwise, of the trees, 
also as to the age at which they are felled, and as to the rate arrived at from 
the absolute value, the method of calculation will be the same as lor the 
coppice, with this difference that the cutting cycle is longer, and that 
account must be taken, at least on a rough calculation, of the clearings 
before the damage, and of the cost of replacement at the end of the cy^cle. 
This work, carried out with scrupulous regard to the different kinds and ages 
of the fir-plantations, makes the simpHfication of the valuation operations 
possible, as from the results obtained the coefficients corresponding to 
these types and ages can be derived, and it is then enough to mnkiply 
the commercial value at the moment of loss by these coefiiicients. 
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For very young plantations, having had no output so far, a fairly 
accurate estimate can be arrived at by calculating first the expecta- 
tion value, then by capitalizing investment charges and costs, and finally 
adopting a figure in relation with the two values — the expectation 
value and the capitalized value — but one influenced by the success 
of the plantation, since the system of capitalization, which puts good 
and poor plantations on the same footing, can only be of use for purposes 
of comparison. Compensation is due whatever the value of the planta- 
tion destroyed, it being understood that the loser would have had to 
incur the expense of it immediately after clearing. 

The coni])ensation is thus the difference between the actual cost of 
replanting and the same sum di'-aninted for the time still to nui before 
clearing 

Self-sown })ines must be treated in the same way as those })ropagated 
artificially. 

It is necessary to replant in all cases where stands existed and the 
same species, mixed or pure. 

(b) Coppice wood — The comjiensation repre^-ents the expecta- 
tion value of the wood burnt. Add the cost of the cutting down of the 
burnt stumps ; deduct the '-alvage if there is any. Thi^- ex]>ectation value 
is found fiom the relative wiluation 

If the saleable age is not fixed by u'^age or by geueial forc-t man- 
agement, the loser has the right to claim the age cor re'* ponding to the 
inaxinium yield. 

If the c(')ppice wood is under forest management, and the owuei 
attaches importance to the maintenance of this, the indeninit}" will be 
the dift’erence between the estimated value of the coppice wood at the end 
of the cutting cycle, and that of the younger replacement, a diflerence 
di** counted to the time of cutting 

According to the age of the oojipice, the cutting will lake place at the 
normal time, or the timber will be left to mature till the cutting cycle 
come.^ round again. 

The root stocks always ^ufler more or less from the fire Replace- 
ment to be reckoned in proportion to the stocks damaged, in the ratio of 
at lea'-t two jdants per stock There mu^t be taken into account, too, 
the decrease in yield which will result for one or two cutting cycles 
at least. 

(c) Coppice reserve. ™ According to the degree of the damage, 
thi*- can be dhided into two classes. The first is to be cut, and foi that two 
kinds of depreciation must be allowed for : the first on acxmint of the forced 
sale and inferi^^r quality, as explained ab<we, and tlie second on account 
of premature cutting, this calculated by discounting up to the day of the 
fire the commercial value of the trees at their normal saleable age, so 
long a'- the figure obtained is higlier than the commercial value in the 
Cl rcimi stances. 

In thi^- vaj-e, as in that of the fir plantations, experience may bring 
about the adoption of coefficients applicable to the category of destroyed 
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reserves and giving the value of the future loss, but such coefficients will 
be liable to co/rection if need be. 

A.S regards the second class of trees, those that remain standing, it 
must not be forgotten that the hann done to the leaves and especially 
to the young wood is always greater than one thinks ; a depreciation pro- 
portionate to the violence of the fire must be reckoned for retardation of 
growth due to the action of the fire on the tissues. 

The confusion caused in the management of the reserves may be takai 
into consideration : the losses to be met in ‘'Uccessi\'e periods of manage- 
ment must then be discounted. 

(d) holatcd trees. — To be treated as coppice reserves not under 
forest management. If the sum arrived at is lower than the immediate 
commercial value, it is this last wdiicli is to be taken. 

(e) Game preserves. — The game preserve forms an integral part 
of the revenue of the pro|x?rty. It brings in a proportion varying accord- 
ii g to the circumstances of locality, etc. A forest fire destroys all or part 
of this by killing the game or driving it aw^ay. A special indemnity is 
thu'» paid tinder thi'' head based follows : (i) the rent ]>er hectare if 
the ."hooting i^' rented, or a price fixed in accordance with the rent of neigh- 
bouring preserv'es if it is not itself rented ; and (2) the length of time d wiling 
wiiich it is iin])()ssible to shoot ovei the coverts, without prejudice to 
the chaige for damage c<iused to the cover, etc. and to the young birds. 

M. B. 


4 INSTRANCl-! OF P»R( >OD M.-VKlvS Note h\ r: Kiri-in:K, in the Jounuil A^niolc 
iV ihaci ‘t ii( /.o/Zi/oh', Stiasbnm, iS Noveml>er, 

There are two methods of insuring their brood mares which are open 
to farmers ; the fir.st is to entei upon a contract good over at ksist a year 
for the insurance of the bo^od mares, to the exehision of mare" not used 
for breeding: the second is to imiiie their mares for the time they are in 
foal. The preference is of Pm given to this latter form, because it is in 
appearance the more advantagecais ; in reality it is the l(*ss so. 

The annual premium jiayable on lirood mares empkiyed in agricul- 
ture is from 4 to 5 per cent, of the value of the animal. It covers cases 
of losses of all kinds, not only los.ses cau.sed by the death of tliv* animals, 
but also losses due to their being rendered unfit for w'ork, either as the result 
of illness or accident, without their having to be killed. Risks during car- 
rying the foal and in h aling are iiicliKh‘d watliint extra charge in the 
insurance. 

As to the foaling insurance, in the strict sense, it only covers the 
losvses proved to be the result of carrying the foal or of the actual birth. 
Its duration is UwSually four months, that is to say it extends to the three 
months of the carrying and to the month following the foaling. The 
premium to be paid amounts to 2 cent. It is thus <mly less by 
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2 to 2 % per cent, than the insurance for one year against all risks. In 
this latter, there is plenty of compensation for the higher premium, for 
the losses resulting from colic and from haemoglobinuria are in themselves 
more numerous, even among brood mares, than those caused by difficult 
labour and the special diseases that may be set up by the whole process 
of foaling. It is convenient to add here that the cases of losses, where 
the connection with the delivery is not clearly proved, give rise to many 
disputes on the question as to whether they are or are not covered by the 
policy. It is moreover difficult to prove the cause of losses, for mares in 
foal are, like other horses, subject to colic brought on by chills, by over- 
eating, by retention of urine, etc. For all these reasons and with a view 
to guarding against all possible accidents, farmers and breeders are 
advised to choose the insurance for the year, which covers all cases 
of loss 

As to the insurance of the foals (foetal insurance) it is often combined 
with the foaling insurance, but the insurance of the mare must form a con- 
siderable part of such insurance, taking into account the high premium 
required (20 per cent, of the value of the foal) and the low value of the 
new-born or prematurely born foal. 

M B. 


5. THE WORKING OF THE UAH. INSXTRANCE COMPANIES AND OF THE EARGE 
MX^TUAE HATE INSURANCE SOCIETIES IN 1921 - ]J Argus, Pans, 30 April 1922, 

The year 1921 has been one of drought and hail, and the percentage 
of losses to premiums has reached 71 per cent. It is not surprizing that 
some of the large mutual insurance societies have been obliged to draw 
largely on their reserves. Premiums and contributions, wheie they 
have not fallen ojff, have been barely maintJiined. This is to be explain- 
ed by the fall in insured values. 

The following table summarizes the results of 1921 compared with 
those of 1920, for the companies and the large mutual societies, taken 
together : 


Number of insured persons . . . 

Values insured 

Premiums and contributions . . 

Bosses and settlements 

Profits 

Reserves 


igzo 


1921 


215,720 
fr. 2,809,436,728 
» 43,083,563 

» 26,066,036 

» 5.985.767 

» 28,779,073 


233.215 

2,674,268,375 

39,662,810 

28,235,281 

2,492478 

31.323.590 
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The latio of losses to premiums, expressed as a percentage, for each 
year beginning from 1888 is shown by the following figures ; 



Rati(^ 


Ratio 

Year 

of losses 
to pniiiiums 

Year 

of losses 
to premiums 

1888 

... 94 

1905 . . . 

... 77 

1889 

• • • 54 

1906 . . . 

■ • • 34 

i8go 

... 70 

1907 . . . 

39 

1891 

... bq 

1908 . . 

... 126 

1892 

■ ■ ('5 

1909 . . . 

• • • 45 

i «93 

. . . ()8 

1910 . . . 

, . . . 64 

r8Q4 

... 44 

I9II . . . 

... 66 

i «95 

... 118 

1912 . . . 

... 64 

1896 

... 58 

1913 . . . 

... 56 

i «97 

. . . 108 

iqi4 . . . 

... 49 

1898 

... ,51 

1915 . . . 

... 49 

1899 

... 74 

1916 . . . 

, . . . 72 

I goo 

■ • • 75 

1917 . . . 

, . . . 141 

igoi 

. . . 66 

1918 . . . 

. . . . 6r 

T902 

... 67 

1919 . . . 

... 46 

T903 

... 42 

1920 . . 

... 62 

i 9 ‘H 

• • ■ 52 

1921 . . . 

... 71 

M. IL 
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UNITED STATES. 

WAR AND POST-WAR RURAD CRIiDIT MKASURIJS 
IN THK IGNITED STATKS 

By y. N. Vau:ren, 

Vi Char^t^ Division of AgricuUural Ivnana, 

Bureau of Ap {cultural Economics, United States Dipurtment of At^riculiurc. 


The subject of war and post-war rural credit measures in the United 
StatCvS may be discussed under four headvs The War Finance Corporation, 
the Federal Farm Foan vS>stem, seed-giain loans, and miscellaneous meas- 
ures. The organization and work of the War Finance Corporation has 
alread} been summarized in the May mimbei of the RcviCiC In this 
pa])cr^ tlierefore, only a brief reference to the Corj^oiation will be made 
hy Avay of indictiting its position among other measures bearing on rural 
credit 


§ 1. Thi: position or thl w\r finance: corpor\tion 

AMONG RUR^VL CRKOIT MRASITRKS. 

The War Finance Corporation at the time of its creation in 1918, 
had no special relation to agnculture 01 ruial credits, except as these, in 
common with other industries and programs, were held to be directly 
contributoiy to wai operations By successive amendments to the War 
Finance Coiporation Act, however, the Corporation was turned into an 
agency for the extension of agricultural credit As such it has furnished 
not only marketing credit, but production and eciuipment credit as well. 
To some extent it has served to bridge the gap in the rural credit facilities 
of tlie country between what is known as short-term or operating credit 
and long-term or farm ownership credit. 

The commercial banks of the country constitute the biggest single 
source of sluiit-term or operating credit to the farmers. In certain States 
of the South, however, operating credit is very largely supplied by the 
merchant on what has become known as the advancing system, an expen- 
sive and unsatisfactory arrangement to the merchant, as well as to the 
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farmer. I^arm ownershij:) or mortgage credit is provided by the commer- 
cial banks, by life .insurance companies, by farm mortgage companies, by 
private investors, and now, to an increasing extent, by the "Federal Farm 
lA)an System, 

Between the short-term credit provided by banks and merchants, and 
the ownership or land-mortgage credit which usually runs for a series of 
years and which is based on land and permanent improvements, there is 
a marked need for what has recenth^ come to be called intermediate cred- 
it By this is meant a form of credit which is similar, in so far as secur- 
ity" is concerned, to the operating credit now available, but with terms of 
maturity of from six months to three years instead of from three to six 
months. 

Intermediate credit is particularly needed by the man desiring to 
build up a herd of live-stock on his farm. It is also needed by many farm- 
ers for the purchase of more expensive and* durable farm equipment 
and certain typers of farm improvements, the payments for which must 
be derived from more than ()ne year's income, l^ven certain credit need^ 
in connection with the production of crops, such as those for fertilizeis, 
seeds, etc., which must be incurred early in the spring, call for a term 
longer than that now generally granted If the customary six months term 
only is given on such credit, it means that tlie farmer is com})elled eithei 
to rely on renewals of his loan or else to throw his crops on the market 
immediately after harv€*st time without regard to the market coutli- 
tions prevailing. 

tl'he War Finance Corporation being authorized to make loans and 
advances for a }>eriod as long as twelve months, and being further author- 
ized and am])ly able to renew its loans from time to time for a total 
period not to exceed three years, has served, as already slated, to fill the 
existing gap between shf)rt-term and long-term rural credits, in addi- 
tion to assisting and supplementing existing agemues for t}q)ical short- 
term credit during tlie trying juniod of deflation. 

The x\ct of 2q August i()2i wliich turned the War Finance Corporation 
essentially into a temporary rural credits institution pro\dded fhat the 
Corf)oratiou should make no loans or advances after jo June 1022. B\ 
further amendment to the Act on 10 June 1922, the active life of the Cor- 
poration was extended for another twelve months, tho.se interested in 
agricultural credits ho]nng tliat in the meantime some permanent solu- 
tion of the farmer’s needs for intermediate credit may be devised. 

§ 2. Tine FEDERAL K\RM LOAN SYvSTEM. 

The War I'inance Corporation was created as a war agency and wa'^^ 
later turned into an emergency rural credit agency to serve during the 
period of re-adjustment. The Federal Farm Loan Act, on the other hand, 
is in no sense a war measure. It was the result of a prolonged agitation 
for better mral credit facilities and was finally enacted in 191b, after a care- 
ful study of European institutions. It was intended to provide a perman- 
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ent agency for furnishing long-term or mortgage credit to farmers, at 
a cost coniinensurate with the stability of conservatively-valued farm 
land as security, on terms and conditions adapted to the farmers' needs, 
and with particular reference to the needs of tlie landless farmer in be- 
coming a farm owner. The stress of war and post-war conditions made 
necessary, however, certain amendments in the hVderal Farm Foan Act 
which deserve brief mention. 

By an Act approved 18 January 1918, the Secretary of the Treasury 
was authorized, upon request of the Federal Farm Loan Board, to pur- 
chase farm loan tends in an amount not exceeding $100,000,000 during 
each of the fiscal years ending 30 June 1918 and 30 June 1919. This 
measure was intended in part to strengthen the market for bonds issued 
by the Federal land banks, but perhaps even more to eliminate, as far as 
])ossible, all cx')mpetition in the market for the so-called Liberty Bonds by 
means of which the United States’ participation in the War, including the 
loans to the allies, was largely financed. Under the authority of this 
amendment, the Secretary of the Trea.siiry purchased farm loan bonds 
to ail amount of $143,585,000. 

In May 1920, when the Federal Farm Loan System was practically 
tied up and unable to sell its bonds in the open market, tecause of a pend- 
ing suit to te.st the constitutionality of the Act under which it operates, 
the Secretary of the Treasury was further authorized to buy such addi- 
tional amounts of bonds during the fiscal years ending I July 1920 and X 
July 1921, as he might have purchased during either or both of the fiscal 
>’cars covered by the preceding amendment. This provision was intended 
to make possible the completion of loeins already ajiproved but not closed 
for lack of funds. In fact, it was specifically provided that the Secretary 
of the Treasury should purchase no bonds issued against loans approved 
after i March 1920 Under this new authorization the Treasury pur- 
chased farm loan bdnds to an amount of $39,450,000, making the total 
of such purchases under the two autliorizatioiis 8183,035,000, 

C)f particular interest in connection with this purchase of bonds is 
the fact that the first of the amendments authorizing such purchase carried 
a proviso to the effect that ''The temporary organization of any Federal 
land bank as provided in .section 4 of said Federal Farm Loan Act .shall 
be continued so long as any farm loan bonds purchased from it under the 
j)ro\isions of this amendment shall be held by the Treasury, and until the 
sub.scriptions to stock in such bank by national farm loan associations 
shall equal the amount of stock held in such bank by the Government 
of the United States 

The temporary organization, it may be explained, is one under which 
the I'ederal Parm Loan Board appoints five directors to manage each 
of the twelve I^^deral land banks. This temporary organization, accord- 
ing to the original Act, was to continue in force until " subscriptions to 
stock in any Federal land bank by national farm loan associations, 
shall have leached the sum of $100,000 ", after which such bank was to 
be managed by a board of nine directors, six of whom, known as local 
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directors, are to be elected by the national farm loan association of 
the district, and the other three, known as district directors, are to be 
appointed by the Federal Farm Loan Board. 

Since the Federal Treasury still holds bonds purchased under these 
provisions to an amount of $113,385,000, considerable uneasiness has 
been aroused in many who are interested in rural co-operation and who 
have looked upon the Federal h'arm Loan vSystem as an important step 
in the extension of such co-operation This uneasiness has been increased 
by expressions of views on the part of the I'cderal l^arm Loan Board 
to the effect that the public interest and the highest degree of market- 
ability of Federal Farm Loan bonds re(piire that the Government, through 
this Board, continue to hold at least the dominant control of the Fed- 
eral land banks. 

The Xational Agricultural Conlerence called by the vSecretary of Agri- 
culture in January of the current year, at the request of the President of 
the United States, took notice of this situation and expressed itself in favor 
of co-operative control of the hVderal land banks in the following words ' 

We recommend that officers of the Board, and of the banks, dili- 
gently and persistently maintain and promote by administration and 
education the co-operative features of the h'arm Loan vSystem. 

We submit that co-operation succeeds by" acts of co-o])erative re- 
spon.sibilitN’, and w"e recommend that the Congress provide expediently" 
and progressively for representation b\" the shareholders iti the director- 
ates of the banks 

To provide a more adequate amount of working capital for the P'eder- 
al land ])anks and thus to enable them to accumulate larger volumes of 
mortgages between the various blocks of bonds issued, thus resulting in 
larger and less frequent blocks oi such bonds, the vSecretary of the Trea- 
suiy was further authorized by amendment to the Federal Farm Loan 
Act, approved i Jnh^ 1921, to make additional deposits with these banks. 
The original Act authorized such deposits in an amount not to exceed at 
any one time the total sum of $(),(>(>(), 000. The amendment in ([uestion 
provides that until the paid-in capital of the twelve PVderal land banks 
shall reach a sum of $50,000,000 or more, the Secretary of the Treasury' 
may deposit with the several I'ederal land banks a sum e^qual to the differ- 
ence between the paid-in capital and $5o,0(X),ooo. All such deposits 
are to be called by the Secretary of the Treasury and redeemed by" the 
bank or banks holding them within 15 days after the sale of a ne\A block 
of farm loan bonds, and must bear a rate of interest not exceeding by more 
than one-half of one per cent, tlie rate borne by" such bonds. Since the 
combined capital of the twelve banks on the date of the amendment was 
slightly lielow $35,000,000, this provision authorized temporary deposits 
of very" substantial amoimts. While the largest amount of deposits at 
any one time under the provision in question has been $5.75<^b^^^^h 
assistance to the banks, and, therefore, to those in need of long-term mort- 
gage loans has been of material importance. 

Those familiar with the Federal Farm Loan Act will recall that this 
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Jaw also authorized the organization of joint stock land banks to be financed 
by private capital and operated for the profit of the stockholders under 
the supervision of the Federal Farm Loan Board. The total number of 
such banks chartered at the time of writing has reached 62. Six of these 
banks were, however, licjuidated during the period of inactivity enforced 
by the legal proceedings to test the constitutionality of the Federal Farm 
Loan Act which were instituted in July iQicj and which were finally settled 
in favour of the Act by the Supreme Court of the United States in Feb- 
ruary 1^21, 

It may also be recalled that the original Act provided that Jio bonds 
issued under its provision should bear a rate of interest in excess of 5 %, 
as well as that the margin between the rate borne by the bonds and that 
charged the borrowing farmers should not exceed i %. Under these 
restrictions the joint stock land banks, by reasoii of the high interest rates 
prevailing, found it difficult for a time to market their bonds, resting, 
as these bonds do, on the mortgages and capital of the individual bank 
f)nly, and lacking the further guaranty i)f a contingent liability on the part 
of the other banks of the same class as is the case wath the bonds of the 
twelve Federal land banks. To remedy this difficulty a further amend- 
ment to the Federal I'arm Loan Act was passed and approved 21 August 
1921. This amendment permitted the issuance of bonds by any or all 
of the banks operating uiulei the Federal Farm J^oan Act at a rate of inter- 
est not to exceed 5 Yi annum. Only a small amount of bonds were 

issued by joint stock land banks bearing this lale, it being found ])ossible 
in the fall of 1921 again to market joint stock land hank bonds on the basis 
of 5 ‘Jo interest. The twelve P^ederal land banks did not find it necessary 
at any time to avail themselves of the right to offer bonds bearing a rate 
of interest in excess of 5 % Recently a rate of 4 ^2 lAnieral land 

bank bonds and 5 ‘^’o joint stock land Ixiuk bonds has proven amply 
high to attract investors. 

Tins amendment, as a fuither means of making farm loan bonds 
attractive, authorized the issuance of such bonds with a period of xo 
years to run before the repayment and retirement provision becomes 
effective, instead of a period of live years, as was provided in the orig- 
inal Act. 

I)uring lecent months the banks comprising the Federal Farm Loan 
System have been making loans at the rate of about $25,000,000 per 
month. The total loans closed since the beginning of operation in 1916 
to 31 August 1922 was $7bb,()07,053. Of these loans a little over 
$ 609, 000,000 were made by the twelve Federal Land banks and nearly 
$ 157,000,000 by the joint stock land banks. 

§ 3. Skkd-grain loans. 

In parts of Kansas, Oklahoma and Texas, where lack of moisture is 
in general the limiting factor in crop production, unusudly severe drought 
caused almost complete failure of the wintei wheat crop during the summers 
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of 1916 and 1917. Similar failures occurred in connectiou with spring 
crops in parts of Montana and North Dakota, while minor areas of States 
adjacent to those mentioned were also affected. As a result of these fail- 
ures, many farmers, during the fall of 1918 and the spring of 1919, 
were unable to provide themselves with seed-grain for the platiting of 
wheat and other crops or to maintain themselves on their farms after 
such crops had been planted. 

In view of the distress of tliese farmers, coupled with the urgent 
need of maintaining the food supply under the war conditions then 
existing, strong pressure was brought to bear on the Federal Government 
to provide the necessary credit to enable the distressed farmers to continue 
their oj)erations. To meet this emergency, the President of the United 
States .set aside $ 5,000,000 out of a fund placed at his disposal by Congress 
for the advancement of such measures as were considered by him essen- 
tial to the prosecution of the War. The seed-grain loan fund was adminis- 
tered jointly" by the Treasury Dei)artment and the Department of Agri- 
culture. 

To expedite the handling of the loan fund certain of the Federal 
land hanks operating in or near the districts affect<Hi were made fiscal 
agents of tlie (hwernment for this purpose I'hns the Federal Land Hank 
of Wichita handled the funds allotted to Kansas, New Mexico, Oklahoma 
and Texas ; that of Spokane administered the funds allotted to Montana 
and Washington ; and that of St. Paul the funds allotted to North Dakota. 
The federal land hanks in their turn designated local commercial banks 
as their agents to avssist in the handling of the loans. In the Wichita 
district a limited numlxu of additional loans were made for a second 
planting in the fall of 1918 in cases where grasshoppers mined the first 
planting. 

The maximum loan for fall ])lanting was tixed at S poo per acre, while 
a loan foi reidanting during the same season was limitet^ to $ 1.30 per acre 
On loans for spring planting there was placed the somew’hat more liberal 
limit of $5 per acre. In no case w'as a loan granted an individual for 
the planting of more than 100 acres. Interest w\as charged at the rate 
of 6 per annum. These loans, while technically known as seed-grain 
loans, wx*re not limited in mse to the ]nirchase of seed, but were intended to 
assist in enabling the farmer to remain on his farm until another crop was 
harvested. The lower limit on loans for tail ]danting than for s})ring ])lant- 
ing was adopted on the theory that during the fah and winter after the 
planting was completed the farmer could find profitable employment in 
outside w^ork. Those unable to obtain credit for needed seed in the spring, 
however, wx^uld have little opportunity for outside w^ork during the summer 
months since their labour would be needed on the home farm. 

A rather unique feature of the loan agreement was tlie provision for 
a guaranty fund to be contributed to by those whose cro})s exceeded a 
stipulated yield per acre which varied somewhat between the different 
sections. The borrower agreed to contribute to the guaranty fund a 
certain number ofeents per bushel in excess of the stipulated minimum until 
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a maximum contribution was reached which in no case exceeded 75 cents 
per acre. This guaranty fund was, of course, intended to safeguard the 
(government to some extent against loss in those cases where ifailure of 
crop again might occur and the farmer as a result would be found unable 
to repay his loan. Such a fund was deemed by the representatives of 
the Goveniment necessary and proper in view of the fact that loans were 
made not to those who had good security to offer, but only to individuals 
whose credit, in so far as the usual sources of loans is concerned, was 
exhausted and who consequently were in position to offer no security 
except a lien on the prospective crop. 

Over considerable parts of Montana and North Dakota where seed- 
grain loans were made, the iqiq crop again proved a failure owing to 
drought In the southern or Wichita district, on the other hand, moist- 
ure was relatively abundant in iqiq and failures of crops planted by 
means of Government loans were limited largely to cases where the fall- 
planted crop had been winter-killed. 

To encourage the farmers to remain on their farms and care for a 
partial crop so damaged by one cause or another as barely to repay the 
cost of harvesting, the farmers were released from the lien on their crop 
in all cases where, according to the opinion of representatives of the De- 
partment of Agriculture, the prospective yield did not exceed four bushels 
Such release from the lien on the crop did not, however, cancel the farmer's 
note in favor of the Government Upon representation made to Congress 
during the spring of ig2i that many of the farmers to which seed-grain 
loans had been made were still in distress and unable to meet the obligations 
incurred to the (Tovernment, an Act was passed by Congress providing 
that in all cases where the cro]) yield of borrowers was five bushels or less 
per acre, sucli yield should be considered a failure and the borrower's 
note cancelled. 

The following table taken from the annual report of the Secretary of 
the Treasury for the fiscal year ending jo June 1921 indicates the Govern- 
ment's experience with these loans : 
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As pointed out by the Secretary of the Treasury in his reports, the 
seed-grain loans should not be evaluated on the basis df the financial out*^ 
come of the transactions. More than 15,000 acres of grain was planted 
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b}' reason of these loans, which, without this assistance, would ha\e lain 
idle and many occupants of the farms invoiced were sa\ed from Imancial 
ruin While considerable portions of the acreage in question again failed 
to yield a harvest in the summer of 1919, the addition to the nation's food 
sup])l> in a time of special stiess w<is to some extent inci cased 

In the spring of 1921 the attention of Congress was again called to 
the fact that mane farmers in the northwest were in seiious distress as 
the rainfall in this legion had continued iinusualh scant during the veai 
1920 In response to these appeals Congress appropriated $2,000 oof) foi 
seed-gram loans in the affected areas l^()ans from this fund weie to be 
administered entireh bv the Department of Agriculture The Depaitment 
promptly arranged for extending loans in parts of Idaho, IMontana North 
])akota and W^ashigton The number and amount of these loans is given 
be States in the folk) wing table 
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Once moic crops m these aieas sulleied seceteh tiom drought and up 
to ^o ]une 1922 onh a little more than onc-third of the loans extended 
m the spring of 1921 had been rcjiaid 

In the spring of 1922 pleas for aid again reached Congiess with the 
result that $1,500,000 was appropriated foi seed-gram loans the numbn 
and amount of which were as follous 
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No guaranty fund has been ]irovided for in connection with the loans 
ol 1921 and 1922 since this feature of the earlier plan proved particularly 
annoying both to the farmers and to those administering the loan fund. 
Jn tlie case of these last two loan funds the interest charge has been 5 % 
j>er annum. 

While these seed>grain loans seem to call for some attention in a dis- 
cussion ol agricultuial credit measures dining the War and since, it must 
be temembered that these measures affected only a relatively few of the 
tanners in the country In fact, the total number of such loans, and many 
of tlie bonowers were the recipients ol more than one loan, represents a 
total ecfual to less than two-tinrds of one per cent, of the numbei of farmers 
in the Ihiited States. The expeiieuce with thcvse loans also tends to indi- 
cate that m s])ite ol eliorts on the part of the Goveinment to limit the 
extension ol ciedit to laimeis whose land was reasonably well adapted 
witii relcience to soil and climatic conditions to the growing ol grain crops, 
some ol the land in (jnestion should perhaps never have been removed liom 
its eailiei use as gia/ing land To the extent that this is true the loans may 
ha\e eiicoinaged farmers to continue a hopeless st niggle to their own de- 
triment On the othei hand, it may be said that loi much ol the tenitory 
in question, the senes of diought years which ended witli the season of ic)22 
was un])iece(Icnte(l and it is ])robablc, therehne, that many of the recip- 
ients ot ( 'rovenuiicnt seed-gmin loans have been rendeied a tiue service 
In these loans 


4 AlisCLU..\\noi s .MrAsrurs 

1 ndei tlie cLissilicalion ol miscellaneous measures may be grouped 
brici relerenccs to luial ciedit measures taken by certain ol the {States in 
the rnion, <i minor reference to the i'ederal Reserve S>steni and a state* 
merit concerning pn^spec'tn e Tederal legislation. 

'I'he States of South J)akot*i, Noitb Dakota, Oregon, and Oklahoma, 
hai'C within the fieriod coveted by this pajier jirovided for special farm 
mortgage ciedit systems of then own, lesembbng in theii methods ot o])er- 
ation moie 01 less closeh lire Federal I'aim I/kui vSvsteiii The rural 
credit system of South Dakota has been jiarticnlaih successful in ])rovid- 
mg the faimeis of that State with mortgage credit In fact, the South 
Dakota system lias extended considerably moie credit tlian that extended 
b} the otliei three States combined, and has hitherto tai out-ranked the 
Federal loirm Foan System as a source of credit to South Dakota farmers. 

About oue-tlnrd oi the States in theFiiion which have comnKjtn-school 
or other educational funds in considerable \olunie have special provisions 
on their statute books for the loaning ol these funds on farm mortgage vse- 
curity, the object of such firovision being to encourage and assist agriculture 
within the State, as well as to piovide lor the safe investment of the funds 
in ciuestion. 

Thirteen States, namely, Massachusetts, New York, Rhode Island, 
New Hamj)shire, Kentucky, \lrginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, 
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WivScon^^m, Nebraska, Texas, Oregon, arid Utah, have also made special 
legal provision during recent years for the organization and regulation of 
co-operative credit associations or credit unions. The State of Alaine has 
given a special charter to an organization of this kind. Such laws have 
been enacted, however, as much for the benefit of urban wage earners as 
tor farmers with small resources and without banking connections In fact, 
lip to date, these law^s have been taken advantage of to considerably 
greater extent in the cilic'- tlian in tlie rural districts Tlie State of North 
Carolina is the (Uily vState where em onraging progre^'S has ^et been made 
in the organisation ot rural credit unions, a faot wliich is to be explained 
largely by a provision in the Noitli Carolina law, making it tlie duty of the 
State De])artment of Agiicultuie to encourage the organization of credit 
unions wdrere need i^ toimd, and vesting exclusive supervision ui such 
imions in this de])artmeut. Tp to date, a total of .48 nrral credit unions 
have lieen organized in this State, but K) ol these have been liquidated, 
leaving the mimliei r»l existing unions 20. The total assets ol the unions 
in ojieratioa on 1 Jamiai> ot the ciurent yeat was about the 

number oi nunnheis 1,002 and the onWandmg loans, Sbp(MK) According 
to the latest available intormation, the States oi .Massachusetts, New York 
and Texas eacli have oiu' ruial credit union in existenct*. and in \diginia 
and Kentucky nnal credit unions are in the jnot^ess cd organization, 
v'short-teim ciedit lor humeison a co-operative ])lan may be said, tJierefore, 
to lie in the ex])eiimentat stage in tlie Tnited vStates. 

Dining the recent jieriod of credit and jirice detiation a stiong ieeling 
developed among rural inteiests that agiicultuial credits were not given 
juoper consideration by the I'edeial Reserve vS>stem. This System wais 
Hd Uj) by Act ot Congress at)])roved 2 ; Decembei and was intended 

to gi\'e gic.atei elasticit\ to tlie cm renew and ciedit su])])h\ as w^ell as added 
strength and stability to the commercial hanking institutions ol the country. 
Like the l‘ederal h'aim J.oan System later established, it o])erates through 
tw^elve banks, each serving one of tlie twelve districts into which the country 
has been divided for the ])Ui})oses of the Act. A .siijiervisoi v board i.s 
located in M^ashiiigton Tlie original Act jirovides that in addition to the 
Secretary of the Treasury and the Compti oiler of the Ciirrenc>, the former 
of whom is cx-officio chairman, theie shall be five meml^ers ol the Ikiard 
appointed by the Rresident of the I'nited States by and with the consent 
of the Senate. It further provides that in making tlie a];>pointment to the 
Board " the Piesideiit shall have due regard to a fair rejiresentation of the 
different commercial, industrial, and geographical divisions of the countr\ 

AwS a revsult of recent sentiment the Act was amended j June ig22 so as to 
call for six appointed members on the Board, instead of and providing 
that in making these appointments the President shall have due regard 
to a fair representation of the financial, agricultural, industrial, and com- 
mercial interests, and geographical divisions of the country 

This enlargement of the Federal Reserve Board, coupled with the re- 
([uirement that agricultural, as well as commercial and industrial interests, 
must be considered in the selection of the board members, was, of cottrse, 
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intended to assure agriculture a more direct and effective representation 
on the Board than, in the opinion of the critics of the System, had up to 
that time been the case. While the feeling that the Board has not been 
duly sN^mpathetic towards agricultural interests l)ecame rather wide- 
spread during the last few years, there is little in the rulings or public acts 
of the Board to give ground for tliis feeling. I'he part played by members 
of the Board on such matters as the so-called Cotton Boan Fund in 1914 
by which a sum of iS 1^5,000, 000 was made available for the stabilization 
oi the demoicdized cotton market and to a minor extent the part taken 
in tlic organization in i()2i of the Stock Growers’ Finance Corporation, 
po])uIarly known as the livestock loan pool, which was formed to aid the 
cattle industry, appear to indicate that members of the Board were ready 
e\xm to go beyond their legal powers and duties in efforts to assist agri- 
culture 

The need for tlie Cotton Foau F'und soon disappeared with the begin- 
ning oi active operation ol the l^cderal Reserve System and the relatively 
rapid im])ro\ etiient in the price ot cotton uliicli lollowed the severe decline 
ol ic)T4 vSimilarly. the need tor the >> 50, 000,000 live-stock loan ])ool was 
shortly made superfluous b\ the enlarged activities of the War Finance 
Corporation However, both of these unotricial organizations and parti- 
culaily the former, on which tlie members of the hVderal Reserve Boaid 
seived in their private capacity as the Ceiitial Committee, played import- 
ant })aits in le-establishing fniaiicial confidence and avoiding more severe 
disasteis than those which actually occurred 

\Adietliei or not tlie JT'deral Reserve vSystein has served rnial interests 
to the extent that its lacilities and the agricnltural needs justified and 
demanded cannot well be entered into in a brief general summarv of rural 
Cl edit measuies Nevertheless, the relation of the Federal Reservx' Sys- 
tem to rural, as well as to commercial, credits is a fundamental one and 
the imjiortance ot the system in American finance could hardly be ov^er- 
emphasized, 

'fhe (juestion ot .sliort-term credit for tanners lias recently been over- 
shadowcil to a considerable extent by the problem of intermediate credit. 

A number ol bills tirovdditig lor a Federal system ot intermediate cred- 
it tor farmers were introduced duiing the last session of Congress Some 
of these measures would, iu effect, continue the War Finance Cor})oration, 
though ill somewdiat modilied form, while otliers ])rovided for district 
banks or departments operated in connection with the Federal land banks 
and subject to the supeivision of the Federal Farm Boan Board. Yet 
(jther bills provide for a separate and distinct system supervized, however, 
by the Federal Farm Loan Board and designed particularly to provide 
intermediate credit for the live-stock interests of the country. 

It i.s at present impossible to say just what machinery will be set 
lip to ]irovide the farmer with intermediate credit. Interest in this 
matter has been amused to such an extent, however, that it seems relative- 
ly certain that some special provision will be made during the next 
session of Cougiess for an intermediate credit system to take over and 
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probably enlarge the work temporarily being done by the War Finance 
Corporation, which, according to existing law, ceases its loan operations 
in June 1923 

Whatever form tlie administrative macliinery may take, it seem^ re- 
latively certain that piovision will be made for the issuance of sbort- 
terni bonds on the basis of agricultural and live*stock paper on a plan ana- 
logous to that now employed by tlie Federal Imnn ]a)an System Just 
as the individual farm mortgage is now being used in the Farm Loan Sys- 
tem as security lor standaidized in\estmenl bonds wliich can be sold any- 
where in the country, or even abioad, without iin]K)sing upon the purchaser 
the necessity of personal investigation of the securit> back of tlic bond, so 
it seems essential tliat the fatmer's intermediate credit [)a])eis must be 
transformed into some kind ol standardized secinit\ tliat can be ]>otight 
on grade, instead of as at piescnt on jierMmal inve'-tigation 01 inspection 



Miscellaneous Questions 
relating to Agricultural Economy 

ECONOMIC AND SOCIAE CONDITIONS 
OF THE AGRICUETURAE CEASSES 


BELGIUM. 

THR NATK)NAIv COMMI'r'i'I'.E FOR THl-; KMBRI.LISHMENT 
OF RURAL LIFE 

by T . GrKJ t, 

^tiite i^ficiiltural I ngimcr. Secretary to fhi CommtiUt 

The National Cominitlee lor the Knibellisliment of Rural IJie owes 
its origin to the very general interest shown in the agricultural section 
of the “ Modern Milage " exibited at the World International Exhibi- 
tion held at Ohent in 10)13. The Coniinittee has succeeded in a particu- 
larly felicitous way in combining attention to technique with regard for 
lx‘auty. The success achieved encouraged the i>ro meters to traiislorm 
what had been merely intended to serve a temporary' pi'«rjx)se into a per- 
manent institution, and thi.s in s])ite of the fact of the difficulties occasion- 
ed by the War. During the enemy occupation a resolute start was made 
in the work, the Committee ])uttmg itself under the ])rotection of the 
National Aid and Food Committee, of which it became a section under 
the name of the Committee for the Study" of Ruial Reconstruction. 

The first task was to make plans in advance^ for the rebuilding of 
ruined houses and to lake steps I0 ensure its execution with due attention 
to hygiene, comfort and the application of art and science to the ends of 
life. With this in view four years were spent in the necessary preliminaiy^ 
study of plans, models, etc., satishdng each of these conditions. Plans and 
models exibited at Schaerbeek, at Liege, at Antwerp and elsewhere were 
noted and welcomed so warmly that it was decided to draw up s^Micial 
schemes in liarmoiiy with the characteristics of each province and to have 
the models adopted placarded in all the devastated communes. At the 
same time the Committee set up co-operative societies in the various 
])ioviuces so as to permit of the utilization lor the erection of model buM^ 
ings of the funds furnished b^^the (Etivre Suishe. 
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A donation from the l^.enf re wshire Agricultural Society and grants from 
the National Aid Committee made possible on the other hand the building 
of a model farm for the beiiefit of the family that had suffered most severely 
from the War. This structure combined all modern conveniences with the 
architectural features peculiar to the region. 

Since the armistice the National Commission for the Kml>ellishiiient 
of Rural Life has resumed its title, and displayed an activity the more ef- 
fective because less hampered and naturally better equip])ed and more 
sustained, rechnical bureaux were .set u]) in each ])rovince. Some of 
them were taken over by the juovincial go^'crn meats which undertook 
to finance them, and they were able in set to work at once in concert 
with the juovincial administrations. This was the first official recogni- 
tion of the work. Almost at once the Minister of Agriculture gave it 
further and more definite recognition by adding rcpre.sentatives of the 
Committee to the Royal High Commissioners for the Devastated Regions 
and by attaching its Central Committee to the Rural Kngineering Depart- 
ment as a consultative lK)d\ from the date of the cieation of this 
de])artnient. 

In tuder to assist in ]>ro])agaiuhL and to give encouragement to all 
concern<‘d, the Ministrv allot ed a .subsidy of five thousand francs to each 
of the provincial branches possessing a technical bureau Shortly after 
a Deneial Congress and an Exhibition at the Kgmont Palace gave evid- 
ence of the vitality of the Committee and demonstrated the w'ork already 
accomplished. 

'idle form taken by this activity naturall}’ varied according to the 
needs oi the districts and the opportunities afiorded by the circum- 
stances that arose. It w\as in this way that in 1921 the Elast Flanders pro- 
\nncial brancli took a prominent part in the International Exhibition of 
Architecture and Kindred Industiies held at (rhent from April to August. 

In West Flanders the Committee applied itself having buildings 
w'orthy of the artistic traditioTis of the province ]Hit up on the ruins left by 
the War. The com])onents of a travelling exhibition gradually emerged 
and as soon as it was complete it was held in one after another of the cen- 
tral localities of the affected regions. These exhibitions produced note- 
worthy results. Lectures oi a carelnlly selected type and ably delivered 
were arranged in connection with them, and by these means there w^ere 
created and developed in the rural population both good taste and the low 
of the beautiful iu village buldiiigs and rural surroundings. 

In this way the cultivators of Belgium, as well as tlie magistrates and 
all interested in the social life of the country-side, were introduced to 
schemes for laying out towns, villages and garden -cities, sketch~])lans for 
the arrangement of farms, workers' dwellings or middle-class houses, and 
photographs and models of all kinds, wKich were accompanied by descrip- 
tions that were striking without lieing exaggerated, by ])recise atid clear 
information and notes dwelling on the art and poetry of the c(*un try-side. 

Prizes were awarded to those w-ho under the inspiiation of these ideas 
.and with the assistance of the technical bureaux attempted to put upbuild- 
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inss of a kind that would satisfy the requirements of hygiene and science 
and at the same time would enhance the beauty of the woodland and rural 
scenery of Belgium. Such prizCvS varied in value but were always large 
enough to be worth coiiifieting for. At the same time encouragement was 
given to the rebuilding of the windmills which stand out so 'well against 
the backgrotmd of the cornfields, and also to the erection of the votive 
chapels that are such picturesque objects at the cross-roads. The replant- 
ing of trees along the roadsides was entluisiastically pushed on. Finally a 
detailed specification of buildings of the rtiral type was drawn up and a 
librciTA^ formed which brought together a collection of books relating to 
agricultural life. 

limbourg, wdicre a complete change in the conditions of rural life 
has taken place, called for special attention. The rapid opening ui> of the 
c'oal- mining district with its many rich seams was bound to attract thous- 
ands of work-people to this province. They will shortly settle there for 
good, and this will mean a radical change. Formerly wholly agricultural, 
Camihne is becoming one of the most im]>ortant of the industrial centres. 
This afiords, therefore, an o])portnnity of leading the newcomer in the right 
path and of convincing him that it is ])osvsible for him to make an attrac- 
tive and convenient home at small cost and by quite simple methods. 
x\ud so tlic Piovincial Council has ]>laced in its estimates for ig2i and iq 22 
large cicdits which are intended to make it possible for llae Connci] to con- 
tribute to the cost of scliemes loi clearing the waste lands of the province 
and to the cost ol the stiuh by committees of the methods of la>ing out 
the colliery fhstiict. It has decided to lay on water lor all the communes; 
1(» construct a high tension s3Mem to stqqdy electric lighting and motor 
])ower to all centres of ]x>pulation without distinction, at a nnifoiiu vol- 
tage and at ])raclicalh^ uniform cost of proiluction ; to ])roniote as fat as 
yjossible the lormation of societies for the constniction of cheap dw^elling 
houses : to encourage private eiiterprize in the establishment of schools 
or courses si)eciai]3" intended foi agrienltuial or vocational education. 

'Jdie Commission is also r^ery active in the enconragenient of the clear- 
ing of waste lands, wdiich in th(^ })ro\dnce of Antwerp alone cover an area 
ol more than 14,000 hectares. 

The piinci]>al aim this province has set liclore itself has been the 
organization and improvement of the Technical Bureau, which is placed 
under the directuin of the Pnndncial Branch of llie Kiiral Engineering 
J)e])artment whicli lorm*- as a matter of fact the executive committee of 
the Committee 

Thanks to the kindness of Baron van de Werve ct de Schilde, (Gover- 
nor of the Province, two looms have been provided for the use of the 
Technical Bureau at the ofiices of the Provincial Administration. In 
these offices, which have the great advantage of a central position, the 
])ermanent exhibition is held, the bulk of which is comiX)sed of the repre- 
sentative collection of models which the Agricultural and Horticulturalv 
Section of the National Aid and Food Committee presented, when it w^as 
wotmd up, to the Committee for the Embelli.shment of Rural Life. The 
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finest and most effective of these models have been exhibited in various 
places, and notably at Brussels, Ghent, Bruges, Ronlers, Thoiirout, 
Gliistelles, Fumes and Thielt. 

The Antwerp Permanent Deputation no longer gives perniissicni for 
building along the provincial highways, in the rural areas, unless the build- 
ing plans have been approved by the Technical Bureau of the Committee. 

This latter, after an examination of the r|uestion, made the pro])osal 
to the Permanent Deputation that a grant should be made to owneis or 
tenants of lands in use either for agriculture or market gardens, such 
grant to lx* equal to a third of the subsid^^ that would be made to them b\^ 
the De])artment of Agriculture. The Deputation acceded to this lequest, 
and on its proposal tlie Provincial Council voted a credit of 45,000 francs 
during the vsession which has ju^^t come to an end. T^p to the present time 
more than 200 apjdicatioiis have been filed, corresponding to an area of 
nearly 800 hectares. 

The Brabant Branch did not wish to be left behind after the bril- 
liant part it had taken in the lUussels and Antwerp Ivxhibitioii*^ and at 
the Congress. It was on llie proposal of this branch at the Congress that 
efforts were initiated and pursued, in view of the draining ot unhealthy 
lands in the Regions of Ivouvain, Tirlcmont. l/*au and in the valley of the 
Lyle where numerous Waters were toimed. 

What chiefly engaged the attention of the Nanuii Committee was 
vocational education, as well as the cultivation of hitherto untillcd lands 
This Committee played a particulatly happy part in the organization of 
the Schotd of Agriculture ,set up by the jirovincial government on the estate 
of Sainl-Quentin (Ciney). The Committee succeeded in piesciving the 
bc*anty of this estate wdtliont sacrificing technical and practical require- 
ments In the programme of this new institution, intended foi both boys 
and girls, wdiilo the pureh' scientific part of the syllabus is luit curtailed, 
considerable attention is given to the question of the lietterment ol the 
rural classes. It is surely on the younger generation that these ideas can 
be impiessed in any efl’ective way, in view the ])easant mentality and ex- 
cessive attachment to tradition, an attachment wliich must make it impos- 
sible for the ('Ider people to dislinguisli between jirejudiees .iiid the con.si- 
derecl opinions that have theii loots in past experience. 

As regards the cultivation of mi tilled lands, the Namur Committee 
have engaged in an enquiry the conclusions of which it is worth while to 
state in detail here : 

These lands may be divided into three categories . 

(a) lands which may with advantage be cultivated (heaths, marshy 
lands, stony land.s, badly grown and unproductive coppice) situated in the 
neighbourhood of farms and capable of being advantageously included in 
an agricultural undertaking. Their jiurchase price has varied of recent 
years between LSOO and 2,300 francs per hectare. 

(i) lands not lending telmiselves to cultivation properly so called, 
whether from their intrinsic nature, or because of their distance from 
any village, but capable of being planted with trees. 
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(c) lands of no value either on account of their soil, their isolated 
situation, or from the fact that the work needed to put them in order 
would be too onerous. 

It is by traUvSlorniation into arable and grass land that barren lands 
can be made to cx)n tribute to the increase of the agricultural wealth of 
the country, but care must be taken to avoid encroachment on the forest 
areas, already much restricted, the important influence of which on clim- 
ate, water system and direction of winds is well known, 

With a view to rendering the cultivation more intensive, the provin- 
cial government resolved, on the recommendations of the Committee, 
to assist the scientific bodies engaged in plant, livestock or seed selection, 
and to encourage crop-yield competitions and agricultural vocational educ- 
ation. Account is taken on the other hand of the fact that the bringing 
of land uTider cultix atiou is comparatively eas}^ and brings in a return as 
soon as the second year of working, at least for the ])rivate individual. 

The regulations for grants were accordingly laid down as follows : 

1. The amount of the pro\incial subsidy to be based on the amount 
of the expense of the first year of cultivation only, this being the one which 
is the most expensive for the cultivator who clears ^the land. 

2 Tlie rate of the subsidy to be as follows : {a) for the cultivators 
tilling five hectares or less : ten per cent, of the cost of clearing, tillage and 
manuring in the first year, that is an average basis of 2,000 francs of total 
expense, or 2or francs the hectare appro ximateh' : (/?) for cultivatorstill- 
ing an area of more than five hectares : ten per cent, of the expetise of 
the clearing only. 

3, The amount of the subsidy to \ye paid in two instalments — the 
first while tillage is proceeding, the second after that is over and on a 
favourable report being made by the Inspectors. 

The laixeraburg Provincial Branch has not, unfortu^atel5^ so many 
definite results to show. This is not due to ank lack of good will 1101 to 
any slackening of effort, but this province is suffering more in this respect 
perhaps than any other from the difficulties occasioned by the War and it 
is only with a great effort that it is achieving reaovery from that disastrous 
jK^riod. 

The distance separating the capital of the province from the localities 
concerned is a serious obstacle to the frequent meetings of the Commit- 
tee. And so after numerons attempts the opinion was formed that the 
practical work of this Committee could only extend to the organization of 
lectures, free consultations or advice to those interested in the more 
important localities : Bastogne, Neufehatean, Arlon, Marche. The results 
have been by no means negligible. 


♦ 

Such is the work accomplished so far : the development goes on from 
day to day, each success achieved bringing with it a keener activity. 
The whole country is thus now covered with a closely drawn net-work and 
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there is no important place where there is not an advisor ready to give the 
cultivator who is in earnest the hints he wants, the assistance for which 
he applies, and the subsidies which are both an aid and a stimulus to his 
efforts. Enlightenment, instruction, assistance are everywhere aimed 
at and nearly everywhere with success. Wliile much has been done, there 
still remains a great work tf) be accomplished, but the goal will be attain- 
ed. The Ministry of Agriculture has so full a comprehension of the aim 
in view that at every turn it assures to the Committee its support, its 
encouragement and the funds neccssar3\ The Rural Engineering Depart- 
ment has made s])ecial efforts to acL as a valuable pnffector and coadjutor. 
And thus a check will put upon the rural exodus, with its melaiK'hol5’' con- 
sequences whether for the individual or the CO ni mull ity, which, if it conti- 
nued, would be disastrous to the countiy, the race and its future 


GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 

THlv .MAINTIvKANCK ()!' THE AGRICULTURAL LABOUR SUPPLY 
IX IRKL.\XD DURING THE WAR (i) 

Tlie situation in Ireland as legards agricultural labour during the W'ar 
was essentially different from that in (beat Britain for the reason, primar- 
ily, that the cumpiilsorv jirovisions of the Military vServ^ice Acts passed for 
Great Britain did not ap]>ly in Iieland,and accordingh there was no ne- 
cessity to duplicate the administrative machinery put into operation in 
(ireat Britain to letain pix'otal labour on the land, or to withdraw from 
military service “ key men who had enlisted. 

Secondly, emigration from It eland liad considerably deci eased and the 
number of emigrants, who consisted chiefly of tlie sons and daughteis ot 
the smaller farmeis, had fallen from ^0,314 in 1914 to q 8 o in 1918, the 
figures for the intervening years being 1915, 10,659 ; igi6, 7,302 ; 1917, 
2 , 111 . 

Thirdly, there had alwaj^s been a surplus supply of agricultural lalxiui 
in Ireland - iirincipally in the wcvstern and north-western districts f)f the 
country which found employment during the harvest season in (L'eal 
Britain, and returned in November and December to help with s])ring cul- 
tural of)erations on the home small-holdings. The number of such migrants 
in the year 1913 was 13,000 and in 1915, 13,000 (2). Of the migrants in 
70. Q per cent, went to luigland and Wales ; 23.7 per cent. tc» vScot- 

^i) This article has been supplied to us by [Mr T. P Gill, Secretary of the Department 
of A^^riculture and Technical lustrucUon for Ireland, under wha^e directions it was prepared^ 
(2) Rek)Rt ON Irish Aoricultttr.m EAiiotrRERs^ 1915., 
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land, and 5.4 per cent to Irish counties. The percentages for 1915 do not 
show much variation - ~ 65 i)er cent, to England and Wales, 30 pet cent, 
to Scotland and 5 per cent, to Irish counties - - but they show that despite 
the fact tJiat the area under tillage in Ireland in that year had increased 

55 > 79 ^ acres as compared with that under tillage in 1913, the demand 
for labour in Irish counties was even less than in 1913, The explanation of 
this is that the increased production in 1915 took place mainly on the small- 
er farms - those under 30 acres in extent -- where the extra labour 
was provided b> the smallholder s family (i). 

§ I. Wow LAJiOUK W\s FOUND FOK THE INCREASED TIUAOrE. 

Towards the end of 10 ib, however, as a result of the lapidly develop- 
ing intensive snbmaiiue campaign, and the increasing diversion of tonnage 
Irojii the coiD'eyance of food and feeding stuffs to the carriage of men 
and munitions, it became necessary for the ])e])artment of .Vgricnlture and 
Technical Instruction for Ireland to issue a Regulation under the l)eience 
of the Realm Act^ (2) re(jairiiig that all occu])iers of 10 acres or more of 
arable land should cultivate in 1<^I7 one tenth of such land in addition to 
whatever amount the\ cultivated in I9i(), subject to the condition that no 
one was to be obliged by law to till more than 50 ]>er cent of the arable 
]Mrt oi his holding. 

One of the objects of this Regulation was to sectite the utilization of 
the grazing lands, uj) to the minimum ])ercentage stated, ioi the dnect 
pKKluction ot loodstuffs It w<is, ho\ve\'et, recogui/ed tliat the occupiers 
oi these lands iiad lost the tillage tradition and it was foreseen that in 
districts where such farms were situated — almost entirely in midland 
and mid* eastern counties - difticulties regarding skilled labour would be 
encountered. In issuing their schemes (3) for increased food jiroduction 
the Depaitmeiit accuidingly suggested that County Councils em])loying 
direct labour foi the up-keei) ot roads should assist by .setting tree skilled 
agricultural labcmrers on their staffvS, and that the holders of lajids wlio 
were not accustomed to tillage should arrange foi the joint use of plough- 
men until tlie requisite proportion was ploughed. The larger re<|mrements 
oi more general labour foi the sunptn^r and harvest periods were to be.^ 
pro\dded for by the diversion to Irish counties of labourers who had hereto- 
fore migrated to Great Britain. 

Ihe County Committees of Agricultuie in the West and North-west 
of Ireland were requested to ascertain the number of these migratory 
labourers who would be likely to accept enqdoyment in Ireland. It was 

(1) DKVxKTMnNTM. CoMMiTTrr ON Foou Prudtiction in Ireland, 1915, paragraphs 
30.^ to , 317 and 323 

(2) Okdi:r in Council, Di ci:m]5ER, 1910 {JonnuO of the Ih'lxietnunt of Aiincultuff 
anisl I echftual Instruction for JirtlciHil, Vol, t?, pajit lo^). 

( 9 Journalof thi J h'pdrhncnl of AptcuUure und I nhnicul 1 mf ruction for Ireland^ VoL 17, 
pagt-s 2<K) to 303 
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found that a considerable number of skilled farm labourers, including a 
fair number of ploughmen, would be available. Notices conve3dng this 
information, together with details as to the u ages expected b}’ the men and 
the steps to be taken by peisons desirous ot em])loying them, were inserted 
by the Department in the ])ublic press In addition, local committees 
were set ux> iu the districts from which migration took j)lace, to ex])edite 
and facilitate arrangements for meeting the demands of farmers, and to 
bring farmers and labourers into touch. Tvocal oOicials of the Department 
of Agricidture and Technical Instruction acted as agents for the purx)ose 
The Irish Railwa}' Companies co-operated by issuing to the transferees 
return tickets at half single lares. 

Courses of instruction in the management of motor tractors lor 
workmen allocated to the larger farms were arranged at tlie Albeii Agri- 
cultural College, (Masiie\in ; and for 3'oung women desirous of undertaking 
farm woik at the ^Minister Institute, Cork 

The area under tillage in 1917 showed an increase over tliat ol i()to 
ol b J7,4o2 acres, and an increase over that ol ic)t() of 8j9Jb7 acre^ 
in 1918 Although it might be expected that labour requirements for the 
largely increased acreage would have seriously imj)eded the carrying through 
of the h'ood Production Scheme^, the anangement^ foi maintaining an 
adecjuate laboui sup])l\ ])iov’ed completely satisfactory Spring cultural 
()l)eia1ions and harvesting in 1917 and i9i(S w^ere completed w'itliout undue 
delay. Numerous letters of appreciation as to the qualit,v of the laboui 
.so made available were received by the De])artment of Agriculture and 
Technical Instruction from ianners to wIkuii migiaton' laboiirei'' had been 
allocated 


^ 2 Tin: FIXINU OF MINIMUM W MULS 

rndei vSection 4, Sub-section l, of the Corn Prodiiclioii Act. 1917(1) 
which became law on Ji August 1917, it was enacted that an\' ])erson 
wdio employed a woikmaii in agriculture should pay w^ages to the wf)rk- 
man at a rate not less than the minimum rates to l>e tlxed, and if he 
failed knowingly to do so should be liable on summary conviction to 
certain penalties }>re.scnbed 

Under Section 5, Sub-section i, as modified l^v Section 18, Sub- 
section 2, of the same Act, provision was made for the establishment of 
a separate Agricnltural Wages Board for Ireland with powder to fix miii- 
imiun rates. 

Except as regards Section 5, Sub-section i, which provided that the 
Agricultural Wages Board for England and Wales in fixing minimum rates 
for time work in these countries should secui'efor able-bodied men wages, 
which, in their opinion, were equivalent to usages for an ordinary day s 
work at the rate of twenty-five shilling a week, and that the prevision as 
to the retrospective effect of a minimum rate of w^ages for able-bodied men 


(r) 7 and 8 Gto V, Ch 46 
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(Section 4, Snb~section 4) should not apply to Ireland, the remaining Sec- 
tions governing the fixing of minimum rates for lingland and Wales (Sections 
4, 5, 6, and 7 of the Corn Production Act, 1917) and the machinery for con- 
stitution of the Agricultural Wages Boards (as laid down in the first 
Schedule to tliat Act) were adopted for Ireland 

As regards the two reserved points it was j)rovided by Section 18, Sub- 
''ection 2 (b), that the Agricultuial Wages Board for Ireland in fixing a 
inininiiini rale oi wages for able-bodied men might, if they thought 
pro])er, direct that the rate so fixed should opeiate as from such earlier 
dale as might be specified by them, not being a date ])rior to the passing 
of the Act, and in that event the retrospective provisions should apply as 
resj)ects that rate, with the substitution of a refer(*nce to the date so 
specified tor the reference to the comnienceineiit ot tlie Act. 

A. ( tut 10)1 and Proceedings of the Board. 

ruder the First Schedule (vSection 11, Sub-section i) to the Coni Pro- 
duction Act, X917, as modified by vSeclion 17, Sub-section 2, of the same 
Schedule, it w^as piovided that the Department of Agriculture and Tech- 
nical Instiuction for Ireland might make regulations wdth ies])ect to the 
constitution of the Agricultural Wages Board, which should consist of 
members rejireseiiting employers and members lepresenting woikineii in 
e<jual nuniliers and of ajrpointed members ; that w^onien a.s well as men 
should be eligible for membershi]) ' that the representative luemliers should 
be elected 01 nominated liy the Depar'tmcnl or otluuwdse, or partly 
elected and jrartly nominated, and that the chairman and the wretar}" 
slioiild be appointed by the I)e])artiiicTit 

Ihirsuant to the Regulations made by the Dejiartnient mider these 
juovisioiis tlie Agricultuial Wages Board was constituted as follow\s on 
t 8 S(*plember 1(^17 - six jiersons, menibeis ol the Irdsh Fanners’ and 

Ulster I'aritiers’ Unions, reiueseiiting em})lo>ers , six pei'sons, members 
of the Irish Transport and (reneral Workers’ Union, the Xational Amal- 
gamated Union of Laboui, and the Workers’ Union , and lour members, 
(including two ladies) a])pointed by the Dejiartment, It was tmlher pro- 
vided that tlie members of the Board, other tlian the Cliaiunan, should l>e 
deemed to be apj)oiuted for one year. 

The provision fixing membership of the Board at sixteen obtained 
until October 1920, when under new Regulations (dated 3 April iQ2o), 
the membership w^as increased to eighteen by the addition of one represent- 
ative of employers and one rejiresentative of workers, and it so remained 
until 1 October 1921 when the Board was dissolved 

B. Minimum Rates Fixed. 

'i'iie Board held their first Meeting on r8 September, 1917 and issued 
their first Notice of Proposal (t) to fix minimum rates of wages for 

fi) Section s, Sub-section 4 , Coni rroductiou Act, 1917. 
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different classes of agricnltiiral workmen, and for different areas in Ireland 
on 29 September 1917 l^roposal 336 objections were received, 

and having considered these, the Ikiard made their first Order fixing min- 
imum rates of wages for male workers over 21, and female workers 
over 1 8 years of age, as from 10 Xovember 1917 the Order to remain 
in force for a period of one year fiom that date 

This Order divided the country into three grou])^ of .ireas on the fol- 
lowing basis ’ (»roup I ini'liided the cities an<l towns — and districts 
adjoining of f)vei 20, 000 ])o])u]ation ; (Vou]> f] included towns — aivl 
districts adjoining — of populations ranging from 4,000 to 14,000 ; and 
(b'oup HI included towns of from 2,000 to 4,000 in po])ulation, and the 
ruial districts not included in Gioups I and II. 

A summarv of the rates fixed is shown in d'able I (page 782) The 
Order ])rescribed that tiu* minimum wage set out in the table of summer 
Kites should a])ply at all ])erio(ls of the year exi'e])t in the period from the 
]\Ionda>' nearest to 15 Xovembei in each year and for thirteen weeks 
theieafter, which should constitute the winter period and to wdhch the 
winter imnimuin wage Nhould apjdy The working week should be a w^eek 
of six working days tlie w'oikiiig (la> foi the snmmei peiiod being one 
of ten liours (exclusive of meal hours) and foi the winter ])CTio(l, one of 
not less lhan eigbi houis, ])u1 might by agieement, ]>e one of nine or the 
lull leu working hours (in e<ich case exclusive ol meal hours) 

The* tell working houis during the summei peiiod might be agreed 
U])()n b> tile employer and his w'oikmeii, but all liours wx)rked in excess 
of ten hours or ]>efoie 5 a. m. 01 aftei 7 p. 111. were to be counted as o\'er- 
time and were to be paid for at overtime rates. Overtime dining the 
wdntei peiiod wxis not to couiil for payment until a W'orking day of ten hours 
had been woikod, but all time worked over ten houis or betoie () a. 111. 
01 aftei 7 p m. wa^ to be counted as oxertime ami jiaid lor at the 
ox'ertime Kites set out in the I'able oi vSummei Rates 

haiiployeis and their men weie free at any time of the year outside the 
winter months to agree to a woiking day of a less number of hours than 
ten, but the minimum wage for such agiecd w^orking day, if the working 
hours wTTe eight or less, was to be at the daiH and weekly rates set out 
in the table of Winter ^liniimmi Rates for a working day of eight houis 
If the agreed working day wxue ova^r eight but not in excess of nine hours, 
the iniuiiuum wage for such agrecal working day was not to be less than 
the minimum w^age ])ayable for nine hours according to the said Table ; 
and if over nine hours, at the rate provided lor a ten hour dax' Any 
time worked ox^er the agreed number of liours, or before b a. m. or after 
7 p, m., was to 'Count as overtime and be paid for at the overtime rates 
specified. Ih totalling the number of hours worked, any time less than 
half-an-hour was to be taken to be half-an-hour 

Where the contract of service provided for work by the hour, and where 
on any day the number of hours worked was less than half the working 
day, thi' wage payable was not to lie less than half the amount payable 
for half-a-da3^’s work. 
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Table I — Minimum Rates of Wages for AgncuUural Work 

tn Ireland 

{Order of 10 No, member 1917) 
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The following were excluded from the overtime provisions of the 
Order : {a) ploughmen, cattlemen, yardmen, and milkers ; {b) herds 
under a contract of service to work constantly a full working day (herds 
under no obligation to give constant service were excluded from the 
classes of workmen to wliom the minimum wage fixed under the f)rder 
was applicable) , (() hired workmen, not included in {a), boarded and 
lodgecl in their emplo^'er's house , Id) marketmen or carters. The special 
overtime ])rovisions to cover all overtime and vSunday work for workmen 
included ii» these categories were : {u and h) an inclusive amount in 
excess of the minimum rate at the following rates: (xroup I, 3s. a week ; 

(Iroup II, is. ()d. a week ; (Iroiip III, 2s. a week , {c and d) such a rate 
of wages (not being less than the fixed minimum wage) as niiglit be 
agreed upon. 

Nothing in the ( )rder, however, was to comjiel an employer to pay wages 
to a workman for time lost by his coming late to work or lea\'ing his work 
before the appointed time, or absenting himself from work, or to jireveiit 
an employer availing himself ol an> remedy open to him by law for such 
or any other breach ol contract expressed or implied. 

IMminmm rates ol wages on similar lines were fixed uiidei an Order 
dated 14 J«inu<iry for male w'orkers aged i() to 18 and 18 to 21. 

The rates are shown in detail in Table II (page 784). 

Jn this( )rder- to the rates fixed in wdiich the conclusions in the Order 
of 10 Nov'emher 1()I7 a])plied it was jirovided that male workers under 
21 years ol age einjiloyed regulaily as ploughmen, herds, marketmen or 
caiters should be paid the full wages applicable to these classes as fixed 
by the Order ot to Novcmbei TP17, and that male w^orkmen under 21 
years of age, whose hours of work, owdng to the nature of their employ- 
meiit, could not be stricth' liimtcd. and who had to wurk overtime, or on 
vSunday, should be ])aid for such work an inclusive amount in excess of the 
minimum rate for the diffeient classes as follows 


Grouj) 


18 to 21 years 
s d 


lb to 18 ycai? 
s. d. 


I 2 () 2 0 

II 2 - O I () 

III I i) 1 0 


C. Revisian of the Minimum Rates, 

The Oiders of it) Nt)veml>er 1917, 14 January 1918, and 27 Febru- 
ary 1918, expired on 9 November 1918, and when formulating a 
Notice of Proposal to fix new^ niinimiini rates which involved certain al- 
terations in the Scliedule ol groups of areas, it W'^avS arranged that objection 
to the new grouping proposals should be considered by committees of the 
Board, each consisting of tw’^o representatives of employers and two repre- 
sentatives of labour, with a neutral member acting as Chainuan, sitting* 
at six towns centrally situated in the different areas. 
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Tabee II ~ Mimmum Rates for Male AgncuUural Workers under 21 Years^ 
of Age {Order of 14 January 1918) 

A Summer Rate^ 


— — 

- 

( 






— 


Class of Worker, 

and Area 

I Per week 1 

Per day 

Per hour 

j Overtime 
per hour 

Male workers aged 18 to 

21 years 

c 

d 

s 


d 

d 


1 

d 

Group I 


23 

0 

3 

10 i 

4 V+ 

7 

Group II 


21 

o 

3 

6 

4 'A 

1 6 7 * 

t Troup III 


19 

o 


1 

2 

4 


1 ^ 

Male workers au 1 i( t » 

1 8 vLor'- 









(ooup I 


i6 

o 

2 


8 j 

3 V 4 

4 ’'4 

(»roup II 


14 

o 

2 


4 ’ 

3 


4 V=> 

(»roup TTI 


12 

o 

2 


o 

3 V^ 

3 74 


B Winter Raits 








Class of Worker Area and lartigtli 
of Workinc Day 

Per 

week 



Ptr 

day 


Ptr hour 

Male workers iged 18 to 

21 jtars 

<i 

d 



s 

d 


d 

uroup I 










For in 8 hours day 


l8 

6 



3 

I 


4^4 

Por 1 9 hours day 


20 

6 



3 

5 



hor a 10 hours’ day 


21 

o 



3 

lo 


1 ’ 

(>roup IT 










For an 8 lu^urs day 


17 

o 



2 

lo 


4^4 

For a 9 h(jurs day 


19 

0 



3 

2 


4 ^^ 

For a 1 ) hours d ly 


21 

o 



3 

6 


4 

< Troup 111 










I ui an 8 hours d i\ 


15 

6 



2 

7 


4 

hor a 9 hours day 


17 

o 



2 

lO 


3^4 

Foi a 10 hours da^ 


19 

o 



3 

2 


3^4 

Malt workers aged ib to 

i8 ycais 









Group I 


1 








1 or an 8 hours’ day 


! 

13 

o 



2 

2 


3 V 4 

For a } hours’ diy 


1 H 

o 



2 

5 


3V4 

For a lo hours' clay 


i6 

0 



2 

8 


3^4 

c.roup II 










For an 8 hours’ day 


II 

6 



I 

II 


3 

For a 9 hours’ day 


12 

6 



2 

I 


3 

For a 10 hours’ day 


14 

0 



2 

4 


3 

Group III 










For an 8 hours’ day 


10 

o 



1 

8 


2 Vi 

For a 9 hours’ day 


II 

0 


1 

I 

10 


2 Vi 

For a TO hours* day 



12 

o 



2 

0 


2 Va 
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The new Order which came into operation as from 4 January 1919 
prescribed minimum rates of wages for all classes of male and female 
agricultural workers in respect of a 54 hour and a 60 hour week, revised 
the system of grouping in slight detail, and the valuation of allowances. 

The minimum rates of wages fixed by this Order are shown in 
the following table 


T^BLr III — Rtv^\ed Minimum Rides of W ui^cs {Ordt> of 4 January 1919) 


Class of Worker, and Area 


T (>r a 60 hour wtek of s’x cl us I 01 a -,4 hour Wf-ck of da^s 
ol 10 hours each of q hours chlIi 



Per week 

J'er 

dis 

Per hour 

Per vv L( k 

Per day 

I^cr hour 


i 

l 

i 

d 


cl 


d 


d 

d 

jVIak workers o\ei 20 ycais ot 












(^roup J 

28 

6 

4 

9 

- 



0 

1 

6 

6 

urou]) rr 

26 

0 

4 

4 

*> 

^ 4 

24 

(> 

1 

I 

S V2 

<lroup III 


G 

3 

1 T 

1 

34 

22 

0 

S 

8 

— 

Male workers aged 18 to 20 years 












(*roup I 

2‘> 

6 

4 


*> 



CJ 

1 

0 

5 V4 

(^roiip II 


() 


II 

4 

34 

22 

0 


8 

5 

Group III 1 

22 

6 

3 

^ 1 

4 

V2 

21 

0 

> 

0 

1 3/4 

Male workers aged 16 to 18 years 




I 








t^roup I 

! '^7 

(> 

2 


S 

V- 

16 

0 

1 2 

8 

? Va 

(rtoup II 

, 

6 

2 

7 

S 

V4 

14 

6 ' 

2 

5 

' 1 V4 

Group ill 

1 14 

0 


4 1 

i ^ 

3/4 

n 

0 

2 

2 

S 

Female workers over 1 8 years of age ; 









1 



(iroup X 

i6 

6 

1 “ 


3 

V4 

16 

0 

2 

8 

3 ’A 

Group 11 

15 

0 

2 

6 

3 


13 

6 

2 

3 

3 

Group III 

13 

0 

2 

2 

2 

3/4 

1 

12 

0 

2 

1 

0 

4 3 /, 
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The sixty hour week was defined as one of six days of ten hours each, 
and the fifty-four hour week as one of six days of nine hours each — in both 
cases exclusive of meal times 

As regards overtime no rate was fixed by the Order except in the case 
of herds in respect of work on weekdays in excess of 10 hours. Payment 
for such work was left as a matter for agreement between employers and 
workmen. As regards work ]>erformed on Sunday b)' the latter classes, 
it was to be paid for at an hourly rate ecjual to one and a half times the 
hourly rate payable for work on weekdays — the least x)ayment for such 
work not to be less than one shilling. It was ])ermissive, however, for 
enijdoyers and workmen to agree to an inclusive weekly minimum rate to 
cover all hours worked on weekdays and Sundays as follows 

Group 1. Group II Group III 




S. 


i. 

d. 

i. 

ti. 

Male workers 

over 

20 years of age ji 

6 

28 

b 


b 


i(S to 

20 » » 28 

0 

^5 

() 


b 

)) )) 

i() to 

18 M » 19 

6 

18 

0 

15 

0 


In the case of herds under contract to gi\’e constant service it was 
made mandatory on em])loyers to pay the inclusive (Vou]7 rates specified 
for male workers over 20 years of age - the inclusive rate to cover all 
Sunday and other work. 

The next revision of the minimum wage was made b> an Order dated 
g Ajjril ig2o. The piincijial features of this Order w^ere the institution 
of a 54 hour w^eek, ])ro\'ision for an agreed weekly half-holiday, sx)ecial 
minimum rates for female workers enijiloyed solely in milking ■ a class 
not dealt wdth in the Order of 19 December i()i8 — and abolition of 
Group 111 and the merging of areas included in that Group in Group II. The 
revised minimum rates are showm in Table IV (page 787). 

The employer and the worker were at liberty to «agree to arrange the 
working week of 54 hours - whicli was exclusive of meal times and vSunday 
work — so that it consisted of one short working day and five longer work- 
ing days, but failing agreement, the working day was to consist of not 
more than nine working hours. Time worked in excess of 54 hours in any 
week, and vSunday work, were to be paid for at the rates shown in the Table, 
lyabour engaged by the day or for less than 4 ^2 hours was entitled 
to minimum leinuneration for 9 and 4 Y2 working hours, respectively. 

P'ernale workers employed solely in milking, who milked not less than 
six cows at one milking, were to be paid a minimum rate of ninepeiice in 
Group I and eightpence in (^rroup II for each milking in the morning or 
in the evening on weekdays or on Sundays. Where the number of cows 
milked at one milking was less than six, the minimum payment in both 
groups was fixed at 6 d. for each milking. 

It was permissive in the case of ploughmen, cattlemen, yardmen, and 
male milkers for the employers to agree to an inclusive weekly minimtun 
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Table IV Revised Minimum Rates oj Wages f>er Week 
of 54 Working Hours {Order of q April 1920). 






l‘(i hour 

class of W<irkti, ami Ait i 

i*ti 

Vltt k 







WLCkd P 


sujid i\s 



d 

d. 

1 

d 

Alale worker- ovei 0 yeir-' of ag« 




1 


C,roup I 

•> - 

() 


1 

1 I 

Group 11 

p> 

0 1 

'O 4 

1 

10 

Milt Hoikcr-. aged is tf) 20 5 ^ n- 




1 


(»roup I 

20 

1 

0 

6 V 


P 3 ^ 

( .roup If , 

27 

() 

() 


0 

Alik \\ )rktr‘^ tUit-d i<) to i 8 yeai-- 






(.roup 1 

lO 

h 

1 ' 4 


6 * . 

(iioup n 

18 

0 



6 

1 (.niak \soiker*i ovci 18 ye its of age 






(.Toup 1 1 

10 

ii 

iG 


t) ' 2 

(.lOUp II 

17 

0 



. 

rale, which should cover paMiient of wages for allvSunday 

work and other 

work in these classes as iollows 






Male Woikeis. 


Group I 

(..loup 

II 




d 

i> 

d 

C)ver 20 years ol age 


. , 

0 

)3 

b 

\ged I 8 to 20 . 



0 

30 

0 

Aged I b to 1 8 


. . 22 

b 

21 

0 

In tile case ol herds - definition 

as in 

previous Order 

- it A\Ms mand- 


atoiy to \)d} inclusive weekh iiiinniium lates, covering all Sunday and 
othei work, of in Oroup I and Ud m Group II 

Owini; to uncertainty created b> a decision of the High Court in Kng- 
land that female workers employed solely for milking purposes on farm 
premises were not to be deemed to be employed in agriculture, no special 
minimum lates were prescribed for either male or female workers of tliis 
class in the final Order ot the Board dated 5 IVIav 1921 This Order 
revised the minimum rates for male adult workers and the maximum values 
to be placed on board, board and lodging, and separate meals given to such 
workers, ^t reaffirmed the minimum rates fixed b> the Order of 9 
April 1920 for male workers aged 16 to 18 and 18 to 20 years and for or- 
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dinary female workers, and readjusted the values of meal given to male 
workers aged i8 to 20. The rates, etc., are shown in Table V. 


Table V — Revised Minimum Rates of Wages 
for Week of 54 Working Hours {Order of 9 May 1921) 





Per hour 

Claws of Worker, and Area 

i 

Per week 

1 

Weekdays j 

1 Sundnys 

Male workeris over 20 5’ears of age 

s. 

d . 

d , \ 

! .. 

Group 1 

34 

0 

7 'A 

II 'A 

Group 11 

32 

0 

' ^ , 

10 V2 

Male workers aged iS to 20 years. 





Group 1 ' 

29 

0 


93/4 

Group It 1 

i 27 

6 

6 

9 

M.iJe workers aged 16 to !>!> years ' 

Group I 

19 

6 

4V4 

6V2 

Group rr 

18 

0 

4 

6 

Female woikeis over uS years ' 

Group I 

19 

6 

4V4 

6 7= 

Group II 

17 

0 1 

3 V4 

5 V2 


]) V aliiatum of Benefits or Advantages 

an Order dated 5 December 1917 the Department of Agri- 
culture and Technical Instruction for Ireland, under powers vested in them 
by the Corn l^roduction Act, 1917 (i), required the Agricultural Wages 
Board to define the benefits or advantages, not being benefits or advant- 
ages prohibited by law, which might be reckoned as payment of wages 
in lieu of payment in cash for the purpose of the minimum rates of wages 
fixed by the Board, and the values at which they were to be so reckoned. 

The Order of 10 November 1917 had provided for the fixing by 
agreement of the values to be placed on perquisites, but owing to the pre- 
valence in Ireland of the practice of paying wages to agricultural workers 
partly in cash and partly in perquisites, the question of allowances was one 
of extreme difficulty and complexity. Failing agreement it was provided 
in the Order that valuation should be regulated, determined or varied from 
time to time by the Board. 

In pursuance of the Order dated 5 December 1917, the Board on 
27 February 1918 issued an Order dealing with twenty different allow- 
ances. The valuation was successively revised by the Orders dated 19 
December 1918, 9 April 1920 and 5 May 1921. A statement of the valua- 
tion of allowances under each of the various Orders is given in Table VI 


{i) Sectiojl 12, Sub-section i {a) 
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Tabi^E VI — Weekly Values placed on Benefits or Advantages 


Benefits or Advantages 


Order dated 
27 f'ebruary 
1918 


Order dated 
19 December 
1918 


Order dated 
Q April 

19-^0 


Order dated 
5 May 
1921 


House or house and small garden 
attached thereto and not exceed 
ing one statuti rood in area 
where the employer paid the 
rates and taxes and kept tlu 
house 111 repair 

(No deduction from wages could 
be made on iccount of the ot cup 
ation of any hoise which had 
bc-tn condemned b\ the burnt 
arv Authority as unfit for hum 
au habitation ) 

If the laud attache d to the h( use 
txciedcd oni statute rood tlw 
value of the allowauc'e might be 
incrcastd *n respect of the excess 
area to 


Varying b> agreement from i? tc is 6/ in the 
£ on the weekly wages payable to the workman 


(Wheie Uie employer considered this rate of de 
duction t<} be inadequate he could appeal tt) 
the Boird whe tould authorize a deduction at 
a higher rate ) ** 


I os per annum per statute rood 


Board ini Lt divings (sescndais) 
Boari (>‘e\eu dass) 

Board (per das) 

Breakfast (seven divs) 

Dinner (st^cn dajs) 

Supi>er (»even da\s) 

Daud per st itutc acre 

(rt) I, and f sr potatoes or roots 
eiiltivatr 1 ind tilled per slat 
ute lire 

(&) lAnd f r potatoes oi roc ts 
cultivated tilled and man 
ured per '^titute ier< 

(c) Dand for potatoes or roofs 
eultnuUd tilled manurid 
seedid and crop hfted per 
statute aen 

Drills if p< t does lo Ik uieasurtd 
and paid for at the vime rate's 
as [a) (?;) or (r) ibove acci rd 
ing Us tile e niditious (0) (6) or 
(c) apply 

Potatoes (wcekh rate of dediie 
tion per ton per annum) 

Fre»h Milk per g illon 
Buttermilk per gallon 
Orass ot Cow, grass onl> 

Grass of calf till one \tu old 
Keep of C< w with grass and ha\ 
Use of Cow (a treshly i ilvtd cow 
for one year) 

Grass of Donkey 
Grass of Goat 
Grass of Sheep 
Turf Bank 

Tttrf, <ul saved ind carted, suf 
ficieiit for workman for one yaxr 
*1 imbe*r firing, cut and carted, suf 
fleient for workman for one year 
Coal, weekly rati of deduction 
per annum to be calculated at 
coat price including actual cost 
of deliv ery . 


(»roup Croup Cioup Group Group Gr up Group Group Group Group 


I 

II 

III 

T 

II 

III 

1 

II 

1 

II 

i! 

i i 

^ i 

s d 

d 

d 

s d 

6 d 

d 

s d 

13 0 

IT 8 

10 4 

14 0 

M « 

I 0 

15 0 

15 0 

t6 ( 

16 6 

11 t 

9 II 

8 9 

1 3 

II 3 

10 3 

13 0 

13 

14 6 

14 6 

1 7 

1 s 

I 3 

I J 

I 7*4 

1 

110^ 

I lO'/i 

2 I 

I 

^ 4 


r 9 

8 

2 s 

6 

^ 9 

2 9 

3 4 

3 4 

C ^ 

5 10 

53 || 7 C 

Ip 7 

fi fi 

0 

7 6 

7 

7 10 

7 10 

4 

2 o>2 

4 

2 T 

) 

- 9 

3 4 

3 4 

o 7 

« 5V4 

0 4)j 

0 7 

> ‘ 1-/4 

0 4V2 

0 7 

\ 

0 

0 7 

0 87 * 

5 

4 

3 « 

- , 

4 4 

3 4 

V t 

*) fi 

6 6 

5 6 

1 

*) 1 

4 0 

6 4 

‘5 4 

4 4 

1 7 6 

|i 

6 6 j 

7 fi 

6 6 

8 0 

7 0 

( 0 

8 4 

7 4 

6 4 

1 Q 0 

8 1 1 

1 

,0 

8 0 


~ 

“ 

— 

— 

“ 

— 


~~ 

— 

I f‘/2 

I 0 

r 6G 

* 9 

I 9 

I 9 

7 ( 

2 0 

0 

i 

'> 0 

I 4 

I * 

I 0 

1 5 

I 3 

I I 

I *) 

I 3 

1 8 

I 3 

— 

— 

— 


— 

— 

0 6 

0 b 

0 6 

0 6 



I II 

8^2 

^ 3 */i 

I II 


- 3*2 

. 8>2 

2 3*2 

0 7 

0 7 

0 7 

> 7 

0 7 

0 7 

1 0 7 

0 7 

0 7 

0 7 

4 7 Vt 

4 

3 10 

0 

4 6 

4 ^ 

5 « 

4 fi 

1 ‘J 

4 ^ 

8 Q 

5 4 Va 

5 0 1 

6 0 

■> e 

5 3 

6 0 

S (- 

fi 0 

8 t 

1 0 6 

0 6 

0 (i 

>6 I 

0 6 

0 fi 

0 U 

0 b 

0 6 

0 6 

0 3 

0 3 

0 3 

« 1 ' 

0 3 

0 3 

3 

) 3 1 

f 3 

« 3 

0 6 

0 6 

0 t) 

0 0 

0 fi 

0 fi 

0 6 

0 fi 

•> 0 

0 6 

, 0 6 

I 1 

0 6 

0 6 

0 6 j 

0 6 

0 f 

0 6 

0 6 1 

0 6 

1 0 6 

I 9 , 

^ 9 

I 9 

•’0 

1 = “ 1 

- 0 

i - 

0 

1 ^ 

! ( 

I 0 

! 

I 0 

I 0 

! 

1 

1 - 

20 ' 

2 0 

0 

” 0 

1 - 

2 0 

! 

! 2 0 

2 0 

1 
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E. District Wages Committees. 

Under Section 12, vSub-sections i to 4, of the First Schedule to the Corn 
Production Act, 1917, it was provided that the Agricultural Wages Board 
might, and if so required by the Department of Agriculture and Technical 
Instruction should, establish district \vages committees, each to consist of 
an equal number t)f persons representing employers and persons represent- 
ing workmen engaged in agriculture, with one member of the Board or 
other nominated person ; that the coimiiittees should I>e constituted in 
accordance with regulations made for the purpose by the Department of 
Agriculture and Technical Instruction, and tliat they should respectively 
act for such areas as tlie Board might determine. 

At their first meeting the Board decided to set up such Committees, 
and provisional regulations with regard to their establishment, constitution, 
and procedure were issued by the Department on iq October 1917. 
The Board then invited nominations for aj^pointments on the Committees, 
but as the number of nominations received did not admit of a proper 
selection being made on behalf of cdher employers or labourers, the Board 
resolved in January 1918 to defer for the time being taking any action 
in the matter. 

A motion to appoint District Wages Committees was, howe\'er, adopted 
at a Board meeting held on 4 July 1919, and committees were established 
for twenty areas Tiach committee was appointed foi one >’ear, and 
consisted of nine members, namely, four lepresentatives of employers 
and four representatives of workmen appointed b\ the Board, and one 
member appointed by the Department of Agriculture and Technical In- 
struction for Ireland to act as Chairman, with one of the Board’s Inspec- 
tors as vSecretary. 

The Board were empowered (vSection 12, Snb-.section ], First vSchedule, 
Corn Production Act) to refer to the committees for their report and re- 
commendations any matters which it might be coirsidered ex])et]ient so 
to refer, and the Board might also, if they thought tit, delegate any of 
their powers and duties other than the fixing of minimum rates of wages. 
It was provided also (Section 12, Sub* section 4, Fiist Schedule) that it 
should be the duty of a committee for any area to recommend to the 
Wages Board minimum rates of wages apjdicable to that area, and no .such 
minimum rate of wages fixed under the Act, and no variation or cancella- 
tion of such a rate was to have effect within that area unless the variation 
or cancellation thereof, as the case might be, had been recommended by 
the district wages committee or an opj^ortunity had l>een given to the 
committee to report thereoti to the Agricultural Wages Board, and the 
Board had considered the report (if any) made by the Committee. 

These duties of submitting recommendations and reporting on pro- 
posals to van^ or cancel existing rates were devolved on the Irish committees, 
who held 197 meetings in all, and submitted recommendations and reports 
in counet!tion with the revision of the Board's Orders of 19 December 1918 
and 9 April 1920. 
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F. Exemption'^ fyoin Minimum Rate Pyovisions 

Minimum rates fixed so as to a])ply universally to workmen employed 
in agriculture, or to any special classes of workmen in agriculture, or to any 
special area, or to any special class in any area were subject in each case 
to any exceptions made by the Agricultural Wages Board for employment 
of any special character, and might be varied according as the employ- 
ment was for a day, week, month, or other period, or according to the num- 
ber of woiking hours or the conditions of employment, or so as to provide 
for a differential rate in the case of overtime. 

If, however, the Board were satisfied that any workman employed, or 
desiring to be employed on time work to which a minimum rate fixed by 
the Board was a])])licable, was affected by any mental or other infirmity 
or physical injury which rendered him incapable of earning that minimum 
rate, the Board might grant to the workman, subject to such conditions, 
if any, as they prescribed, a permit exempting the employment of the work- 
men from the operations of their (Orders. A pcison could, therefore, em- 
ploy such a workman at wages below the minimum prescribed by the Board’s 
Orders, so long as he complied with whatever conditions as to wages 
might liave been prescribed in the permit. 

In Ivngland the matter of considering and granting application for 
exemption was delegated to the District W’ages Committees by the Knglish 
Board, but the Irish Board considered it desirable, having regard to Irish 
conditions, to deal diiect with such applications. 

At the initiation of the minimum wage scheme it was anticipated that 
considerable advantage would be taken in Ireland of these provisions, but 
as a matter of fact only y()\ applications w^ere received. In dealing with 
the applications, and with a vkwv to safeguarding the interests of the 
workers, the utmost care was exercized by the Board in issuing permits of 
exemption. The applicant was re(iuiied to submit an apjdication over 
his own signature, attested by a witness, other than the employer, and to 
funii.sh a certificate signed by a Justice of the Peace, or a Minister of 
Religion in suppoit of the statements made in the application He had, in 
certain cases, to furnish either a medical or birth certificate, or both. In 
addition, the application was generally referred to one of the Board’s 
Ins]>ectors for investigation of the facts locally. 

Table VII (page 791) summarizes the disposal of the 794 applications 
received. 


G. Enforcement of Orders, 

Very drastic powers in regard to the enforcement of the Board’s 
Orders were given by the Corn Production Act. The Department of Agri- 
culture and Technical Instruction were authorized to appoint such officers 
as they thought necessary for the purpose of investigating cx)mplaints, and 
otherwise securing the proper observance of the minimum wage provisions 
of the Act, with discretion to allow any officer so appointed to act under 
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Table VIL — Apphcahons for Exemption from Mtmmum Rate Provisions, 



Ycoi 

1 

I Number 

1 of applications 

1 

1917 


1 

! 

166 

1918 . . 


1 211 

T9I9 • • 


261 

1920 


1 116 

1921 


40 


Totals 

794 


Granted 

Reiused 

Withdrawn or 
not proceeded 
with 

132 

12 

22 

160 1 

14 

37 

205 

19 

37 

102 

2 

12 

37 

— 

3 

030 

47 

III 


the direction of the Board, If any person refused to produce any document 
or give any information which an officer required him to produce or give, 
or furnished false documents or information he was liable on conviction to a 
fine not exceeding twenty pounds or to imprisonment for a term not exceed * 
ing three months. The number of prosecutions instituted for offences 
against the Board’s Orders during the period 1918-21 totalled 1,579, Con- 
victions were obtained in 40O of these cases ; settlements were effected in 
609 ; and the remainder were cither cancelled, withdrawn, or dismissed. 

While the recovery of arrears of wages in cases where workers were 
paid less than the minimum rates fixed by the Board’s Orders was not im- 
posed upon the Board by the Act, the investigations carried out for the en- 
forcement of Orders resulted in the payment of arrears amounting to £40,000. 
This was a direct result of the Board’s activities, but no means are available 
for determining the amount recovered directly by workers’ organizations 
acting on behalf of their members, or by individual workers themselves. 


H. Dissolution of Wages Board. 

In accordance with the terms of the Corn Production Acts (Repeal) 
Act, 1921 (i) the functions of the Agricultural Wages Board for Ireland were 
terminated on i October 1921, and the fixing of wages for agricultural 
workers became as from that date a question lor voluntary settlement. 

Discussing the question as to whether the Agricultural Wages Board 
for Ireland had achieved the object laid down in the Corn Production Act, 
1917, i. e., that they should so far as practicable secure for able-bodied 
men wages which in the opinion of the Board were adequate to promote 
efficiency and to enable a man in an ordinary case to maintain himself 
and his family in accordance with such standard of comfort as might be 
reasonable in relation to his occupation, the Chairman of the Board in 
his final report comments as foil ows : — 


(i) II anti 12 Geo. V, Ch. 48. 
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“ Whatever may be said from the economic or scientific standpoint 
for or against the principle of fixing minimum rates of wages, it cannot be 
denied that when Parliament decreed that the worker in agriculture should 
be given the protection of the State in this matter, the position of the Irish 
agricultural labourer was open to amelioration. The following official 
figures issued by the Department of Agriculture, which show the average 
weekly cash wage paid to the ordinary farm labourer throughout Ireland in 
each of the last seven years, indicate that, notwithstanding the heavy 
increase in the cost of living, the economic position of the Irish agricultural 
labourer has improved especially during the period commencing with 1917, 
when the Board came into existence. 


s. d. 

1914 12 O 

1915 12 10 

1916 14 9 

1917 19 3 

1918 23 9 

19^9 5 

1920 32 2 ” 
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BELGIUM. 

AU/miKXTS DURING THK WAR. 

SOURCES : 

ErvnfeHE (Eouis) : La Terre et VAlehcr Jar dins ouvners. Paris, 1^04. 

EIGUE NATION ALE DTT COIN DE TERRE SON ACTION EN I9 1 b BtUSSelS. 

EIGUE NATIONAL!- DU COIN Di: TERRE KiLAN DE I918 BruSScls. 

The allotments movement in Belgium dates back to the year 1879 
At that time, a workman in the town of Nivelles, who had a number of 
children and w^as something of a toper, said to the chairman of the charit- 
able organization of the town : “ Give me ten verges (i) of garden and I 
will give up my glass of gin T'his remark was enough to suggest the 
creation of the first allotment gardens organization in Belgium. The 
charitable society converted its property near the town into small gardens 
of 25 venues, which it let to the most deserving families, at the rate of 50 

(i) Verge, an old mt;asure of laud, corresponding to 1,276 sciiiare metres (about 51 
rods or poles or i ^ roods) 
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centimes the verge, and the material and moral results of tlie enterprize 
were ver\-^ satisiactory. 

The Nivelles undertaking remained an isolated effort up to 189O, ih 
which year the Ligue Nationale du Coin de Tone was founded oKi the in- 
itiative of the Abbe Gruel and of M. Goeniare, the latter still remaining 
its secretary. 

This association has for aim the material ahd moral betterment of 
the working class family through the possession first of a piece of land and 
afterwards of a house. 

Whth this object, the Teague aims: i, at giving to the head of the 
family or breadwinner, without distinction of party or religion, a piece 
of land to cultivate, then to make it easv for him to accjuire owiieiship 
of it : to make jiossible the construction or acemisition of a house, 

mainly though the economies resulting from the use of a piece of land. 

The xnincipal measures contemplated by the League are ‘ 

1, It) obtain in usufruct, to rent 01 to purchase lands; 

2. to open savings accounts for the members who are concerned in 
the undertaking, with a \iew to building a homestead by monthly payments 
with the help of economies effected by the cultivation of the land, added 
to the premiams given by the League ; 

to induce charitable individuals and those charged wdtli the ad-* 
ministration of public relief to procure for the jiersons whom they assist 
a X)iece of laud in usufruct or foi rent and to enable them to build a house 
on it ; 

4. to urge the communes, the juovinces, and the State to employ 
their prox)erty for the same ends. 

The work of the League rapidly exttmded. At the time of its founda- 
tion in i8()(), it was assisting 200 families consisting of 1,000 ])ers(ms with 
10 hectares ; in 1914, on the eve of the W'ar, it was assisting, by means of 
Soo hectares, ib,ooo families, consi.sting of 80,000 xiersons. When, during 
the Wai, the xiroblem of the food su})])ly became more and more acute, a 
new and decisive imxnilse was given to the w^ork ol the League. 

At this time the League v\as established throughout all Lelgium, with 
branch committees in a number of communes, regional committees at the 
chief town of each province or even of each arrondissemeiit and a Central 
Committee at brussels. 

The local self"go\erning committees acted under instructions from 
the regional committee ; the regional committee, in their turn self-govern- 
ing, had to report to the General Committee, wiiile the latter entrusted to 
an executive committee the carrying into effect <ff its resolutions and the 
dispatch of ordinary business. 

To form a local committee some of the leading jieople of the [>lace are 
got together, including a representative of the commune, a representative 
of the various charitable funds or organizations (benevolent ass<)ciation8^ 
almshouses, etc.) and a representative of social welfare bodies, to whom are 
added lor technical matters the State Agricultural Ivxpert, the Director 
of the Communal Plantations, an agricultural engineer, a member of the 
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Horticultural Federation, a surveyor, the founder of the institution or an}^ 
other person whose ability and activity may help to assure the success 
of the institution. 

During the War every local committee on its formation began work 
by puttinc up at the communal hall, in workmen's clubs, at the offices 
of the trade unions, etc., notices inviting landowners to make grants of 
their land, and urging heads of families or breadwinners to register their 
names as prej^ared to cultivate any such land themselves for their own 
benefit. At the same time the names of owners of all untilled land were re- 
ported either to the town hall or to the cadastral survey, and subsec|uently 
the signatories oi the notice or some among tliem addressed to these pro 
])rietors a letter requesting their partici])ation in the scheme and saying 
that one of themselves wotdd call in person to ask for a reply. A copy 
of a pam])hlet explaining the scheme was attached. Naturally anyone 
who contributed a piece of land was offered a ]>lace on the Committee, 
if necessar)’ besides ste]3s were taken to rent the lands. 

The Deague’.s a.ssistance was not intended for small cultivators, but 
solely loi agricultural labourers and industrial workers cultivating for 
the needs of their own household the land made available for them by the 
Deague. It also std).sidized the cultivation of additional land by such agri- 
cultural labourers as pre\iously possessed a piece of land but one not ade- 
([uate to snjvply all the food required by tlie family. In exceptional ca^es 
it assisted those who had had a little garden before the War and wliose 
diminished earnings made it temporarily very difficult to find means ot 
buying the necessary .seeds. 

'riic parcels of land distributed b}’ the League are of from tliree to 
five ares, but more often five. The cultivators usually draw lots for them, 
in Older to ensure that there is no preferential treatment. Certain commit- 
tee< liowe\'er have adopted the method of gi\ing a number of ares propor- 
tionate to the luuiibcr in famih : a family of three persons receives three 
ares, a lamily of four j)ers<)iis four ares, and .so on. Towards the end of 
the .season, i. about the month of November, the list of beneficiaries 
for the following year is made out. In this way the allotment holders, 
being able to count on their piece of land for the next season, can dig 
their land to advantage as winter comes on, can procure manures and can 
save seeds for the next sowing. 

The intervention of the Committee in favour of the cultivator depends, 
be it understood, on their resources. The first yeai it gives them if pos- 
sible their main recpiirements : sprouted potatoes, seeds in general, seed- 
lings to plant out, fertilizers. Notice is given that in the second year 
the .same procedure will not be followed ; the Committee will still all(3t the 
land free, but the allotment holders must themselves save out of the crop 
the seed potatoes they want for next year’s planting, and in any case they 
must collect manure. If the allotment holders when the second year has 
begun prove not to have been able to save the necessary seed out of the 
previous crop or if they have no manure, the Committee sells them small 
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quantities of seeds and manure at wholesale prices, and allows th6m to 
pay in one of two ways : either in cash, that is ready money, or in kind, 
paying back weight for weight, or value for value, ^ at the time of the har- 
vest following. The third year the cultivator pays rent to the League 
either monthly or weekly, for his allotment. 

The joint purchase of seeds, seedlings and fertilizers falls within the 
department of the regional Committees, whose business it also is to try 
to find lands suitable for cultivation, to give local committees plans and 
advice ns to experimental cultivation, to arrange for lectures, to 
organize competitions, exhibitions, etc. 

During the War the local Committees devoted themselves largely 
to providing instruction for allotment holders' wives in the utilization of 
the produce of holdings. Cookerv lessons were given in communes where 
the National Aid and Food Committee were ha\iug soup made. On 
the other hand, at the time of the potato-planting and, later on, when the 
digging of the potatoes was beginning, night-watcliing was organized. 
The allotment holders were told off in twos and threes to mount guard in 
turn, every night, irom q p. m to 5 a. m. A hut was placed at their dis- 
posal, in which was put up the list of the watchers with the dates on which 
they took their turn. One or two chairs were provided on which they 
could rest. The key ol the hut was in the charge of a head man from 
whom it was obtained on arrival and with whom it was left every morning 
nfter the night’s watch. A permit for night-watching was given by the 
mayor to each watchman. 

The National Aid and I'ood Committee having granted the patronage 
of its Asdcultural Section to the Ligue dn ( oin de Terre, this latter bene- 
fited during the War by important subsidies, which may be dhdded under 
four different heads : 

I. Subsidy of one franc per are. — At first the local Committees could 
reckon on tlie Central Belgium Committee receiving from the Agricultural 
Section of the National Aid Committee a subsidy of one franc per are 
brought under cultivation, with a maximum of 10 francs a family. 

In his letter of 28 November iqi6 to the General Secretary of the League 
the President of the Agricultural Section of the National Committee made 
the following statement as to the conditions on which the grant of this 
subsidy is made ’ 

“ A subsidy of one franc per are with a maximum of ten francs per 
family is granted to necessitous families who are offered a piece of land 
to cultivate and who, in consideration of tliis assistance, decide to under- 
take agricultural work or kitchen-gardening. 

The plots of land must be cultivated with the main object of meet- 
ing the needs of the family. 

“ Necessitous labourers already having the use of a vegetable garden 
and bringing under cultivation another piece of land in order to meet 
their own requirements in potatoes may benefit by a subsidy of one franc 
per are for this additional piece of land. This subsidy is fixed by de* 
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ducting the number of ares formerly cultivated from to ares if there are 
more than ten, and from the units below ten if there are less than ten 
ares. 

In exceptional cases, with proper iustification, the subsidy of one 
franc may be extended to the workmen or labourers whom poverty hin- 
ders from cultivating their own garden, on account of the impossibility 
of buying the necessary seeds 

2. Subsidy for initial expenses. - Independently of the ordinary sub- 
sidy of one franc per are, intended for the local committees, the re- 
gional committee received for itself from the Central Committee a subsidy 
for initial expenses varying from 200 to 300 francs, according to the extent 
of the area of operations of the committee. This subsidy served to cover 
printing and office expenses and travelling ex]:)enses ]>aid to delegates sent 
b}” tlie regional committee from canton to canton and commune to com 
inune. The rate of tiavelling ex])enses allowed by the Belgium Executive 
Committee was the following ; {a) reimbursement of railway tickets and 
tram fares ; (b) ffi'e francs i)er day with a supplement of five francs per 
night passed by the delegate away from home. 

^ Special subsidies. • Beginning from September igi6, the Agri- 
cultural Section of the Xational Committee put at the disposal of 
the Li^iiic dti Coin de Terre s])ecial subsidies for lectures, competition^, ex- 
hibition'^', cookery lessons and also for breeding rabbits, an occupation 
which had an immense /ogue with allotment gardeners from the l)eginning 
of the W^ar and formed an important part of their food supply. 

When lecturers and instructresses were not to be found on the spot 
tor the ])ractical demonstrations of the j^reparation of allotment garden 
produce, the Central Committee a.sked, on behalf of those committees which 
expressed the desire for it, for assistance from a special organization. 

4. Additional subsidies. Einally special prizes were promised 
to regional committees wlio had organized the work best and in the great- 
est number of communes in their arrondissement. 

All these measures resulted in success that exceeded anticipation. 
In igi4 the dii Coin de Terre with 800 hectares gave assistance to 

16,000 famihes, comprising 80,000 persons ; in 1915 it extended its action 
to include 31,000 families comprising 139,000 persons, allotting 1,700 hec- 
tares ; in 1916, with 3,000 hectares to 69,000 families, comprising 312,000 
Iversons; in 1917 with 5,000 hectares, to 118,000 families, comprising 507,000 
persons ; in 1918 with 7,300 hectares to 180,000 families, including in all 
732,426 persons. The following table indicates in detail the action of the 
Teague in this last year. 
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If it be reiuenibered that the zone ot hostilities in IHcinders was not 
affected by the action of the League, that «i number of titizens were in 
the army, and that a nuinbei of families had tahen refuge in France and 
in (;reat Britain the population of the occujiied parts of Belgium being 
thus reduced to a number hguie much lower than the 7,402,3()() inhabit- 
ants returned in the census of December 1920, it will be seen that 
in rqi8 more than one-tenth of the population of the kingdom lived 
on the produce of their own gardens M B 
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ITALY. 

THE AGRICITLTURAE, SOCIAL AND FINANCIAI, POLICY 
OK TPTP; OPERA NAZIONALP: per I COMBATTl^NTI 

SOURCES ; 

J)ECRETO LITOGOTENENZIALK l6 GENNAIO IQIQ, N CHE APPROVA IT. REGOLAMENTO LF.GI- 

SLATIVO PER L’ORDINAMENTO V, LE FTTNZIONI HELl/OPERA NaZIONALE PER I COMRATTEXTl^ 
(icizzetta Vffictale del Rcs^no d'ltalia^ No 26. Rome, 31 January lon). 

OPERA NAZIONALK PER I COMBATTENlI. RfLAZIONE OKL CoNSiGLIERE DELF.GATO AL CON- 
SIGLIO PI AMMINISTRAZIONE RsERCIZIO 1021. Rome, I()22, 

I COMBATTENTI K EA cooPERAZiONf- . Rassegna statistica al scttembre 1021 OiK'ia Nazionale 
per i Combatteuti. Rome, 1921. 

Bkrtarfu.i (T,. V,) : « Terra proiiiessa .> . bonifiche di Coltano, Sanluri, Idd<jla e Varca- 
turo dell’Opora Nazionalc per i Comhattenti. Touring Club Italiano Milan, 1(^22 

The Opera Nazionale per i Comhattenti, the origin and ainn- of which 
have been already described (i), acts through the medium of thiee Sections ; 
an Agricultural Section, a vSoc'ial Section and a Financial Section. 

The first vSection aims at building up for the Opera a large landed pro- 
perty, at developing it by the execution of all works that may be necessary 
for the purt>ose, and at colonizing it. The second devotes itself to as.sist- 
ing ex-service men to resume their occupations and to regain their eco- 
nomic activity, to improving their special working capacity, and to co- 
ordinating in the interests of national economy the employment of tins 
capacity. The third Section administers the propertj^ of the Opera 
Nazionale and undertakes all the lending and borrowing operations which 
the Opera is authorized to carry on. 

The re])()rt of the delegate to the Management Committee, recently 
published, gives \is the facts by which the activity of this body may be 
judged. Undertaking as it does the execution of works of reclamation 
and colonization of land on a large scale, it has attained the importance of 
a fundamental element in the national economy, while by rendering 
available the energies of the ex-service men, it exercizes a function of the 
highest social value. The reader wdio is already familiar with the organ- 
ization of the Opera Nazionale, which is based on Regulations No. 55, dated 
16 January igig, will be in a position to form a precise idea from the par- 
ticulars here g'iveu of its practical w^orking and of the results ensuing 
from it. 


§ I. The agricultural sfxtion. 

In the financial year 1921, the one to which the report mentioned 
relates, was begun, as an experiment, a scheme of agricnltural development, 
which will be completed in its main lines in the present year. This scheme 

(i) Intefmttivml Review of Agricultural Economics, JmiQ’Jnly 1919. p. 41^. 
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is being carried out on landed proi)erty — valued at about 150 million 
liras ~ made up on 31 December 1921 as follows : 


hectares 

Expropriated lands 33,986.3126 

Lands purchased 2,101.5600 

Lands formerly Crown property. . . . 7,714.2192 

The Sanluri estate 2,400.0000 

Total . . . 46,202.0918 


The Opera Nazionale exprojmatCv'^ lands, susceptible of important 
changes in the system of cultivation or subject to the obligation of leclam- 
ation, with the aim of carrying out in the public interest such changes 
or reclamation, making use for the pui4K>se of the labour of ex-‘=ervice 
men. The right of exprox)nation conferred by the law is justified by the 
urgent need for the reclamation of the land by drainage or otherwise. The 
transfer of improved land^, the creation of small holding*-, i< an ulterior 
aim, but not the immediate one. Moreover the previous owner has the 
light to buy back the improved land 

vSome lands are purchased by the Opera Nazionale directly, b\' volun- 
tdiy^ agreement, others on the account of co-operative societies or their 
individual members In thi^ latter ca*-e, when an agreement lias been 
come to, the intervention of the Opera Aazionalc is required to effect the 
purchase of the land from the proprietor and its immediate cession, in or- 
der that the purchasers may benefit by all the facilities granted by the 
Opera Nazionale including those relating to mortgage loans It may be 
observed that this is the simple‘-t and most useful function which the Opera 
Nazionale can discharge, and one which should have a wide development 
in connection with the sale to co-operative societies or to indi^dd^^al culti- 
vator^ of the lands of benevolent institutions, and other corporate bodies, 
the landed property of these bodies being thereby developed to advantage 
and the peasants benefited at the same time. 

We subjoin note*=^ on sundiy^ lands granted to co-operative societies 
and on other lands administered and reclaimed directly by the Opera Na^ 
zionale. 

Lands Granted to Co-operative Societies. — A typical case which in 
the opinion of the Opera Nazionale deserves to be more widely known is 
the following : The Provincial Office for Aid at Bergamo, in September 
1920, represented that the Agricultural Co-operative Society for Ex-service 
men at Vercello proposed to buy a farm of about 80 hectares with build- 
ings .standing on it for the price of 553,000 liras. The Society requested 
the Opera Nazionale to come to its assistance over tliis purchase by grant- 
ing a loan of 450,000 liras for the period of ten years, with power to repay 
the loan in a shorter time. 
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Inquiries were first made with a view to ascertaining the best solution 
in the interests of the Co-operative vSociety, and it was thereupon decided 
that the Opera Nazionale should itself make a direct purchase of the 
land from the proprietor for subsequent assignment to the Society or its 
individual members. The purchase agreement was signed on 8 April 
1921 for 538,480 liras. 

The land is leased to the Co-operative vSociety on the following 
conditions : 

1. The lease is for one year, and it is understood that it will be 
tacitly extended from year to year so long the tenants do ndt signify 
in writing their intention of ending the agreement. 

2. Oj)portunity is given to individual members to purchase the land 
cultivated by them, together with house and outbuildings. 

3. The vSociety pays to the Opera Nazionale the svim of 200,000 liras 
as guarantee. 

It may be noted that the lands of benevolent ‘societies and other corp- 
orate bodies might be used in this way if they were in a satisfactory 
^tate of cultivation and suitable for breaking up into small holdings. 

The proceedings in respect to home lands held in the environs of Rome 
are worth mention. 

From the time of its formation the Opera Nazionale pro})osed to extend 
the outer zone of Rome w^hich is being encroached upoii by the increase 
in the areas taken up with building ; it proposed to expropriate four 
estates of the Campagna. with a total area of about 700 hectares, 
wliich from their close neighbourhood to the city were most suited to the 
])urpose. In 1920 these were leased on a two years’ lease to the Aniene 
Valley Co-operative vSociety on the usual terms, wliile waiting for the Ar- 
bitration Board to fix the price of the lands and for matters to be placed 
on a fo(^ting that would enable the Society to undertake, with a definite 
concession, the extensive work involved in the changes in the cultivation 
of the lands. However, a**' the Society had not at its disposal adequate 
means for the undertaking, the Opera Nazionale on its own account 
took steps towards a .scheme of cultivation wdiich aimed at the following 
results : 

1. Formation of an important market garden zone, on the lands 
best adapted for the purpose. 

2. Subdivision and assignment to peasant ex-service men, who 
will themselves cultivate them, of lots of land propoitioned to the working 
capacity of their families. 

3. The splitting into small holdings of tracts of land on which there 
are already dwelling houses and out-buildings. 

The estates will thus be laid out as follows : 

(<i) 68 garden plots — in all about 205 hectares of which 150 are 
irrigated — each provided with a three roomed cottage for the use of 
the gardener. 

{h) One dairy farm of about 20 hectares, of which 8 are irrigated. 
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(6') 15 small holdings, with houses and outhouses, in all about 
240 hectares. 

{d) Small lots from one to three hectares, 325 hectares. 

In all about 690 hectares. 

Three pumping installations will be constnicted to raise water in the 
quantity of 120 litres a second, with six kilometres of main pipes. There 
will besides be constructed the necessary network of roads. Every lot 
will have a pipe of drinking water laid on. The township will have a .school, 
a church, a post office, and a dispensary. 

The Opera Nazionale has leased two farms to the Co-operative vSociet>’ 
for Ex-service men at Fabbrica in the Pro\ince of Rome, first getting the 
land assigned to itself. These lands were about 25 hectares in extent 
altogether, and consisted of irrigated arable land not far from the railway 
vStation and the village and easy of access. This w^as divided among the 
members. The concession was renewed for the current year, pending the 
fixing of the price and the definite transfer. 

The Co-operative Society for Kx-ser\ice men at Marcellina, in the 
Province of Rome, had the temporary lease of a piece of land divided into 
74 portions and assigned to the ex-service men, pending the fixing of 
the price and definite transfer. A farm of 73 hectares w^as leased tf^ 
the Co-operative vSociety of Grottaf errata, also in the Province of Rome, 
constituted in May 1919. vSome of the ex-servdce men, relying on the help 
of the Opera Nazionale, immediately took in hand the im])rovement of the 
land, breaking it up with a P^'owler trenching apparatus and with the hel]> 
of explosives. The land was then divided in the })roportion of half a 
hectare to each member, and under the direction and guidance of a tech- 
nical committee each holder completed the process of putting the land in 
order and began the planting of vines. The definite concession will follow' 
shortly. 

One of the first organizations of ex-service men to apply to the 
Opera Nazionale for expropriation and concession of land was the Co 
operative vSociet}' of Piansano (Province of Rome). The Opera Nazio- 
nale at once interested itself in the needs of these nien, and set to work 
to obtain a preliminary provisional concession of lands in their favour. 
It then expropriated fresh lands of 754 hectares in total area, and leased 
them to the Co-operative Society itself for the period of one year. During 
that period, the vSociety, which is remarkably well organized and ha^ 
important schemes in view, divided the land into 309 lots, all to be under 
cereal cultivation. It may be added that while waiting for the final con- 
cession, a number of the country people began the work of improvement 
of the land which will douljtless hie completed in due course. 

A tract of land capable of a high degree of cultivation and 148 hectares 
in extent was leased to the Co-operative Society of Trevignano Romano. 
To the Co-operative vSociety of Cretone (Pro\ince of Rome) 85 hectares 
were leased ; this land will be divided amongst 50 peasants and definitely 
assigned to them. To the Co-operative Society of Morlupo (Province of 
Rome), 192 hectares were leased ; they are under cereal cultivation and are 
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to be divided into 222 lot*^ of 7,000 square metres each, which will be 
shortly assigned to individual members at prices which, as usual, will be 
specially low. 

Outstanding examples of grants of land to co-operative societies and 
of partition and assignment of lots to individual member^, with varying 
results, occur in other pro\’ince^ . Pesaro-I] rhino, Ca‘*'erta, I'oggia, Bari, 
Potenza, Catanzaro, Reggio-Calabria, Oirgenti (here in the district of 
Menfi a two years’ lease wa'^^ granted to the local Co-operative Society of 
an area of about 470 hectares, divided into 581 lot^ under cereal culti- 
vation with an extensive use of chemical fertilizers), Trapani, Palermo, 
Caltanissetta, Syracuse, Catania. 

Lands Administered and Reclaimed Directly by the “ Opera Nazionale 
— We will mention the more interesting cases In November 1920 the 
Boaid of Management of the Opera parsed a resolution for the initiation of 
improvements in two veiy extensive estates at Carmagnola in the Pro- 
\'ince of Turin, the one (Casanova") of 2,620 hectares, of which 412 are wood- 
land, the other (Molinas‘-o) ot 214 hectares, of which 50 are woodland. 

The somewhat difficult task of organizing this woik was immediately 
taken in hand Plan^ were drawm u]) for meeting the applications for 
work made by ex service men ; the work of internal reconstruction of build- 
ings wa^ put in hand, and ])rovision made for cutting dowm trees and 
breaking up woodland 

It w’a^- arranged to divide the Casanova estate into 75 small holdings. 
For 28 of these the former buildings will be adapted and put in order, for 
the other 47 holdings iiew^ dwelling-home^ will be provided luve of these 
have already been finished The following buildings are also put up : 
the school, with twx) courtyards and a home for the teacliing staff ; a large 
liani , a saw'-niill , a sniith}’^ •, two laige shops ; a stable, and a shed for the 
machines. 

fifteen welF have been dug to sup]>ly drinking water to as many 
dw^elling houses ; the laying out of the loads has been begun, a main road 
being lemade over six kilometics ; 50 hectares of wood have been cut down 
and the land broken up and ]>repared for cultivation ; there is an installa- 
1ion for siipph^ of electric eneigy at high tension ; and a large supply of 
building material, especially of wood, has been collected. 

To give an idea of the work involved, it is enough to say that in less 
than a year an expense of three and a half million liras, in round figures, 
was incurred. 

No work has yet been begun on the Molinasso estate, well supplied 
as it is with water and suitable foi subdmsion and formation of small 
holdings. A plan of division and of sale has been drawn up and wiU be 
carried into execution in the current year. 

Another important example is that of the Isola Sacra estate in the 
territory of Rome which contains 1,227.393 hectares and is one of the most 
extensive, the most neglected and the most nnhealthy estates of the 
Roman Campagna. This estate consists of that portion of the coast 
which is enclosed between the sea, the lowe'^t part of the course of the 
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Tiber and the navigable canal of Fiuniicino, which mns from the Tiber 
to the sea 

The attention of the Opera Nazionale was called to the condition of the 
Isola Sacra, and by decree of the Central Arbitration Board of 4 March 
1920 it was added to the landed estate of the Opera Nazionale, which took 
possession in the following June. 

There exist in this estate numerous springs or ponds, some of which 
occupy extensive aieas, and completely neglected and useless ditches 
The laying out and cultivation of tlie land are no better than the drainage 
The greatei part of the estate is left uncultivated and rented foi turning 
out cattle to grass and for cutting in part for hay Five hectares only 
have been granted by the owner to a peasant on a basis of sharing halt 
the produce, and this is the one and only piece of the holding that i-s always 
under cultivation The buildings appeared absolutely inadequate even to 
the most ordinary cultivation 

Such was the condition of the estate when handed over to the Opera 
Nazionale ; there was no farm-^-tock, and a jiart of the land and building' 
were occupied without title by the Agricultural Co-operative vSociety ol 
Fiumicmo 

The question of the illegal occupation of the buildings by this co-opei 
ative society wa‘‘ settled and the buildirig^* were given u]) . the occupation 
of the land was regularized by the drawing up ol a pro])er tenancy agree- 
ment ; the necessary purcha'-c*- of cattle, feeding-^tuff^, machine^, seed^ 
fertilizers were made, and in the autumn of 1920 it proved ]>o^sible 
^ow nearh a hundred hectares of laud At the beginning of the sptmg 
about J5 hectare^ of land were treated with excellent results In the win- 
ter, thanks to the help of the Civil Engineering Department, about twent} 
ponds, regular breeding ground^ of malaria, were filled up or drained bA 
means of ditcher 

In the fiist zone of the reclaimed area a complete net -work of load- 
wa'- laid out, thereby rendering each lot accessible At the same time 
a whole network of drainage ditches was formed, and the former natural 
ditche'' were done away with, certain hollows filled up and the highei 
ridges levelled, healthy conditions being thus restoied The repair and 
alteration of the existing buildings was also taken in hand It was not 
till the sunimei of 1921 that the work of breaking up the soil and cleaning 
it could be begun, as the great quantity of weeds made it extraordinarily 
difficult. At the date of the publication of the report from which we take 
these faci:*-, there were 18040 hectares of meadfiw or grassland sown; 
120 90 of maize ; jq bi of oats and five of miscellaneous crops. It was 
decided to make an experiment in market gardening, and two strips of 
‘•elected land were set aside, which were divided into small cultivable 
pieces of about three hectares each provided with a cottage for the fam- 
ily of the cultivator 

There was absolutely no building material to be obtained on the spot 
and the high price of it, increased as it was by the heavy cost of transport, 
led to the idea of solving the problem by local production. Experi- 
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ments on a small scale in makitig brick‘d with local cla}^^ suitably blended 
were remarkably successful, and the administrative bod}^ was encouraged 
thereby to erect a plant for brick-making wliich will serve to supply, 
material at a satisfactory cost for building on the estate. 

Up to 3 r December ig2 1 the expenditure was machines, implements etc. 
595,679 liras; live stock, 381,694 liras; land improvement, 377,777 liras, 
and for alterations to buildings, 23,903 liras. 

Successful experiments on a large scale were carried out in a similar 
way of recent years in the district of Uecce where there is a frugal, intellig- 
ent class of labourer in considerable numbers, ready to give a warm 
welcome to initiative of this kind. The improvement of the water supph’^ 
in this district presented problems claiming by their exceptional importance 
the special attention of the Opera Nazionalc This body however consid- 
ered it advisable to proceed to a real colonization ex])eriment in that 
district. With this object a tract of land was lx>ught in the locality of San 
Cataldo to be laid out as a farm organized properly lK)th on the technical 
and administrative side; the area was in all 1,911 4854 hectares. 

The fir^t quei-tion was that of planting a large vineyard and a large 
nursery ground for American vine'* This latter will be enlarged and differ- 
ent sorts introduced, with a view of supplying to the peasants on favour- 
able lerm^ the best material foi restocking their vineyards The pioblem 
of housing, road^, drinking water, and the creation of all the conditions 
indispensable to civic life, including the school, the church, the postal 
‘service and the sanitarj' service, was also immediate!}’ taken in hand 

At the present time there are two centies in this extensive estate 
Frigole and Ciammatteo. 

On 31 December T921 five dwelling-houses and a school had been built 
at Frigole, and the building of another twenty houses had been begun 
At Giammatteo eight houses had been finished and another four were begun 

The houses consisted for the most part of two rooms on the ground 
floor with the addition of a fowl pen At P'rigole theie were also in course 
of construction two sheds and a ‘■table tor horses, and at Giammatteo two 
shops. Besides good progress has been made with a large oil press which 
is to be fitted with all the mo^t scientific appliances. It is intended to 
place this at the disposal of a large peasants’ co-operative society, founded 
directly by the Opera Nazionale ; this will form an effective centre for the 
improvement of one of the most important of the agricultural industries 
of the region. 

On expropriated lands and in a more elevated and healtliier situation, 
a village is being laid out. 

Up to 31 December 1921 the expenditure was 548,000 liras, that 
is, 263,000 liras for new buildings, 220,000 for construction of roads and 
65,000 liras for planting of nursery gardens. 

Active steps have also been taken in regard to the “ Vittorio Ema- 
nuele II estate in Sanluri, in the Province of Cagliari, and at the end of 
1921 the expenditure had been as follows : implements and machines, 
^^683, 320 liras; land improvements, 476,071 liras; live stock, 225,900; 
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new buildings, 152,662 liras. The aim which the Opera Nazionale had 
chiefly in view in making these changes in the system of cultivation of this 
estate was to create more villages. It was striving to inaugurate a syvSteni 
of cultivation as intensive as possible taking the local conditions into 
account, and such as to attract cultivators by offering them good condi- 
tions and by giving them the greatest possible facilities and all the aids 
to cultivation on a large scale. 

In IQ2I a great impetus was given by the Opera Nazionale to works 
of drainage and irrigation, of which we have already made mention cursor- 
ily, and to which the report from which we are quoting devotes a sjjecial 
chaptei, representing it as one of the most important jiarts of its pro- 
gramme. The reclamation works on which the Opera Nazionale was 
engaged were six in number • Coltano (Pro\ince of Pisa), Stornara (Province 
of Lecce), San Cataldo (third zone) (Piovince of Lecce), Varcaturo (Pro- 
vince of Naples), Sanluri (Province of Cagliari), Lola vSacra (Province of 
Rome). With regard to the work completed up to 31 December 1921 
we may give the following data . total area of reclamation, 37,400 hectares ; 
area with winch the works were directly concerned, 14,200 hectare** ; prin- 
cipal works executed - canals. 149 kilometres; roads, 138 kilometres; 
embankment^, 16 0 kilometres, electric lines, 6 5 kilometres ; excavations, 

175.500 cubic metres; total days' work put in, 156,800, expenditure, 
temporaiy plant, i,8()2,500 liras : pumping inacliinery for suiqdn** water, 

487.500 liras, works, 5,524,000 liras; total 7,874,000 Hias (i). 

In conclusion it i** interesting to note that the Agricultural vSeetion 
arranged that payments for lands assigned to it should fall due in 1921 for 
a sum of not less than 60,000,000 liras. Ivxpenditure tor impiovements, 
lands and grants relating to lands direcTly farmed by the Opera Nazionale 
is reckoned at 30,000,000 liras The requirements of this vSection thus 
amount so far as agriculture alone is concerned to 90,000,000 liras. For 
reclamation works provision for an outlay of ()0, 000, 000 liras is made ; of 
this about 8,000,000 was already ])aid in 1921 ; of the remaining 52,000,000 
liras there fall due in 1922, 15,600,000 liras. 

§ 2. The social vSECtion. 

The action of the Social vSection has t-wo main directions . that of giv- 
ing asri^tance to individuals or groups and that of providing education 
and technical training. The work of assistance is carried on by a Central 
Office and by branch offices Tniml)eriiTg 189 on 31 December 1921, distin- 
guished as follows : one regional ofhee (for the Three Venetias), 71 provin- 
cial offices, three independent offices, 114 subsidiary secretariates. 

This is one of the most difficult tasks that has fallen to the lot of the 
Opera Nazionale, among other reasons because it has to be carried out in 

(i) The reclamation works at Coltano, Sanluri, 14 cola and Varcaturo are fully iUus- 
Iratcfl in “^J'eira Promessa*’, by L V Bkrtarelli, and we refer the reader who is anxious 
for detailed information to thid woik, 
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the perplexing period of transition from war conditions to peace economy, 
a period marked by a readaptation which made it particularly hard to find 
proper employment for those who had returned from the trenches. Among 
the various forms of assistance intended to facilitate the speedy resumption 
of economic activity by the ex-seivice men, and their absorption into the 
general stream of lalxmr, special interest attaches from our point of view 
to the aid given to the co-operative societies that have been formed among 
them. We will now give a brief account of these. 

By way of ensuring that the co-operative movement as it exists among 
ex~ser\dce men shall develop on sound lines, the number of head offices 
of the ln‘-titute have been increased in the different province*-, and further 
an exhaustive enquiry has been undertaken into the coiistitiition and 
functions of the societies that have been formed. 

The outcome of this twofold enquiry has been to enable the Section 
to obtain a clear conception of tiie development of these societies and of 
the chaiacteri.stics they a'-sume in different localities, that it can thus 
adai>t the measures of as'-ivtance to the ’-pedal local needs and circum- 
‘-tances. 

The pioviucial offices are kept in touch with the programme of the 
IiivStitute by circtilars diuwii up for the pur]K>se and by a brisk corre 
sponcleiice. 

Ivxcellent results were acliieved by the compilation and gratuitous 
circulation on the part of the Section of “Model rules for co-operative 
organizations formed b}^ ex-service men “ — co-operative societies for 
])roduction and labour, co-operative land-holdinc> '•ocieties, distributive 
co-operative societies, federations and consortia of the t^^pe provided for 
by the law of iqog. As a matter of fact, while these elementary and 
l)ractical directions were of great use in developing the foices of co- 
operation in the country-side, they also helped to bring about a more 
intelligent carrying out of new co-operative undertakings, or on the 
other hand dictated the abandonment of undertakings that were without 
sufficient economic or social ba^h*. 

We may mention also the exertions of the Opera Naztonale on behalf 
of different organizations, in support of their application^ to the (iovem- 
ment or to various bodies to (obtain contracts for carrying out work or 
comniis*-'ions for supply of goods or special facilities, or in the direction of 
a general safeguarding of their interests. 

As regards action in the more distant districts, the Opera Naztonale 
stepped in with special measures wherever it seemed possible to establish 
co-operation among ex-service men, aiming all the time — by means of 
an intensive local propaganda and education in co-operation and by assist- 
ance in legal matters, in management and in book-keeping — at ensuring 
the sound and fruitful development of the forces inherent in many societies 
and at taking advantage of local conditions especially favourable to the 
rise of particular organizations. 

At an early stage, in order to carry out the task above outlined, the 
Opera Naztonale instituted and subsidized, in close connection with the 
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aid offices in the zones selected, special Secretariates {segretariaU le 
cooperative), created as departments of the respective aid offices, with 
separate management and book-keeping, under the guidance of one or 
more delegates directly nominated by the Opera Nazionale. In the course 
of 1921 there were created, £it a total expense of more than 300,000 liras, 
the segretariati per le cooperative of Cagliari, Girgenti, Palermo, vSyra- 
cuse, Cosenza, Caserta, Aquila, Chieti, Perugia, Pesaro, Ravenna, Bologna, 
Modena, Parma, Cremona, Milano, Turin, Rovigo, Verona and Vicenza ; 
and the secretariates of Catanzaro, Florence and Udine instituted towards 
the end of 1920 maintained their activity. These bodies were of use in 
spreading knowledge of the work of the Opera Nazionale, in collecting 
important data on local conditions, and in sowing seed from which great 
advantages resulted 

Subsequently the function already entrusted to these secretariates 
were resumed by the offices, wliich as a consequence of the reform of 1 heir 
Boards of Management were recognized a*- the pro|>er bodies to di‘^charge 
them, and were specially instructed to do so, ca^e by case, as the necessit\ 
aro^e 

The work of the Section in favour of the co-operative movement also 
took the form supplying organizati<>n^ of federal or consortia type with 
advice and stip])ort, both moral and material, vrith a view to bringing 
about their more speedy consolidation and to ]>romoting the more effective 
working of the aid departments established by them for the benefit of 
the adheient societies. In 1921 more than 100,000 liias was used loi 
this purpose. 

It seems de'-irable to complete what has been said by the repioduction 
of some data of September 1921 on co-operative societies among ex-service 
men, wliile awaiting the results of the recent enquir}' made by the Opera 
Nazionale. Only the legally constituted societies which met the follow- 
ing two requirements are taken into account : 

(a) The minimum number of ex-service-men in each co-operative 
society to be equal to half of the number of members on the books plus one 

(b) Dependence of the society on the direction of a provincial aid 
office or at least on an organization formed between co-operative societies 
of ex-service men recognized by the Opera Nazionale. 

Even with these restrictuins, the movement studied represents the 
stronger side, as regards numbers and economic and social stability, of this 
characteristic form of co-operation, which with the assistance of the Opera 
Nazionale appears most capable of grouping and consolidation. 

The enquir)^ distinguishes between the co-operative societies for pro- 
duction and labour, the co-operative land-holding societies, the co-opera- 
tive distributive societies, and those of mixed type. 

The first number 379, Of these 364 contain 27,132 members, includ- 
ing 22,136 ex-service men. In 287 societies the share capital subscribed 
is 2,956,938 liras, of which 2,144,406 liras are paid up. Taking an average 
we have 74 members for every co-operative society, and each member has 
subscribed 138 liras and paid up 100 liras. 
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The majority of the co-operative societies for production and laboiu 
(205) are in Northetn Italy ; next comes Central Italy (.120) ; in Southern 
Italy this type is only in the initial stage (45) and in the Italian island- 
there are very few (g). 

There arc 113 co-operative land-holding societies, legally constitiited 
under the form of societies with limited liability 01 with unlimited liability 
Nearly all cultivate lands on their own account but -ome carry out agri- 
cultural works for non -members and others are engaged in reclamation 
works 01 changes in the irystem of cultivation. 

Except for special cases in which the society i- the ownei of the land-' 
which it cultivates, the land i- usually held in tenancy, with s])ecific condi- 
tions as to improvement , less often it is held in emphyteusis. 

The system of farming generally adopted is that of separate man- 
agement : the cases of combined management or of mixed management 
occur chiefly in Ivombardy, in Venetia, in Emilia, in T/atiiun and in the 
Provinces of Syracuse and Cosen za 

Several co-operative cieties eombine the -upply of agricultural re- 
fjuisities with their ordinary work ; other-- carry on ‘•mall industries of an 
accessory kind, working up farm ])roducts and other -mall subsidiary 
industries (production and treatment of silk- worm cocoon^) , others em- 
ploy member-- for whom there is no land available in building works, for 
which sj[)ecial (le])artments are set u]> 

Of iij co-(>perative land-holding ^ocietie^ lejiorted on, the inaj(u*it\ 
are in Central Itah (42) and in vSicilv (j6) ; in vSoulheru Italy the few 
co-operative land -ho] cling ‘-ocieties aie located in the province of Baji- 
in the Ager vSilanus, and in Iligli Cotione , those of Northern Italy are 
practically all in the Provinces of Padua, TrevEo and Udine 

The oiganizations m tlie provinces of Padua and Trevbo, in certain 
parts of limiha and Tuscany and in the province of Rome, have the great- 
est social and economic stability, have adeciuate technical and administra- 
tive machinery, and aie the most activ'^e in all lespects 

The dis,tributive co-operati\'e -societies leported on are 494 in uumliei, 
of wliich 438 include in all 94,804 member^ (of whom 78,75(1 aie ex-service 
men) Among these 412 had a subscribed share capital of (>,313,858 liras 
of which 5,()94,o(>2 liras weie paid up The average numbei of meml^rs 
per society is 2i(), the aveiage cai>ital subscribed 08 liras jier member and 
the average capital paid up bi lira- per member 

The co-oj>erative societies of mixed type are reckoned at i|8, witli 
an av^erage of 303 members and an average subscribed capital of 87 liras 
I>er member, as compared with an average amount paid up of (>3 liras. Hall 
of these are mixed only in name, being so regarded because they appear 
as such in the documents relating to their formation, while in reality 
they carry on work of one kind only (usually land-holding or distributive, 
chiefly in Sicily). 

()n the whole the co-operative movement associated with the Opera 
Nazionalc was represented in September 1921 by 1,137 organizations ; 
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T,oi9 of the^e contained 178,967 members, of whom 147,431, or 82.37 
pel cent , were ex-service men. 

It may be noted that the co-operative societies here dealt with are 
not for the mo^t part in any way attached to ‘social and economic orga- 
nizations, nor to organizatioiivS among co-operative societies of a national 
character, but depend solely on the support of the Opera Nazionale, a sup- 
j)ort of which the motives are absolutely non-political. 

We mu^t not omit to mention that part of the social activity of the 
Opera Nazionalc which is specially directed towards “ improving the spe- 
cial working capacity of the ex-service men and co-ordinating in the in- 
terests of national economy the employment of this capacity With 
regal d to manual labourers (workmen, artisans, farm-labourers, etc.) 
it pioposed 

1 To enable groups of labourers to find employment, by helping 
them to acquire quickly or to improve the knowledge and the capacity 
which will put them in the position to meet the special requirements of 
enqdoyers whether in Italy or in other countne^ 

2 To raise the technical capacity and the cultural level of workers 
in the small industries, of artisan^ and farm-labourer^, in centre^- where 
this would ^eemtobe a]irofilable course of action, in view either of improve- 
ment of ]>roduction , or of an iiicrea^'C in the local productive capacity, 
or of eniplo \ ment of suqdus labour in other ])arts of Itah 01 , more usually, 
in foieign count rie^ 

] To spread whenever and wherever jiossible the knowledge of 
]egis]<ition on labour, co-ojieration, thrift, and geneialh , ^-o to raise the 
M>cial coii'-ciousnes'* of the worker a^- to render him morally as well 
as technically pre]>ared to take part m organizations for ])roduction of a 
progressice and Temunerati\'e kind 

The meat> adopted foi this pnipo'-e may be summed up a^ follows : 

(a) The establishment of, 01 financial, teclmical and moral '-upport 
to the formation of, faim-schools, woikshop-schools, qiiahlyiiig and more 
advanced courses for workmen and farm-labourers at faim-, institutes 
tor mstniction, work-shoj)'-, eU'. 

(b) Provision of ])asse^ jor attendance at the^e cout'^e^, or for the 
similar period*- of apprenticeship at the farm'- , grants of jmzes to the bet- 
ter ^tndenls 

{() Establishment or assistance toward^- the e'-tabli^hmeut of courses 
in co-operation, mutuality and social legislation, and, in general, support 
of initiative in general or technical education 

The technical couise^ for workmen, artisans and farm-labourens ar- 
ranged b}" the Opera Nazwnale or with its assistance in 1921 were 68 in 
number, and were attended by more than 2,8(X) returned soldiers. 

Special attention was naturally devoted by the Opera Nazionale to 
the teaching of co-operation, whether in order to ensure to the co-operative 
movement the managing and administrative staff it require^, 01 as a means 
of res])onding to the wide social aims with which it is accredited. The 
Opera Naztonale provides for thi^ instruction through the medium of and 
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in association with the National Credit Institution for Co-operation, 
the Milan Humanitarian Society and the National Institution of Agri- 
cultural Mutuality. Several hundred returned soldiers took part, with 
great benefit to themselves, in these courses in co-operation, agricultural 
mutuality and general education held at Bari, Milan, Modena, Rome, 
Naples, Catanzaro, Trent, Tenii, Tucca, IMine, etc. 

§ 3. The financiai, section. 

The Financial Section undertakes all the management of the property 
of the institution and of the recei]'>ts and expenditure. The foundation 
cax)ital consists of 300,000,000 liras xiartly derived from donations and 
X)artly arising out of a first charge on the net profits made by the National 
Insurance Institute in the management of the war-risks of vessels on 
State service. On commencing ox>erations the a«sets of the Opera Nazti>- 
nale were repiesented entirely b}^ bonds. A*- its activity developed, these 
became by degree*- transformed into credits and farm lands. The ad- 
ministration of the credits is, generalh speaking, the business of the 
Financial Section, and that of the lands the concern of the Agricultural 
Section . 

A \'aricty of objects was assigned to thi.^ Section by the regulations but 
we will here confine ourselves to that which most nearly interests us ; viz, 
the financing of the co-operath'e societies. 

vSeeing that there are certain inconveniences in setting up a local finan- 
cial organization with it*- own credit arrangements, it is convenient to 
have recourse to such institutions as normalh' perform this function, 
making certain agreements with them so as to facilitate the granting of 
credit to co-operative societies for ex-service men. It has tliu^ been de- 
cided to delegate tliis function in part, it being understood too that it 
would be an advantage to the societies in their attenq^ts to obtain credit 
to be able to ax)]dy to the local institutions with which they were naturally 
ill frequent touch This system also permits of the considerable benefit^ 
arising from the greater ‘'CCuritA' in working, consequent on the better 
knowledge that the institution ]^roviding the accommodation has of the 
applicant, and the opportunity the former ha*- of following the progress 
of the debtor bod}^ and of keeping a watch on its administration. 

An agreement laying down rules for “ delegated credit " was made in 
July iq2i with the National Credit Institution f(u Co-operation, the terms 
of wliich were accepted by other credit institutions. They were governed 
by the following x>rinciples : i. tlie assurance of a fair return to the capital 
of the Opera Nazionalc invested ; 2. the aiiportionment of the risk 
of the oi)eration to the instil ution directly granting the financial help ; 3. the 
limitation of the duration of every operation to a maximum of three years, 
so as to avoid tying up too much capital ; 4. above all the ensuring 
that the credit goes to the benefit of ex-service men and to undertakings 
of public utility. It is laid down that the societies on whose behalf the 
operations may be carried out must be societies for production and labour, 
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and must include a number of ex-service men as members equal in numbet 
to half of the total number of members on the books plus one. 

As a step towards the fulfilment of this programme, the Opera Nazio- 
nale in 1921 made the agreement mentioned, replacing that of 1919, by 
which it undertook to redi‘^count the loans made to co-operative societies 
for production and labour with credit institutions of a national character 
and with a large number of branches, that is, with the National Credit 
Institution for Co-operation and the Bank of Labour and Co-operation, 

In 1921 a sum of 15,000,000 liras was set aside for the working of 
delegated credit Of this sum 5,000,000 liras were assigned to the 
National Credit Institution for Co-operation and 3,000,000 liras to the Bank 
of Labour and Co-operation, Fourteen regularly recognized co-operative 
‘‘ocieties were financed by the National Institution, on the basis of the 
agreement of 2 July 1921, up to the date of the publication of the report. 
Thirty-two loans were granted and rediscounted for a total sum of 4,500,000 
lira*- The bills re-discounted amounted to 2.136,800 lira'*' It •should be 
added that the Opera Nazionale has aFo carried on laud and agricultural 
credit indirectly sharing, to the extent of a sum of 15,000,000 liras, in 
the foundation capital of the vSection of Land and Agricultural Credit 
formed, in accordance with the Lieutenancy Decree of 22 April 1920, in 
connection with the National Credit Institution for Co-operation. The 
co-operative 'Societies financed by the Bank ot Lalxmr and Co-operation, 
on the ba'-is of the agreement of 30 March 1921, w^ere four in number 
The total amount of the loans granted was 2,075,000 liras redi‘*'co anted 
in full 

Although the Opera Nazionale, as has been mentioned, endeavoured 
to delegate as much as pos-^ible the provi'^ion of the credit to institutions 
created for the purixi'^e, reserving in this matter to the Financial Section 
and to the '' Committee of Credit more than anything else the duty of 
''eeing that o])erations were conducted in accordance with the agreements 
and provided the greate'-'t po'-Mble '=ecurity to ex-service men, 72 co-ope- 
rative societies were financed either directly by the Opera, or jointly 
with other institutions or through their medium, the Opera assuming 
either the whole or a part of the risk, for a total sum of (),074,()74 liras, 
apportioned as follows ■ 

Co-operative societies for production and 


labour ^49 4,764,584 liras 

Co-operative land-holding 'societies , . 8 123,399 » 

Co-operative distributive societies . . 5 251,617 » 

Co-operative societies of mixed type . 9 884,474 » 

Miscellaneous societies i 50,000 » 


The Opera contributes further, with the object of encouraging co-oper- 
ative societies for production and labour composed for the most part of 
ex-service men, 60,812 liras in payment of the interest due from them 
in respect to the loans obtained from credit institutions. 
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To conclude, one of the operations carried out by the Section which 
has had a particularly striking development is that of granting loans on 
the security of insurance policies. By the Decreedaw of 7 March 1920, 
No. 283, it was enacted that the Opera Nazionale, directly or by means of 
the credit or saving.s institutions authorized by itself, may make loans 
on insurance policies issued in favour of ex-service men in accordance 
with the Lieutenancy Decree of lo December 1917, No. 1,970. The in- 
terest to be reckoned on the loans made must be charged to the insured 
persons at not more than three per cent., what is over remaining payable 
by the Opera Nazionale. The State Treasury’ will however reimburse the 
Opera Nazionale a part not exceeding one per cent. The loans to 
individuals effected by the authorized institutes, up to 31 December 
1921, were 353,490, for a sum of 120,388,210 liras; the collective loans, 
in favour that is of co-operative societies, were 897 in number, and 
11,148,388 liras in total amount. A special propaganda was initiated 
to give an impulse to this second group of loans, which were considered 
to be of more economic and social value. The want of capital and the 
difficulty in obtaining credit represent in fact the most serious obstacle^ 
and one difficult for the co-operative societies to deal with, especially 
if they are of recent origin as are those formed among the ex-service men. 
The holding of policie'= by the members removes in a measure this difficulty, 
^ince on the security of the policies the society can obtain by means of a 
]f)an, and at low intere.st, a part of the necessary capital. Provisions are 
made defining the complicated set of relations which in this case come into 
existence between the member who is a policy-holder and the societ5^ 
and between the societ}^ and the lending institution. The observance of 
these relations is the essential condition whereby the granting of policies 
becomes of direct advantage to the society, without risk being entailed 
on the members holding them. O, C. 


Alfredo Ruggeri, gerenie responsabile. 
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SOURCI S 

IslMt JOS PI TA \SOLIAL10% PI LAHRAPORI s PP /ARACO/A 

Kl l.T \AJI ^TO ] AR \ I r miNOPPTN-i RT CTMl ' PI IACatAPI CRT PU O kf I 01 A XMiCMdOU 
rk I ibi uioKs (Ic /ai<iKO/wi \ ‘-u pio% lun Siuitjossi r ;oq 
hoUfm ii hi i socliK ion <U lahradifis i /uin^i * \tn‘- lo i ) _ SaKi^o*' a 

Tlio Sai igj^ssa ICnmers’ Assockition < isocicnion dt 1 ahrado) cs di /a- 
lao^ozii) which was fomicd on 22 April i()oo undet the Associations Law 
of I(S 87 Is reckoned as one ot the most niqxmt.uit i^ncultural societies 
in S])ain on a lew el vMth the CreiKial Stockbiecdcrs' Assoc lain n ot the 
Kini^doni {Asociacton i^indal de Gariadoos dil Rtino), the Fainieis’ As- 
sociation of S])aiii ( \b(HUtci67i dc af^}iL iiKof cs dr Lspaha) the Saiagossa 
vStockbieedei s’ Inslitiile {Lasa di j^iniadttos dt /au!^h)x,ci) and the L itedan 
Agricultural Institute of Sunt I^idoie [Insiilulo Lbfio/a ( atiddn dt San 
7w iro) 

The object of the Association the activity ol whicli is beini:!; e\tended 
also bewond the hunts of the three proMuces of Ara<;on is that of detelop 
111^^ the spirit of association among the agnciilturd classes and 1 1 enconi- 
aging and assisting them In the rcgulai woikmg and fiiither de\(lt pmcnl 
ot the various services alread\ 111 existence in the association and In 
niaugiiiatmg new servK'es to meet the needs wdiich max arise in the 
agnenltural woilcl 

§ I OrOANIZXTJON 01 TIIL ASSOClVilOX 

The Association is managed by a Conned ol Management di\ided 
into thiee Committees — a Committee for Socnl Questions, a Committee 
foi Co-operation, and a Committee for Credit 
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It is the business of the first Coniinittee to supervizc the working of 
the libraiy and of the laboratory attached to the Associaticni and the issue 
of pnT:)lications and to sludy the various problems relating to agriculture. 

The Committee for Co-o])eration arranges for exhibitions of faun pro- 
duce, for the distribution of seeds, of agiicultural machinery, of fertilizers, 
etc. Finally the Committee for Credit administers the Credit Bank and 
is ex])ected to develop its activity in the interests of the members. 

The chaiimen of the three Committees and the President of the As- 
sociation foim a Higher Coumil, which lias the duty of making a study 
of and of pre])aring the ([uestions tli.it are to be handled and resolved by 
the Council ol Management, whicli as the directing body of the Associa- 
tion must sit ])eimanently at fsaiagoss.i, and is made up of a President, 
of a Vice-president, of cdeven members with voting rights, and of two 
tiCasurers, all having, in the discussions and in the ])assing of resolutions, 
e'|iud lights as regards speaking and voting. 

The Council of Management and the “ Procurators nominated every 
two years by the meinlieis, constitute the Oeneral Couneib which meets 
in Oldinary session once a year, and in extiaordinary session as often as 
may be rcapieslcd by the Council of Management or by a tliird at least 
of the number of the Piocuratois 

In the Crencnd Counril the only persons having the right to speak 
and to vote aie tlie President, who is also the Ihesident oi the Association, 
the Piocuiators dnly elected and their dejnities. Tlie other members of 
the Council of JManagement have the right to speak, but not to vote 

The Proem atcus or their de]>nties exercize thiee votes eat'li and have 
the piivilege ol bunging forward any j)ro])osal whatever ])rovided it is 
relevant to the business before the Council. Wheiievei it is d(‘c 1 aied by 
a majt)rit} ol votes that it is urgent to discuss the pio])osal submitted, 
the Council ma)' discuss it and pass lesolulions at the same sitting. 

In some localities, wiiere the nuinbei of tlie members requites it, De- 
legates, or Assistants, or Local Committees aie nominated to act as inter- 
mediaries bedween the nieinbers and the Council of Management, with 
the object of simplifying some of the work ot the Association, such as the 
collection of snbsciiptions, tlie distribution of fertilizers, the a])plications 
for loans, etc 

Midi hers. — The Association includes foni classes of members : 
(a) ioundatioii membeis * laiidowaiers or cultivators, oi persons 
engaged in industries or pursuits connected with agriculture, who pay 
an entrance fee of 20 pesetas and an annual subscription of b jiesetas ; 

{!)) ordinal y menibem whose qualifications are the same as those 
of foundation members, but who itay an entrance fee of one ]>eseta and 
ail annual snbsci i])tion ol six ]>esetas ; 

(r) coiporations or coijiorate bodies admitted to the Association 
at the lecjuest of the persons entitled to act in their name : 

(d) lionorary member^, nominated by the society or the Council 
of Management. 

Foimdalion membei'- and ordinary members have the right to elect 
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the Prociiialors and Iheii de])ulies, who are to represent the iiieiiibers in 
the (jeneral Assein]j>ty, and further of being Ihemselves elected, after two 
years from the lime of their admission into the Association, as Procu- 
rators or deputies, and of assisting in the various activities of the Council 
of Management. They may then avail themselves of all the privileges 
offered by the society to i1s members, exce])t that of taking ])ait in the 
free valuation of the credit capacity of the apjdicants for loans from the 
Bank of the Association, a matter within the cc)mpetence of the Committee 
for Credit. 

They have l)esides the right of presenting })roposals in wiiting at 
any time to tlie CouiK'il of xManagement and to the (reneral Council. 

^ 2. Services and work ok the association. 

d'he Association ]>ossesses a librar}’, a chemical laboratory, an Agri- 
cultuial Credit Bank, a Savings Bank, a Current Accounts Department 
a Per.sonal Credit Department, and other sections dealing wath the dis- 
tribution of fertili/crs and seeds, the insur uic(‘ of cr()])s against hail, and 
insurance against farm accidents. 

We will briefly e\<unine 1h(‘se various activities oi the Association. 

Library, The library contains mon‘ than 1,000 works, partly 
I)urchas(‘d by the Ass(>ciation, partly given by private donors, and a large 
uuinbc'r of S])aiiish and foreign leviews, chiefly on agricidtural subjects. 

Aj:!^riailiiiral LaJ'oralory. — The laboratory, established as eaily as 
1904, is engaged in the analysis of soils, fertilizers, alcohols, wiiK^^-, and 
oils, in seed sclcctkm, and in questions of ])lant diseases. Besides this it 
gives leplies to all th(‘ enquiries put to it on the subject of improved cul- 
tivation. Thes(‘ .services aie rendered to members without chaige. 

AyricuUuraJ i'rcdit JLink. The Agricultural Credit Bank estab- 
lished in 1902, and declnrc'd In Royal Decree a Benevolent Fund, grants 
loans exclusively to niendji‘rs. cn the pei.sonal guaiantee of twx) sureties 
accepted by the Managing Comuuttee. 

A])plicants must have been members of the Association for more than 
one year and must ])roduce evidence that their siibsciiptions have been 
jxiid ])unctually. When there are s*‘veral a])])lications from members 
at one time, those who ha\a* been most imnctual in paynuait have the 
])refercnce. 

The rate of interest fixed by the Bank, for the said loans, is f air })er 
cent, per annum. 

The Bank cajntal, formed at the beginning of its operations by an 
issue of 12,500 pesetas share cajhtal, consisting of 500 share.s of 25 pesetas 
each, an issue now paid off, is being increased every year by the interest 
that is paid on loans, by the annual profits, and by any other source of 
income there may happen to be such as donations, official subsidies, etc 

A^riculiural Savinc^s Bank. — This Bank was instituted in FVbiuary 
1915, with the aim of improving the social and material conditions of the 
members of the As.sociation and of farmers in general, by encouraging 
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savin.u. It receives deposits for fixed periods or withdrawable at sight, 
both from members and from third parties. 

Deposits for fixed ])eriods may be for six mouths or fora year and must 
not be less than 500 iK\setas, the Council of Management retaining the jiower 
to fix a maximum, wlum it is considered dcvSirable in the interest of 
the membeis. 

The de]H)sits withdrawable at sight must not be less than one i)eseta, 
nor more than 10,000 ])esetas. 

The rate of interest on dejxxsits wilhdrawa])le at sight is 3.65 j>er cent ; 
that on deposits hu six months is 4 })er cent, and that on deiK)sits for 
a year is 4.25 per cent. 

The Association is liable u]) to the full extent of its assets for the de- 
]p>sits received by it. 

('urrent Accoimti> and Personal Credit. -- The Association grants to 
membcTs two otlier forms of credit current accounts {cuentas corricnies), 
and ])ersonal credit ac('ounts (cuentas dc crhiiio personal). 

The lowest sum <'ii vhieh a current account can be o])eued is fixed 
at the figure of 100 -{X'Setas ; the maximum sum is determined by the Com- 
mittee^ for Credit. The annual inter(*st is fixed by the Council of Manage- 
ment, in accordance' with the ])ro])osals of the Committee for Cnnlit. 

As regards the personal ciedit accounts, the a])]>licant must state the 
maximum sum for which he will be indebted and the jH'isons who will 
act as sureties. Within ten days from the date of the a]>plication, a reply 
is given, and in the case' <»f tliis being a favomable one, the ap])licant can, 
in th(' course of three days fiom the signing of the documents relating to 
the granting of the credit and to the seemity offered, have at liis disposal 
the sum to be advanced to him. 

On the exj)iiy (T the term agreed upon, the .sum advanced must be 
repaid, together with interest at the rale fixed in advance. Notice will 
be given to the borrower to provide for such ])aymeiit within a s])ace of 
eight days. 

])istrihvtion of Fertilizers. — The distiibiition of fertilizers, wdiich is 
one of the most important branches of the work <T the Association, is 
tile business of the Committee for Co-operation. It is the duty of this 
Committee to buy fertilizers at the pn^per sea.son, to submit them to 
examinati<'n and analysis in the laboratory <and to fix tlie jirice at wdiieh 
they are to be distributed to the members. 

Payment for the fertilizers bought must be made in cash or within 
thirty days of the date of puichase, on pain on the debtor's part of payiirg 
interest at the rate of foui per cent, per annum. The managing body 
can ]>roceed at once to the recovery of the .sum due. 

Recently the Council f)f Management, being persuaded of the immense 
advantages wdiich would accrue to farmers if advances of fertilizers were 
made to them at the time of the preparation of the soil, has instituted 
this new form of loan, on conditions that we here reproduce. 

I. Advances of fertilizers do not preclude the possibility of money 
advances from the Agricultural Credit Bank of the Association. 
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2. They are only .cjranted in the season in which the feiiilizers 
can be put to use. 

3. A sufficient time in advance, the dale fixed fu the presentation 
of applications on the part of the members i.s ])ublished in the Monthly 
Bulletin. The application must state the quantity of fertilizer a})])lied 
for and the security offered by the applicant. 

4. The applications will be considered by the Committee for Credit 
which has the power of granting or refusing to make the advances. 

5. The date fixed for the repayment of the advances will fall after 
the haivesting of the crop. 

6. In making the advances, ])referencc is given to the local com- 
mittees or to gron])s of membeis of the same locality, who have made 
joint ajiplication for them, and who are jointly and vSeve rally liable for 
the obligation contracted, 

7. The rate of interest on advanct'S of fertilizers is the .same as is 
in force for money k)ans made by the Agricultnial Credit Bank, and 
the advances will be of the nature of an obligation secured by a bill of 
a special type. 

8. It is the duty of the Committee for Co-o]ieration and of the man- 
aging staff of tlH‘ Association to inteie^t themselves in whatever concerns 
the distribution of fertilizers, and of the Committee for Credit to fix the 
maximum (quantity which may be advanced in each localit}^ and to over- 
come all the difficulties that may arise, once the advance is made. 

It has been tluaight fit, in making these arrangements, to give pre- 
ference to applications made by the local committees, or by groups of 
members in the sanu‘ k'cality, in view of the fact that the sending of fer- 
tilizers in qiianlities larger than one tnick-load comes out more cheaply 
in transjiort expenses and is of more advantage to all the joint ])urchasers 
by avoiding delays of all kinds. 

Tlie j(u'nt a])plicatious may also be addressed directly to factories 
in order that the goods may be despa tclied TAith less delay. 

Distribution of Seeds, — The same arrangements axe made for the 
distribution of seeds as are made for the distribution of fertilizets. 

Mittiiul Insurance against Hail. — In tliis branch of its work the As- 
sociation acts as agent of the Insurance Fund, founded by the Farmers' 
Aasociation of v^pain at Madrid, and, accordingly, sends on the proposals 
of the members, undertakes the forwarding of jxolicies, the collection of 
the premiums, nominates experts to estimate the losses sustained by in- 
sured persons, distributes the compensation, etc. 

Accidents in Farm Work. — The Association has arranged a scheme 
of insurance against accidents in farm work with the v^aragossa Mutual 
Accident Insurance Company. 

The yearly premium to be paid by those desiring to be insured is fixed 
at the rate of 20 pesetas for every hectare of irrigated land, and at 10 pe- 
setas for every hectare of land not irrigated. 

Other Activities of the Association, — * The Association also interests 
itself in the production of sugar-beet, in contracts with sugar-manufac- 
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turers, in the growing of cereals, in questions of transport, and in the 
organization of Chainl)ers of Agriculture and of other agricultural bodies. 

It takes a ])roniinent part in exhibitions, competitions, prizes for 
agriculture, benevoltait institutions, etc. It ])ublishes pamphlets on vari- 
ous agricultural ])robleius, which are distribtitcd free. It also publishes 
a Monthly Bulletin, which is not only a scientific agricultural review, 
but is a means of communication between the society and its members, 
supphdng information about the different activities of the Association, the 
])riccs of fertilizers, etc. 

We may add some data referring to the activity of the Association 
in its last working year ig2i-22. 

The total number oi the members, including the cori)orato bellies 
which are counted as members, amounted on 31 March last to 5,20b. 
In the laboratory 417 aiiatyses were made and replies were .sent to 349 
enquiries. 

The Agricultuial Credit Bank made l(>ans to a value of 215,419 pesetas. 
The loans outstanding on current account at the end fd the year amounted 
to 172,307 pesetas, and the outstanding h^ans on ])ers(mal credit to 224.405 
pe.setas. The advances of fertilizers and seeds made during the 3’ear 
amounted to 465,301 pesetas. 

Fertilizers were distributed to the value of 1,158,255 pe.setas, seeds 
to the value of 42,915 i)eseta.s. In insuiance of cro])s against hail, the 
Association's share in the busiiie.ss of the Mutual Instiranee Ihind w'as 
in respect of an as.sured value of several millions of ])esetas. 

The general balance sheet (ii 31 March sliows assets amounting to 
2,425,913 pesetas. K. K. 


SWITZERLAND. 


T]IK 1 -;N 0 UIRY of THIv SWISS PJvASANTS’ SKCRIiTARIATlv INTO 
AORicUFTlTRAI, ASSOCIATION AND CO-OPKRATION IN TUF 
YICAR 1920. 

SOURCE ; 

EkHEDCNGE.V nBERUl'NSl'AND Hr:s LANDWIKTSCIIAI TLICUnN VlJ<KINS- 17 NI> GKN0.SSEN1.CHA1.'1S- 
WESENS IN nKR ScYnVEiz !M J MIRE lyio. Ktiquirv CAiritd mU by the Swiss Pi'asants’ 
SeiTetariatc. UrugR, iga?. 

The Swiss Peasants’ vSecrctariate carried out in 1910 the first enquiry 
into the position of the agricultural associations and co-opei-ative societies 
of Switzerland, the results of which were given in detail in the issues of 
Marchand April 1913 of the Bulletin of Economic and Social Intelligence. The 
enquiry was re])eated by the Peasants’ Secretariate in the course of 1919-20 
and the results were published in 1922. The importance of these enquiries 
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is clue to the fact that, whereas Switzerland is the country in which the 
societies are relatively more widely spread and jnvsc^nt a cereal er variety 
than in any other — in fact, even before the War, in th(^ year rpro-ri, tlierc 
was a society for every 481 inhabitants, while in Denniark there was only 
one for ever}’^ 514 inhabitants and in Germany one for every 2,124 in- 
habitants (t) -- there is no itistitntion ca])able of recording th(‘ devel()])ment 
of the movement for the ori^anization of agriculture in its entirety, no 
Leagtie embracing all the societies and seiving as a centre of information. 
The Federal Othce of Statistics has for some years past begun to hiclnde 
in its year-books the dideient associations, but the* returns relating to 
them are not yet coniplete<l. The publications of the Peasants’ vSecreta- 
riate on the sid:>ject must acc<n‘<]ingly be considen^d as the fullest source 
of information o^n the growth of the agricultural associations. A com])ari- 
son of the results of the two enquiries will make it ]xxssible to trace out a 
])icture of the situation in tlie yvuTS from 1910 to T920 : for this pnipose 
we shall necessarily make free use of the figures and other 'Statistical data . 

§ I. A(n<iciu/rrRAu associations \ni) socn:Tii:s. 

Agricultmal associations <ind societie‘- mainly ])romotc tlie technical 
and c'conomic (UAclopment of agricultuie and a distinction is to be made 
between agiicullural societies ptojieily so-called, societies for ])oultry- 
keeping and rabbit -breeding and bec-ke(‘j)ing s(»ciclir*s, and each of these 
groiq)s is subdivided into local, cantonal and intercan tonal ass'oeiations. 

Socieiics propcrlv ho-callcd. — In 1920 there were 519 
local agricultural societies in the strict sense, as com])ared with 494 in 1910, 
an increase of 25 associations, or five per cent. The nuiuber of members 
rose from bo, (><84 in *:|vS2 societies in 1910 to 81, (.>59 in ^00 societies in 1920. 
The greater number of lhes(‘ societu‘s were founded from 1850 onwards. 
The canton of Zurich has the highest number of these S(^cictics, namely 
ITO asscKuaticMis. Thurgan comes next with 59 and Ik^rne with .46. Of 
the local societies, 467, that is 90 ])er cent., are grouped into federations. 
In the last decade registration of these societies in the Comniercial Regis- 
ter became more fretpient : in 1910 122 societies weie regisicred, in 1920, 
i8q, that is 3b jier cent. The new civil law of* 1912 recognized these 
associatfms as cerporate bodies without re(|uiiing registtation. 

In T920 there were 28 agricultural cantonal societies, with seclir)ns. 
mimbeiing 1(17,270 members as compared wdth 22 .societies in 19x0 with 
90,999 menilxTs. The oldest of these socii'ties (founded in tlie eiglitc^entli 
century) and at the same time the most important as regards number 
of members is the Kconomic and Public Utility Society of the Canton of 
Berne, founded in 1759 with the title of Socicias Bernensis A<^ricnlturae 
d Bona} urn Artinm. In 1920 it had 90 sections with (18,710 members as 

(1) MuncK (fldiis) : Das Ocno.ssejmdiafts\ioscn uiid seine gesc tzlielie Regelnng im 
demokrnUsehen Rci<disslaat. Zettsihrift fur S{hu'eisnti>< ht, ^tatishk T lki>tvn(\Lhaft 

Year 57, Vol. 2. Basle, 1921. 
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compared with 74 sections with 31,194 members in 1909. The Cantonal 
Agricnltural Association of Zurich, founded in 1842, had a larger number of 
sections but a much smaller number of members ; it had 138 sections and 
ii,5()7 members. Of leccnt >ears the following cantonal agiiculture 
associations have been formed : in the year 1918 the Federation of the 
Agricultural Associations of Ola riis with 500 members, in 1920 the Chamber 
of Agriculture of the Canton of Vaud, and in 1921 the Chamber of Agiicul- 
ture (>f Oeneva. Fifteen of the cantonal societies ])ublish their own journals. 

As to the cantonal agricultural assf ciations with direct membership, 
the enquiry only mentions five with 2, (>92 memtieis, among which is the 
Neuchatel Faimers’ Association with 1,200 members, founded in 1919. 
Tu 1910 there w^ere eight of thc'^e societies with 3,987 members. These 
associations are thus on the decline. 

To these cantonal agricultural associations may be added the schol- 
astic agiicultuial associations, the number of which has nearly doubled 
in the List ten years : from 15 in 1910 with a total membership of 4,169, 
they rose in 1920 to 28 with a total nuanbership of 7,813 

The Swiss Confederation recognizes the following societies as inter- 
cantonal agricultural associations: the vSwiss Agricultural Association, 
founded in l8()3, with 31 sections and 81,448 me mbeis in 1920, as compared 
with 29 sections and 40,011 membeis in 1910 ; the Federation of Agricul- 
tural Societies of Fomance Switzerland, founded in 1881, with 28 sections 
and 34,922 niendier^' in 1920, as compared with 31 sections and 23,064 mem- 
l.>ers in 1910 ; the Cantonal Agricultural Society of Ticino , the Swiss vSo- 
ciet}' of Aljnne Pastures and the Swiss Horticultural vSocicty. Figuies 
relating to these last three societies are not available. The enquiry 
also mentions the Swiss lAderation of Societies of Ivx-Piipils of the Schools 
of Agriculture, a federation founded in 1921, witli a memlxnship of 5,700 
and with 13 sections. 

The number of the intercantonal societies with direct tnembership 
has remained the same. Both the enquiry of 1910 and that of 1920 showed 
only three of these societies : the Agricultuial Society of Romance vSwit- 
zcrland, founded in 1838, with lOO members in 1920, as compared witli 
135 T9i<'> • the Swiss Farmers’ Society, founded in 1882, with 440 members 

in 1920 and 210 in 19I0, and the League of Instructors of Agricultural 
Schools, founded in 1901, with 90 members in 1920 and 99 in 1910. 

Poultry-keepins; and RahhiUhreeding Societies. ™ The niunbei of the 
local poultry -keeiiing and rabbit -breeding sc^cieties has increased from 158 
t<^> 257, that is to say by 99 societies, or 63 ])er cent. ; the membership 
has risen from 8,153 to 18,689, an increase of 10,536, or 129 per cent. 
Practically all these societies are grouped in federations. The greater num- 
ber belong to the cantons of Zurich and Berne in each of which there are 
40 societies, while Aargau has 32 and St. Gall 27. The registration in the 
Commercial Register has hardly ever t)een practised by these societies, 
only about two per cent, being so registered. 

The cantonal poultry-keeping and rabbit-breeding societies have 
risen from 11 with 2,741 membeis in 1910 to 19 with 12,363 members in 
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1920. The oldest of these societies is the Lucertie Ciuitonal Ornithological 
vSociety, founded in i88i, which now has 236 members. I'he one with the 
largest membership is the Zurich Cantonal Ornithological lycaguc with 
4,437 members, which was formed in 191T. 

The number of intercantonal federations for poultry-keeping and rab- 
bit-breeding has increased from four with 6,610 ukuiiIxts in 1910 to 21 with 
24,715 members in 1920. Practically all tliese societies have been formed 
in the last two decades. The oldest and, in ])oint of numbers, the largest, 
is the Swiss Ornithological Society, founded in 1885 ; it contained 17,500 
membt'rs in 1920. 

Bec-kce-ping Socidies. — The number of the local Ixe-keeping societies 
has risen fiom 121 to 343, that is hy 22 societies, or 17 per cent., and that 
of the members by 8,i()3, ]>assing from 7,330 in 1910 to 15,493 in 1920 
(in ])er cent.). Perne Las the greatest number of societies (28), followed 
by v^t. Oall (16), Aaigau, Zurich, and Orisons (14 each). Of these societies 
130, that is 91 per cent., are affiliated to federations ; only two per cent, 
are regisleiecl in the Commercial Register. 

The number of the cantonal be(‘-keeping societies has risen from t 6 
with 4,22T members in 1910 to 27 with 11,900 members in 1920. The 
oldest among these date back to 1863, such as the Association of Ppp^^ 
Zurich and tliose of Romansliorn in Thuigau. The most recent w^as 
formed in Appenzell in 1917. 

The intercaiitonal bi^e-keepiiig societies are two iti number as in T910 ; 
the Swiss Society c>f the Promoters of Bee-keeping, founded in 1861, with 
7,296 membeis in 1910 and v^dth i6,o8() in 1920 and the Bee-keeping So- 
ciety of Romance Switzerland, founded in 1876, with 1,360 members in 
1910 and 3,500 members in 1920. 

So as to give a general idea of all the agricultural societies in the years 
1910 and 1920, w^e group the statistics in the following talde : 
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Total . . . 773 75,56“ 019 115,241 101,309 136 369,241 856 266,876 1,055 484,482 
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This table she ws clearly the situation of the rliffercnt kinds of societies 
and the extent ed" their sphere of action in the years of the two enqniries. 
In the first rank come th(‘ aL^ricnltiiral societies pn irerly so-called, nnndrer- 
ing 544 in 1910 and 586 in 1920. The nunitiT'r of members increased in 
that period from 229, ib5 to second ])lace falls to the socie- 

ties for poll ltr\ -keeping and 1 a bhit -breeding, of which there wv re 173 with 
17,504 members in iqio and 297 with 55,967 numibers in 1920. bast 
come the bee-keeping S'. cioties of wdiich there wero 139 with 20,207 members 
in 1910 and 172 with 4(>,979 members in 1920. 'Jlie b'tal number of the 
societies rose fiom 856 in 1910 to 1,055 in 1920. There is an exception in 
the case of 1he cantonal agricultural associations with direct membership 
which as we have seen fell from eight to five, Avhile all the others show a 
ris(‘ amounting to 199 in all. The number of members (which in 1920 re- 
lated to 1,015 societies) rose fiom 2 b()fiy() to 484,482, an increase of 
217,606 or 81 ]K'r cent. The number of members in the interval IxTween 
the two enquiries has lxx*n ]nactically doubled but it must be borne in 
mind (as, moreover, it must subsecjueiitly be borne in mind in aualagons 
cases) that thc' mimber of members slated does not always correspond to 
the effective numlHU- of members, not only because some farmers ajqiear 
at the same time in different ass</eiations, but also because in the inter- 
cantonal sncieti(‘s there arc* counted the members of the cantc'ual societies, 
and in those ('antonal societies the members of the local societies. The 
membcrslii]) indicated is thus the total mimber of members, either direct 
or indirect, of these associations, each person being enumerated as many 
times as he appears in the list of members of any society. 

§ 2. A(N<TCui,TTu<Ar. CO opKK vrivr: sociktucs. 

The agricultural co-operative societies are distinct from the associations 
both from a juridical and from an economic point of view. In order to 
obtaii^ recognition as corporate l)()dies, the co-o])erative societies must lx 
registered in the Commercial Register, and their princqial aim is to j)ro- 
cure economic advantages for their members. In practice there is no 
very exact line to be drawm between co-operative s ickdies and associa- 
tions, especially since the new civil law^ has recognized a ssoeiativ>ns as corp- 
orate bodies with('Ut the (>bligalion of registration in the Commercial 
Register. On the other hand thc associatiims also pursue economic aims, 
although the business they do in this wTiy is carried on, in contradis- 
tinction to that done by the co-operative societies, equally in the interests 
of non-members. 

The enquiry of 1920 distinguishes 19 difTerent groups of agricultural 
co-operative societies, keeping closely to the classification adojitecl in tlx* 
first enquiry. 

Agricultural Co-operative Societies properly so-called, - The number 
of the local agricultural co-operative societies of this kind rose fiom 557 
in 1910 to 772 in 1920, an increase of 215, or 39 ])er cent. Tlie number of 
members show^s a much larger increase*, from 48,469 to 80,192, an increase 
of 31,723 (65 per cent). There is a striking development of these societies 
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in the cantons of Berne, Zurich, Aargnu, Fribourg, Vaud and Geneva. Of 
these societies 45, that is 6 per cent., are not registered in the Commercial 
Register and they are therefore improperly called -co-operative sSocieties, 
and are rather to reckoned as associations. Among the principal eco- 
nomic objects of these societies are the supfdy of fertilitizers and concen- 
trated feeds, and the sale of fruit, must, potatoes, hay, etc. 

The nuinlx^r of the federations of agricultural co-operative societies 
has increased as compared wil h 1910 from 10 to 13 and the number of their 
members fn*m 57,259 to 238,849. This very considerable increase is to 
be attributed in the first instance to the foundation in 1919 of the Central 
Swiss Federation of Agricultural Co-operative Societies, whi(di includes 
nearly all the regional and cantonal federations. Of recent origin also are : 
the Federation of Agricultural Co-operative Societies of the Canton of Schafi- 
hausen founded in 1912, ami the Union of the Agricultural Syndicates 
of Romance ySwit/eiland founded in 1916 at Lausanne. The membership 
of the federations is generally larger than that of the co-operative societies, 
on account of the fact that the federations include as sections agricultural 
a.ssociations as well. 

Co-opcryifii^e Paines and (dices rnnakin<^ Socicffc'^, — The number of 
the local dairies and cheese-making societies increased from 2,785 in 
1910 to 3,519 in 1920, or a difference of 7^4 (26 ])ei cent.) ; the numlxr 
of members from 77,227 to 102,577, a difference (d 25,450(231 per cent.). 

It is moreover to be remarked that at the first empiiiy 50 co-operative 
societies, and at the second (>7, did not state the numbet of theii members 
vSince 1910, (>71 new co-ojxrative .societies had been f )rmed . The differ- 
ence between this figiiD* and the increase noted above is explicable on the 
ground that the second eiupiir}^ included a number of societies which 
were jireviousl}’ in existence but for which nduriis had not a tipeared on 
the earlier occa.sion. The greater number of the recently created societies 
belong to the cantons of Zurich, Taicerne, Berne, Vaud and Valais. The 
number of societies of this group which wx-re registered in the Commercial 
Register was 2,586 or 73 pei cent. To the lAderations there were affiliat- 
ed 3,108 co-operative societies. The 411 co-operative societies not aTil- 
iated to any federation are foi the most part small societies in alpine di- 
stricts mainly providing for the making of cheese forthe use of the members. 

Among the cantonal and intercantonal dairy federations are included 
15 technical associations — the Milk-producers' Society of Romance Swit- 
zerland has been wound up since the enquiry — with a inembeiship of 5,612. 
The technical associations arc engaged principally with questions of a 
technical nature, assisting the members in the exercize of their profession 
by means of explanation and instruction. These associations are in touch 
with the Federati(^iis formed among dealers in milk and have for the most 
part the same members. There are ii Pedorations with 2,544 members, 
all of which were formed during the War, and for that reason do not a])pear 
in the former en(|uiry. They are the following: 

Taicerne Milk-dealers' P'ederation, formed in 1916. 

PTibonrg Milk-dealers' Society, formed in 1916. 
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Cheese-makers' Association of 1 he Canton of Vand, formed in 1916. 

S^\iss Milk -dealers’ PVderation, frmned in 1917, 

Zurich Milk -dealers’ Federation, formed in 1917. 

Berne Milk -dealers’ hVlerati(ni, formed in 1917. 

vSt. Call Milk-dealers’ hedeiation, formed in 1917. 

Lake of Zurich Milk-dealers’ Federation, formed in 1917. 

Aargau Milk-dealers’ I'ederation, formed in 1917. 

Thiirgan Milk-dealeis’ hVdeiation formed in 1917. 

Solothnni Milk-dealers’ I'edeialion, formed in 1917. 

The milk-dealers’ f(‘derations were formed with economic aims and for 
the safeguaiding of the dealeis’ inteiest against producers and against 
trade c rganizations. 

The milk-ptoducers’ federations, with the t*\ception of the Lausanne 
h^irm Dairy foundi^d in 1895, have all been formed in the course of the last 
tw^o decades. 'J'heir number increa.sed fiom 14 in 1910, with a member- 
ship of bo, 457, to 28 in i()20, with a membershij) of ic4),826. They are 
spread throughout Switzerland. 

The Federatitjus of lei'ent date are : 

Vaud T(‘naut 'fa liners’ Association, foimed in I 9 i.|. 

h'edc'ialion <.f Milk prodm eis of Obw’ald, vSdiwyz, T ucerne, Zug 
and A.irgsau, loimed in JC95. 

Idibonig Dairy v^ociedks' I'cdeiation (Mountain district), tormed 
in 1915. 

Obwald i\rilk-]>ioduceis’ Federation, burned in I() 15 . 

Niduuld Milk-])roduceis’ Federation, F rmed in 1916. 

Aj>penzell 'Milk-i)iodnccis' I'edeiaiion, f( mud in 

A])])en/ell (Rhine Valk y) Milk-]uodncers' pVleialion, formed in 1916. 

Ticino IMilk-rrodneeri-’ Associ<Uion, fv>rmed in loib. 

The Valid Ima ])aiiy Ikdcratjoii. b lined in Kiif). 

'Pile Neuchatel Dairy bVderation, burned in 191 b. 

A]>])<'nzell Kiee Ass< ciation of Chcese-maimfactiuers, formed in 1916. 

Aljuiie Ae.iicultnral p\'(h Uiti-'ii of the Cheese -mak.^r- of the Canton 
of Glams, bumed in 1917. 

Valais Milk Producers’ Federation, formt*d in 1911'. 

The organization f f tkc‘se, with the Central p'ederation of Swiss Milk- 
pr(‘diicers, formed in 1907, at their head asmim^d a special impoitaiice dur- 
ing the War, ami has had an ini]'oitaul fund km in determining the prices 
of milk. In the war lime tlie I'\‘d( ration took n]) the task of sujiplyiug 
the country with milk and milk pioducts and witli this object enbued into 
special agreements with the federal autherities. In thi^' waiy there weas 
assured to consumers a fair distribution, at a relatively low^ price. 

(o-opfyaiive Stoch~hr ceding Societies. — The co-operative stock- 
breeding societies have increased in number fnuii 913 with 28,438 members 
^it the time of the first emjiury to 1,217 40,628 nuaubers in T920, 

The increase is thus 30^1 societies, or 33 per cent , and 12,194 members 
(43 per cent.). 

The largest increase occurred in the cantons of Berne, Vaud and Ciis- 
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ons. In the Coniinercial Rc.i:ister 1,004 of these societies are registered, 
being 82 i)er cent, of the total miniber ; 857 societies are grouped in feder- 
ations. The nniu])cr of these federations rose from ii in 1910 to 19 in 
1920. In the same time the number of the members in these federations 
rose from 2j,305 to jh,35T. 

Co-operative hoi se -breeding societies rose from 44 in ic)io to 56 in 
1920. The numlK'r of the members practically doubled, rising from 
3,821 to 7,575 (98 per cent.), 'i'hese societies have (m an average 140 
members. The majority of these societies are found in the cantons of Bern 
and Valid. In the Commeicial Register 41 societies aie registered ; 40 
belong to federations the number of which was 18 in 1920 as conijiared 
with 9 in 1910. 

The co-operative goat-bieeding societies ha ve developed to a consider- 
able extent, 'riieii mniibcr has increased from 220 with 8,265 niembers 
to 358 with IT, 374 niembers. The majority of these societies have been 
formed in the cantons of Berne, Zurich, Solothnrn and Aaigau. In French 
ySwitzeriaiid this kind of society has so far had little development. There 
arc 274 societies of this kiml afhliatcd to federations oi which there were 
II with 18,541 menibei.^ in 1920 as compared with 10 with 9,875 members 
in 1910. 

The immbt'r of the co-operative sheep -breeding so('U‘lies has increased 
ill the same period from 38 with 613 members to 52 with 1,464 members. 
'I'lie majority of those tliat aie of n^cent formation art' found in the cantons 
of Berne and (Prisons, fn the Coimiiercial Rt^gister only 15 S('cic*ties of 
this kiml are regispeied ; 24 are gronjied in federations. 'J'he thiee exist- 
ing federations were all formed in 1917. It was not ])ossiblc to ascertain 
the nnmbor of branches and of members of the princijial federations. 

The luunber of the co-operathe pig-breeding societies rose from 48 
to 82 ; that of the mendiers from 1,21710 2,625. In the Commeicial Reg- 
ister 57 .societies are regislen^d ; 59 belong to fedia'ations. Tlie nine exist- 
ing federation^ w(‘re formed betwivn 1911 and I9i(). Tlie number of their 
iiKunbers is a])])roximatel5'' 1.132. 

Among miscellai)e< us co-()])erative societies there should be mentioned 
two pisciciiltnral .societies, one for breeding of shee]>-dogs in IIk* C'aiiton 
of Appenzell, and the Ticino Co-operative Silkw<^rm -breeding vSociety, 
formed in 1918 in the south of the Canton of Ticino. 

('o~opcr alive Societies joy I rnit-grou'ine!, and the Sale of h'ruit, — In 
lliis grou]) are included co-opc‘ralive societies properly so-called rind asso- 
ciations formed with the object of promoting fruit -gnawing. Their number 
has increased from 68 with 3,648 memliers to 117 with 10,272 membeis. 
The majority of the.se societies are in the cantons of Beine, Aargati and St. 
Calk About half their number are registeied in the Commercial Regis- 
ter ; 79 belong to fedeiations, which numbered K) in 1920. The oldest and 
largest of these fedeiations was formed in 18(14 ; it is the Swiss Association 
hn* Fniit-growiug and for Viticulture, with headquarters at Wadenswill. 

Co-operative Vine-groioerC Societies, — These .societies are particular- 
ly widely spread in French Switzerland. In 1910 they nnmbeied 50 and 
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in 1920 there were 49 of them, Tlie number of members rose from 2,744 
3 , 557 - Thirty-f(»ur of these societies ar‘ registered in the Commercial 
Register ; 17 belong to federations. The nnmb^‘r of these last has fallen 
from 7 to 5, while the number of the members has increased frotu 2,242 
to 2,824. In 1920 the federations in existence were jrractically all differ- 
ent from those of 1910. Of those shown in the enquiry of iqio there only 
survived the Geneva Viticultural x\ssociation. 

Co-operative Distilleries. - There is a State moiio])oly of alcohol in 
Switzerland, and the greater iiumberof theco-operative di^tilkuiesare those 
for which the 0()veniment fixes the quantity of absolute alcohol they are 
to sup])h^ The Swiss Confederation invites teiulers for consignments in 
lots varying from a niiniiiium ()f 150 hectolitres to a maximum of 1,000 
hectolitres per annum. The lots are assigned to co-o])erativc societies on 
the same terms. In 1020 there were 48 ( f these societies. There were also 
15 societies that handle the raw material for distillation, such raw material 
being outside the monop(dy. The minibei of the societies in 1920 was 
diminished b^" one, thus stand hu’ at 52. The ntimber of members rose 
from 974 to 1,278. The majority of the distilleries (84 per cent .) are reg- 
istered in the Commercial Register, and ;| belong to federations. The 
S('cieties distilling alcoh<d for the* ChAvriiment an* grouped in the Swus^ 
hederatiou oi Contractors for the Distillation of Alcohol, which was formed 
in 1887 and in 1920 liad a memixuship of 820 members in 38 sectiems. 

('0 operative Societies for various hin h of culiieation. -- These societies 
are engaged in the cultivation of cabbages, sugar beet, vegeta]>les, tobacco 
and cereals. Theii nuu'ber in 1920 was rO with 731 members, as compaied 
with 15 societies iind i ,874 members in 1910. 'fhe memlxTship has fallen 
by more than half. At tlie date of the first emyairy h'derations wen^ 
3'et in existence, with the exce])ti(>u of the Swiss Association of Sup])liers 
of Selected Seeds, formed in Kjoo. which did not furnish letni’iis. In 1920 
there W'ere li fedeiations, with 378 members. Besides these in 1921 there 
w^as tormed the Swiss Federation for the Rn^dnct ion of Seeds in wdiich all the 
cantonal fedeTationsaregron])ed. It has 12 sect ions and a bout hoo members. 

Co-operaiive (ravileniu ' Societies. — These assreiations fall into two 
classes, co-operative societies for the cj^tablishment of market gardens on 
the outskirts of towns, and gardeners’ associations. In i()20 them were 
33 local associations with 2,784 membcr.s and 26 federatiems with 9,197 
members. The retnnis in re'^pect of these' are not com])lete, 

Co-operaiive Alpine Pasture Societies — Senii-olTicial bodies were 
included in the second encpiiry. This part of theempiir}' is admit tedly 
incomplete. In the alpine <iistricts there are communes wiiere there 
were a large number of co-operative alpine pa .sin re s(^cieties which 
are not included in the letnrns. In 1920 there weie 34 f co-operative 
alpine pasture societies with 15,456 members as compared with 227 .socie- 
ties in 1910 with 7,471 members. Onh^ 20 per cent, of these societi 'S are 
registered in the Commercial Register, In 1920 wc find, betwven {('dera- 
tions and semi-official bodies, seven societies in all with 29 sections and 
>576 members. 
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Co~opcraiive Forestry Societies. — In llie enquiry of 1920 there have 
been also included the seini-olhcial bodies administered by the local author- 
ities that were on the contrary excluded in making the first enquiry. But 
not all such bodies have been reported on. I'urther it is not always easy 
to establish a clear distinction between wood.s bcdoiiging to the communes 
and woods belrnging to ihe co-(']>eralive s(^cieties. In 1920 there were 
83 co-opeiative forestry sr^cieties with 4.910 members. The greater num- 
ber of these societies verc in the Canton of Zurich. Many rf them are of 
long standing. Seven societies are registeied in the Commercial Kegister ; 
29 are grouped in federations. The three existing federations are f)f re- 
cent date (1919-21). 

Co-operative Land Improvement Societies. — These .societies have 
developed in a remarkable way. From 1910 on wauls 123 new societies 
were formed. The total number rose from (>8 to 191, an inciease of 180 
per cent. The number of tnembers rose from 3,482 to ii,o()0. Many of 
these co-operative societies merely undertake to carry out one single piece 
of land improvement of public interest. On that account they often exist 
only for a limited time. Others however provide for the geneial direction 
of land improvements, such as irrigatk)n, and thus are of a more permanent 
character. The greater nund^c^r of these societies are found in the cantons 
of Zurich, Berne and Va ml. ( )nly 15 per cent . are registered in the Com- 
mercial Register ; seven nie grouped in federations. In 1918 the Swiss 
Association fertile Promotion of Workmen’s Holdings a tid Home Coloniza- 
tion w^as formed. Its head(|uarters an* at Zurich, and its activities a u* 
piincipally devTjted to lands recjuiring impK/Vement. It was founded in view 
of the efforts that w'ere made to restore national production wdth nil pos- 
sible s])eed in anlici])atiou of the ])io]rnged duration of the War and of 
.seiions difficulties in the f(>od siqqdy. According to its rules the aims of 
the aSvSociation are the intensification of the cultivation of llie soil on the 
part lho.se wlin.se occupation was not agriculture so as to reinforce and 
supplement the pioductm* acthity of the regular cultivators, apart from 
any speculative objects, and the systematic development of home cokmiza- 
tion It is a public utility society. It is not easy to make a })reeise state- 
ment ns to the number of members as the association includes organiza- 
tions, business undertakings and individual membeis. 

In 1919 the Swdss Federatir n for lyand Inqirovement w^as formed with 
headquarters at Berne. The aim it places before it stdf is that of watch- 
ing over the inteiests of its members, and in conjunction with the compet- 
ent authorities of jiromoting land irnpiovement in the public interest. 
In particular its object is to acquire building material, tools and the means 
oi transport indispensable to the execution of improvements, as also the 
machinery required for th(' cultivation of reclaimed lands ; it also organ- 
izes the jdacing of labour. The number of the meitibers in this case too 
is not easily ascertainable. 

Co-operative AgriculUtral Machinery Societies. — These are not men- 
tioned in the first enquiry, although some of them were in existence before 
1910. The majority are of recent formation. Some originated with the 
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introrliiciiig of cloctric undertakings. Sonic make arrangements for the 
joint tise of tractors. The recent enquiry re])orls iq co-operative societies 
with 609 members. Of these eight are registered in the Gnuinercial Keg- 
ister and only two belong to federations. 

('o-operativc Threshini: Societies. — TJie number of ('o-(>])erative thresh- 
ing societies has more than doubled since iqio, rising from i j to 270^ a 
fact ex])lained by the extension of ceteal cultivation. The rmmher of 
the members has risen from j.qqb to an increase of 5,868 or 144 ])ei 

cent. Of these societies 215 or 8o}>er cent, are legistered in the Commercial 
Register; 15 belong to the I'ederalion of Co-o})era tive Thieshiiig v'8ocieties 
of iNorth-West Switzerland and of 1 hi vat e Owners of Threshing Machines, 
a federation fonnek'd in TIk^ objc-ct of the hediuation is the joint 

pmchase of coal, oils and grease and the organization (d courses id iustruc- 
tion for drivers and attendants (d macliines. 'diiis federation is spread 
throughout tile cantons of Beine, Idibourg, and vSololhuni. 

('o-oprraiivc Mills. — J^dom iqio oiiwauls 10 c'o-operati've mills ^\eie 
set U]>. It is hcwewr obvious that the number of societies dissidved must 
be ridatively considerable since in iu20 there vvete only 41 co-f>perative 
mills, that is 2 more than in i()io. The numbei of nuanbers rose from 
(),05ci 10 7,iT(i. an ineiease ( f i,o()0, 01 17 per cent. The greater number 
of tla^so s('cieti(‘s are found iu the cantons of \*aud (2<>). Idibourg (5) aivl 
Neiichatel (3) ; in the rest of S\^itzerland there a re only a few here and thet'e. 
In some ])lace.s the co-o])erathx‘ bakeries mn mills. Of the ef)-operati\'e mills 
85 p(*r cent, are registered in the Commercial Register ; 25 co-ojierative 
six'ieties of Westeni Switzeiland, as also some co-o]ierative bakeries 
of Id'cncli Switzerland are aililiated to the vSwiss Union of Agricultural 
Mills formed in 1913. The object of th(‘ Union, which includes 38 co- 
o])erativ'e s(Haeties and 5,000 membeis, is to promott* the eidtiv.ition and 
storing (d cereals, as agreed with the Swiss Cjovernmciit, to c^aisolidate 
the eo-op(‘rative luoveiiieiit and to ensure the cari\ang out of measures 
for the attainment of eiannion ends. 

('o~opcr afire Bakeries, — In the first enquir>' three such co'0])erative 
societies appeared ; in 1920 the number had l)ecome l(), nine <d which had 
been formed after 1930. These returns are not complete !)eeanse in the 
Alpine region there are other associations for the w^<n'kiiig of bakeries in 
common. In the majority of cases, each member se?s to the baking of his 
own bread, and frequently tlK*re is no syst(uiiatic organization. I'hcse 
societies had a total niembershi]> of 1,988. Seventy-five j>eT cent of the 
societies are registered in the C<;mniercial Register. Only ten societies 
have their own bakehouses. vSoine c'f the societies are connected with pri- 
vate bakeries. 

Co-operative SI aught er-houses . — There are only two societies of this 
kind ; one at Berne and the other in the canton of Vand. 'fhe two societies 
together contain 152 members. 

Co-operative Cye<tit Societies. — ^ The number of these societie.-^ rose 
from 139 in 1910 to 266 in 1920 l)eing an increase of 127, or 91 per cent. 
The enquiry does not cover a certain number of local loan banks. The 
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number of members rose from 10,024 to 20,758, that is it increased by 107 
per cent. 'J'he majority of these societies are in the cantons of vSt, Gall 
{51), Vaud (40), bribour^:; and Solothurn (55 each), Aargau (32), Valais 
(29). Many parts of Switzerland such as Zurich, Berne, Tyiicerne, Ticino, 
etc., have as yet no co-o])erative credit societies or only very few such .so- 
cieties. Of these societies, 24g were registered in the Commercial Regis- 
ter ; 240 were grouped in federations. Four cantonal and intercantonal 
credit organizations are in existence: the Swiss Federaticm of Loan 
Banks (formed in 1902) with 18,960 members; the ySt. Gall Cantonal Fed- 
eration of Co-operative Credit Societies (formed in 1908), with 4,780 
members ; the Vaud hVderation of Co-operative Credit Banks (formed in 
191T) with 2,400 niem])ers and the Aargau iVIeration of Raiffeisen Banks 
formed in 1913. 

Live-sloch Banhs. — The number of public banks for making loans on 
the .security of live-stock keeps diminishing ; they have decreased from *t() 
to 38 find are jierhaps destined to disappear. In their place local co- 
operative l(\au societies are being formed. Of the 18 live stock loan banks 
14 w^erc in the Canton of Thnrgau (403 member.s) and four were in that of 
Zurich (346 members). 

Insuycnicc Sociciieb. — Live stock in.su ranee .societies based on the 
principle of mutuality, though not included in the first emiuiry, were in 
eluded in the second. In most of the cantons live stock insurance h j i 
been organized with the assistance of the »State, which ])romotes societ i( s 
find regulates their activity, giving them su])sidies and legal assistance. 
Some ol these societies have become otheial bodks. In 1920 there w^ere 
1,919 local cattle insurance .societies with 128,785 members ; 127 goat in- 
surance ."'Ocieties with 4,352 members ; 45 horse insurance societies with 
17,133 members and io ]jig insurance societies with 2,101 members. In all 
tlicie were 2,ioi local live slock insurance societies with 150,924 members. 
iTom the RejR)rt of the Swiss l)ej)artment of rnblic l\cononiy it a])pears 
that in the* 17 cantons subsidized by the State 772,174 animals were insured 
in 1919 ; 20,835 animals died and compensation was paid in respect of them 
to the amount of 5,396,795 francs. Of the cantonal and intercantonal 
federations for the insurance of live stock in 1920, three were for the insur- 
ance of cattle (one of which, the Basic-Country PVderatioii of Live Stock 
Insurance Societies, was formed in 1920), nine for the insurance of horses 
and two for tlie insurance of pigs, to which must be added the Neufeha- 
tel Ointonal Society for Compulsory Mutual Insinance against Bee-dis- 
ease. 

There wen* two hail insurance societies, as in 3910, both of them of 
long standing, liaving been formed in 1875 and 1880 respectively. Their 
memlxnship rose from 59,i()2 in 1910 to 84,916 in 1920. 

♦ 

Sjt 

'I'he following table contains a summary of the statistics collected in 
the course of the enquiry. It show’s the number of co-operative societies, 
the number of federations and the number of members in 1910 and 1920, 
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., The number of niemlxrs is not ::i' enu bet ost the ftcUratie-ns inelutlc, Ixsitits individual mcinlxrs, co-ojeerative societies, corporate Ix'tdics and communal 
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As may be se(‘ii from 1 he table, the dairies and cheese-making socie- 
ties occn])y the first place' witli 2,785 socic'tics in J()i() and 3,519 in 1920. 
Tliey repiesent more Ilian one lliiid of all the agricultural co-operative 
societies, showing how Ihe dairy industry has acepiired a predominant 
position in Swiss agricullural economy. Tlu' st'cond place is occu])ied 
by the societies for the mutual insurance of cattle, horses, goats and pigs, 
the number of which rose 11011131 in i()io to 2,101 in 1920. This increase 
may seem extraordinarily large. As a matter ol fad, how'ever, there were 
already many livi' stock itisuiaiu'c societies in existence in 1910, but they 
weie not, as we have sc'cu. incliuh-d in the first empiiry for the reason that 
tliey an' aluK^sl official bodies. The third ])laee is occupied by the co-o])er- 
ative societies for tlie bleeding oi cattle, hoiscs, g^ ats, sheep and pigs, 
w'hich iinnibeied i,2t)3 in i()Toand 1,705 in nijo. Next come the agricul- 
tural co-o] 3 erativc societies jiropcrly so-calk'd (772 in J920), the co-i'*])er- 
ativc al])ine ]>asture societk's (344), the co-o]>cia.tiveL threshing socie- 
ties (270), the c<’-operativ'e credit societies (2()b), the eo-r ])eiative land im- 
]uovement societies {the number of w'hich incieascd considerably, rising 
from 7 ; in 1910 to i()i in 1920), t he co-o]>crative soi'ietics for the cultivation 
and sale of frnit ( 1 17), etc. In the <iggiegate, tlie ivimbei of co-o])erative 
vsoeieties lose betw'een Kpo and J()2o from 5,458 to (),()74, an increase of 
4,2i0 socii'tit's, while tlu* nnmbei oi memlK'rs was iiuue tluiii donbleil, 
rising fiom 218,512 to 488,790. In the vanu' jK'iiod thc' number of caiPonal 
and inteicaiiloiial federations iiicreasiHl from 9) to 227 ani^ tliC' number 
of their memliers fit>m to (>00,420 

§ 3). 10 \SAXTs’ rtu.rucv’ as^oci 

Since the fust empiiry of 1910 ]>easants' ]x>litieal associations have 
been formed in wnious cantons Some ot Uk'sc aie (U'ganized in inde]>i*nd- 
ciit ])easants’ jiartics and otliors in iudependent agricnltnial and middle- 
class jiarties. These canton<d oigauizatioiis arc basi-d on local associa- 
tions, which numbered ] j9 and contained 5 ;, 051 membcis. Jly fai the 
larger number of these assi-eiat ions (288) are found in tlu' canton of IlcriU' ; 
in Aargan there are 32 ; in Zurich, 20, etc. None of thest* socii'tics arc 
registered in the Oommcicial Register ; all arc groujicd in federal i(>ns. 

Tlu' cantonal jxasants' parties are live in numher : the Peasants* 
Party of the Canton of Zurich, founded in 1917 ; the Agricultural Industrial 
and Miihlle Class Party of Penic, founded in 1(417 ; the Peasants* Political 
Association of the Caiit(>n of ySt. (hill, founded in 1919 ; the Agricultural 
and Middle CUi'-s Paity of Aargan, founded in 1920, and the Agiiciiltural 
Party of I'icino, founded in the same year (i). 'Che cantonal peasants' 
parties are often composed not only of bx'al pi^litical branches, but also 
of local and regimial agricultural ass(;ciations wliich have adhered to the 
cantonal part} . It is dithcult to determine the precise numher of members, 


(r) The CViiiloiuil AgiicuHural Association and the Peasants Parly of Schafflniusen were 
included above (ij j) amoimst the c.uiloual aericulluial assoeiatious. 
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since the organizations are still in the initial stages of their develojjuient. 
The total number of niemlx'rs is approximately 7.h7^7- 

The cantonal i^easants' ])arties an* not (‘onibiued in an inteicantonal 
aSvS('ciati(m. It is feared, not without reasoji, that if such an .association 
wan* formed it would be a duplicate ('f the Swiss Peasants’ Piiion, formed 
as eaily as 1897, and that this dujdication might lead to a weakening of 
the unity and solidanty in the jxdicy of the Swiss peasants. Tlie Swiss Pea- 
sants Union sl)owed a consideiabk* increase in the 10 years under review ; 
in tpio it had 24 branches containing i.pi.377 members, while in 1920 
there were 47 branches with 331,474 members. 

In the Federal Chamber the peasants are represented by the section 
of the Agricultural, Industrial and Middle Class Party which, in conceit 
with tlx' Agricultural Club, defends the interests of agriculture. 'I'his 
S('ction, W'hichat the end ol 1920 included 32 members, forms the c(umect- 
iiig link IxTween the cantonal jxasants’ ])olitical assoeiatimis. The Agri- 
cultinal Club v\]jich contaiiu'd 8). members in 1920 includes meml)ers (f 
all the middle-class ]>arties of the Ihderal Chamb(*r. It concerns itself 
only with (‘cOnoinic ])robk‘ms and delib(‘rati*ly avoids taking up a.ny t>ar- 
ticular altitude in regard to piindy political (tnostions 

'to resnnu*, gi\'e a gcneial glance at all the statistics repioduced 
abo\ e. 

In Swit/ciland in T92(> theie wtt'c 1,055 AsM,ciali<ais with 484,482 
mcmhei'-, whereas in theie WTre 85b with 2()(),87() niendieis. Tht* 

increa.M' in llic* iiunib(*r oi a ^social i(‘ns was Kjfj and in the meinhcrship 
2i7,()ob. As we have aha'ady noted, the agciegatc nnmlxn ol members 
is larger than that of tlie peisons wdio belonged to the a ssociat ifny since 
each ])eis()U may he counted more than once. 

'the ec^-o])eia ti\''e M)cic'ties iinmlx'n'd (i,()0o in 1920 with 1.155,21b 
members as e(jin]xned \vith5,55i in 1020. w’ith 459,478 members, an increase* 
0] 4,349 s< cieti(‘s and 695,738 members. And lastly, the peasants' politic- 
al associations numbered 355 in i()20 with 458,312 members, as compared 
with a single such ass(,eiatioii in 1910, the Swiss Peasants' Union, witli 
331474 tuembtTS. 'liie inciease is >54 a.ssociatioiis and I2(),838 members. 
The aggregate number of co-ojxnative societies and of peasants’ political 
associations is thus 11,310 in 1920 with 2 ,(ki8,oi(> meniher>, while in I()To 
it was b,4o8 with 870,371 UKnulx'rs. Tlx* aggregate increase was tliiis 4,(T^- 
associations and c(oo}>eiative societies and 1,227,279 meiuhers. Pa’cii 
tlxnigh all tliese associations have not been formed in the decade beUveen 
1910 and T920, since some of them already existed in 1910, the figure show-’ 
ing th2 increase, though slightly diminishexi, is still veuy large and is an 
im])ortant indication of the ])rogu\ss made by the agricultural as.sociations 
and agricultural co-operative societies formed to further tlu* welbheing 
of the Swiss rural population. 
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TIIK MAINTKNANCI'. Ol- THl- A('.RICl'LTrRAL LAROT'R Sl’PRRV 

DURING Tlllv WAR. 

By 1)K. Atigust SkalwivIT, 

Piojchsor at the Hi her School of at Bonn 

% I. The suppev of ACrRicui/riTiMj, eabour befoki: the war. 

On the outbreak of Wai, Oeniian agriculture found itself confronted 
with an almost iu'-oluble ])ioblem. The supplies of food '^tuif‘- and fodder 
from abroad being cut off, and the countiy reduced to reckoning ])ractically 
exclusively on its own ])roduction, the iios-^ibility of arranging for supplies 
of labour to meet the reepurements of agriculture rejiresented a vital ques- 
tion not only for agriculture itself, but for the whole nation. This was a 
doubly difficult task, seeing that German agricultuie already before 
the War suffered from a deficiency of labour, and moreover had to 
furnish a consideiable ■j'lart of the contigent'- necessary for war. 

Kven before the Wai the need for labour was being increasingly felt 
in (rermaii agriculture ; the greal develo])mcut of intensive culture made 
the demand for labour moie and more ijrc.ssing. With the decrease in 
the wa^te lands, not only was the area M)wn amnially increased, but this 
latter ha(l to be tilled with greater care and diligence. There was a devel- 
opment of intensive cultivation of root crops and of tnbe/.s. Stock-breed- 
ing', requiring as it does so much hard work and attention, took on more 
importance in pro])orti()n to the increase in field fodder crops ; indeed, it in- 
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creased in even larger proportion since fodder from abroad was bought and 
used in large quantities (i). 

The circumstance that rendered it even more difficult to obtain the 
necessary latour for farms with intern ive cultivation was that these 
farms were much affected by the great seasonal fiuct nations in the demand 
for laborrr. The greatest differences Ixdweeii the ciuantity of labour in 
summer and winter were to be found on the large estate^* that cultivated 
sugar beet. As an illustration of this, we may reproduce calculations that 
were worked out for two fanm with different degrees of intensity of 
cultivation (2). The figures relate to the labour required for 100 hec- 
tares (over a vS])acc of three years), expressed in so many day^ ’ work of 
seasonal labour : 
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The great beet farms thus found it the most convenient ])laii to send 
away in the winter months all the labourers wdioni they could not utilize 
in a permanent \\u\y, and on account of this ])raclice they made laige use of 
migratory labour, 

U) DL'Trwnii. ru (Die IlaiKlailxjil in <kr I.anduirlschaft, Jena, has ailciilatcd llic 

amouiil of labour rc^niusl for a series of sy^lenis of cuHivation, according to their varying 
demees of innan>ity, and, amoiicst other estimates that for evei5’' luo hectares the 

followiiii^ number of months of work is neeess.u‘y : 

on farms with a large extent of permanent iKistiire and fallow’, ■ 
on faiiiis W'ith large extent of euUivation of forage eroj^h, 90 ; 
on farms with an area of from 10 to 20 i>er cent, under intensive cultivation, with- 
out sugar beet, 97. 

on farms with an area of more than 20 lyu' cent, under intensive cultivation, 
without sugar beet, no; 

on farms, with nillivation of sugtir beet for not more than five pt‘r cxnit. of the whole 
area, 110; * 

on farms, with intensive cultivation of all kind'' covering most of the extent, 172. 
an farms with more than 20 jx’t exmt. of euUivation of sugar-beet, 17; to 2o() ; 

In passing from extensive pasiiire euUivation to the cuUivathm of the sug,>: beet on 
a largo sade the rejuiroments as to labour are thus praeticallv tiebled. 

(2) E\N(;kb 1'CK ((i.) : Buehfuhnmgscrgebnisse aus der Buehstelle der Deulsehen I,and- 
w ir tscha f tsgcsellehaf t . Be rl in , 1 9 1 1 . 
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It hapi^cned besides that during that period of more intensive utiliz- 
ation of the soil, new lauds were brought under the plough, and thus there 
was an absolute increa'-e in the aiea cultivated. According to Conrad, 
in the provinces of Old Prussia, the arable and market garden land amount- 
ed to 9,87 million hectaies in 1802 and to I5.()8 million hectaies in 1900. 
liven suT>]x>sing tliis last figure to be an exaggerated estimate, the increase 
in ('uUivated land was however sufficiently large to create a greater de- 
mand for labour for that reason abo. 

As is well known, Oeimany is mainly a country of owners cultivating 
1 hen own land. It is abo known that theie exi'-ts a ratio between the employ- 
ment of labour and tlie area of the farms in the sense that the smaller the 
farms aie, the moie, lelatively speaking, labour do they usually employ. 
A glance at the German census of occu])ations in 1907 is enough to confirm 
thi-. Imr every 100 hectares of aiea utilized for agriculture there were 
in fact : 


\M. ) Ilf 1 11 IDS 

lot. a ol JKtSOHs 
<1 III . 1 ,** u ultiiic 

NlltlllKt of tlU‘St 

l«‘niuiiu ntl\ ruijtlooi 

iimki 0 5 hectares 

5 ()() 

2 ;8 

from 0.5 to 2 hectares . . 

171 

44 

" 2 . . 

88 

b.l 

5 20 

44 

bl 

20 > loO >' . . 

22 


TOO iicctaTCs and over . . 

1(S 

12 


The diffeience is one tliat is evident It is tnie that it i'- not in leality 
as marked as ajipcaTs, in so far as the figures do not indicate to what ex- 
tent the labour eni])loyed is actually utili/ed. Among the holdings 
siuidlest area there are many which only re])re‘'ent a subsidiary occnjia- 
tion for peiTons who have a different chief occupation. Besides, the smaller 
the lioldings, the more usual it is for members of the family to be engdoy- 
ed in them, such })C‘isons taking part in the woik only on a tem]H>rary and 
occas,ional footing, more x>niticnlarly women, work, regarded as 

output, is not equivalent to meiris. It however always remains true tliat 
the em])lo\menl of labour increases the smaller the holding is. And this 
is so not only beeaU'e the small farm makes less me of macliines and utilizes 
its laboui less ceononiically, but abo becatrse on the small farm preference 
is given to the branches of agiicultuie that are mote intensive in cliarac- 
ter. Thus the sni<dl farm is olk-n given up to stock-breeding, which needs 
a great deal of labour. In 1907 more than two- thirds of the pigs, besides 
ball of the cMttlc, and fonr-iiflhs of the poultr\ , belonged to tlie farms ol 
an <irea of md more than 20 hectares. The same may be said of the culti- 
vation of vegetables and fruit, which greatly predominates on small and 
me(linm sized farms. 

The demand for labour foi German agrieultrrre was t liei'efore continu- 
ally on llu' i\ eiea.se. There wa^ not, liowevei, a eorresponding increase irr 
tlio lilt l1 ])()]ni]ali(>n, which indeed in tlu* last ten ^xxirs before the War 
li.ul decide L(1 in a way that could not but give rise to anxiety. 
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“ From one census of occupations to another, that is from 1882 to 1895 
and from 1895 to 1907, there was eacdi time a diminution ot about 900,000 
persons. Wliereas in 1882 there were letuined a^ professionally engaged 
in agriculture 18 7 millions of jierson^ in 1907 there weie not more than 
109 millions The .igrieu Rural population, m the 25 years that elapsed 
between the fiist and the la^t census of occupations, was literally deeiiuated, 
having lost ap])roximalel\ one-tenth c>f its total (i) 

However this mav be Oerman ayiicnlture siue'eeckd 111 obtaining <i 
larger amount of labour, since though the agriciilluicd population dimin- 
ished the labouitis increased in nuiulici 
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The number of persons who wc^re engaged in farm work went up in 
tlie pciiod under conside ration tioin eight nullioiis to more than nine and 
a h<ilf Tiiilhons. WRikc came the million and a half of fie^h su])]>hes of 
labour^ The data fuimslual alK)\e ‘how tint the membeis of the farm- 
ing families whose mam occupation is that ot hdinng in the farm w^oik 
bad increased b} neaih two million^ It the leal increase has not been 
as hirge as it seems u being unde 1 stood that lu the 1907 census the em- 
ployment of membeis c f tin* fainui’s faiuih 111 the w(mk of the faun w.is 
letuined with moie stuct piccision than m t uiiier 3 eais it ‘ ee ms i o result 
with some degiee of ccrtaintx that leccuise was had to inoie hcl]) fiom 
members of the family as tlu snj)])!} of outside lalx 111 fell In these 

cncunistances the advantages of an agiicultiual org.imzation based on c c- 
cupving ownership becomes cvideiu , theic wus to be found in the faiinh 
ciielesin the peasants’ holdings a restne sn])ph of labour ol the greatest 
|)ossible value I( was for the most jiait women and idso bo^s and old 
men, wlio tof>k tjie ])laces (R the men who weie no longei forthc'ommg (2) 
On the whole the icti al W(nking power of the laboui ‘U])p]ic‘ etnild not 

»i) Sii«r Da Dcuts«.la l,aial\Mrtscluiit t^iawn up in th< Iniucml StUisiaal Biiicau 
Uerlin, H)\-' 'Jlus valutiblc pnblualion lus Iklh iiia<K list 111 otlar passatas 

{ 2 ) In the ytai loi tv<.rv loo pusnns wliosi. main octnp tioii w af oia suit. 
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ha\'e gained much. That it was sufficient is shown by the fact that the 
developmetit of agriculture was not arrested. 

The larger farms were in a le^^’s favourable position, inasmuch as 
they did not po^-sess this reserve of labour, but they reaped some advantage 
from the fact that the influx of temporary labour was on the increase, as 
we shall have o ca^-ion to note. They luid be‘*ides recourse in a very large 
measure to the use of agricultural marhines. Kven if the figures relating 
to these can only be regarded as reliable to a limited extent, the statistics 
of farming undertakings give an idea of the rapid development of the 
employment of macliinery in Oerman agriculture. The number of farms 
that ined machinery w<is as follows : 



188.; 

1895 

1907 

vSteam ])loughs . . . 

• • 

i,6q6 

2,995 

Steam thre‘-heri- . , . 

• • 75 .t> 9 <> 

-’59,864 

488,857 

Othei threshei**. . . . 

. . 298,367 

5 (}(), 8 t >9 

947 , 00 ! 

Seed-drills 

. . 63,842 

i(> 9 , 4()5 

290,039 

Reaper^ 

. • 19,634 


30^325 


The Inge fiirius, moieovei, utilized machiuen , not only Ix^causc they 
had huge stretcher of fields to deal with, and that is an essential postulate 
for the employment of macliineiy, but abo they were in a position to make 
full useof tlie ea])ita 1 invested in the macliines themselves. And if mechan- 
ical labour was noL alwa3"s more economical and more satisfactory than 
manual labour, iicveithelcss for the owneis of large farm** it was a gieal 
advantage to jhi^scss an iu^tiunient of work wliich at ])eriods when woik 
lias accumulated can be lelied on to work ra])idly. That wa^ an advantage 
which justified a high initial co*-! According to the farm statistics of 
1907 there were of farms empl(»ying machines : 


1 mil'. 

Tol il number 

Tcru 

under 0 5 hectaies. . . , 

. . . . 18,500 

0.9 

0 5 I0 2 hectaies .... 

. . . . 115,000 

8.9 

2 to 5 hectaies .... 

• • ■ • 325.700 

32.4 

5 to 20 hectares. .... 

. . . . 772,500 

72-5 

20 to 100 hectares. . . . 

. . . . 243,400 

92.8 

over 100 hectares .... 

. . . . 23,000 

97-4 


It is clear that on the huge farms there were few farmers who did not 
employ any machines. The farm undertakings too of the large owners 
who culti\ate theii own land were neaily all given over to tillage by ma- 
chinery. The figuie*- queted are confined to ^^tatiiig whether machines 
wete em])loyed on farms of the respective categories, but give no informa- 
tion as to the exq,ent to which they are employed. This is of course much 
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greater on the large than on the small faims. On the large farms the vari- 
ous tractors and machines are to be found side b}^ side, while on the small 
farms the farm work done by machinery is not infteciuently limited to the 
threshing of cereals by hired thre-hing machines. 

A significant feature of the way (jcrman agricultural labour is organ- 
ized is the important ])art taken by the members of the farmer’s family, 
es])eeially by the Wf)mcn, and al-o the canying on oi farming a- a subsidiary 
occuj)atiou. 

The ccnsiu of farms in 1007, which registered the position a^ to farm- 


hands as it stood oh the day it was taken (12 

June), 

gave the follow- 

ing results : 

Number 

of pci sons 111 

thousand*? 


Tt)tal 

Men 

WoiiK 11 

I. luirmei's «and managers of farms 

2.()20 

2,52f» 

4 <>J 

2. Members of the family 

7,hC)2 

1 ,908 

5.784 

(a) taking })art iii the woik permaiicntl}'^ 

4 ,() 8 () 

1,212 

3,462 

(/>) giving teni])oraiv hei]) 

3,012 

(mjo 

2.322 

Ordinary' stciff 

4. 34 '^ 

2.414 

2.134 

(if) h'ann accountants and hncmeii . . . 

77 

O4 

13 

(/;) habouicis emihoyed ])ermanently : 

T. vServants 

i. 34 '> 

(Si I 

735 

2. l)ay-la]K)ti!cis, mamual workeis, etc. 

885 

554 


(c) Tem]K)rarv labotir 

2,042 

0^'^5 

1.057 

Total . . . 

15,170 

() 848 

8,321 

Pel cent age . . . 

100 

45 -^ 

54-9 


This number amounting to more tlian 15 million ]>eo[)le emjdoyed on 
the day the census was taken may -eem very high, consideting that all the 
agricultural pojnilation, including the children, did not amount to 17 
million per.'^ons. lUU the nunibei mu-1 not on that account be taken as 
erroneous. It wa-’ thus prowd that there wais moie increase in agiicnltural 
labour than in the general mass of the agricultural population j)rope]iy 
so-( ailed, since agriculture had become au accessory" occui\'itit)n to an 
unparalleled extent. 

In fact, the 15 uiilliou people could not be considered as being all of 
full working capacity. The majority (55 per cent.) were females, and 
among them there must have been many women belonging to industrial 
occupations, since the female agricultural po])iilation could not ^uppl}^ s-o 
many pairs of hands. Besides from the figures given above it appears 
that of the total labour supplies seven-tenths consisted of the farmers 
and their families, while the outside labour represented only three-tenths. 

The smallei the farms, the less were outside persons employed in woik- 
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it. ♦Tliis sliown in tbe following table, wliieh indicates the distribution 
of the labour supply according to the ceinus {>i 1907 ; 
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and families 

undei 

0 5 Ik Cl ares 

I 8 

0 2 

91 

from 

0.5 to 2 liectares . . . 

2 0 

J 

V 


2 >' 5 )) ... 

2 () 

0 4 

8() 


^ )'» 20 » ... 

14 

r 2 

74 

)) 

20 » loo >< .... 

0 8 ' 

1 2 

40 

over 100 liec.aies 

0 0 1 

r 2 

4 


Tolal . . 

10 () 

1 S 

70 


Holdings ui’> to five heebirc- in extent thus Tc])resenl farniing whii li 
is almost entirely of tlic^ funilv type, in llie seine that they aiecuUivatrd 
almost exclusively by Ibe firmer and membet- o. his fimily In these 
female labour predominates According to the same censm the labour 


sn])plies - 

- and here the fainuis themselves aie included - 

were divided 

as follows 

, according to sex * 
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tiulltoils 

milliotis 

millions 

under 

0 5 hectares 

0 s 

J 5 

2 0 

fioin 

0510 2 lu ctaie' 

0 8 

1 5 

2 1 

)) 

2 5 

I ) 

I () 

2 () 

)) 

5 » 20 ) 

2 I 

- ) 
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)) 

20 100 

1 I 

0 () 

2 I 

over 

100 hecUires 

7 

'> 5 

T 2 


9'otal . . . 

b 9 

« ; 

b 5 2 


IVorntagc . . . 

15 I 

SI 0 

100 0 

As c(' 

mjiaied with 2 () million men, then 

> weie 

woi kiPt; 

on holdiirgs 


up to five hectares in extent, 4 b nulhon women. It i^- true that the culti- 
vation of aieas so icstricted lepresents in the majc/nty of ea^es merely an 
access oiy occupation, bnt abo tlie farms of lioin 5 to 20 hectares, normally 
constituting indcjiendent econonic oiganiz.itions, lecjuired only a small 
amount of outride labour and eiu])loyed <111 almost eipial number of men 
and women 'Die ]X)si(ion to the laruei enllivaled holdings (from 20 
to TOO hectares) ap])eaied essentially diferent, as these had lecoime to a 
consideiable degiee to ])aid labour , and fimdly as regards the large farms, 
the labour supplied hy the f<umers and thcii I'.imihes lepresented a very 
small percentage. 

The following table, indicating tbe different cho'es of agiicnltinal 
hiboni in the different fslates and iiiovinces of Germany, shows the import- 
ance of the ucuk ol the families^ in the region*- where a sy*'tem of small 
iK'ldmgs prevaib. There may be ob-erved tor exam])le the composition 
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of the agricultural labour in the State of Baden, where small ])easant hold- 
ings are frequent, in coiupariMiii with that of a ])rovince of b',a‘'t Ibais'-ia, such 
as Po^en, where the sy'^teni ol laree holdings widely s])]ead. In Baden 
more than four-fifths of the labour i'- supplied by members of the family. 
The relatively most numenuu giou]) of ])aid labouiers is made up of 
servants {(k^sinde), reckoned at abou1 ii pei cent. ; the t>thei tlnee groups 
of paid lalxntrers figure on the other hand with an exceedingly ^mall per- 
centage. Ver^^ different is the '-itxiation ])ie enled by Po^en. The number 
of the members of the {aiming families wh(> take ])art in the work i^ only 
half what it is in P>aden, while practically half the ^iqqdies of labour oc- 
cupied in agricultine nuule up of paid day labourers. 


TablK I. - Classification oj Ai:,m nil iiral Labourers oj Hoik Sexes according 
to the Census of Oceiipaiions taken in 1907. 
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55 0 

1,44^ 717 

10 3 

256, 56( 

5 7 

236,534 

3 5 

1,343, ’25 

19.0 

T'\iat 

, . 1 

47 6 

7-b5O0 

18 4 

O..’'’! 

2 3 

44,045 

ri,2 

118,980 

32.9 

U < st Crussi i 

I 

1 J 5 

is.r^oi 

I. 2 

10 soS 

4 6 

27,386 

9-5 

90,567 

31.3 

3\)s( n 

. . 

1 . 

40, 

lO.O 

I0,6so 

^ 7 

38/2- 


131,405 

34.3 

Siksu) 

• . 

40 0 

10( ,0<>8 

16 6 

I2,3St 

1 0 

J 3.3S6 

2.1 

212,632 

33-1 

I’oiiKrunia 

. . 

46 s 

\ ,7 hi 

14.4 

10,12 

3 1 

36,051 

1 K2 

98,498 

33.3 

Bra.ndf iiburt, 


15 

6f' 1 40 

16 i 

1^,6'' 

3 2 

21,286 

5.8 

118,221 

29 ' 

I’roMuii. ol S.ixouy . , . 

. . 

41 ' 

6c , )08 

j 5.6| 


6.6 

16,181 

1.2 

I. ’4, 184 1 

32 3 

Hniiovcr 


5S.7 

io_,6o6 

24 7 

20561 

6 i 

2,6yo 

0 6 

46,354 

10 7 

Sohk'svvjj^-Holbteiu . . , 

. . 5H,6o«) 

46 4 

5b7<‘0 

35.6 

iS,o6g 

8.0 

5,-17 

3.2 

26,764 

16 5 

M I'stphulia 

161,78 ^ 

64 .8 

61,171 

24 5 

8.007 

3 5 

408 

0 1 

17,296 

6.9 

leiunc Pn'viiicc 

. . .^-20/)^:: 

7 ^? 

61,754 

14.1 

17.197 

4.0 

493 

0.1 

34,668 

8.0 

HesSk'-Nussau 

• « 157,4 

71.8 

2 h , bi 7 

n 1 

I0,y68 

5.0 

564 

0 3 

21,206| 

9 7 

AlsacK*l,oiiaiu<* 

. . 174,485 

8) .4 

18,710 

8.7 

8,40s 

3.0 

452 

0.2 

15.081 

70 

Baden 

. . 23b64S 

8t t 

jO,86s 

10 8 

6,o8i 

2.4 

367 

0.1 

1 5,653 

5.5 

WUrtteiuberg 

. . ::40,a>4 

74 5 

54 91 6 

17 0 

«,o7a 

2 5 

236 

0.2 

18,527 

5 7 

B.'Uiirii 

. . 874,65s 

71 0 

-’48,^40 

..O.I 

14,617 

1.2 

1,7-1 

0.1 

V2.U92| 
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But the growing extent to wdiich hrl]) is given in farm-woi k by members 
of the family is not to be reckoned onl}' in quantity ; its (piality must also 
be taken into consideration. A considerable ])roportion of the^e family 
helpers aid in the work only temporarily and beside*- there are among them, 
in addition to women, also boys and old men who are wont to assist only 
ut periods of stress of work. This extra assistance was however ver^" valu- 
able for the small farms, and became even more so when the War took 
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away the greater number of the men. The small farms were also affected 
particularly seriously, as we shall see, by thecalltothecolonrsof the farmer, 
who was in many cases the only able-bodied male labourer on the farm. 

The paid labourers engaged in agriculture in Germany constituted 
almost 30 per cent of the labour, but the importance of their work wUvS 
much greater than what it would seem on the basis of this percentage, 
since they were as a rule labourers who were, whether men or women, in 
their full vigour They did not constitute a single professional cla^ss, but 
there was a whole series of clashes of labourers, distinguished according 
to the nature of the hiring agreement, and of the special duties that fell 
to them. Apart from local peculiarities, the four fundamental groups may 
lie distinguished : 

T Farm ^ervantvS {Gesinde) ; 

2 Dd3^-labourers engaged on a hiring agreement {(iHtbiagelohner ) ; 

3. Free labourers {Freie Landarheiter) ; 

4. Migratory labourers (]] anderarhctter). 

Farm *'ervants, male and female (Gestnde), coii'-tituted the mam liody 
of paid agncultural labour. The}' were bound to the farm in a stricter way 
than the others. They had to be at ever>^ moment at the di^po'-al of the 
master for all the daily tasks, especiall}^ for the care of the animab Ac- 
cordingl}^ they lived in the house, were provided with food, and in the ‘‘mail- 
er larms wexe treated as member^ of the family. The hiring agreement 
was for a long period, and usually the servant were jiaid a yearly wage. 
Thus we had still a markedly ])a trial dial relation (^f employer to emjdoyed 
To this there corresponded the fact that the mijoru}^ of the farm servants 
were unmarried (9(1 per cent.) and young (86 j)ei cent being under 30 years 
of age). On the more exten^-ive farms there were abo married domestics 
for the stable woik who instead of daily meals received a remuneration in 
kind and who had their own homehold (Depittaigcbinde), 

Rven on the smaller farms it was difficult to do without this labour 
supply bound to the farm, and if a farmer as a rule eiuplo^^ed outside per- 
manent labour, he tried above all tO have one man and one maid ser- 
vant. It was particularly the ‘•mall holdings farmed by the owners on which 
servants were kept. Out of a million and a half male and female servants, 
in round figures, enumerated in the census of 1907, four-fifths w^ere in ser- 
vice with farmers cultivating their own land (on hirms of from five to 
100 hectares). 
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5 )) 20 » 
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39-3 


59 4 

92-3 

254-2 
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5.3(>-v 

559 5 

278 8 

638.3 

147.7 

683 

216.0 

810.8 

7.35-2 

1.545.9 


Total . . 
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P'rotn this it is seen that the problem of farm servants constituted 
the real problem of labour for the peasant holdings. And thus the ever 
growing difficulty of procuring farm ‘servants represented a particularly 
serious obstacle to the management of tliehe holdings, especially of the 
larger ones which could not remedy the defect in the same way as the 
smaller by recourse to the labour of members of the family The fact 
that domestic service has become unacceptable is due to the general spir- 
it of the age. Ihe desire for greater indeiien deuce led the young men 
to shake off the restraint imposed by the fact of living iindei thema-ler’s 
roof and of the perpetual oversight, and to try to find an occupation ])ro- 
mising moie liberty. And the number of farm sei-\^anls steadily fell. 
The census of occupations in 1907 showed, in comparison with that of 
1885, si decrease of jOi/xk) male servants and of 26,000 female servants. 
Although the decrease was much larger in the male .servants, iL was the 
short supply of female servants that was most felt, since the former could 
be more easily reidaced by married people. However the number of ser- 
vants of both sexes was always very large They repie-* exited, according 
to the faim statistics of 1907, 10 2 pei cent of all the labour employed in 
agriculture. Excluding the farmer and his family, the percentage amoun ted 
to 34 ])er cent, of all the outside lalxun (1). 

Paid labourers engaged on a hiring agreement constituted the basis 
of the permanent labour on the laige holdings, and for that reason they 
are often called Gutstagelohncr Of the nearly 900, 000 lalxiurers of this 
class enumerated in the farm census of 1907, sixty ])ei cent, worked on laige 
farms and 21 per ceni on large estates cultivated by the owner*-. 
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As in the case of farm servants, the hiring agreement is for a long period 
and the pa 3" is made up to a great extent of allowances in kind, called 
Depidcif, for which reason these labourers are abo called Deputaten. The 

(i) “ Amung the farm fiervant*^, 36,*;oo were n-tiimcd of foicis^i biilli Thi«i is a 
proof that foreigners were already being taken on as scivonts and thereby Ixang broni^ht into 
intimate relations with the farm owners. Moreovti the home bom servant already exj^ri- 
enced the desire to chnng«‘ his alx>de ; alreadv iit/oo men and mai«l '-ervant^ weie in tm* 
ploj’iiient awav from their native piovinex.* (SKiBr). 
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nature and amount of these payments in kind vary according to the loc- 
ality and the farm In o)me localities they are such that the labourer 
can himself farm a ^mall holding. They con^i^t in fact of a houi-e for 
the family with a Miiall onlhou'-e and land to farm on his own account, 
together widi produce foi consum])tion and for feeding stock. The wages 
paid in money had in coiuiiari^on a minor importance. According to the 
1907 cen‘''Us of occupations, there weie 247,000 day-labourers with land 
granced to them by landowners in order that they might till it on their 
own account {L)c put ail and). This numbei is not very large in compari.‘'On 
with the total numbei of G ut sta gel o liner, but it should be icmarked that the 
labourers engaged by this lorm oj hiring contract mint employ an a!r- 
si'^tant in their work (the ^o-called Hojganger or Sihaneerher) and that 
their wives must give then hel]) in the event of of work In the caj-e^, 

which weie the most numcroin, in wdiich the day-labourers did not receive 
a piece ot land, but only, be^ide^ the home, piodnoe foi their own comump- 
tion. such c\< potatoes, coin, \cgetables, milk, etc , there wns paid to them 
a mimey wage ])fo])orliorately higher. 

For the form of icnuineration various combination^ weie posMbk* 
and the^e ma}^ have had a deci'-ive iiigiortance for the s< cial and eco ' 
nomic ])osilion of the labonrer‘- A Gutsiagelohnir wdio may receive lan^^ 
and allowai'ce^ sufficient to make him the ]>o^‘-es^or of a ^maJl liolding> 
perhap'- even able to keep ci'^w-. found hinveh m a much longer eco- 
nomic ])ositioii than tlie labourei m who^e ca^e the allc^waiice^ were merely 
snpplenientai-y to his mmicy w^age FV*r the foimer there was a imich more 
intimate ^haring of the ml erects of the landowner than foi the latter ; 
and the lirirt too had stronger tics to the fpnii while as a winker he wa^ 
moie to be depended on. On the othei hand, a Gutstageloliner, who^e time 
wa^ iHd taken up by the work of his own holding, could ]mt entiiely at the 
disposal of the owmer of the f.niu hi'- own and hi^ family’s as'-isamce This 
advantage was enough to induce owners to limit more and more the pay- 
ments in kind It was a shortsighted }x>hcy, because in lliis way the wage- 
earners lost the incentive which kept them attached to the i:oil of the farm, 
and more readily felt a desire to leave it. 

The large class of “free labourers “ included the whole of the farm 
labourers not bound by agiccment, a group, that is, in which the only 
likeness between its members lay in the fact that none of them c( uld show 
a formal hiring agreement Here were repre'-ented all the social grades 
of the M'^-called “ sinall folk “ living on the land the landless agricultural 
proletariat who found a .somewhat miserable vsubsisteiice as Einlieger, 
or as Einmicicr, went to wcuk now here, now there, as the case might be, 
along with the paid labouier who had a Miiall holding either of his own 
or rented, but as a regular thing, of his own free choice, worked for a small 
farmer or a landowner, up to the rank of a partly independent small 
occupying owner, who not having his whole time taken up by the work 
of his own holding sometime'- worked for other people either by the day or 
by the job Labourers of this kind were of course not to be found every- 
where, but naturally chiefly in the regions where there was a dense popu- 
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latioti of small farmers. In Southern and Western Germany they consti- 
tuted, along with the farm-servants, the main part of the outside farm 
help. 

Farms of all sizes employed them equally. The small peasant holder, 
who employed hardly any labour beyond that of his family and his ser- 
vant, was glad to turn to the “ free labourers for help in times of stress 
of work. This is clear from the statistical returns, although the free 
labourers '' are not shown separately, but are included under the heading 
temporary labour along with the migratory labour. According to 
the 1907 farm census, there was the following number of “ temporary 
labourers '' : 



Farm3 

Mcil 

Women 

Total 



thousands 

tliousands 

thousands 

Under 0.5 

hectares 

74.0 

74.8 

148.S 

From r.5 

to 2 hectares . . 

. 124.9 

122. 1 

247.0 

» 2 

)> 5 » ... 

I40.I 

T4O.3 

280.4 

5 

» 20 )' ... 

. 272.3 

2933 

5 (\ 5-5 

» 20 

» 100 ... 

. 188.5 

212.6 

401. 1 

Over 100 

hectares 

. 135.1 

214.2 

399-3 


Total . 

. 984.9 

1,057.2 

2,042.1 


From these figures there .‘'hould be subtracted the migratory labour. 
Accoiding to the census of occupations taken in 1907 the seasonal labour 
coming in from other countries amounted to 215,000 i)er?ons. For the 
seasonal labour that was German separate statistics are not available : 
but there is an indication in the fact that, in this same year, it was noted 
that there were some 137,000 labourers and farm-hands who were working 
in a province other than their native pro\dnce, and who possessed neither 
land of their own nor Dcpntatland : it may be presumed that amongst these 
the mivratoi'y labourers formed a con.siderable proportion. Since the sea- 
sonal labour was chiefly employed on the laiver farms, w^ha"^ the above 
table shows is that che “ free labourers were mainly emplo^^ed by the 
holdings oi medium size cultivated by the owners. Here the number of 
free labourers approached that of the farm-serv^ants, but the work they 
did had not, naturally, equal value, in so far as the former were emploved 
only at certain j)eriods, while the farm servants were engaged throughout 
the whole year. It happened, moreover, that industry was attracting a 
growing number of free labourers, particularly when they lived in prox- 
imity to a railway station, and the network of railways was becoming 
denser every year. It must, therefore, be concluded that the importance 
for field work of this class pf labourer was on the decrease. 

Thus, from whatever side we approach the question, we find alwaj’s 
a diminution of labour. If, notwithstanding this, the situation has not 
reached the dimensions of a catastrophe, that is because the small farms 
■could have recourse in a large measure to the labour of members of the 


3 
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family, and the large farms were saved by the growing influx of foreign 
migratory labour. 

The yearly influx of large gangs of labourers from Basteni Europe is 
among the most remarkable of the phenomena of the recent history of 
German agriculture, and has, not without reason, profoundly stirred pubHc 
opinion in Germany. It was seen that German agriculture would be in a 
very difficult position, if it were obliged to rely for its furtherance on work- 
ers whose advent depended on the good will of foreign countries. Stress 
was constantly laid on the dangers that threatened the country at large 
from these masses of workers of another language and a lower cultural 
level. On the other hand it could not be ignored, though it was often 
overlooked, that the migratory labour tem])orarily supphed an absolutely 
indispensable requirement of German agriculture. Many causes combined 
to increase the need for migratory labour during the last twenty-five years 
of the nineteenth century. Above all in Germany, displaying as it did a 
rapid development of economic life in all directions, the labour supplies of 
the country itself were not adequate to the immense work to be done. Not 
only agriculture, but ab'o industry, and the constniction of roads, railways 
and canals , were requiring the work of labourers from abroad . But in the ca^e 
of agriculture the need was even great ei, both because as a coii'-equencc of 
the niial exodus to the towns there was a serious ^liortage of labrnir, and 
because, in view of the diieclions in wliich agricultural production was 
developing, the migratory laboui was the most likely to fill I0 the best 
advantage the gaps so caused in the rauk^ of agricultural laboui. The 
iru leasing tendency to intensive cultivation lesiilted in farm work being 
heaviest during the season when the w'eather is good At the sunie time 
the winter work had become more restiicted in consequence of the aboli- 
tion of threshing with the flail, and of the giving up of a number of domes- 
tic industries formerly practised. Hence the net‘d of labour best 
met by labouiers who, after oompleliug the seasonal work, went away, 
so that the farmer wa^ not at the charge of mamtainiug them during the 
winter This system rendered agricultural x:)roduction much more econom- 
ical. There was in addition the circuiu'-tance that the intensive field 
work, particular!}" the cultivation of sugar-beet, imposed physical condi- 
tions of labour to which the migratory labouier, with fewer want^, submit- 
ted more leadily than did the German farm labourer. 

The first seasonal labourers who found their way to the Province of 
vSaxony and to the neighbouring regions of Central German}', where the 
cultivation of sugar-beet first began to be developed on a larger scale than 
formerly, were not foreigners. They came from the neighbouring provin- 
ces of Jb!)astern Germany and were called, from the province to which they 
migrated, Sachsenganger , a name which was kept up even when for a long 
time they no longer went tf) Central Germany only, but had crossed first 
the Weser, and then the Rhine itself. Then* followed foreign seasonal 
labourers, coming chiefly from the Slav countries of Eastern Europe. 

Industrial development contributed largely to the increase of migrat 
ory labour, not only indirectly, by taking away labour supplies and thus. 
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forcing agriculture to find foreign labour to replace that withdrawn, but 
also in a direct way. Out of 783,000 labourers from foreign countries 
registered in 1913-14, 437,000 belonged to agriculture and 346,000 to in- 
dustry. In reality the number of the foreign seasonal workers was higher. 
The obligation to regi'-ter did not hold good in all States of the Confedera- 
tion. In Bavaria, in Hesse and in the Hanseatic towns this obligation is 
still non-existent ; in Baden it has only existed since 1917 and in Saxony 
and in Wiirttemberg it was only in force, up to 1920, to a limited extent. 
But even where there was the obligation, a not incomiderable number of 
the foreigners succeeded in evading it. 

The estimate that before the War there were about a million foreign 
seasonal workers should not be far from the truth 

The foreign farm labourers who had come into the country foi a time 
only, registered in IQ13-14, came * 


Prom 

Russia 

286,400 

n 

Austria 

. 130 600 

)) 

Hungarv 

5,300 

)) 

Holland and Belgium ...... 

9 600 

)) 

Denmark. Sweden and Norway . . 

] 200 

n 

Switzerland 

I 500 


Other countrie^ 

100 


Total . . 

. 436,700 


Amongst tlie countries from which the lalxmrers came Rinria and Aus- 
tria-Hungary <up])lied bv far the largest number ; only 14,500, that is about 
ihiee per cent , came fiom other State*-. As far as nationality is concerned, 
Poles came fir^t, with a contingent of 327,200 persons (75 ])ei cent ) Of 
these, 269 000 weie Rinsian Pole^, 58 200 Galician PoIcn. The number 
of Ruthenians (68,200) was also consideiable. 

The fact that the foreign seasonal laboureis, coming from Ivisteni 
rvurojie, spoke a language which was not understood in Germany and were 
animated by political sentiments by no means friendly to the Germans, 
naturally often led to an unsatisfactory ^tate of affairs The employer 
could not deal directl}^ with these men. Personal contact, which is es- 
sential to the creation of sati‘-factor3" lelations in work, wa- practically 
impossible. The ^ole possibility of relations between the labourci'^ and 
the employer was through foremen, the only ones among them who 
spoke (krmau, who were a<cused of exjiloiting and cheating their compa- 
triots in a most shameless way. Breaking of contracts and strikes at 
critical junctuies not infrequently occurred. 

It was on this account that accusations, sometimes in justified, were 
brought against the Poles. There were certainly among them some un- 
desirable elements, but for the most part they were people who had come 
of their own free will, who, dissarif-fied with the low wages the}^ could earn 
at home^ used to work with great diligence in Germany and saved what 
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they could to buy a piece of land in their own country. Thus on the whole 
they were not a picked lot in a bad sense, but rather a selection of the more 
active, of those who were anxioiis to improve their position. No doubt 
they were on a lower cultural level. But if they had not been, would they 
have come into Germany to take up work which wa'^ too heavy for the 
German labourer ? 

§ 2. The number of those caei^ed up. 

In order to estimate the need for agricultural labour in Germany 
during the War, it is necessary to ascertain what was the proportion of 
those under obligation of militaiy^ service who belonged to the agricultural 
classes, and what number were actually called up. To reply with any 
exactitude to this question it would be necessary to have at our disposal 
the records kept by the Army Command on the civil occupations of the men 
called up. On enquiry being made at the archives of the Reich it appears 
that there are no records of this kind in existence. It is thus necessar3'’ 
to arrive at a solution of the question by an indirect method 

My calculations are based chiefl}^ on the total figures relating to the 
number of men called up, without taking an}’ special count of the agricub 
tural population 

Taking all the classes together of those under obligation to serve — 
that is to say the classes from i86g to 1900 — there would be a total of 
17,200,000 men (i). 

The real figure is lower. There must be subtracted, in the first place, 
deaths between 1910 and 1914, and, in the second place, about half of the 
class younger than these bom in 1900 and of the class older tlian those born 
in 1869, i^ince the calling up of these two classes had not yet been completed 
when the War came to an end. It may be thus concluded that the total 
number of the persons compelled by their age to render military service 
came to 10,500,000 men. 

According to the official data published in the last issue of the Sta- 
TisTisciiEs Jahrbuch FUR DAS DEUTSCHE Reich (page 2 y) there were 
mobilized during the War, in all, 13,250,000 men This gives an over- 
plus of 3,250,000 persons, who were liable to military service on the ground 
of age, but who were not called up. This is confirmed by the following 
calculation. From information obtained from the archives of the Reich 
we know that in Pnissia on 26 March 1918 the number of persons liable for 
military service not called up amounted to 2,220,0000 ; if it is taken into 
account that Pmssia included sixty per cent, of the population of the Reich 
and that a higher ]rercentagc of j:>ersons not called up must be attributed 
to Prussia because the officials of the Reich who were exempted from ser- 
vice mostly resided there, ic would seem likely that the total number of 
those not called up amounted to 3,250,000 persons. 

The strength of the Army at the end of the War is shown in the Statis- 


(i) ScQ : Statistic des deut.schen Reichs, VoE 2^0, page 202. 
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tisches Jahrhuch as 8,000,000 men, besides the 3,250,000 men not called 
to arms. If theie be added the 1,800,000 men who fell in the War, and 
1,000,000 prisoners, there would remain, otit of the 16,500,000 men liable 
for military service, a residue of 2,450,000 persons who at the end of the 
War belonged by age to the classes liable but who were exempted from 
service. The fact of this residue does not invalidate the exactness of our 
calculation. In this figure of 2,450,000 men there must be included in 
the first place those who were in the first instance unfitted foi military 
service, either by physical disability or by illness, and in the second place 
those who became so during the War, being either disabled as a result of 
wounds or discharged on account of some chronic malady. 

So much with regard to the total number of persons liable for milit- 
ary service and actually called up. Wliat percentage of these belonged 
to the agricultural population ? 

According to the census of occupations of 1907, alx)ut 29 i^er cent, 
of the total population were reckoned as agricultural population. The per- 
centage of men fit for military service and called up from the countiy in 
respect to the total of those mobilized must have been somewhat less than 
29 per cent., since, as has been observed, on account of the migration, the 
age groups from which the men called to arms were cliiefly drawn (from 18 
to 45 years), were rei^resentecl in a somewhat lower ratio in the country 
than in the towns. On the other hand the proportion of those physically 
fit for military service was much liigher in the country than in the town. 
Taking both these factors into account, it may be concluded, witliout in- 
curring the risk of being accused of making an arbitrary estimate, tliat 
about one quarter of all the men fit for service belonged to the agricultural 
population. If theiTof the figures quoted above 25 per cent, at most be 
reckoned as belonging to the agricultural population, we get the f()llow- 
ing result, as regards totals: 

Number of men (in millions) 
BelonginK to the 
In all agricultural classes 


Liable for service 16.5 4.1 

Mobilized 13*25 3-3 

Not yet called up at the end of the War . . 3.25 0.8 

In the army at the end of the War ... 8.0 2.0 

Killed and prisoners 2.8 0.7 

Unfit and disabled 2.45 0.6 


From these figures it ma}’ be deduced then that in the course of the 
War there were called up between 3,250,000 and 3,500,000 persons who 
were engaged in agriculture, wliile the number of those who were in the 
Army at the end of the War amounted to 2,000,000 ; adding the prisoners 
and those who had been killed in action before the end of the Wat it appears 
that nearly 2,700,000 men had been withdrawn from agriculture. 

The full meaning of these figures is seen if they are compared with 
the total number of the men occupied in agriculture ; this makes it possible 
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to see how small were the resources of labour lemaining available for agri- 
culture. 

Agricultural population in 1907 


(in thousands) 

Men Women 

Persons engaged in agriculture as their main 

occupation 5.023.1 4,558.7 

Members of the family of 14 years of age 

and upwardvS 128.6 1,638.4 

Members of the family under 14 years ofage . 2,732.1 2,692.3 

House servants 4.2 143-3 


In these figines there are not included those who carry on agricniltural 
work as a subsidiary occu])ation or as in any way secondary. Farm ser- 
vants, of either sex, are not of course enumerated under the heading '' house 
servants but are included in the group of “ ]>ervSons engaged in agriculture 
as their main occupation. The whole of the agricultural production 
mainly depended, then, on the work of thi^ group, which taking men and 
women together, included about 10 million persons. As a supply not 
fully remunerative we may add members of the family of 14 years and more. 
Omitting women, the males belonging to the two groups included 5,200,000 
persons. Of lhe‘'e, according to our calculations as set foith above, there 
were in all mobilized in the course of the War 3,300,000 or 63 5 ])er cent. 
And tliat this percentage is not exaggerated is shown by an enquiry made 
in 1916-17 in about 3.000 rural communes of Bavaria, from which it appear- 
ed that in those districts there had been withdrawn from agricultuie up to 
70,6 per cent, of the supplies of labour available befi^e the War (i). It 
is tnie that the calling up only took place gradually. But the men sui>plied 
to the army from the niral population were always the strongest and the 
most efficient workers. Plow was it jiossiblc for German agriculture to 
be maintained at the full level of production ? 

§ 3. The PROHIBITION OF THJv REPATRIATION OF FOREIGN MIGRATORY 
EABOFR DURING THP: WAR. 

It was a fortunate circumstance for German agriculture that the out- 
break of war coincided with a time when the foreign seasonal labourers 
were still in the country. The harvest had liaully begun. Its completion 
would have been endangered most seriously, if tho^e workers whose labour 
was now doubly precious had been allowed to leave Germany. As far as 
the Russian labourers were concerned, inasmuch as they were liable for 
military service, this possibility was excluded for military reasons alone. 
It was thus decreed almost immediately after the outbreak of war that the 
Russian labourers who had come for the harvest must remain quietly 
wherever the3^ were carrying on their work. 

But what was to be done, once the harvest was over ? 

v 

(t) ScHLirrrNBAT^PR : Produktionsbedingitngen der deutsohen Eandwlrtsrhaft. 
deutsch MonuUh , 1917. 
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The problem had to be settled in the autumn of 1914. The optimism 
that prevailed in Germany as to the duration of the War found exi^ression 
in a Decree that the Ministry of the Interior j‘‘sued on 28 Septemter 1914 
by the terms of which “ having regard to the number of unemployed in Ger- 
many the period witliin which the foreign migratory lab(')ur would have 
to leave Germany was prolonged, tluil is to say instead of beginning on 
20 December and ending on i Februar3^it would have begun from i Decem- 
ber and would last till 14 March. Those who were liable for military 
service, that is men from 17 to 45 years, were naturally" excluded from re- 
patriation. They all had to remain in the places where they had up to 
then been at work. The employers weie obliged to give them lodging and 
food even after the expiration of the hiring agreement and unless the^^ were 
able to find work for them d<^ in tcturn for their maintenance, they were 
entitled Lo receive a inone}' pa^nnent from the Rus^-ians in exchange (i). 
The labourers n('>t liable to militar^^ service and the women could leave the 
country Iw passing through neutral territor^^ if not bound by an}^ agreement. 
They would be free to return home direct across the frontiers, ‘“O soon as 
the ciossing of frontiers was again po'^vible. In the event of repatriation 
not taking })lace, the^^ would ha\e to remain wherever they had been at 
work, on the ‘•amc conditions as those liable for military service (2). 

It wry ‘■oon became <|Uile clear that it was advisable to retain the eea- 
soual laboui in the country. I low would it be possible without their liel]) 
to carr}^ out the spring cultivation ? Naturall}^ their reti m could not 
be counted on The objection-, previon^l}" lai-ed that these foreigners 
were taking the bread out of the luoutlis of unemployed German^ proved 
to be without foundation. The decrease in the chance^ of work wdiich the 
outbreak of War brought about only affected the industrial trades and was 
soon more than balanced bv the call to the colours. Already" on 12 Octo- 
ber 1914, by which time the let real fiom the Marne had not failed to make 
its impression, the Ministry’ of the Interioi issued ex])lanatory notes 
to its Decree of vSe])tcmbei, giving an interpretation of it u)mewhat differ- 
ing from that hitherto acted upon The general tendency of the^e measures 
w^as directed towards keeping in the country all the Russian labourer- who 
were in Germany at the time. Their lela Lions with the emjdoyer were to 
be as friendly and pleasant as |x>ssible, with a view to making the pro- 
longation of the hiring agreement to the next season acceptable also to the 
laliourers. Nor was any importance of a practical kind to be attached to 
the original provisions by which labour not liable to militar^^ ser\ice and 
female labour could be rcpatiiatcd through neutral teriitory. Such reg- 
ulations had been issued mereh^ in compliance with certain understandings 
with Russia in the interests of Germans who happened to be in Russia. 
And if employers had been allowed to require from the Russians during the 


(t) This payni.?Ttt was 50 Ffenni^^e per ; in case of need, this =um could be deducted 
n the caution money deposited with the employer. 

{2) The representatives of the General Command, in so far as they were invested with 
executive power, gave suitable directions to meet these cases. 
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winter a payment for their keep, the farmers should understand neverthe- 
less that it was to their own interest to give these labourers free board and 
lodging. '' It would be a mistake to underestimate the danger of a further 
withdrawal of the supplies of agricultural labour A very high value 
was to be placed upon the harmony of the relations between employer and 
immigrant labourers, since the country would come to depend more and 
more upon the seasonal labour. Every endeavour was to be made to come 
to a friendly understanding ; if that failed then recourse was to be had to 
strong measures. If the foreigners could not be made to understand that 
they had to work, the possibility of internment in a prisoners' camp 
would have to be contemplated. 

In order to exercize a control over these labourers their liberty of 
moving about was curtailed. They might quit their own district only by 
police permission and might change their employment only with the author- 
ity of the Landrat. Employers who took on foreign labourers without a 
note of discharge from their previous employer and without a police vise 
rendered themselves liable to imprisonment. Voluntaiy dex>arture or 
disappearance of the labourers had to be reported witliin 47 hour.‘"\ under 
pain of a x>enalty. 

But by the Decree of the Ministry it was clear that j^reference was 
given to a friendly understanding rather than the emplo^nnent of severe 
measures. In an appeal to the employers dated November 1914 the Deut- 
sche Arheiterzentrale invoked the humanitarian feelings of the farmers : 

It must not be lost sight of that the strain of War presses hardly on these 
foreigners too. They are all separated from their country and from their 
relations, and many of them may be feeling an overwhelming desire to 
see their homes, their wives and children, and to be near their own people 
at this crisis. And if their stay here means for these people physical 
safety from danger and death, a secure retreat from the hurricane of war, it 
is in Tes}>ect to things of the spirit, a grievous restriction, a bitter fate. The 
farmer who liears this in mind will more readily find the right note to strike 
in talking with his men about the agreement, and he will not fail to come to 
an understanding, if he will also pay attention to the warning that the in- 
terest s of his own farm and of German agricnilture as a whole may convey. 
Everything depends on agriculture commanding in tliis next year the lab- 
our indispensable for the accomplishment of its imj^ortant tasks, and to 
achieve this end the main factor is confidence as between employers and 
men, and contentment on the part of the people detained here. It will be 
absolutely necessary and fair to give an undertaking immediately to these 
labourers that for the next agricultural season (beginning from 15 March) 
they should be paid the same wages and allowances as they were this year, 
and to treat them through the winter in vsuch a way as that they are not 
merely protected against hardships and privations, but are also in the way 
of earning something, if they are prepared to work 

These and similar admonishments did not remain without effect* 
In December 1914 the Ministry of the Interior could declare with satisfac- 
tion that almost everywhere the Russians were still employed at their 
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fonuer places of work. Thus special measures to provide for unemx>loyed 
Russians were unnecessary. The agreements concluded with the labourers 
were in general so formulated as to engage them for the coming season. 
As a guarantee to the emx>loyer it was stipulated that the money wage 
should not be paid in full ; he might keep back about 30 per cent, to be 
paid only at the time of the departure of the labourers which, it was an- 
ticipated, would take place in the normal way in the autumn of 1915. 

Cases of labourers who had absconded were very rarely reported. In 
the province of vSaxon^^, which had the gieatest number of foreign labourers 
and where the frontier was not far away, there were however some attempts 
at escape. But there was no scope for this on a large scale. This is showi: 
by the statistics of the Deutsche Arbeiterzentrale. This bad legistered dur- 
ing the year 1913-14 (i October to 30 September) 286,413 seasonal farm- 
labourers coming from Russia ; their number in the next working year 
was only reduced to 275,972. The decrease was thus extraordinarily small. 

A different kind of piocedure was naturally followed in respect to the 
Austro-Hungarian labourers. The men liable for mihlary service had to 
be sent to their own count r}'. Those not so liable would wilhngly have 
been retained in Germany. Since Galicia immediately became the centre 
of military ox}erations, the Austrian Govemment itself attached no import- 
tance to their return. The Austro-Hungarian Consul-General at Berlin 
therefore in December 1914 gave the male and fenude workers from Gah- 
cia who were in Germany the fatheily advice that they should stay 
where they were offered the possibility of an existence without pressing 
anxieties and should continue to do their work quietly. '‘Anyone who wants 
to return to Galicia runs the risk of being sent back from the frontier or of 
being taken to the concentration camps. It is eas}^ to xmderstand that to 
remain where one is in Germany is to be preferred to an ex})ensive, tedious 
and fruitless journey, or particularly to a sojourn in a concentration camp. 
Here at least you have a roof over your beads, your keep and a wage. " 
lyater however the repatriation of these people seemed desirable, as they 
came to be wanted in their own country. Out of consideration for their 
allies, the German authorities could put no hindrances in the way of the 
departure of the Galicians. And thus the number of the seasonal labourers 
who were natives of Austria-Hungary fell off considerabl}" from year to year, 
as appears from the following figures of the Deutsche Arbeiterzentrale : 

1913- 14 135,868 

1914- 15 49.791 

1915- 16 26,581 

1916- 17 19.304 

1917- 18 14.262 

But we have anticipated events. In the autumn of 1915, it was 
decided that for the winter again the Russian labourers could not leave 
the country. The measures of the preceding 3^ear were again renewed 
and formulated once more. The representatives of the Army Command 
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issued a new Order, regulating the relations between employers and 
labourers ; this was made known by means of public notices. There were 
also explanatory notes'' which w'ere not published Since these regula- 
tions remained in force so far as their principal lines were concerned for 
the whole duration of the War, it seems well to set them out in detail. 

§ I. ** All Russian labourers of both sexes are forbidden for the future 
and until a new order is issued to leave the country without authority. 
From this prohibition are exempted women and men of less than 17 years 
of age or more than 45 years, not being bound by a hiring agreement, 
who hold a railway ticket to a station in a neutral country and a passport 
vised by the diplomatic or consular representative of that country, and who 
may satisfy the regulations in force for journeys to the frontiers of the 
ReAch ". To this provision there is subjoined in the explanatory notes " : 
“ The prohibition of direct repatriation across the Prusso-Russian frontier 
is absolute, in the sense that not even any consent the employer may give 
can do away with it “In case of urgent necessity female labourers or male 
labourers not liable to military service can obtain a permit to go to their 
own country for a fixed time, but only when there is no ground for believ- 
ing that the person in question may considerably protract the period of 
leave granted or indeed may not return at all. The authorization for de- 
finite repatriation to Russia is only given to those labourers who in conse- 
quence of illness or accident have become unfit for productive work. The 
return to their own country of women and of men not liable to military 
service, across a neutral vState, is to l)e allowed, in conformity with the agree- 
ment with the Russian (rovemment, but the effective value of this excep- 
tion to the prohibition of repatriation is veiy' small since the home of 
the great majeuity of the Russian labourers is to the west of the present 
Russian front, and it cannot therefore be reached by these people across 
a neutral country 

§ 2. “ Russian labourers whether men or women may not go beyond 
the district boundaries of their place of work (except to go to be present 
at religious services, on Sunday and on festivals, at the church of their 
own faith nearest the place of work) without a permit given by the local 
police authority. 

Transfer to another place of work must be authorized by the author- 
ities 

The “ explanatory notes “ show that the prohibition formerly in force 
as to going beyond the local police district boundaries had been transfonned 
“ for reasons of convenience into an unequivocal prohibition to change the 
])]ace of abode “. Thus on the one hand undesirable changing of the centre 
of work was made more difficult, and on the other hand obstacles were 
put in the way of Russian labourers of a wider area meeting too often and 
being incited by restless spirits to disorder and ofiences against the law. 
The changing of the place of work was made dependent on the circumstance 
that the la]x)urer was assured of occupation by another employer. If 
those who had up to that time been the employers also had agreed to the 
transfer, permission was granted without further question ; in the contrary 
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case the decision was to be based on a fair consideration of the grounds of 
the requests of the labourer and of the employer. 

§ 3* “ For Russian labourers employed in agriculture or in similar 
undertakings to whom the prohibition of paragraph i applies, the follow- 
ing special regulations also hold ; 

“ At the expiration of the present hiring agreements new ones valid 
for the winter months and for the season igi6 must be concluded, and the 
labourers are under an obligation to ap])ly to the local police authority 
before 31 January 1916 as the last date, for the granting of the certificate 
of recognition as labourers for the year 1916. 

“ Idle employers must ascertain that this obligation has been punc- 
tually x>erformed and arc expected to re])ort defaulters in this respect, by 
the 5 February at latest, to the competent Landrat, stating at the same time 
whether a new hiring agreement has been stipulated or not. 

‘'There must be supplied to Russian labourers who at the expiration 
of the existing hiring agreement had not made a fresh one, by their employer 
up to that time, food and lodging for the period between the expiry of the 
agreement and the stipulation of a new one, and this against a payment of 
0.70 marks per day per person by the labourer, to be deducted if necessar^^ 
from his caution-money 

The “ explanatory notes ’’ added that the clauses of the hiring agree- 
ment remain a matter foi a free understanding between the parties concern- 
ed ; but the Chambers of Agriculture were authorized for that year also to 
assist their members by issuing general rules in which in respect to wages 
for fatm work a distinction w^ould be made between the period kusting from 
about the 15 December to the 15 March and the following months otmore 
concentrated agricultural wxnk. The Landrate, as in the past, w^ere to 
consider as one of their most important tasks that of promoting a peaceful 
understanding lxitw\‘en em])l(>yers and labourers and of upholding by their 
influence the concluding of agreements by which the rights of both x^nrties 
would be satisfied. Peculiarly beneficent and effective action could be 
taken in this way on behalf of labourers who within the time fixed had not 
entered on a fresh hiring agreement If the efforts failed in face of unrea- 
soning resistance and obstinate oj^)osition on the part of the labourers, 
these latter as soon as the}^ could be considered as unemplo^^ed were to be 
reported to the Army Command for internment in a prisoners’ camp. 
The tendency that might arise on the lyait of individual employers to 
reduce their labour resources to(^ far in the winter with the aim of cutting 
down the wage-sheet and in the expectation of being able to make up in the 
spring by the work of prisoners of w^ar w^as to be met by letting it be under- 
stood that supplies of prisoners of war would not be available for this purpose. 

§ 4. Finally the last paragraph contains the penalties for the cases 
of infringement of the regulations of paragra])hs 1 to 3 and in connection 
with these the “ explanatory notes make the observation that the penalty 
of imprisonment, the only one provided in the ordinances of the Army 
Command for the previous year in the case of breach of the prohibition 
against change of residence, had caused inconvenience, since the labour of 
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those so punished was thus withdrawn from the employer for a period more - 
or less long even in the less serious cases, where there was no intention of a 
breaking the agreement or of unauthorized return to the native country. 
For these cases, money penalties would be adopted in the future. On the 
other hand, grave breaches of contract, with or without unauthorized 
attempt at escape to the native country, would be met, as in the past, by 
penal restrictions on personal liberty. And so that these might make 
more impression, the labourer after the punishment was over would not be 
returned immediately to a place of work, but would be first assigned for 
about four weeks to a prisoners’ camp. 

It must be admitted that in point of severity the measures left nothing 
to be desired. They would have been called Draconian, except that they 
were issued by a State which, being systen\atically starved by its enemies, 
was engaged in a struggle foi its very existence. The life of the nation 
depended on the national agricultural production. No means could re- 
main untried to ensure the necessary labour for the fields. 

And yet it had to become obruous that with. the passage of time, it 
became increasingly difticult to maintain the seasonal labourers in the coun- 
try. The need for labour for the war industries became greater, and since 
these could and did pay wages incomparably higher than those paid by 
agr^cultuie, which was forced to let its produce go at low prices, these 
industries exercized a consideiable power of attraction on the labourers. 
A contributory cause was that the farmers themselves made the mistake 
of releasing temporaril3^ for iiidustr}^ their own seasonal labourers during 
the winter, so as to save the necessity of finding their keep. It naturally 
pnwcd difficult for agriculture to regain this labour, once the men had 
begun to enjoy the higher industrial wages, or it the farm work was taken 
up again it was not to be expected that there would be the former content- 
ment with it. ♦ 

If, notwithstanding, according to the statistical returns of the Deutsche 
Arheiterzentrale, the number of the Russian seasonal labourers did not 
fall off, but increavsed in a not inconsiderable proportion, this must be at- 
tributed to various cau.ses. Above all it is to be remembered that the regis- 
tration was carried out much more strictly than had been done previously 
and in the second place the Deutsche Arheiterzentrale succeeded in obtaining 
a fresh supply of labourers from the territories occupied by the German 
armies. 

As early as 1915 the Deutsche Arheiterzentrale had recruited and brought 
into Germany labourers from the occupied Russian territories. Their 
number was not very large ; there were only 35,000 men who were to be 
wholly devoted to agriculture. Amongst these were however included 
14,000 Russo-( 3 erman returned emigrants. 

The following year an even greater effort was made. So as to 
concentrate the work of recruiting the labour, the monopoly was given 
to the Arheiterzentrale, but the representatives of the employers could 
collaborate with it and could be permitted for that purpose to introduce 
labour into the country. In fact officials of the Chamber of Agriculture 
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went to Poland several times expressly for the purpose. The labourers 
were taken over at the frontier. Expenses of the inward journey were 
paid by the employer, those of the return journey by the labourer. The 
labourers underwent medical inspection at the frontier and also vaccination 
and disinfection. The minimum wage decided on was laid down at the 
time of the recruiting . In 1916 the pay was as follows : 

(A) Money wages on the higher scale and payment in kind on the more 
restricted lines {so-called Russian imges ''). 

1. Rate per day, according to the season, the age and sex of the 
labourer, from 1.20 to 2 60 marks ; 

2. Weekly payments in kind : 30 pounds of potatoes, 2 litres of skim- 
med milk or one litre of unseparated milk or of sweetened coffee with milk, 
half a poimd of flour, three pounds of bread, 2 pounds of husked barley 
o 1 of semolina or of husked oats or one pound of beans, half a pound of 
meat, one pound of sugai and half a pound of salt. 

(B) Money usages on the louer scale and payment in kind on the higher 
scale {the so-called “ Galician xoages ”) : 

1. Rate per day, from 0.80 to 1.75 marks ; 

2. Weekly payments in kind: one pound of husked barley or rice, 
one pound of beans, one pound of lard, one pound of meat, 25 pounds of 
potatoes, 7 litres of skimmed milk or three and a half litres of unsepar- 
ated milk, half a pound of salt Instead of 10 pounds of bread for men, 
S pounds for women, boys and girls, and one pound of flour, the ration of 
bread and flour fixed by the oidinance of the Federal Council for the Ger- 
man population as a whole had to be supplied ; but the difference might be 
paid in rnone^^ on the basis of the cuirent market prices. 

It may be said that these allowances were not only adeejuate but that 
thanks to the payments in kind included in them were of high value, giv- 
en the conditions of the provisioning of Germany, where from 1916 the 
scarcity of food had began to make itself felt. But if it was desired to at- 
tract labourers, food in some abundance had to be offered, even at the 
risk of arousing protest from the German populace. The recruiting work 
of the Deutsche Arheiterzentrale was however rendered more difficult by 
the state of the food supply of Germany. 

The migratory labour nevertheless l^ecame as time went on more and 
more essential. In the autumn of 1916 the Deutsche Arheiterzentrale ad- 
vised employers to give up a special winter agreement on a reduced scale. 
This advice was based on the ground that, whereas at the beginning of the 
War the retention of these labourers in the country could considered as 
a sort of guarantee measure, which however imposed a considerable bur- 
den on the employers without a corresponding advantage, the situation 
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now resolved itself into this, that the farmers could not get on without these 
labourers, even in winter. And accordingly a lowering of the wage below 
the proportion fixed in the agreements for the summer (already low, since 
the shorter winter hours of work were taken into consideration), would not 
be justified in the circumstances and would seem to be unfair to all concerned. 
By such measures the desire to return to their own country, always there, 
would become much stronger, which would constitute a real danger inas- 
much as the frontiers were now in fact open, owing to the incorpoiation 
of the frontier guards in the army. Further the employers were advised 
to provide sufficient food ; this not only as a duty, but in their own interests. 
It was recommended to give these people all necessaries, even when it was 
not so provided in the contract. If for special reasons this was not feas- 
ible, the eniplo^^er ought to give his men every possible assistance in the 
purchase of the necessary food Finally it was reconmiended that employ- 
ers should increase the payments in kind in respect to the rates fixed by 
the Zentralc seeing that the rise in prices had aifected not only foodstuffs, 
but also the other articles of prime necessity. 

The situation became more acute and gave rise to further anxiety, 
when the important event of the proclamation of the Kingdom of Poland 
became known. In consecpience of this there had to be a change in the 
attitude of the German Government towards the Polish labourers and the 
Russian seasonal labourers were mainl> of Polish nationality. Formerly 
the}^ had been citizens of a an enetny vState, and as such could be subjected 
to various sorts of treatment, wthout their being able to complain of their 
treatment in comparison with the unhappy lot of German civilians intern- 
ed in enemy countries. The)^ received fair pay and higher than in time of 
peace. It is true they were subjected to prohibitions as to change of re- 
sidence, but this restriction of personal liberty seemed a Muall thing com - 
I)ared with internment in concentration camps. 

The effect both on the Polish labourers and on the Gennan farmers 
was very marked. The former at once thought theit they could return to 
their country, as they had been for several years so cageily hoping to do ; 
but the German fanners felt it spelt disaster for them, if the Poles, who in 
many parts now represented the sole supply of male labour left, should 
leave their farms. The calamity that might result from a general exodus 
of the more valuable agriailtural labour was simply unimaginable. The 
vocational associations and the agricultural organizations combined to 
resi.st such a possibility and made urgent representations to the Chancellot 
of the Empire and the Minister of War. 

The Government officials of Berlin endeavoured to soothe these trou- 
bled spirits. In December 1916 the representatives of the General Com- 
mand issued a notification something to the following effect : Now that the 
Kingdom of Poland is proclaimed, the military aims of Poland and Germany 
are identical. Accordingly every Pole is equally concerned and equally 
involved in the carrying on of the German military arrangements without 
disturbance. And therefore it is decreed that during the transition to 
complete self-government of the occupied territory of Poland, the existing 
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aTrangements shall remain in force, till further notice, for Poles resident 
in Germany. In spite of international agreements, the Poles who are 
working in the interests of the War in Germany cannot leave Germany, 
except for a short time. 

Everything had to remain as it had been. Indeed in a decree of the 
same date, the Minister of War ordained that the recruiting of P(dish lab- 
our in the interests of military economy must be pressed forward in every 
possible way. The public recruiting offices in Poland had to be kept going 
and were even enlarged. Women were to be employed as much as possible 
in Polish agriculture, so as to render a larger number of men available for 
Germany. Besides, all labourers not urgently required in Poland were to 
be immediately taken off work there. The object of all this was to prevent 
a stop being put to the immigration of labour from Eastern Euro])e. But 
it had now to be invited, whereas formerly it could be coerced. And in 
order to find minds x^repared to accept the invitation, it was essential to 
improve labour conditions. 

The first measure of a general character on the treatment of Russian 
labour which ax)peared aftei the x>roclamation of the Kingdom of Poland, 
in January 1917, already stiuck a somewhat altered note. Eeave to go 
home was granted to the Polish labourers : with a certain limitation how- 
ever. Tffiis leave was refused if there was any ground for suspecting that 
a labourei would overstep the limits of the furlough or would not return 
at all. Moreover, except in cases of urgent need, the leave could only be 
granted to labourers who were on farms where they had been empl()3?'ed for 
a certain length of time, namely about six months. 

Idnally, every labourer, before going on leave, had to make a declaration 
that any expen^e.^ incurred by his having to be brought back by force would 
be considered as advanced out of the payments made to him by his employer 
as wages. 

The same ordinance modified the prohibition on change of abode 
wloich was up to then in force. The C<mciliatif>n Committees attached to 
the General Command were t(' have the duty of acting organs for the 
settlement of questions arising between employers and employees, as re- 
garded change of abode on the part of the employees. But if one of the 
parties opposed the decision of the Committee, the question would have 
to be resxdved, as in the by fbe admini'^trative authorities "taking 

into due consideration the plea^- put forward by the employer and the 
labourer If the labourer had been as.signed to a new jilace of tmploy- 
merit care had to be taken tliat he did not receive a lower wage. 

" The excessively rigid ax>plication of the x^ro\dsions prohibiting 
change of abode often led to complaints the occasion for which it was 
worth while to remove in order to make the Poles ready to accei)c work in 
Germany. 

" (a) Inasmuch as the doctor, the chemist, the midwife, as well as the 
post-office, the co-operative stores, the charitable institution^ , the ."hops, etc., 
nearest to the labourers, though not far from their place of employment, 
are generally in another district, the labourers are obliged in order to pro- 
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vide for their needs and to satisfy the most essential requirements of life, 
to contravene the prohibition to quit their own district. Hence to prevent 
unnecessary hardship short absences Which, in the opinion of the employer, 
are necessary must be permitted. 

{h) It should also be borne in mind that in the less serious cases 
of breach of the regulation against change of abode, when there was no 
intention of defying the law or of returning to the native country without 
leave, a fine is first imposed, and moreover that such fines must be fixed 
within the maximum limits that the labourers can pay. In cUvSe of neces* 
sity there is no objection to the caution-money which the employer holds 
being used ^or this purpose, it being understood that repayment be after- 
wards made. 

As before, serious infractions of the agreement will be punished by 
penal restrictions of |)er?onal liberty; but consignment to a prisoners' camp 
should, in view of the change in the political situation, be resorted to only 
in extreme cases (if indeed it cannot be altogether given up) — when, that 
is to say, there is no other method of keeping the labourers in order 

In the autumn of 1917, certain other steps were taken in this direction. 
The possibility of obtaining leave of absence was recognized for Polish 
labourers belonging to the territories luider German occupation. In the 
case of large farms, this leave might to be taken in rotation, giving the first 
chance to married labourers, especially to the women, who had not had 
during the War any leave granted to vi^it their own country. Special 
appeal commissions were set up in connection with the Offices for War 
lilconoiriy, to which Polish labourers could apj)eal in case of refusal of leave. 
The prohibition on change of abode was s>till further modified. The Ar- 
bitration Committees were to include persons who could speak Polish. 
P'or church-going and also for short absences from the place of employment 
for any ordinary requirement, permission could be granted for the Current 
year. “ There must be no obstacle raised to the acces‘= of Polish labourers 
to German trades unions within the limits of the activities allowed 
by law 

The interests of the Polish labourers were however safeguarded by 
positive mea‘iures. In the zone of the sphere of action of the representa- 
tives of the General Command there were set up offices especially for the 
purpose of helping them. These offices were organs of the representatives 
of the General Command. They had the duty of overlooking the putting 
into force of what facilities were granted to the Polish labourers, and for 
that task could make use of representatives of the labourers themselves. 
They were expected to a^ certain if the lodging, food, pay and general treat- 
ment of the Pohsh work people was all that it should be. 

So as to ensure the more effective carrying out of these measures for 
the welfare of the labourers, the Ministry of War set up, where necessary , 
travelling inspection commissions, which were under the direction of a 
competent official and the members of which were in the confidence of the 
Poles. These went round visiting the different farms, under the auspices 
of ihe General Command ; they collected requests made and complaints 
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tendered and re]:K>ii:ed to the Ministry of War on these, and on the result 
of their own deliberations. They had however iK>t only to collect snch 
comxdaints but also to make matters clear to the Polish labourers and 
soothe their minds when their grievances were unfounded. Altogether 
they had to devote themselves to putting a .''toj) to hardships and to remov- 
ing grievances that had a real existence. 

For the following agricultural season wages were considerably increa^-ed. 
Proof of tliis ai)j)ears from the scale of remuneration laid down for employers 
by the Chamber of Agriculture for the Rhine Province, 5 December 1917 : 


T. Rates of pay per day. 

For the four winter months (December, January, hVbruary, March) : 

Men 3.00 marks 

Women 2.00 

For the remaining eight months : 

Men 3.50 marks 

Women 2.50 

Besides, payments in kind as in peace-time or an equivalent money 
payment. > 

Bo3\s under 17 years of age were to be paid at the rates fixed for 
women. 

2. Payment for piece itork. 

(The rates are reckoned ])er Pnissian Morgen = 180 s(iuare Ruten). 
A. Harvest work : 


1. Reaping the winte-»* sown cereal cro])s, 

including binding, stocking and raking 

2. Reaping tlie summer croj)s 

3. Harvest money, as agreed 

4. Binding and stocking of croj^s machine 

cut 

5. Stocking corn 

6. Mowing grass 

7. Mowing of clover or lucerne 


6.00 marks 
6.00 » 


2 25 )' 

0.()0 )) 
3.00 

3.00 n 


B. Hoeing : 

I. Hoeing of sugar-beet : 

(a) P\>r the first weeding (the removal of weeds 


from between the rows) 2.50 

[h) Tliinning out the rows (each plant to be 

left so many inches from the next) 2.00 

{c) Singling 4.00 

[d) vSecond hoeing and singling 4.00 

(t^) Tliird hoeing 3.50 

2. Hoeing potatoes 3.00 

3, Hoeing cereals 2.70 


y\ 


)) 

)) 

V 


)) 

)) 
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C llarvcstin^^ of Suf^ar-beet: 

I. Lifting the ^iigai-heet, collecting into heaps, 


and making heaps of the weeds 14.00 marks 

2. Lifting die ‘-ngar-lxiet, collecting into heaps 
and covering with the leaves 14.00 )> 


As a lesnlt of this the seasonal Polish labourer^ were in a mtich better 
position than they were before the War. It may well be imagined that the 
employe! s were dissatisfied alxmt this Among the rural population, too, 
ihere was felt a lively and not unreaMmable discontent that grant.s of leave 
had been made to Polnh lalxmrers at the moment when there was a ‘•cheme 
for suspension of all leave for (Tcrman soldiers. 

And what came of all this liberal tieatment ^ Kxactly the opposite 
of what had been hoped, Tlieie seems, it is true, to have been no founda- 
tion foi the anxiety on the part of the farmers that the labourers, once 
having obtained leave, would not return any more : the large majority did 
come back to their work ; but it became increasingly difficulty to deal 
with the Poles. Fiiendly treatment was inteqireted weakness. The 
Polish labourers were never content Looking at it from their xxunt of view, 
this is comprehensible However well they were treated, theie was always 
the sore ])oint , then freedom of action was restricted, they were not free 
agents The Polish agitatois could always count on a ready ear when 
they s])oke of the work of these labourers m Germany as “ forced labour 

So long as the IVdish labourer was not free to dispose of hn owm lab- 
our it was eas;) to inflame him against Germany, and this was done very 
successfully All this coincided in time with the rapid worsening of the 
food situation in Germany The discontent grew as the food became nioie 
and more scarce The payments in kind protnised in the hiring agreements 
could not be kept to, and the extra pay given instead was not a compen- 
sation, since the money could bu> little or nothing. This was recognized 
even by the German authoiities, and an attempt was made to remedy 
the state of affairs by inclndimr the seasonal labourers on the lists drawn 
up by the gioiips of communes of persons authorized as “self suppliers'', 
ot by allowing then full board. But not much could be expected in view 
of the fact that theie was not a sufficient food supply in the country. Re- 
cruiting became more and more difficult. Rven the renewal of the former 
hiring agreements was iuteifercd with by the difficulties of the food supply. 
Ihirther, the Poles, towards the end of the War, lefiised to be bound by 
agreements, so that they might be free to return at once to their country 
the moment the peace to which they were looking forward was declared. 

The position had become untenable in Germany even before the final 
defeat. In the summer of iqi8, the authorities concerned were consider- 
ing whether the prohibition on repatriation of the Polish labourers should 
not be altogether suspended. The Deutsche Arheiterzentralc pronounced 
favourably on this, ]>artly in order to encourage reemiting, partly from 
political considerations, in view of the fact that compulsory measures could 
not have long been maintained in regard to the Poles. In spite of the pro- 
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hibltioii ou repatriation, the Polish contingent in Germaiu became guidually 
reduced from the time that Ihe frontiers were no longer occupied On 
this account fresh recruiting would have been necessary and it might have 
led to good results if only full freedom of action had been restored to the 
Polish labourers Thus and thu^ onl> would it have been possible to al- 
lay the strong feeling the Poh s entertained in regard to the (knmaii recruit- 
ing The mere eMtchword ' What ^ Do vou want to do forced lalxnir in 
Germany ? '' had an txlraordinan elTeet 

The representatives of German agriculture, on the other hand felt 
that they could not g’ve in seeinc that even in winter the Poles could not 
be dis])ensed with on the farms The authorities were cqualH not to be 
convinced at fiist but there was a change before long On 12 October 
r9i8 the Ministry of Wai issued the following order 

The regulations with re^jiect to the foicible bunging back of Polish 
labourers who have not returned fioin lea\c or who have e caped from then 
jilaoes of employment in Germanv cca^e to be in fence from this moment 
Ihirthei the piohibition of repatii itie)n is modified '•o far that all the 
Polish laim hands coming fiom the Ck)\cimuents of Waisaw and bublm 
who have concluded an agieemeni for the next season with their former 
em])lo>er may, it they so desiic go to then owm country on lca\e for the 
wmtei moiitlis always pioNukd that the trans])orl facilities and the 
condition^ of the woik on the farm make it possible 

‘ In the tre it> sliortly to be conchided witli the future Polish Go\ein- 
ment there ''hall be inseited a clai^'-e in accoidancc with wlucb th it Go\em- 
ment shall pledge itself to lepre'-s anv agitation in the count! y against the 
recruiting ol Polisli labour for emploMiienl in (kiman\ to ])Ut no obstacle 
in the way of this recruiting ou the part of German oigani/ations entrusted 
with this duty and on it^ own '-ide to take ^-tcjis to cn^uu the punctual 
return to tluir plice^ of employment of those jier^ons who may hive con- 
cluded agreements tor tlie next agricultural reason 

Tlii^ was the la^l provision of a geneial chaiacter on thi^ siibicit made 
bv the former Gciinan eovernmcnl It meant the abandonment of the 
attempt to regulate the problem of Poli'-h 1 ibour by its own authonlv 
It wa^- hoped that it would be possible to arrive at a solution with tlic aid 
of the new Ptdish State the creation of wliuh hid given ri^e to all tlie 
difliculties 

The revolution and the aimistue then speeclilv and effeetively swept 
the whole question off the stage A Decree of the Ministry of Public Works 
of 18 November 1918 briefly ordained that the foreign labourers should 
be at once sent away so as to ‘ give up then places to the laliourers letunied 
fiom the front In spite of protest'^ this was done without even waiting 
for the completion of the harv^e^t 

In Table II (page 866) wc giv’^e a statement ol the com])OMtion of the 
foreign seasonal lalxnir, on the ba^'is of the entnes regi’-tered by the 
Deutsche Arbeit erzenir ale The la^t year of the peace and the first two 
years of the after war peiiod are compared with the four veais of the 
War itself 
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Tahij: II. — Rei^istvafion Certificates 'issued to Foreign Seasonal Farm 

Labourers in German v 

(rroin Ihci repurts of the DLUhehe Arhcitcrzininih for the corresponding 
working ve.iis z October lo 30 Septemtxir). 

(a) Numbo of R( istrution ( ertiftiatcs Jssutd 


ConnUv i)t onuni 


ign~»s 

JOIS-lO 

ijiU-17 

j 9 i 7 ~t 8 

lOiti 'I9 

1919-20 

Russia . . 

11 s 

275.972 

3ii,b58 

32(),(>8 ^ 

3^8, 38() 

127 00() 

114.995 

inUiKiiiig Poles . . 

200 ,OoO 

2 1b, 5/2 

27(1,500 

27>S, ((>,) 

2 11,080 

93,i8(> 

89.839 

Germans . . 

II IS} 

21,329 

27,522 


3b, 200 

28,514 

18,555 

Others . 

b ,229 

5 071 

7 »b Y> 

lb, 28 ^ 

2 T, 10 () 

5,3o(> 

b ,583 

Austria-Hungary . . . 

I 

P), 7 di 

2(> 381 

10 301 

1 1 2(>2 

1 1,-150 

I f>/U »() 

including: Poles . . 

1 5^ 

20,01 T 

8,841 

b, p >7 

•lObb 

5 29 3 

8.799 

Riithenians 

(uS,23P 

2fr 0()0 

7^,228 

9,-185 

(5274 

3 .b 95 

3,929 

German- . . 

poS(> 

2 80 5 

2 (>05 

2 |8<1 

2,8 1 1 

2,958 

3,34 5 

C /eel IS 

9 '1 

5 b 7 

Oo() 

(>18 

55 T 

3 18 1 

329 

Others . 


',20 

21 J 

2 1 s 

190 

j |b 

2(>b 

Holland and Belgium 


7 1 lo 

(>,208 

5 5 -)^ 

5,50 

>.940 

2 , 9 <D 

Switzerland , 

1 5 H 

T ,(>0o 

1 905 

2 0 13 

2 107 

1 b4(> 

1, 21b 

Othei countries . 

3,288 

2 ,*li 3 

2 lb 5 

1 ,()5o 

1,882 

1 

10 59 

57b 

Total 

1 

33/»752 

? 18,817 

155 , 1^1 

S 7^.-:74 ' 

1 15094 

Mb, 274 


(b) PotciUta^L for mch Counhv of fh Votemn bei^onnl harm Lihourer^ 
sapfrli'd with Regii,traho)i (ifiifuoits 


Russia 

(>5 <1 

8i 7 

89.3 1 

91 <) 

93 b 

87 1 

84.4 

including: Poles 

61 b 

7i 9 

7 <) 2 

78.3 

78 2 

(> 1 I 

(>(> 0 

(.ermans , . 

2 (> 

7 2 

7.9 

9.0 

9 / 

K, () 

13.6 

Others . 

D1 

1 5 

1 

2.2 

lb 

5 7 

5 7 

4.8 

Austria-Hungai V, . . 

31 1 

148 1 

/(■> 

) 5 

5 8 

8 0 

12 2 

mein ding Poks 

Mi 

1 

5 > 

4-5 

1 8 


i.b 

b4 

Ruthoni ms . 

15 () 

7 7 

4.1 i 

2 7 

17 

2 (» 

2 9 

Germums 

0 c> 

08 

0 7 

0 7 

08 

21 

2.5 

C/cclis ... 

0 2 

1 02 ^ 

0.2 

0 2 

o.i 

1 0.2 

1 

0.2 

Others . . 

1 1 

0 09 

0 0() 

0.06 

! 0.05 

1 

! O.I 

0.2 

Holland and Belgium, j 

2.2 

' 2.3 1 

1.8 ! 

I 5 

1 

1 5 

2.7 

2.2 

Switzerland . | 

0.4 

b 5 

o.b j 

0 6 

0.6 

I 1 

1 O.Q 

Other countries . . 

0 7 

0 7 1 

9? 

b 5 

0.5 , 

0.8 1 

i 

b-3 

Total ... 

100.0 . 

100.0 1 

1 

TOO 0 1 

100.0 1 

1 

100.0 

100.0 1 

100. 0 
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Mainly on account of the withdrawal of practically two-tliirds of the 
seasonal labourers of Austro-Kungarian nationality, the number of foreign 
seasonal labourers fell in the first year of the War by about 100,000. That 
the total number increased steadily until it had again reached a liigh fig- 
ure in the last year of the War, is due to the recruiting undertaken by 
the Deutsche Arheiterzentralc. 

It recruited in the occiqfied territories : 


in 1914-15 34.^99 farm labouieis 

» 191 5-1 () ^7 AAA 

» 1916-17 

)) 1917-18 48,524 » » 

Total . . . 146,988 )) )> 


Of these, the following number were returned Rus^o-German emi- 
grants : 

in 1914-15 14,010 farm labouieis 

>'1915''^^^ 

M i 9 i()-i 7 3.4^0 

» 1917-18 6,424 )) 


Total . . . 29.178 » 

The number of labourers coming from Russia went on increasing ; 
in fact it reached a higher level than in peace time. 

It wus : 


in 1915-14 286,415 farm lalxmrcrs 

T9M-k8 -75.972 

» I9i5-i() 5115)58 )) » 

)) T9i()-i7 526,685 » )) 

)> 1917-18 548, 48() '' ) 


Since in the year 1914-15 502,855 farm labourers were registered as 
already in the place of employment, there should have been (if in the mean- 
time no departures had occurred) 449,751 such ])crsons in the country 
at the end of the War. 

There were actually only 372,274 at the end of the War, and accord- 
ingly, 77,477 labourers had gone awa3^ Bnt of these only 37,019 belonged 
to the group of labourers coming from Russia, and 40,458 belonged to 
Austria-Hungary and to other countries. Thus the number of the Russian 
seasonal labourers who ran away does not seem to have been very con- 
siderable, seeing that the ordinaiy^ reduction in numbers through disease 
and death cannot be left out of account, and it must be remembered 
that a certain number of the farm workers were transferred, during the 
War, to industry. 
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§ 4 TlUv KMPT,OYMENT OE PRISONERS OK WAR FOR FARM WORK. 

While it was of immense advantaj^e for agriculture and for the main- 
tenance of the food supply of Germany that it was possible in this way to 
make use of this mass of foreign seasonal labour, a further source of assist- 
ance was found in the prisoners of war — * another supply of foreign lab- 
our — a form of assistance that kept on increasing in importance as the War 
went on. This help was not at first taken into the calculations of the au- 
thorities. But when, after the first great battles, there was an immense 
influx of prisoners of war into Germany, the Quartermaster General made 
the proposal, at the beginning of September 1914, to utilize these prisoners 
(in the first instance he was only thinking of a section of the Russian 
prisoners) in the harvest operations, in particular so as to ensure the gather- 
ing of the potato and sugar-beet ciops The general ])rinciples to be fol- 
lowed in this matter nere accordingly formulated by the ministries concern- 
ed and communicated to the vaiioiis offices connected with them. It was 
laid down as a fundamental basis of action that the labour of prisoners 
of war was not to bring about any reduction of the cliances of employment 
for Gel man unemployed workpcfiple, but at the ^ame time it was stated 
that woik must nevertheless be found for the pri'»oners of war, '' ‘‘O as to 
avoid the demoializiiig effcci s of inactivit^^ to prex^nt the State from liaving 
to provide for their keep without corresponding advantage and, finally, 
to turn the labour capacity of the jinsoners to economic effect The 
Victualling lodging, and guarding of the prisoners would have to be the 
business of the military adminhtration. '' The feeding is to be kejit on 
the siiuple^'t posable lines, and in any oa^e the daily expen^’C is to be 
wit Inn ()0 Pjenntge per per^-ou In this sum the cost of a daily ration of 
500 grammes oi bread i^ not to be included The use of alcohol is forbid- 
den In the event of the utilization of the j^risoners in harvest work, 
the expenses of board, lodging and medical treatment were to fall on the 
employer No remuneration was to be von to the prisoners; however, 
in the case of a day's work exceeding five hours, a small payment of not 
more than to Pfennige might be given for each hour beyond that limit 
“ so that those who were diligent might have the benefit of some httle 
extra luxury in the way of food 

These "general principles " formulated in the early days when the 
employment of prisoners of war was only beginning, could not form the last 
word on the subject, which was full of complications. After careful consid- 
eration, there were published, on 15 January 1915 fresh "'explanatory 
notes " of a detailed kind, covering ten pages of print, relating to the re- 
muneration of ])risoners of war, and intended to take the place of all the 
previous pronouncements on the subject, and to fill up sundry gaps. 

Stress was once more laid on the necessity of keeping in mind, while 
employing ]>risoners of war, the general position of the labour market, 
and for this reason before making arrangements of any kind, the Central 
habour Information Bureau should be approached to know if there were 
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any considerations that vshoiild modify action. The utilization of prisoners 
of war, apart from any such considerations, should be carried out on the 
lines of article 6 of the Landkricghordmmg (Appendix to the Hague Con- 
vention of Octol>er 1907) It runs as follows • 

“ The State is authorized to employ pn‘'Oners of war as labourers, in 
aca>rdance with their calling and capacity, always excepting officers. The 
work given to them to do must not be excessive and it must be in no way 
connected with the military operation^ 

Permission may be accorded to the pri'^oners of war tf) execute 
work for public bodies, or for private persons or on their own account. 

'' Work for the State is paid at the rates applicable to soldiers of the 
German army foi the execution (^f similar work, or, if ^11 ch rates have 
not been fixed, in a proporlir n adequate to the work done 

" If the work is executed on the account of other public administra- 
tions or for private persons, the conditions aie fixed by agreement with 
the military authorities. 

The earnings of the prnoner'- of war arc to be U'-ecl for various alle- 
viations of their situation and anv ^ur|.ffiis, after deducting maintenance 
expenses, mu'^t be paid to them at the time of their release '' 

The clau'-es of the Landkriegsordnung only gave the main guiding lines 
But how was the remuneration of prisoners to be managed in jiractice ^ 
In the “ explanatory notes the following con ‘^i derations were set out : 
If the total State expense for the maintenance of pii'^oncrs were taken to- 
gether, it certainly would have exceeded the sum to which the pri'-oners’ 
Teiiiuneiation might have amounted m all Fiom that point of view, 
the labour (d prnoner^ of war could not have left a surplus to be paid 
after having deducted the co'^t of maintenance But if, instead of 
regarding thi'> expense as a whole, there were placed against the proceeds 
of the woik of any individual prisoner his share in the maintenance of all 
theie would have been, at most, a surphi‘- in respect of a few pri'-oners who 
might have hap])ened to have found work paid at a lugh rate, for example in 
Xirivate undertakings, where lbe> were replacing the free labour which had 
been called up But these would easily have found the w^ork that suited them, 
whereas the great mass of the jiri^oners, put to w^orks of public utility, 
less well paid and hca\der, would not have been able to eani any margin 
This would have been not only ivnfair, but also an inconvenience. On the 
other hand it was evident that coercion alone was not enough to make 
prisoners of war do work that really brought in some return. The ill-will 
that inevitably accompanied any forrfi of coercion could only be overcome 
if the prisoners of war were allowed some part of the money they earned. 

Since a surplus '' in the sense of article 6 of the Landkriegsordmmg 
was not to be anticipated, any share in the eainings would have to be 
arrived at on a entirely I'lew basis, namely, the fact that it was open to 
every prisoner of war doing work to ensure to himself ^ome share in the 
proceeds in so far as he by more application contributed to a correspond- 
ing increase in the proceeds of, or retums fi'om, that work This sharing in 
the return resulting from such increased output would act as a stimulus 
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on the prisoner, so that his powers would be more fully tnmed to account 
than if he were doing unremunerated labour ; and this would act in the 
general interest, so as to bring about a total increase of the proceeds and 
output of the prisoners' labour. 

It was evident that such a share in the proceeds of labour could not 
any longei depend, as regarded extent, on the amount of the remuneration 
in itself, but on the bard work by which this output or return was increased. 
I'or this purpo'^e it was necessary to distinguish, on the one hand, between 
the rate at which the prisoners* work should be paid by the employer, 
and on the other hand, in what way the prisoners themselves were to re- 
ceive any remuneration by a share in the earnings. These two aspects of 
the ([uestion had to be kept apart throughout. 

I. Rcmunerahon of the labour . — Here a distinction had to be made 
according to the nature of the work. IvCaving out of account work for 
the inilitar}’ authorities, such as work on camps, drill -grounds, shooting 
range‘-,etc which were to be considered as “home service ”, the following 
kinds of work were to be kept in mind : 

(a) Work for Government purposes and objects of public uiilily, for ihc 
State authorUies, for communes or for co-operative societies {works of public 
utility). The lodging of prisoners was, in default of any other arrange- 
ments that migM be made, at the expense of the Commissariat. Tins 
body also provided in the main for the maintenance, either undertaking 
it directly or deputing some one to do it. The u'de was 1.20 marks per day 
per heaa for the guard, and 0.75 marks (wliicli included 15 Pfennige as 
bread ration) for the prisoners. In many cases it was more convenient to 
let the employer be at the cost of the maintenance, and then expenses were 
to be reimbonrsed to him on the basis of the rate as stated. The Coiunus- 
sariat was also to provide for clothing. As remuneration for the labour 
there was to be paid to the military authorities the actual proceeds of the 
work, estimated either on the basis of the ai)piopriate rate for piece work 
or, when there was no means of fixing that, on the basis t>f a daily wage 
per piisoner to be agreed on. 

(b) Farm labour of all kinds [including reaping) on private property. — 
All work of this kind was undoubtedly of advantage to the national 
economy, but of vahie also to private individuals. It was thus reasonable 
that, in the main, the employers rather than the Commissariat should 
provide for the board and lodging both of the prisoners and of the 
necessary guard and should bear the expense in full. 

(c) Emergenev work in ^lie event of regular labour not being available, 
— Prisoners of war had to be put at the disposal of employers, when 
work of an urgent kind had to be completed, when undertakings would 
otherwise have had to be suspended, or in similar cases, always provided 
that free labour could not be obtained for the purpose. Generally speak- 
ing, the wages customary in the district were to be paid to the military 
authorities for the labour in question. Put, precisely fot this reason, 
the employer was supplied with the labour without the obligation of pro- 
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viding for the keep, exactly as would have been the case if he had taken 
on flee labourers. 

2. Payments made to the prisoners. — As regarded the proportion 
of this remuneration, reference was made Lo the regulations of the milit- 
ary administration, which may be thus epitomized : 

'' A bonus may be paid to the troops out of the garrison funds, for spe- 
cial fatigue duty only, in cases in which the engagement of other labour 
would have meant expense, etc. Special fatigue duty must be reckoned 
on the assumption that the ordinary day's work is of at least five hours’ 
duration. In a day’s work there must be reckoned the time necessary 
for going to and coming from the place of work. The extra pay per hour 
is reckoned at five Pjenni^e for non-commissioned officers and half of this 
for privates 

The scale was consequently* 2.5 Pfennige for every hour’s work done 
as overtime after the five hours of daily work. As an incentive to a larger 
output, the scale might be increased up to 10 Pfennige, in accordance with 
the rate of special sup])lemcntary pay already given for harvest work. 

These regulations of a general character were replaced a few weeks 
laier, for prisoners of war employed in farm- work, by more detailed instruc- 
tions. These required that the food which the emjdoyer was expected 
to provide was to be abundant and nourij-hing, in relation to the type 
of labour, and to consist ac least of breakfast, a midday meal and 
supper (i). As remuneration for the work 40 Pfennige were to be j)aid, for 
each working day, to the militai}' authorities. The obligation to pay the 
corresponding sum in money ceased in respect to each juisoner who replaced 
a metnlrer of the family from the farm because called up. The 

pay itself might be reduced, or improved, and reimbursed at the altered 
rate by the military authorities to individual farm-c^wuers or to several 
together, in case of financial difficulties, if, for example the guard had been 
an exj:>eu.se to them or if, in con^-equence of the rise in the ])ricc of food, 
there had been heavy ex])enses over the board of the ])risoners. Such 
arrangements, however, could have no effect on the remuneiation to be 

(i) The detailed arrangements in regard to this were as follows : For the food of the 
escort a sum of t.^jo marks per heatl and pt‘r day is to be allocated; for the food of the 
soiiers, 0.60 marks, besides 0.15 marks for the bread ration. 

Whenever possible, the bread ration is to be supplied fioni the Commissariat, and in 
such a Cate the employer is expected to repay the authorities 0.15 marks. IJut the rest of 
the food must be provided by the employer. In regard to the quantity of food, the fob 
lowing regulations hokl : the guard receive the daily bread ration tr 'which the civil popiila 
tion is entitled — 10 grammes of coffee, 180 gramme's of fresh meat or 120 granime« of 
l>acon or 120 grammes of pn served meat, besides 250 grammes of vegetables or 125 grammes 
of rice, husked barley, or bran or Oo grammes ol elried vegetables or 120 grammes of preserved 
vegetables, or 1,500 grammes of potatoes : or there may be given 750 grammes of potatoes 
and half a ration of vegetables and so on. 

The prisoners of war rcc’eive the same food, exc'ept that for them the ration of meat 
is not given every day, but only alternate days. The bread ration is 300 grammes per 
day and per head. 
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given to the pii^oners themselves. This was fixed at the rate of 30 Pfen- 
mge per day on an average for a day’s work. And accordingly the reckon* 
ing per hour was dropped out. The scale of 30 Pfenmge held good tor aver- 
age work done, but care had to be taken that the industrious w’orker received 
more and the indolent less. The payment of the bonus was a matter 
for Ihe military aulhorilies and it was paid out of the fund resulting from 
the return^ from the woik. The prisoner might have the immediate use 
of half of the remuneiation assigned to him The remainder was placed 
to hi^ ciedil in a savings fund. The employer was allowed to grant to the 
individual prisoners of war, for paiticularly satisfactory pieces of work, 
small extra jiayments, in money, not in food, alcohol, tobacco, cigarettes, etc. 
These extra payments could not be given to the pri'- oners direct, but had 
to be given along with the other iiayments to the military authorities and 
credited to the prisoners. 

By this it wa'-' e’^tabh^hed that the em])loyer< were to provide the main- 
tenance as well as the remuneration o; the work. As a matter of fact they 
showed more willingness in this re'-peet tlmn had been originally anticipated. 
This was the result of the policy of the food supply. Without the assist- 
ance of the pri^-oners of war it would not have been possible to provide for 
agricultural work 

'riie fanners were rehexed of the burden of finding the food, in so far 
as they were leimboiirsed the wsuiu of ()0 Pfennigc which was to be spent 
on tJie food supplied by them In reality this was not a complete repaj^* 
menl, but only a contribution towaids board, since the farmer® had to 
spend a good deal more on the maintenance of the ])moners. They were 
constantly being a®ked by the military authorities to feed the prisoners 
ol war as well and as abundantly as possible. Naturally bo Pferinigc 
was not enough for this, and the thing became more and more impossible, 
as the price of ever^^thing became higher and higher as the years went on (i). 
The farmer® knew that it was in theii own interest to feed as well as pos- 
sible the prisoner- who had to work for them On the other hand the good 
tieatment that the prisoners of war received in the country districts, par- 
ticularly at the hands ot the -mall occupying owners, was the occasion of 
much ill-will on the pait of the public, since it w^as thought to be a great 
contrast with the ])rivatious that German people themselves had to un- 
dergo. 

The original remuneration of 40 Pfennige was afterward reduced to 
30 Pfennige, a sum corresponding to that winch the military authorities 
expended in the small payment to the pri- oners them'* elves. In this way 
the authorities got nothing themselves out of the payment received for the 
prDoners’ labour. On the father hand the reduction or abohtion of the 


(i) 'rhis contribution foi foot! was a coiice^siou which might liave had mwelcome results. 
Thus at the and of iqi it was feared th«il it might so act as to induce some farmers to flismis$ 
seasonal intxmrus then on theii farms ami to put prisoncis of wai in their places. To avoid 
this daugei, it wa-- then laid down that the contrihutiou towards keep that had given rise 
to all the trouble was ik> longer to be paid to the fartn;.r who had so acted. 
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payment for labour originally allowed in the case of farmers who were 
particularly hard hit was done away with. But the communes were 
permitted to make themselves re.«^ponsible for the money paymentvS to be 
made to the prisoners, in this way rendering possible theii employment on 
farms where a member of the family had beeai called away, or wliich, for 
other reasons, were faced with serious economic difticnlties. 

It should be remarked that the prisoners' labour came to be withal 
extremely cheap for the farmers. Besides the slender ])ayment, which 
moreover the commune paid in cex^^aiii circumstances, they were merely 
under an obligation to find the keep. And even this did not fall completely 
on the farmens , the military authorities paid an allowance towards the 
food that amounted to double the payment made for the labour. As to 
clothing, or anj" subsidiary recpiircments of the prisoners of war, such as 
medical treatment or attention, the military authorities took care of all 
that too. Vox insurance ])remiums against accident, di‘-'ablcment or dis- 
ease, formerly a considerable addition to the cost of free labour, there 
were no outgoings. The ccpiipnient, arming and pay of the guard were 
also all undertaken by the militaiy authorities, '•o tliat the employer 
had onh' to provide their foc^id. 

Howevei the farmers went on lamenting that the labour of the prisoners 
of war. taking into account the high cost of their food and the faci: that the 
output was as a rule less than that of free labourer'*, came out much dearer 
than the work of free day-labourers. ITndoubtcdly the prisoners of war 
did not accom])li'*h as much wo’-k as free labourers, more j>articularly when 
they were inexperienced and not accustoned to agricultural work. But 
from this poinc of view much could be done by a caiefnl selection. With 
this object, in the different pri'^/mers’ camps, with the hel]> of experts 
apiK)inted for the purpose by the Ministry of Agricuhiire, all with a good 
knowledge of languages, a ^election was made of the prisoners wdjo were 
suited for farm work and these were registered on special lists according to 
their occupations (ordinary day-lal3ourers, men with a practical knowledge 
of farm-machinery, team-drivers, cow-keepers, vine-dressers, market 
gardeners, fruit -gardeners, etc). These lists served as a basis for assign- 
ing each man to his proper job. In every commune, or at least in every 
larger commune, where prisoners were employed, an agricultural expert 
was nominated as advisor on questions relating to the employment of 
prisoners of war ; he was to give advice as to the best way to make use of 
the prisoners of war, more especially when the employers were women 
left alone on the farm, in the same way as advice was given to orphans in 
questions which arose in connection with them ; he was aleo to act as a 
j>ennanent intermediaiy^ l^tween the farmers, the military" guards, and the 
competent officials. 

No pains were thus spared to eliminate all the inconveniences inherent 
in the very nature of the labour of prisoners of war which were not ol an 
absolutely insoluble kind. The most serious of the?e lay in the fact tliat the 
prisoners had to l>e guarded at every turn . Tliis was a particularly trouble- 
some lundrance in the way of employing prisoners of war for farm work, 
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carried on as it is over a wide aiea The Commands of the concentration 
camps could not, of course, arrange for a guard for every prisoner sent out 
to work. It was already a great concession to assign i)risoners in squads 
of only 30 men. But only the larger farmers were in a position to utilize 
as a body even such reduced squads, Ihey were of no use to the small 
cultivators who urgently required the help of one or two persons. A sol- 
ution was arrived at by a plan by wlxich communes, districts (Amtsbezirke) , 
or as,^ociations formed for the purpose, took the^e squads and ananged 
for dividing them up The chairman of any •'Ucli organization was re- 
garded as the responsible employer and took upon himself the business of 
finding a secure place for lodging the pri*- oners and of seeing to sufficient 
and adequate victualling, aho of arranging for the full utilization, each 
day, of then working capacity ; he had besides to look after the collection 
of the money payments to be made to the military authorities. The pri- 
soners could then be em])loyed in ^mailer squads, oi even singly within a 
radius of not more than 7 kilometres from theii place of lodging Nat- 
urally this <-e]iarate employment pre^up])0‘‘ed that the employers would 
take upon theii^elves the duty of guaiding the prisoners. The}^ had 
to pro\dde at their own ex^ieme the guard necessaiy to supplement the ‘•oh 
diers told off for the discharge of that duty , such assistance was given by 
tnistworthy civilians, who were accustomed to beai arms, such as forest 
rangers, members of veterans* associations and rifle clubs, communal pol- 
ice, field watchmen, and in ca^e of need, even wounded men discharged 
from the army The civilian guaids were to assume the custody of the 
prisoners (following the mslnictious of the nulitaiy guard under whose 
surveillance these had been placed) in tlie place of enqiloynieiit and during 
their transit to and fro. Ic might be allowed in exce])tional circumstances 
that small separate groups, undei the oversiglit of a guard of proved tnist- 
worthiness, might pass some nights at a distance from the Command, on 
the premises of individual landowners or m the smillei communes. The 
provision was added that no prisonci must remain un watched at any 
time. It was of course impossible to carr}^ out this regulation literally, 
evS]>ecially where the prisoneis were working separately or in pairs with 
individual farmers, as often hapi^ened in distiicts where there are small 
holdings. Ic was inevitable that from such places prisoners often escaped. 
The employer^ were accordingly frequently warned that the best way to 
prevent prisoners from wishing to run away was to treat them well and 
to feed them well. On the other hand new’ difficulties arose when the 
relations between enq^loyers and x>risoners became too cordial. There were 
repeated complaints that the xinsoners weie frequenting the inns, although 
that was strictly forbidden 

The Russian prisoners were most sought after as farm-labourers. They 
were familiar witli the work, tUade no great x>retensions', and — greatest 
advani age of all — did not try to escape. They were less prone to wanton 
destruction of x^roperty and to incendiary acts than prisoners of other na- 
tionalities. On the frontier distiicts only Russians were available. When 
nfter the departure of the Russian forces, the work of reconstruction of the 
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devastated territories began, the Coinmandei -in -chief foi the Ea'-t requested 
that Russian prisoners should be cm] do^’^ed, because ‘‘ the transfer of per- 
.'-ons from Western lhir(>])e into localities jnacticall}^ completely destroyed, 
together with an unaccustomed of ieeding, might easily bring 

about unwelcome con'-eqiience^ vSeeing that the agiicultund conditions 
weie entirely different in the territories ea^t of the Vistula, it would have 
been desirable to enq)lo3r only Riis^iau ])nsoners there. This ex])lainshow 
it was that notwithstanding the gieat masses of Russian prisoners taken 
by the Oeiman army, the full number demanded were not put at the dis- 
posal of agriculture Exit aho as far a^ prisoners of other nationalities 
were concerned, they became less and le^^ available, becau'-e from the au- 
tuiim of iQiC) they were enqiloyed in increa-'ing pio|)ortion in industry. 
It wa*- a serious blow to agricult me, e^jiecially m the eastem provinces, 
wffen after the Peace of Bre^t-Litow'>k, the Rinsian prisoners regained 
their freedom. They displayed a glowing disinclination foi work, and an 
increasing unruliness, they demanded more food and cases of absconding 
became more and more fuapieut This behavioui was encouraged by the 
privileges that had had to be accorded to them on the basis of the agieement 
with the Russian government. 

The same accoimt of the ])iisoners’ lalKiiir may be given a^ 1 bat sketched 
in the ineceding section ; theie too the giound was alieady undermined 
before tile iev( lution biought the final catastio]>he in its tniin. 

It would be vcell to be able to an'ertaiu the number of the prisoners 
emiiloyed in agricultuie. But all rc^e«irch on this jioint has been f nut- 
less. It IS ])osMble that theie aie no leluins of any kind on the subject 
The different piisoncis' cam])s, the constituents of which w^ere always 
changing, sent out men as they w(‘re available nnd withdrew them again, 
if they vveie urgently ucLded in othei |)1aces or if it w^as advisable for other 
reasons The sole statement we luive n one which was made at a sitting 
on 17 A])ril igi8 of the Wai Committee of Gei man Agii culture. It was 
there stated that there were at th(* time in (Tcrnian}" two million pruoners 
of war, of whom about qoo.ooo must have been cm])loyed in agiiciilture 
and 400,000 in indnstry, Ivveii this statement wanild appear to be nieicly 
an estimate. IIowcvci it may be deduced from it that the prisoners con- 
stituted an im])ortant p*ut of the male labour employed during the War. 
This deduction is confnmed 1)3' the observatitius that an} one who went 
into the countiy during the Wai could make foi himself. 

§ 5. Grants on itcavk for farmers and AGRicri/ruRAu labourers 

UNDER ARMS IN THE GERMAN FORCES. 

Although the assistance rendered to Gk^rman agricultuie b3' foreign 
labour — seasonal labourers and xiris oners of war — - wa^ both considerable 
and very valuable, it was far from meeting all requirements. In the first 
i-ection of this' article we have alread3' Giown how relatively small was the 
juimber of male farmworker^ in the country districts. The majorit}^ of 
these, and particularly the strongest among them, were called np. The 
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small farms were most affected by this. Those of latger size availed 
themselves of seasonal migratory labour and later of the prisoners of war. 
On farms worked by the farmer and his family the man called up in most 
cases was the vSole able-bodied male who had worked on the farm. There 
were also women and other members of the family who took part in the 
field work, but these sii])plies of labour too — as has been seen were 
already utilized to a considerable extent. They were certainly able to 
carry on the work of the farm, and cases of farms being completely abfin- 
doned were rare ; what the Crerman women of the peasant class were able 
to do during the War was mo^t admirable. But undoubtedly the farms 
could not but suffer seriou^^ly fiom the ab‘-euce of the farmer himself. 
More especially in the bu^y time'-, at the time of the spring cultivation and 
in that of the harvest, the difficulties were great, difficulties which not 
only affected individual farms and separate families, but also the whole 
community, in “-o far as the feeding of the country depended on the proper 
working of the farms, and with that the very existence of the nation. 

The military authorities weie ^oon full^^ aware of this, and it should be 
recognized that the^' did all in their power to promote agriculture. Thus 
with this in view ])iovision was made for granting leave at the time of the 
spring sowings and at haivc^t to many as po'-sible of the farmers and 
farm-hands then undei arms Farm managers, cmpl(>3"ees on agricultural 
estate^, etc , who could not be replaced oi not without much difficulty b}’’ 
the labour of foreigners, in ^o far as they weie not attached to a unit on 
active ^cr\nce, were for the iuo‘"t pail graiued leave , nor did the mihtaiy 
authorities hesitate to allow persons who were lit foi ‘■ervicc to remain at 
their farm occupation^. All this went on in conflict with the exigencies of 
the military situation It was a continual struggle ; on the one hand the 
vSnpreme Command needed all the men fit for service to defend the country, 
threatened as it was on every ‘^ide , on the other hand, the peojile, and with 
them the Aimy, were doomed to perish from hunger if the productive 
capacity of agriculture were les'-ened ; the more men were taken from the 
plough, the imne had to go on leave, long or .short, at certain times of the year. 

When War broke out, the cereal harvest was already inprogret-^. This 
could Ije finished without much difficulty, as not all the men fit for service 
were called u]) at once The mobilization lasted for weeks. In theenthu- 
'-ia^m of the crisis, those who were not yet called up and tho'-e who were 
left l^ehiud gave redoubled energy to their work. And where there were 
too few pair^ of hand^, the neighbours came to the rescue. The season was 
favourable. There were greater difficulties in the lifting and storing of the 
potatoes and ^ugar-l^eet. But by that time the first batches of pri.soners 
of war were arriving and they gave the necessary" assistance. The managing 
staff of the farms, the milkers, drivers of motor-ploughs, mechanics in charge 
of agricultural machinery and of nrachinery driven by electric central power, 
employees engaged in the management of industrial undertakings in 
ccyunecb'on with agriculture (potato-drying factories, distilleries, starch and 
sugar factories), and the foremen belonging to the territorial militia [Land- 
were called up last. The representatives of the (/eneral Command^ 
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had been autborized to sec to the '-ending back on leave of men of the 
Landwehr, the Ersaizreserve and the Landsiarm, in(le])endently of their oc- 
cixpation, when dictated by tlie Stale intere'-t or considerations of gen- 
eral utility. They were thus in a position to take into favourable consid- 
eration applications for lelea^e of men ftom service on the part of the farms. 

In order to ensuie the spring sowings grants of leave were made on a 
large scale to farmers and farm-hands who were in the reserve division^. 
About one-fifth of the total man power of these division^ was ^ent on leave. 
The applications for leave on behalf of men who were at the front of course 
were not entertained. In ^o far a^ the men sent on leave were unattached 
labourers (not tied to any particular faini), the employer was to ^up})ly 
them with good food and lodging and a wage of two marks per day's woik, 
as well as the journey money 'rom their unit and back. When the leave 
tor the farm-work had ex])ired, there wa^ to be given, by way of a check, a 
certificate of the due accompli '-hment of the work, the intention of the mil- 
itary authorities being that the leave was to be utilized to the full for the 
benefit of agricultural production. As m the spring of 1915 the labour of 
prisonets was already well organized, it was ].K)«sible to carry out practically 
the whole of the current work, even though the way in which the grants of 
leave were given and made use of did not exactly corres]>ond to exi)eeta- 
tions and gave rise to complaints that had ^ome foundation. 

Foi this reason they began as early as May 1913 to arrange the grants 
of leave for the reaping “ so that the supply of labour for cliis important 
task might be furnished moie regularly ana more promptly than had been 
the case in the s])ring " 'i his time it was felt there ought to be no hnrncd 
exchange of letters and telegrams between the civil and the military author- 
ities and between the^e and private per^om all on the very eve of the per- 
formance of the neecs'-ary farm operation^. The Provincial Councils^ the 
burgomasters and the mayors of communes were to re]>ort as to the need 
and to go thoroughly into the tpie^tion of whether or not a])plications for 
grants of leave to the mobilized members of a family could be entertained. 
It would be impossible to count on men in combatant units ; perhaps a])- 
plications in re'-])ect to the^e should not even be forwarded ; on the other 
band it would be feasible to grant leave for work of the kind to soldiers 
belonging to the reserves. Th.e exact time from which the leave would date 
would have to be fixed in accordance with the geogra]>liical position and 
climaie of the place of employment and would have to be indic<ilcd, in 
accordance with these considerations, in the applications for lcav(^ Iu>r 
small and medium-sized farms grants of leave ( f two and a half to three 
weeks in duration would be enough. Generally speaking it was laid down 
that, in so far as they were available and always provided that the exigen- 
cies of the service allowed it, farm labourers, insiiectois, managers of farm'-*, 
landowners, etc. might equally be sent on leave, if ajiplication^ weie made 
for them by the Provincial Councils. Convalescent soldiers were abo 
granted leave for farm- work from the convalescent hospitals. Towards 
the end of the summer of 1915 it was arranged that leave for a maximum 
duration of three weeks could be granted to men of the reserve units and 
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the battalion^ of the Landsturm who were on German M>il, if previously 
engaged in agricultural occupations, such leave to be granted for the opera- 
tions of lifting and storing of i)ot aloes and beetroot. 

There was in 1915 no question of the sending back of the men called 
up. This Wris a year of the greatest military efforts and of unexampled 
successes, ivvery German looked forward to a speedy peace. Besides 
there were not yet called up ^o many men as in the .succeeding years of 
the War. Some farms however were hard hit by the fact that even so 
early there had begun to be mobilized the farm-labourers, the farm-man- 
agers and the landowners who belonged to the territorial militia. 

From the beginning of 19 16 difficulties increa''edtoa remarkable degree. 
By this time a serious food shortage began to be felt, whereas before 
there had been shoit supplies, but not yet an ab'^olute lack of provisions. 
Economy in the food supply thus became one of the princi])al branches 
of war economy. The War Provisioning Office was formed and a very 
capable head wus found for it in the person of First President of East 
Prussia, Von Batocki The greatest care had to be given to the main- 
tenance and increa-.e of agricultural production 

“ No piece of land must remain uncultivated '' ; such was the oider 
of the day. Once again arrangements were made for the granting of leave 
on a considerable '-cale for the •'jmng sowings, for the harvest and for the 
autumn sowings The representatives of the General Command put out a 
statement, after consultation with the compet cut Ministers, entitled Main 
Principles for the Organization of the Spring vSo wings '' The following 
points among otheis were laid down , theie was to be no relaxation of 
effort over the spring sowings, which were to be carried out with all the 
means available, and with that object the civil and^militaiy authorities 
concerned were expected to prcpaie a ‘“ystematic scheme An accurate 
report of the area of lands to be ^own, of the male and female labour 
and of the draught hor^'CS available, together with a statement of the 
extent of the shortage in available labour whether human or animal, 
was to be drawn up by the communal authorities and to form the necessary 
preliminary to their work. The deficiency’ in male labour had to be made 
up in the following way*- • { 

I By immediate grants of leave and juolungation of leave of land- 
owners, farm manager-,, farmers, viticulturists, farm-hands and vinedres- 
sers, blacksmiths, carters, and other persons indispensable to the work of 
the spring sowings and the tillage of the vineyards, who might be in the 
reserve divisions and were fit for garrison duty or for employment on 
woiks (i). 

(i) In lime of peace there were only two classes, fitness foi active service and fitness 
for garrison duty : at the lime we are speaking of there were thiec, namely • 

I fitness for service ; 

2. fitness for garrison duty ; 

3 Illness for employment on works. 

Fit for active service ” meant those liable for inilitfiry service, passed as fit for ser- 
vice in the fighting aimy ; 
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2. On the calling up of the class of those born in 1897, in the spring 
of 1916, those employed on agriculture were not to be mobilized before i 
May, and the same applied to those composing the younger and the older 
classes of the Landsturm not yet called xxp. 

3. By meaUvS of leave grants to non-coniinis‘-ioncd officers and priv- 
ates in reserve divisions, companies of convalescents, reserve convalescent 
hospitals, etc. Applications for leave for soldiers on active service had 
to be reduced to a minimum, as also applications for those belonging 
to mobilized battalions of the LandUiirm ; for such applications there Ixad 
to l>e a very careful enquiry into the urgency of each case. It was how- 
ever within the powers of the commandants of mobilized J(ro(')ps, even 
aj)arfc from requests of the local authorities, to grant leave fd cultivators 
within the limits dictated ])y the military exigencies. 

In view of the importance of the object of the leave, disci]>linary 
measures did not involve its stoppage. As a rule 14 days to three weeks 
was considered long enough for a leave period. The .‘Special attention of 
the local authorities was called to those farms, paiticularly small farms, 
the owners or occupiers of which had been taken prisoner, wounded or 
killed, so that they were left without male labour. Provision for the^e farms 
was first of all to be made. As everyone puts in In’s bcv^t work on his own 
farm, it was considered advisable to send back tJ^Je men as far as possible to 
the places where 1 bey had formerly been employe^. When leave was granted 
for the sowing on land belonging to strangers, it was necessary to make 
it clearly understood that the work was being done in the interests of the 
country and it was therefore a service and not a way of eanxing money. 

From these and similar ordinances it results that leave for agricultural 
work was to be regarded not as a favour, but as service 

When in the liaj^ and cereal harvest of 1916 early and prompt car- 
rying and stacking seemed to be specially necessary, the Ministry of War 
ruled that where the grants of leave were not likely to ensure the desired 
re.sult, provision was to be made for requisitioning the labour that might 
be necessary to fill up gaps in the supply of labour. The i^otato crop 
in particular of that year appealed likely to prove a failure. The repre- 
sentatives oi the General Command were accordingly once again requested 
to draw the attention of all the military depots once more to the fact 
that it was iiot only the duty of every commandant, but also a matter 
of the utmost urgency in res|>ect to the food supply of the Aimy and of 
the nation at large, to render' assistance by every means in his power. 


“Fit for giirrison dutv ’’ iiicmit thobc liable for military souicc, passed as fit to fulfil 
military duties in garrison {c r guard duty, esoorl duly, military insliuUion dulks. cle ). 

“Fit for employnunt on works” meant those liable for militaiy service, not fit for milit- 
ary service proper, but likely to be useful if detailed for fortilkalion making, or in an oc- 
cupation similar to their civil occupation (office work, liandicrafts, etc ) 

The assignment to one of these three gicuiis wus not fixed oiuv foi all, but took place as 
the result of medical evaminatious held periodically. In the course of the War, with the 
gradual reduction of the army reserves, a cxmsiderably lower standard of physical f tncss for 
war service Was adopted as time went on. 


5 
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Further when any coininandaul hud reason to believe that within the area 
of his own eojnniand the hup])ly of labour available for agriculture was 
adecjuate il beln/vod Inni to coin ider whether he could not do n>mcthing 
towards a^^i‘ling neighbouring dbtiicl-. Tlie gravity of the outlook 
for the potato eio]) explained the threat made of seizing and gathering the 
tubers at the expeiuc of the fanueis who had neglected to carry out the 
work with tlie neces^aiy desj)atch. 

At the end of that difficult year, iQif), the German government was 
in a position to state with saci^faclion '*lhat ii]) to the present time all 
the hind oa])able of being turned to account has been cultivated, wid) the 
result tliat all hough they ucre in more favourable conditions, the enemies 
of Germany liad no cause for exulting (U'er her’' (i). 

Jsneh was the situation, although an increasing number of men liable 
foi militarv seivicc was being withdrawn fu»m agiicnlline. 

On I Maich iprO the Minuter of War issued a jiroclaiuation according 
to which every man tit for acti\e service nnut be ^ cut to the fiout. 
man fit for active service, and withdrawn fioni the fulfilment cf his duty, 
means a weakening of the Army and a postponement of victoiy Whoe\er 
without need witlidraws one single man fix for active sendee is guilty of 
<111 offence against the country. The military authorilic^ arc awaie of 
the gieat difticnlties that eniplo\cis find in leleasing ^killed woikers wlio 
are lit f<»r active service and leidaeiiur them In les^ ex]>eiienced lab )nr 
Ihit veiv often this is much luoie ica'-ible tluin a])pears at tint ‘sight. 
No one is iiie])lace<ible ; il is merel> a (|iie‘tioii of degiee of siiilabihly 
Peuons hi foi <ictiv(' ‘civice — and this i ])Tovcd In veiy wide e\])eii- 
ence — can be tcplaced to an extent bcNond behet oi exj’ectaliou In oilier 
Muuccs of laboui, if tlie employei, under a conviction of tlie gravity of 
tlie ciisis, omits nothing to attain the end m view. Whocner leally looks 
into the inaitei will find that it i** ne<iily always ]k>s ible to iei>lace tliem 
bv laboui tliat is exem]>ted from n)ihtar> ‘-en'iec, for example that of 
women ; liv making me (d this lalxmr he will eiisuie that the farm-woik 
is canied on with a ceitain stability <iud ugulanly, flee from liability 
to tlie disturbance earned b\ the calling up. When all <it tempts to prociue 
laboui excm])t fiom mihkiry ^eivice have pioved fuiitless, then and not 
till then, tliere may be taken into account a])plieations foi exemption <d 
penons liable for military seivicc, that b to ^ay of tho^-c fit for gani>(>n 
duty or for employment on mililaiy woik'*, 1K>1 even then of tho‘-e pa^'^cd 
fot ac'tive service, hi so far as may lie comjialible with military interests, 
a] 'plications w^ill be giant ed foi the sending back to edvil life of men fit 
foi gaiii^-ou elnty and tor employment on mihtaiy woiks . , . lieforc mak- 
ing application foi a m«in liable for milit.'iiy ^eivice, each one imisl go 
Mai('mly into the qnesthm as to whether it is not on the other hand 
‘'ible, in s])ilc of the inconveniences and difficulties, to allow any pgrons 
liable foi luilit.iry ‘‘crvices who may be still working on the farm to join 

(0 Df \':sLmui r trni u \\XRiscii\! rT.ieiiD MA'^snAioTrN aus Axiass nrs Kriigis, 
iO ii\ n R iNAeniRAG \o\'r 5 Ma-r/. 10x7, paRC 4, 
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their units. Let liim who thinks this too burdenKnne a chari^c reflect 
on the sacrifice of our brave troops out there, in face of the enemy . . . 

It was precisely in agriculture, of course, that it was not possible to 
follow out literally the ])rinciples laid down in this proclamation. The 
shortage of male labour was too great, and it was impossible to employ 
women in a larger proportion l>ecau^c they were already engaged in agri- 
culture up to the limit (d their powers. A few week^ after the i^-^ue ot the 
proclamation, the Mini ‘-try of War was obliged to recognize that ^ince it 
was not possible to meet the refiuiremcnts of agticulture by detailing pri- 
soners of war for the work to the required extent, recourse mint unavoid- 
ably be had to men belonging to the forces to ^upjdy the deficiency of 
labour. But from the moment that this unwelcome method had to be 
adopted, it seemed a matter of great importance tliat agriculturist^ should 
be the ones selected to sui)ply the shortage of labour. The cultivator 
would be undoubtedly the i)er‘-on of the greatest po'-'sible ti^-'e at this crisis 
in the national econoni}'. On the other hand it was neces^arv that agri- 
culture should not any longer retain for itself supplies of labour that, 
from training and experience, might render more valuable seivices to the 
commonalty in indmtry. 

In a general wav it came to be recognized that for every more extens- 
ive farm and for every group of ^mailer one^ there bad to be a managing 
staff and an adequate number of farm hands to give the necessary as- 
'•d^tarce. Persons suitable for such work, in so far as they were pas'-ed 
for garrison duty or army works only, were, at that juncture and later, 
sent back to civil life without fuither (pie^tion. In ca^es of neces-ity 
grants of leave and ah'o exenq^tions were given to penon^ fit for at tive 
service, seeing iha^ on fanm the cultivation cd wliich wa^ “ of public 
concern (and such was nearly always more or leirs the state (d \he matter) 
the farmer, or his representative, wa*^ in the fir‘-t instance the one who 
had to remain on the vSpot. But the question had to 1 k^ gone into, ca‘-e 
by case, whether it might not be possible, by en.nncing to one farmer 
the management of several farms, to render available for the call-np men 
fit for active service. And it is difficult to supix)se, conritlering the indivi- 
dual attention and care required to manage any one farm, even the small- 
est, that an)^ remarkable results would be attained by such a ‘■y^tem, 
ba'sed on the jirirciples of the communit^^ of labour 

When finally in the course of iqib the applications for the return 
of agricultitiists passed for active 'service increased in an unprect dented 
degree, and on the other Iiand an increasdrgly large number of men were 
wanted for the front, the whole scheme for permit tiT>g return for the 
requirements of agricalhire was regulated in a uniform and sy'^tematic 
way. The district commandants had to ascertain in their own districts 
the number of agriculturists in the area fit for active service but retunied 
from their units and then to send up to the Provincial Cc;urcils the li.'-ts 
of these, kept up to date and drawn up by paiishes. P'rom these lists the 
Provincial Councils amid arrive at a clear idea as to bow many agricultur- 
ists fit for active service there were in their di'^t riot, and had to put a mark 
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against those men on these lists whom they considered to be available fox 
the call -11]), indicaliuji in each case whether the man was regarded as avail- 
able with or without replacement by another person. When replacement 
was not necessary, the man could he at once called up ; in the other oases 
those in question were rendered available for the army by an exchange 
being arranged between them and agriculturists fit for garrison duty or 
for army works, who formed part of the home forces. The reserve units 
had to compile lists of these latter, clas^fied by districts, for vsending up 
to the l^roviticial Councils. The Councils, exactly as they could ascertain 
the number of men in the district fit for active S'ervice from the lists sub- 
mitted by the District Commands, equally could tell from these lists of 
men fit for garrisoji duty or army works as drawn np by the reserve units, 
which agriculturists of their district belonging to either of these categories 
were still in the liome troops. They could thus decide definitely how 
many and which persons were to be taken int(» consideration for the pur])ose 
t)f making an exchange. Tkd'ore the calling np of any agriculturists, 
the District Command had to advise the Ptovincial Coundl, so that tlie 
latter might at once nominate a substitute on the basis of the list of per- 
sons fit for garrison duty or aimy works. But the calling up did Jiot have 
to take place immediately, but only after the substitute l)ad had a certain 
margin of time to become initiated into the work of the farm. 

Tljis decree presui)p(>^ed that a sufficient number of farni-labourers 
fit for garrison duty or army works were actually in exii-tence to be put 
in this way to replace the others. But this assum])tion was not always 
supported b5rthe facts, since preci.sely the least fit of tliose liable for militaiy 
service had been already sent back in large numbers, and not only when 
they were farmer^ or managers of fanm. Also in other caj-es, the farm 
labour fit caily for garrison duty or for army works had been sent back 
ver}’ freely. In the i-uinmer of 1916 it had already been stated that the 
prolongation of the War and the forced increa'-e in all fields of subsidiary 
military service made unlikely any return to economic life of any man 
fit for garrison duty or army work^^'. In the future these classes too would 
only be sent back in cases of urgent need. 

As had haj)pened before, the available resources did not meet the case. 
Accordingly another ix\‘-crve Mipply had perforce to be found if the neces- 
sary labour were to be obtained. And in fact on 5 December 19x6 the 
Ivaw on Auxiliary Service ap])eared. ‘‘ lively German citizen from the 
ages of 17 to ()o, not otherwi.'^e called upon for military service, is expected, 
for the duration of the War. to furnish auxiliary service to the nation/* 
vSuch was the wording of paragraph i ot the law. Young and old were to 
be put at the service of the national economy, so as to leave available 
for military seivice every pos.'^ible one of those who were fit for active 
service. Undoubtedly the auxihary service for the country was of liigh 
moral value, and aho had great practical importance for many branches 
of the economic life of the nation. But tlie advantage to agricitlture was 
bound to be less than was anticipated, from the fact that young and old 
had already been at work in it for a long time. And since by the wording 
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of paragraph 2 of the law all persons bad lo be couDled as engaged in the 
auxiliary service of the country who weie at work under the authorities, 
for official bodies, in war industries, in agriculture and forestry, in the care 
of the sick, in any organization for wai -economy, or in any other occupa- 
:ion or undertaking of direct or iudiiect importance for the purpose of 
the conduct of the war, or of the national food supply,'' this auxiliary 
service for the nation was thus in the country distiicLs alieady being ren- 
dered to a large extent. Indeed the danger was rather that the introduc- 
tion of the comjmlsoiy auxiliary service would be followed by the with- 
drawal from agriculture of these source^ of labour, and for that reason 
the decree enacted that persons liable to the auxiliary service, who ])revious 
to I August 1916 had been occupied in an agticullij^al or sylvicultural 
undertaking, might not be detached from such occii})alioii and assigned 
lo any other included under those regarded as auxiliaiy services. At 
best the towns might have supplied agricultitie with a few helpers from 
among those bound to give auxiliar>^ ‘•ervice. But it would have been 
hardly possible lo reckon on a large influx of labour from tliis source, 
although it must be admitted that the oiganizalion of “ boy squads " — 
initiated as a matter of fact before — received a considci'able impetus 
fiom the Law on Auxiliaiy Service. 

Accordingly even after tliis it was neces^-ary to assist agiicnlture in 
the same way as in the past. It is true that at the beginning of March 
1917 it was said tliat the carrying out of the I linden burg programme 
made it doubtful if the mihtar}^ lalxmr essential to the spring tillage could 
jiossibly be granted. The farmers world thus have had to find the equi- 
valent in the shape of persons liable to auxiliary service, and in the event 
of there not being a sufficient number of voluntary profi'eis of service, 
measures of coercion would have been inevitable. But as a matter of 
fact the grants of leave had to be made again on a large scale. It hap})eiied 
that the spring cultivation th<it 3"eai suffered in consequence of loss of time 
due to the unusually late and prolonged frosts. The War ('lifice accordingly 
ordered that in case of need there should be placed at the disposal of the 
farmers, without delay, all the troops and all the horses belonging to the 
reserve units that could be utilized and tlmt were not absolatelv indispens- 
able to the reserves themselves. The Provincial Councils, in view of the 
fact that the difficulties of ])rovisioning the nation were becoming moie 
and more serious, were invited to submit, with a \dew lo immediate recall 
of those concerned, the names of persons now nobilized wdio might, 
if leave were granted them, be able to do much lo save the critical situa- 
tion with all its difficulties. The class of those bom in 1898, a class hardly 
yet mobilized, had to be detailed for agricultural work ; even the reemits 
under instruction had to be granted ^eav^e. For the harvest, the grants 
of leave were extended in a wa}^ lutlierto unprecedented. Grants of leave 
had previously been given, for the most part, only from the reserve units ; 
now they liad to be extended even to tire troops at the front, and to those 
stationed at the depots on the route of march. The Supreme Command 
agreed to send on leave 5 i>er cent, of the fighting force — but only from 
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the comparatively quiet sectors of the front — and ten per cent, of the 
troops in the route depots and belonging to the headquarters staff. This 
entailed, naturally, a serious loss in the fighting power of the troops of 
the first line, but tlie military interests must be temporarily subordinated, 
as compared with the necessity of providing for the food supply of the na- 
tion/' Staff required to work threshing machines had to be .sent on leave 
without restrictions of any kind. This last provision bore relation to the 
fact that in this year it was necessary to organize a K^heme for early threshing 
by means of soldier labour. 

This early threshing scheme wa^^ an important factor in the provision- 
ing arrangements. Already from a return made in February 1917 of 
the available quantities of bread-stuff cereals, it had api)eared tluit the 
existing j- locks were less than had been estimated on the basis of pre- 
vious retLirn*-. The shortage was now two million tons. An attemi>t 
was made to make the reserve stocks last longer by means of a higher 
flour extraction and a reduction in the bread ration. But these mea.sures 
were not enough to make up the deficiency. Nor was the additional sui)ply 
that could be obtained by importation from the con cjuered districts of 
Roumania sufficient for the purpose. vSteps had to be taken to guard against 
old slocks being depleted before the grain of the new crop had been threshed . 
In such a case Cenuany would have been left for ‘Several weeks entirely 
without bread. 

Accorilingly it was a matter of great concern that the threshing of the 
new crop should begin e^irly as possible. As an incentive to the farmer, 
threshing bonuses were given for consignments in advance of a given date. 
The earlier the thrc'^diing was done, the larger the bonus was to be (i). 
But this was not by itself sufficient. The early threshing had to be made 
mechanically possible, and this especially in certain districts of Germany 
where the cereals crops ripen earliest. Generally speaking, threshing only 
begins in the second half of August, and this waj- too late in view of the 
situation that had come about. It was remembered that theie were in 
Germany districts where, as the result of their favourable position geograph- 
ically, cereals could ripen and be harvested early. Kverything turned 
on its being possible to thresh early in those districts. This could not 
have been acc()m})lished with the farm labour alone. All preparations 
were made well in advance. Three thousand threshing machines, in part 
requisitioned from thovse territories the geographical position of which did 
not allow of eaily threshing, were put in order and equipped with all re- 
quisites, coal, petrol, belts, engines, etc. The owners of generating sta- 
tions were obliged to hand over their installations and their electiic cur- 
rent. When the day of harvest came, it was an easy matter to put every- 
thing in train. The military authorities detailed 40,000 men and aU the 
horses and the motor lorries that could be dispensed with. The young 

(i) }'or the consignments in advance were awarded ; 

Iteforc 16 August Co marks the ton. 

» I September 40 » » » 

» I October . » » » 
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people gave zealoii« assi‘-taiioe. Tlie success that had beeu hoped for fol- 
lowed. Enough grain was threshed in good time, so that the normal 
supply of bread did not fall off even for a week. Further the danger that, 
as a result of too early a carrying or threshing of the cereals, large quanti- 
ties would be spoiled was avoided, inasmuch as that adequate drying mach- 
inery was provided for such quantities of grain thre‘'hed early as could 
not be immediately passed to the mills for grinding. 

Remarkable as was the work accompli^^hed by the organization of 
the early threshing, it ah o ‘^diowed clearly what difficulties thoi-e in charge 
of the provisioning during the War had to combat. In the next year, 
1918, the same organization had to be repeated, with higher bonuses for 
tlie early thre^diing ; and generally all those measures for securing .^applies 
of labour that had pn^ved of value in the year before were put into force 
again. It is unnecessary to go over them again now. But it became 
more and more difficult to carry on the necessary agriailtural work. To 
all the other hindrances theic was added the comi>etition of the war in- 
dustries. The high wages paid in the‘*e occu])ations had an immense at- 
traction for the depleted snj)plies of lalKUii still left in the eountiy’' districts. 
To ])reven1 an exodus of ‘hts kind measure‘' had to be taken which were 
in effect a strict limitation of personal liberty. Already a minute defining 
the execution of the Deciee on Auxiliary Service dated 30 January 1917 
stated that em])loyer^ wxne lialde to penalties if they employed a ])erson 
under obligation ffu" auxiliary service without fii^t having received fiom 
the former employer a certificate cd discharge. At the be winning 1918 
there wa^ a fuilher regulation . ])ersous of either sex engaged in agrienlture 
were prohibited from ]'>a‘^^ing on to an occupation other than one connected 
with farming 01 forc-tiy without written local police aiitlu'Hzalion. In 
the same way, in the rural communes, the youths who had not before been 
in a situation could not accept, without such authorization, any oecujiation 
other than one of the alcove. Besides tlii^, every person of either was 
obliged, if ^o required by the competent authority, to furnish hn the usual 
wage obtaining in the locality, farm or forest work in accoidaucv with 
his or her pc wers and erqiaeity, ])iovided that it could be done without 
serious detriment to his own interests. But such demand^ were not to be 
made except when it was a cjuestion of wcuk ab'^olutely necessary to en- 
silre production : in paiticular the work of tillage of t])e fields and gather- 
ing of produce. It was understood that it might be neces'-ary to do such 
work on Sundays and feast days (i). 

(i) In the sprlnti of iot 7 when the unusually lute fro^'ls had nuu h delaycnl the larni work, 
It lifjd lK.*en proposed to introdticx^ the practice of working on feast dii)*^ in the coiuitiy dis- 
tricts, The Minister of the Interior gave perniisshni lor w^oiking on Sundays and le.ist-days, 
but he did not accept the principle of the obligatory nature of work of feast-days, which 
would involve penalties for tlu^se who did not w’ork 

However tile Ministiy of War ordered that prihoueis of war could be reiiuircd to do work 
on feast-days. Also tlte representatives of the Cicneral Comuiand wtic icquested to issue 
orders making it impossible for lalxmrers, ev,^x‘ciany foieign migratory lalxmicr^, to refuse 
to work on feast-day‘-' Inirthcr the Miiiistci of TMncation was rc<picstcd to indua^ the 
ministers of religion to pronounev in favour of carrying on work on least days. 
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§ 6 AsSISTANCli GIVEN BY JUVENIIJC LABOUR. 

Altlioui^li the a'^sistanoe given by juvenile labour was not of great 
importance, quantitatively, to agri(nilture, its high moral value justifies 
separate tieatment of this part of the subject. The young people repre- 
sented the final rescn'es of labour that (Teriiiany could draw on for her 
agriculture 

The '-chool boy^ and uirh from the older classes wei e already accustomed 
to give some help with the farm wotk lispecially at harvest time, 
and for the lighter part of that work, the}^ had had to help. It was nat- 
ural that this should continue during the war and indeed that children’s 
labour ‘^hould be even more in request. Already in the first year of the 
war the Minister of Kducation had arranged that the older scholars, at 
their parents’ request, might be temporarily excused school attendance 
so as to hcl]) in the carrying out of the field work Similar arrangements 
remained in force dining the whole time of the Wai At the beginning 
of the third year of IheWai the older piijals in the secondarv schools might 
also be excused fioiu ‘-cliool lenqKuanly A certain amount of juvenile 
labour wxis thus rendered available for agriculture at the busy seasons ; 
but as a mle there was no quesaou of <iuv novel dejiartuie For the 
most part tho^-e* concerned were the ^on^-ofthe fainiei^ and of the coun- 
try peo])le who, on the ex])re^s Kxjue^t of their jiaient^- who had reason 
for cnqdoying them in some wtirk of an urgent kind, were txcined at- 
tending at school for a definite period 

A distmcTion must be made between thi*- kind of child helx> and the 
real '' juvenile assistance ” [J ungmannenhl jc) , in ‘^o fai as thi‘* latter came 
about through the medium of assf)eiation^ with a militai}^ organization 
The '' Juvenile Coiiqiaiiies lormed m particular of the piqiils m the town 
intermediate ndiools [Gvninasicn, Rcalgyiimasien, Oher-RealscJiuIcn), were 
Formed on a large scale only duiing the War Immediately aftei the out- 
break of W<ir, the German youth piessed forward to pvt itself at the ser- 
vice of their country menaced as it wa^ with danger The boys who wcic 
sail too young looked on whith euthiiskum while their brother^ and older 
schoolfellows left school to enrol vciluntarily in the Aiiuy They too 
wanted to be ^oldier^ and even their games reflected their future calling. 
They formed sipiads, they drilled, lljey went through military in stniction, 
dug trenches, imitating what they saw' their elders doing Before long 
there were forthcoming officers and non-commissioned officers ready to 
instruct these volunteer squads, and thus grew uj) everywhere juvenile 
corps (Jiis^endweJiren, Pfadfinderkorps, etc ) who in the afternoons aftei 
school and on hohda}"^' tried to adapt their games to the gravity of the 
crisis. 

Very K>(>n there weie found to be ta^ks in which these weU di‘‘X*i- 
plined ^cpiads burning with entlimiasm could be employed, such as 
mes^ciigei woik, house to house collections, and the like. The juvenile 
c'ori>s were sent out on agiiciiltural ser\dce first in the Rhine Province, 
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where boy squad‘=5 wHh a military organization were able to give effective 
help to farmers as far back as the harv^est of 1915. The following year 
this was repeated on a larger scale and the results were h) good tliat, afler 
the introdticlion of the obligatory anxiliaiy ^er\ice, the Minister of War, 
on the basis of the experience gained in the RJrine Province, decided to 
organize and utilize eveiywhere these juvenile corp'-. In the ‘spring 
of 1917 the same Minister drew u]) “ Fundamental Princi})les for the Or- 
ganization of Boys (high school pupiF) foi the Benefit of Agiiculture,'' 
published in pam])hlet form and afleiwanh conqdeted in detail. The 
following points may be al> traded . 

1. " The organization of boys for the purjio^-e of giving hel]) in faim 
work i*-' entrusted in the different provinces or Stales of the Confederation 
to the War Fxionomy Pmreanx It is not essential that the oiganization 
should he of strictly military type, though following military models and 
adopting military discipline. In all the h/calitie** where there aie inter- 
mediate schools, a responsible ]>cu on nuut be nominated, from among the 
masters, on whose initiative ever^dhing ^hall rest. All ^ch('ol organ- 
izations already exuling (preliminary military tiaiuing course, ^couts, 
athletic or gyiuna''tic clubs) liand ovei their powT'r*- for the cio))ping 
‘•ea^on to the competent Wai h'conomy Buieau 

2. “ Boy^ •'ent into the country are ])lticed nndcr a leader who act^ 
in strict accord with the lespoiuible head mentioned. The person mod 
‘'Uitable to act as a leadei is a head master or a master wdio has been in the 
army and is acapiainted with military regulation^. Disabled men, howcvci, 
on di'-charg(‘ from the army may aPo be eiuplo^i^d as leaders. As inr 
po‘-‘'ible the boys should woik in complete ^(jiiads undei the direction of 
a leader. Ivven if they aie a'-'-igned individually to taimers the}’’ mud 
'"till be under a Icadei The school-boy must uuder^taiid that he belongs 
to a certain command and is not merely a boy put at the disposal of a 
farmer, A'^ far a‘' jios^ible the hoy'^ must live togethe'»' and take their 
me ils in comnK)u. In villages tliey should be homed in bairack^, so that 
the)" lUiiy proceed together to Work in the iiKuning — each to lus own 
eni])loyer -- and may have common ineah and a common life. 

j ‘‘Ihe communal federations are, in ictnrn for payment, to ])lace 
the nece^^ar)' food at the di‘-posal of the employers The chairman of the 
W.ar Jaiod >Sup])lies Bureau direct‘‘' the Government to assign to the boA s 
the same racion.‘‘ as are allowed to farm labourers and declares his readi- 
ness to sujqdcment the food in those districts wdiere, contrary t(» expec- 
tation, theie yiroves to be difficulty. 

4- “ As a geneial lule, the boys receive no ])ay foi the nuxiljaT)^^ ser- 
vice the)^ gave to agricultuie. To meet wear .and tear of ckUhes and boots 
a Miitable allowance will be made, wdien they are wearing their own 
clothes. If clothes and boots are su]>plKd no charge is made. There is 
no objection to a small allowance of 1 50 marks pel week being given to 
each boy. 

5. The employers must provide board and lodging fiee. In addition 
they pay to the leader for each day's work one mark jier boy undei him 
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The weekly allowances above-mentioned are paid out of this sum and it 
also covens expenses for clothes. Out of it too are paid the private in- 
surance against accidents and the State insurances against sickness, ac- 
cidents and disablement. Any surjilus* will be pooled and UvSed later 
to the best advantage for the boyi^,'' 

Such was the organization for the employment of juvenile labour 
on farms. For it to be of real value to agriculture, it was obviously ne- 
cessary that care should be taken to send only suitable boys for the field 
work ; otheiwise the organization, viewed by many farmers with a certain 
distrust, would have been discredited from the first. It wa.s essential 
that the selection of the boys sh^mld be made with the utmost strictness ; 
only those should proceed to the country who, by physical constitution, 
character, strength of will, and trustworthiness, were from every jxiint 
of view suited to the work they were undertaking. It was relatively easy 
to establi*^!! the phy-ical fitness by medical inspection ; this matter was left 
in the hands of the army doctors. 

It was pio])o=ed by the Ministry of War that all scholars ^h()uld be inspec- 
ted, and classed, the resiilt of the inspection, into three categories : (a) fit 
for employment in farm work ; (/;) fit for clerical work or guard duty ; 
(c) fit for messenger and similar service. By a further medical inspection 
of the boys on their leturn from the country, it was hoped that valuable 
data would be obtained as to the effect of regular physical occupation 
on the development of the aciole'cent. By the exclusion in the first instance 
of scholars phyMCally unfit foi the work, the farmers were spared much 
fli^appoiiitmenl It had to be borne in mind that with these better class 
boys, unused to physical labour, the fir^t enthusia'^m might be suc- 

ceeded by slackness, if the sense of duty and moial energy did not form 
a counterpoise to the unaccustomed effort and the unusual surroundings. 
Many t)f the though passed as physically fit were seized with home- 
sickness and became of no ii^e in the work, except when their sense of 
duty and their parents' exhortations sufficed to carry them over the first 
crisis. For it was no light tiling that was asked of these boys. In the 
fii^t week of work, the back was bowed under the unaccustomed toil. 
But the severity of this fir^-t fatigue, which in the eyes of the regular farm 
labourer ‘-eeined like weakness, was merely the consequence of excels 
of zeal and of a natural reaction after the irksomeness oi the ‘‘Chool de^k*-. 
Mo^t of the boys won through tlxis. The muscles hardened and weariness 
was overcome by force of will And when succe^-s did not follow, it was 
not always the bo}^’ fault, but the wrong work had l>een given to them. 
The President of the War Office {Kriegsamt) in a proclamation pointed 
out to the farmers that in agriculture as in offices or in indiu try a ey^tematic 
allotment of work nuist be made. “ The heavy work should be assigned to 
the ])ri‘-nners, the lighter ta^ks that are easier to learn how to do to our 
German lads . The division of labour is the first prerequisite for the pfo- 
pei employment of juvenile labour. Moreover the «ons of the ru^-tic grow 
into the heavier work by degrees, year by year. Town boys inmt also 
have lime to get used to it. Every one in his right place and the thing 
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is done/' By putting the boys to work that needed less physical effort 
and less technical capacity, such as digging, weeding, sorting potatoes, etc\, 
the country people with their greater strength were left free for the harder 
work. 

The value ^^)f this labour supply was much greater when the boys had 
had a certain preparatory training in the more important kind^ of farm 
work before being actually employed in the countr}^ Hence courses of 
instruction were instituted in many places. The War FvConomy Bureau 
of the Rhine Province indicated the lines these courses should follow. 
They would have to cover . 

1. Ordinary farmyard work. 

2. Field and garden work 

A . Spring cultivation 

B Harvest work. 

[a) The cereal harvest. 

[h) Lifting turnips and ixitatoes. 

C, Autumn work 

Instruction with pmctical demomtration is given in the management of 
draught aniniab and other live-stock, and besides in ha messing and unhames- 
sing, in driving the plough, the liarrow, etc. As regards the feeding and 
care of domestic animals explanatory lessons are as a nile all that is re- 
quired. Then under the direction of town gardeners, of practical horti- 
culturists, etc , practice is obtained in digging, weeding ])lanting, pricking 
out of seedlings, etc. P^xpert instniction must also be vivcn on the chief 
points relating to the iirincipal t>q)es of machines employed iii agiicultnre 
(ploughs, harrows, rollers, seed-drills, manure-'^preaders, and the like), 
with practical illustration. The first course naturally relates to spring 
cultivation only. Courses on harvest work will come next There will 
be special courses for thoronghlytmst worthy and suitable lads in the man- 
agement of i-eed-dnlls with a view to training them for employment on 
large farm**.’' 

At the beginning of the la^^t year of the War these courses w^ere insti- 
tuted generally, and instructors in agriculture were in charge of them. 
It then proved that those students who had already been ^ome time on 
the lai^d — and unfortunately their number was not large, because in 
the meantime many had been called up — were ])reeminently at the stage 
to profit by advanced instniction. Thus in the Province of vSaxony it 
was ixjsrible to arrange for in^'tniclion to be given to ^x^cially selected 
pupils in the driving of motor-ploughs, an operation for which the ordinary 
labourer has laot the necessary gei^eral education. 

With the pas«-age of time juvenile labour proved to be remunerative. 
Even in 1917 organization of the early thrc-hing wa^ ba^ed entirely on 
the employment of this kind of lalxnir. According to information 
given by the War Pood vSupply Bureau, 60, 000 boys nmsi Imve been brought 
in to do this work ; this was a really a)nrideiable contribution. Juvenile 
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laboitr was employed in farm work not only within the country, but also 
in occupied district s. 

After the good results achieved in 1917, measures were taken to organ- 
ize juvenile labour on a much larger scale for the next cropping season, 
vSince it ^eemed more and more difficult to place at the disposal of agri- 
culture men drawn from the front or from the territorial army, it was es- 
sential there -hould be for the spring cultivation of 1917 a large army of 
boy^, well trained, effective, and well di^^ciplined. The War Office informed 
the faimer^- that gangs of pruoners of wai wonld only be ^ni">plied to farms 
where at the ^ame time a suitable number of Ixiys were employed. 
People thus began to leckon on the assijrtance of juvenile labour as 
an essential pari of the labour supplies for agriculture. Iffit as in the autumn 
of that 3^ear the aiiiii'^ticc was ‘^igned„ this scheme never materialized. 

* 

At the beginning of tins ailicie the problem was stated : how could 
it happen that the (jennaii i)eo])le m the iuid'«t of all the difficulties of a 
war iirolonged over four yeais agaimt an enein> numerically superior, 
succeeded in maintaining agiicultuial pioduction, and thus the '‘inews 
of a national economy severed from all connection with the ontei world, 
while all the time the chief part of the male suj ])lies of agricultural labour 
had been called to the colours ^ We think tffit we have found an ade- 
quate ainwer to the question. In the first jdaee Oeiman agrienltitre had 
the good fonune to be able to make me of aid given by the enemy coun- 
tries theiibelves, in the form of migratory labour letained in Germany 
or recruited in the occupied territories, and in that of the large numbers 
of ]msoners cd war put to farm work. In the second ]>lace the military 
authorities- organized large s-cheiue^ of assistance, granting leave libei all} for 
the periods of intcn‘-i^'e farm- work and even making provirion of the means 
of production. In the thiid ])lace aid was given, if only on a small scale, 
])y the town population And finall}^ — and this was not the least im- 
portant factor though imtanced last — those who were left behind, 
the young, the old and, more than all, tlie women of the farming families, 
med every endeavour to lejdace the missing male labour by exerting them- 
sel\es to the very utmost. 

It was not of course poss-ible to maintain the production at the level 
of peace time. Neitbei in quantity nor in quality was the replacing labour 
e(jnal to that achievement, becoming as it did, as the War went on, less 
and le'-^s adequate to the emergency. Theie was besides an increasing 
•-carcity of the mo^t indisjien^ able means of production, a want of draught 
animals, a want of fertilizers whether natural or artificial, of implements, 
of machines, of fuel. The difficiiltic'^ were immen.‘-e. liven before 
the end of the War, the foundations, as we have i-een, of German 
agriculture weie un del mined. In the long run eveiy effort would have 
been in vain. In thi*- qiheie, too, the war of riai vatiou had exercized its 
(htraslnvus effect^. 
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MISCEI/LANROUS INFORMATION RELATING 
TO THE CONDITIONS OF THE AGRICULTURAL CLASSES. 

INTERNATIONAL QUESTIONS 

A N INTI';KNATZ(.)NA 1 . CONFliRENCR AND l-^XIIIIilTlON KHI.ATINO TO SOCIAI. 
QIUCSTICWS. - Commutucated by tlic AiKcnliiiL “ Musco Social ” 

The Argentine “ MUvSCo Social fotmcled in May icjii, includes 
among its membeis tlic most eminent men in the Argentine Republic and 
has affiliated to it nearly all the most important institutions represent- 
ing the intellectual life of the countr}^ including the rniversities. 
Without religious oi political bias of any kind, the Argentine Museo 
Social works towaids a better social and economic organization of the 
countiy, employing for that end all possible means ol i)ro])aganda. It 
was under its auspices that Theodore Roosevelt and othet foreigners of 
note vi'-ited South America. Its reputation is firmly established through- 
out the world. 

At the present time, the “ Museo vSocial ” has taken the initiative 
for the hokling of an International Conference on {social Questions in the 
capital of the Argentine Republic in September accompanied by an 
International ICxhibition. 

The Aigentine “ Museo >Social ” desires to bring together at Buenos 
A>ies delegates from the chief official and ])rivate institutions working 
in the different countries of the world for the improvement of social or 
ganization : social institutes, organizations for social refoim, welfare, 
health or education, whether national or inlernatioiial in character, and 
in which woikers, enqdoyers, or botl , are directly interested. Party spirit 
or controversy of all kinds must be kept out of the discussions, as well 
as all kinds of national or industdal propaganda. Its aim will be to unite 
the various efforts that have been made to improve the social organization 
of all nations 

The bvxhibition will give dociimerjtary and graphic ex])ression to 
the progress made by each nation, and the w'ork effected by each or- 
g<inization. 

FRANCE. 

STATISTICS OF THE RTTRAT, EXODUS — Bvlhlin th la ^ialistiijiu -vucralr do la 
France^ ICirivS, Oi'tober, 1022 

The statistical result^ of the census of 1021 supply numerical data of 
some interest on the extent of the rural exodus. 

From the middle of last century, the communes were divided at each 
census in^o urban commune^' havnng more than 2,000 inhabitant^ concen- 
trated at the cliief town, and rural communes having at most 2,000 in- 
habitants concentrated at the chief town. This distinction is an arbiti ary 
one, and does not alway.^' exactly fullil tlie intentions with which ic was 
made, but it at least sciats to furnish results wliich are ca]>able of being 
yompared over a long period. 

The figures referring to the year 1851 do not include SavoNC Haiite- 
Savoie and the Maritime Alps, annexed in i860. Those of 1921 do not 
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include the three departments of Alsace and lyorraine, for which the last 
census return ^hows a rural popiilatioii of 56.7 per cent, fof the Moselle, 
of 50.8 per cent, for Ba^-Rhin, of 46.8 per cent for Haut-Rhin. 

Population as shown b\ ciuibUS 

m thoubands IVrceutaiie 


\ c<<rs 



UllMIl 

Rural 

Total 

llrbau 

Rural 

i8li 

(8^ 

departments) 

9 . 1-35 

2(>,b48 

35.785 

25-5 

74-5 

1872 

(87 

department^) 

11,235 

24,8()8 

3S103 

31. 1 

08,9 

I 8q I 



14.31 1 


38.343 

37-4 

62.9 

1911 


» 

1 7 ■- 5' >9 

22.093 

39 ,(>o 2 

44.2 

55-8 

1921 


)) 

17 ,- 3 ' 8 (> 

20 ,I 2 T 

37 . 5 (><) 

48 3 

53-7 


In the 87 departments, 58 o^iiimunes, having altogether 172,000 
inhabitants, A^hich were clashed as ruial communes in 1911, have been 
classed as urban in 1921 On the other hand 146 communes, having al- 
together 354,000 inhabitant^, which were clashed as urban in 1911, have 
been classed as rural in iq 2 I ; the^e are to be found chiefly in the war- 
zone, where the diificidties of recoiu true! ion have made it far from ea'-y 
for the inhabitants to return. 

Although the total figuie^ lelating to the whole country do not leave 
any doubt as to the fact that the rural exodu- is ^till continuing, it is 
liowever important to lefrain from statement' of too general a kind. 
Out of the 87 depaitmeuts, as a matter of tact, there aie 31 for which no 
depopulation of the count ly districts is leported. In two of the^e, Arif^ge 
and Correze, the mean average rural population remain^ exactly the same 
in 1921 as in igii (82 2 i)er cent, and 83 8 ])cr cent.) , in the Temaining 
29 there i^ a more or less perceptible increase in the nnal population, which 
may sometimes be the result of the ordinary excess of births over deaths, 
but also in many cases means that there is a real leturn to the land going 
on. Ihe following tabic show^ the figures relating to the nnal poxiulation 
in these 29 departments in pcicentage of the total population. 
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I.AND SYSTEMS 


MISCELLANEOUS INFORMATION RELATING 
TO LAND SYSTliMS. 


CZJiCHOSLOVAKlA 

THl^ 1^XT1^N*SK)N OF SMAIJ^ TKNA'\CI1''S -- Milhilungt n ihs X'trbandL'^ dti dentscJun 
(Troiii>grnndb^'i>itZ€r Bohmtns in Prai;, No. 9 Scpltmlxr i<)2j 

By the Law of 13 Jrly 1922 the x^rovisions of the Law of 12 
1921 Telatin):i to the extension of tenancy af^ieeinents fci certain clas-es 
of holdings were completed and j^artially modified. Piovided the 

rules laid down in the l<iws are (observed, the riglil to extension f conceded 
to Miiall holders iix) to 1924, even against the widoes of the land owners 
In order to extension the consent of the State Land Office 

(Sinatshodenaml) is not neces‘*ar\% nor that (d any othei authority 

The right to the renewal of the tenancy lie^ only with those ^mall 
holders who do not x)os^e‘-s more than eight hectares of land whether owned 
or rented and who cultivate the rented land either xierKmally or with 
the as^i^tance of their families. The right is not granted to a tenant who 
makes a bad u-e of the land he rents or wlio cultivates in mch a way as 
to endanger the fertility of the soil. The tenants of larger farms who 
sublet part of the laud in small ])aiccls have the right to an extendon for 
tho^e lands on which the Mibtenants can make gf'od their (^wn claim to 
extension on the basis of tlie kgidation. If the agiecment of the tenant 
of a large farm is due to ran out before 1924 without jxiwer to renew, 
the sub-tenants nevertheless retain the right to the extension of their 
tenancy up to 1924, whether the tenant of the large farm, with whom the 
sub-tenancy agreement was originally made, continues to appear in the 
agreement as the landlord, or wdiether he is replaced by another person 
dr even by the landow^ier hinnelf. The claim to extension cannot be 
made again.st landowners owning faim land of less than 15 hectares in 
extent. 

The amount of the rent may be fixed each year, up to 1924, between 
the tenaut and landlord, on the lines of fixing as the maximum rent per 
hectare, the value, calculated on the basis of the average prices x^ublijrhed 
by the Ministry of Agriculture, on the Prague market in the months 
of August, September and October of the year in question, of 150 kilo- 
grammes of xye in the zones of forage crops ; of 180 kilogrammes of rye 
in the zones under potato crox>s ; of 200 kilogrammes of rye in the zones 
of the second class under cereal cultivation, and of 300 kilogrammes of 
rye in the zones under beet-root cultivation. 
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The landl(ird has no rigl)t to require payment of the rent in kind, 
blit only in money. If no arrangement is arrived at among the parties 
as to the amount of the rent, the district court within who^e jurisdiction 
the land is situated give^ a ruling The court fixes in the manner described 
the maximum rent, and in consideration of the s])ecial conditions of the 
yield of the land in que tion, may ^auction an increase or decrease of 20 
])er cent, on the maximum rent. M. T. 


iniNCiARY 

JyAXO RFrOR!\l — PAonomn RiViiH), Vol. \'i, No xg I,oiu!oii, December 8, 

Venice Count Karyoh’s Government decided u])on the partition of all 
laige landed estates, the que‘'tion of land reform lias been prominent in 
Hungar}". The Act passed bv the Mmi^ter of Agriculture, however, never 
came into operation The Bobhevisis tried to nationalize the piopeily 
of fanners, but encountered the most vigorous ()p])ositioii It was the 
Government of Count Taleki wliicli first was able to make giant^ of land 
to returned soldiers. I^efore the band Refoim A<.-t Wiis brought before 
Parliament the Regent promulgated an ordinance which asn'gned to tho'-c 
who had distinguished themselves m the war, were of unbleiui'^lied le- 
putation and were at all times read> to offer their service^ for the main- 
tenance. of order and civil peace, landed }m)ijeit\ known as “ hero estates ", 
The land to which this ordinance ajiplied was hinded fiver foi the pur]K)^e 
by individual landlords, communities and a^niciations. Alienation of a 
" hero estate ” is forbidden, and the pro])crty seliled in tail male on the 
elde'^t ^on. Should the giantee or Ins successors prove hereafter to be im- 
worthv, the land escheats to the Slate. The haldeis of " hero estates ” 
and their successors are entitled to bear the ]>refix Viie: (hero). Already 
some hundred " hero estates ’’ had been granted by the bestowal of knight- 
hood. 

The lyand Reform Act pur])()ses to extend this ideal tenure and to 
enable those to acquire land who have the means and will to cultivate it, 
but who, <0 far, have been prevented by circuiuslance.s from acquiring it. 
First will be consideied applications for land from tho^e engaged in agri- 
culture who have won the medal for braveiy in the War; and then the 
application of disabled soldiers war widows, and w^ar orjdrans. The requi- 
site land will be acipiired by (he States outright from the present owmers 
or by right of pre-emption, and, if necessary, by expropriation, land pur- 
chas'ed during the War being the first to be expropriated. A decree for 
the aeqaisition of " homestead holdings " and small holdings has been 
promulgated with the object of immediately supplying the most pressing 
needs of the niral population. The granting of “ homestead holdings ” 
reduces the shortage of rural dwellings. For this purpiose the following 
classes of property will be requisitioned : land alienated duriitg the 
Wax ; the landed property of undertakings iu liquidation ; the property 
of persons convicted of treason or desertion ; estates exchanged by their 
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owners during the pa^t thirty years. TJic decree for ^mall holdings as- 
sures to the rural population tlie further enjoyment of land aheady rented 
hy them. The execution of land reform is assigned to the hand Regulation 
Court, which is re‘-])on^ible only lo Parliament. 

The hand Regulation Court commenced its work in June 1921, ^ince 
which date it has received 35,643 applications for land grants. In 723, 
communities [Gcmeindcn) 6,249 persons were provided with -mall holdings 
to the extent of 6,980 land survey" “yokes I'he delivery of land was 
demanded from 881 Communities, and lo 2,135 of these judges weie '-ent 
^ to supervize it. Kxpropriation ha^-* been a])phcd in 80 conniuinitie^ to the 
extent of 30,867 “ yokes out of which were formed 35 common holdings , 
IT “ dwarf “ and small tuopertic^ (in hpi)ei Hungary, excluMve of Croatia 
and Slavonia, theie were 2,31)4, 938 “ dwaif “ and ^mall])ropeTtie^ ainonnl- 
ing in extent to 11. too, 000, “yokes"), 927 "home^-tead holdii’gs ", and 
1 “ hero estate The right of ])re-emplion was exercised in 53 ca^es 
over 9,666 “yokes". Pro])cities, 191 in number, and 423)18 “ >oke' 
in aggregate extent, were paicclled out, whereby 5,45<) pti^ons became 
possessed of land. The Land Reform Act has therefoie, u]) to the t>re.^ent 
date, created 21,176 “ homestead holding'- " and a])])oitioned 9,043 
“ yf>kcs " for the formation of “ dwarl " and ‘-mall pro]>eities. Tlie vvoik 
of the Court is fostered by a new Act, which provides that owners of estates 
of over 1,000 land ‘-uivcy “ yokes " nuut jia}’ tlieir levy on ca]>ital in 
the form of land. The ai)j)ortiomucnt i^ oompkled Distiibution can now 
l)egin. J K M. 


LATVIA 

AORAUlAxM ni'l'ORM — AituK in the Kn'fh) Hole, Rcvil, J 1 ScpUnlxi, i<r\ icpio 
(Itu'cU (in ni the J (onomu Hcinu', \ ol VI, X(t lo. London Oilolvi 6, 

Oil the occasion of the second anniver'-aiy of tlie volii g rf ihc Agrarian 
Law by the Latvian Constituent Assembly, the As^i^tant Mini'-tei for Agri- 
culture, M. I/indin, gave an account of the activities of the Land Coiiimiltee 
which sits under his Pre'-idency, and chaigcd with the execution of the 
reforms specified in the Land Law. This Committee has already taken 
over all the lands ordered to be handed over to the State witli their appur- 
tenances, and has redistributed the greater part The “industrial enter- 
prises " requisitioned under the Act, including mill*-, orchards, lia\e al- 
ready passed into the hands of their new owners, who have hid to j)ay 
a small security in case it should be decided tliat compensation is due to 
the former owners, with the proviso that should the opposite decidon be 
made, the security should be repaid to the new owners. Rent has in no 
case been paid this year for the use of these “industrial eiiter])rises ’’ 
For the coxifis'cated properties which have been taken into the Land 
Fund " and are not yet definitely divided up, security ha^ been paid by the 
new occupiers, amounting originally to one-tliird, but since reduced lo one- 
sixth of the rent for the previous year. In this ca^-e, al^o, it i^-’ hoped that 
the compensations to be paid the previous owners will eventually not 
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have to be paid at all ; at most, they will not exceed one-sixth of the pre^ 
vious State yearly fixed rent. The greater number of leased allotments 
have abo passed into definite ix)ssesi*ion of the new owners, some allotments 
being divided between more tlian one property. But, in moi^t cases, the 
definite parcelling oitt has tiot yet been accomplished. Likewise, the land 
api)ertaining to the “ indiistrial cnter])ri«es '' has not yet been measured 
out, so that the new owners have only entered into moral '' possession ; 
the actual parcelling out will ensue later. 

Of the 120,000 .^mall holdings applied for, about half will be assigned 
by St George's Day (April 2 j) i()2 j. In some few districts the parcelling 
has already been effected, but in many this work is at a standstill, parti- 
cularly in Tvettgallen, which has a different land tenure system from tiie 
rest of Latvia, and here, abo, land i^ moie •■carce, that not only wa^-te 
land and forest land must be assigned for cultivation, but actually colonies 
nm,st be sent to other parts of the counlr^^ It has been already re^'olved 
to transplant 3,000 inhabitants elsewhere 

Hard work was being done on the land, building was proceeding busily 
and only a ‘•'mall and decreasing number of new owners weie unprovided 
with the implements they re([uiied J. K. M. 


RUSSIA 


lAND roniCY — Comnune 41 Washington, L) C (I nited Statesi), 

Oct )lx‘i 0,1922 

We reproduce from Commerce Reports the following ‘-ummary of an ar- 
ticle prepared for the United vStates Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commeice by an expert on Rus'-ian agriculture : 

Approximately 85 per cent of the population of Rus‘-'ia are clasi-ed 
as rural, and the problem of adjusting the theories of the Ru‘-«ian revol- 
ution to meet the intere.'-ts (>f tliis great class has been a source of much 
concern to the Soviet authorities. 

Before the revolution the land‘d of Russia were held partly by the Im- 
perial family and the Government, partly by other large landed proprie- 
tors, and partly by the peasants themselves, either as individuals, or as 
collective peasant societies or village communities. The lard of such 
a community could be neither bought nor sold in individual parcels aud 
was redivided among the members from time to time, but each membe^r 
tilled Iris own fields to long as he held them. 

The land policy of the Soviet Government since the revolution is a 
story of perpetual attempts to bring about some harmony between the 
divergent interests and inclinations of the industrial and agricultural 
cla.sses. 

The first step in Soviet land policy after the October revolution of 
was a declaration in favour of the sc'dalization of the land. The basic 
principle of the Law of Pebniary X918 was the abolition of all private 
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ownership of the soil ; all land was to be given into the holding of individuals, 
who were aclnally to work it pethonally, bo long as they continued tilling it. 
The distribution was to be made on the ]>niicipleof " equalized land ten- 
ure ’I The individual holder became virtually an employee of the State ; 
the produce, after a deduction of enough to meet hi^ cuirent requirements, 
became the property of the State. 

The great mass of the peasants failed entirely to grasp the fact that 
this law confi-^cated their land as well as that of the Imperial family and 
other imvileged clas^-es. The Ihing which they did ee, and gladly ]>rocceded 
to act iqion, was tliat the large estates were declared conthcated and were 
to be turned over to the local authorities ‘‘to be distiibuted among the 
working peo])le 

Put thcie were others who wunted land besides the local i)ea^ants, 
\'eterans of the war, imlustiial workers thrown out of employment, etc., 
drifted from the city to the count ly to claim a sliare. They weie far fiom 
welcome, >et their rights nndet the law^ were just cleai as tho^e of the 
peasants. Ivvidcnces of serious conflict ver}^ early ap])eared and wx'Tc pro- 
i)ably the main cause of the complete restatement of the land ]:K)licy in 
I'ebrtiaiy iqic). 

Thelvaw of rpip declared defniitel}" in favour of “ large so\nct estates, 
nnal communes, group agii<mltuie, and all other foims of colUc'ti\x‘ me 
of LiJid ’I and stated that “ all foims (»f individual me of the land should 
be Kg.nded as merely 1em])oiaiy and doomed to di-‘ai)peaiance 

The law did not ])ioliihil individnal fanning, but h\ a ‘•jiceial giadation 
of ]>in'ileges in i(g<ird to t'hokx* of lands, lights to State a.s^istanee in the 
form of machinery, other equipment and ciedits, the employment of hired 
labour, etc , it created pr('^>< me in favoui ef the collective foi im of eulli Vtition . 
Individual farms w'cre lelativelv .‘•o meagich provided for as to rendei any 
extension of this fonn of eulti\'at ion impossible — that i*- , had the legis- 
lation been effectively caiiied out. Jn the years following tlie land so- 
cialization policy there wms a maikcd dcc'rease in the aiea nndei cultiva- 
tion. Whatever the causes of this dtmline, the prevailing (^pinion, c \'en 
among Polshcvii ts, seems to have been that something w^is ladieally 
wiong with tile ]x)1icy, and the (foveniinent has been foicvd by ciienmstarces 
to take two highh* impoitaiil s1e])s in the leversal of that ]K)licy. 

Tlie fust step, in the ^jning of ip2i, wxis a \iiliial abandonment ot the 
prinei})le that the cntiie jiroduce of fhe farin'- behmged I0 the State. All 
peasants who paid pronqitly and fiilh^ a fixed tax in kind weregi\a»! the 
light to di-pose of anv ^utphis in anv manner thev eho^-e. This wxis follow- 
ed by a s'cries of meaMires cutting down the nnnibei of eominodities subject 
to lax in kind from 13 to 4 -- ceieals, hay, meat and Initier - - Tcdneing 
somewhat the total quantity to be taken and luoie clearly defiiiing the 
method of assessment and collection. 

dhe second step, taken in the spring of 1922, wxis a comjdete revision 
of the fundamental law of land possesdon. Wliile it leit crates the basic 
principle that the land belongs to the vState and repeats the ]>rohibition 
against the purchase, sale, and mortgage of land, it com]>letcly abandon"^ 
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the i(kM that all forms of individual use of tlic land shonld be regarded as 
merely l(‘m]>orary and doomed to di^at>]>eaTance 'Idic ]>ea"aiils are given 
not tile technical (^wncrsliip but the actual po'-'-es^^ion of the land. 

Tile old village conuumutie'' aie aljovved 1o continue their ])ractice of 
pennauoit gionj) pos^esdon \\ilh lepaitition from time to tiiiK' to their 
members for aclu.d me. At the same time the iudi\adnal i>easant family 
may br(‘ak away from these comnimiiti(^s and ac(piiie diiect ]>o^esssion, 
]>er])eliial and liereditar>\ The new law i tlnis almost identical in priu- 
eiph* with Premi<n Stoh])iii’s laws of j()o/ and i()io 

It piovides that if, at the lime of aii} gtaieial tepatldion od land in 
such a ]>easant comniniiity, any individnal famil> wishes to witlidiaw’ 
it may do so, even against the will of tlie community, and must be given 
its ^luue of the C(>mnnmity land in a single and sepaiate ]>i('ce, wliicli Iheie- 
after is exchuled from the comiminit>' land fund. If oneditth of the menn 
ber'^ of the community wmh in break away, the\ m<iy do without wail- 
ing for the periodical ledistiibution. 

Idle device of Apiil 2a, Jp22, now enable^ an> indi\]dnal mcmbci ot 
a i)eas<i|®t comimme to haw tiie laud in In'- i>os«-esMon concctly sm v(y\ cd 
and delimited and to have lii^- liolduig- ])io]>eily u^gi^teied at comt with 
])!ecise d(‘line«itions of boiunhiiies and detd^- of Liamiei of ])topeity pio]nnh’ 
cKC’Cutcd i^'-ued to him. 

The leadug of farnm i' abo jHuuiitted ; although tlie right i^ liedged 
about vMth manv p]o\'isi<m^, tlic'sc* aie suiiKaeuth bioad to ])cnmit > ninally 
c‘omplete tieedom of <iction. 'I'he (ha u t' fuithei ])cimit- eiiJplo>men1 ot 
lined ].d)our whene\au the hoinehold n unable to copi* witli its wt'ik umhu' 
the cxiAmg man pow'er and physical ('ondition of labour available in the 
hotisidiold and 1 liat ] uo\ i'-nm is ,is bioad .n an\ one ma\^ eait* to makt' it 
In addition, in those legion^ wdieit* then is imicli land and small ] K>]>uhi1 ion . 
niou‘ peimaneiit (. iu])lo\ mont of liiied labour is ])ei mitted toihe extent to 
wliuli it may be UMpiiud ])} the be^^t agiicultiiicd [^laelice v^hould tin* 
f<iiui]\ emigiat(a it can still letaiii its hold on the cAate and can lathei 
U\e-e tlu' hind or w'oik it by means of hired l.ibour, Ihiougli the e\|)de- 
nait oi having Mime nn mbc i of tlie tamily on the gionmh 

In slrort , 1 he law i- a distinct uc'ognition id' the mdi\*idiuihsti<. leudeii- 
eies of tile mas^- o{ tlie pea-anls, coupled with a continiu d attcm])l to guatd 
again 1 any ndnin to et'onomic ineijiialily in land po^^es^ion 'idle new 
.yvstem ot land taxation, whi<di is markedly guaduateil in cliaraetet, hel])s 
t<»ward the same end of maintaining a social CMpulihiiiim. J.K.M. 


Ai,i?rkdo jRug(;eri, gerente responsabile. 
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